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IN GENERAL. 


Any marked separation of the literary and 
the common language should be avoided; while 
time, space and economy demand that AMERICAN 
shall be continually compacting. A favorable 
result is possible only by way of an absolute 
exactness, terse, and which all may understand 

It appears that the vernacular alone is, and 
ever will be, a wrecking; that linguistics alone is, 
and doubtless ever will be, a quarrel, — and our 
good American is forced to run a stormy course 
with both of them, and also between the pur- 
gatory of an indeterminate spelling (as yet no 
law) and the hades of general phonetics void of 
law, rule or reason. 

In its uses with pen, pencil and type, and 


largely in the reading also, the language is so far 
in strictly mechanical operations as to appeal 
to an inventor; in any plans with reference to 
it, however, a person should seek to better build, 
as well as to remove. 











In print the first move necessarily concerns 
body type — lower case type. And the style of 
type most in use — that used in the ‘common 
print’ found in Newspaper editorial columns, 
in Magazines and Books — produces a dull 
and greyish mass, — like а snow-field blown with 
sand, — indistinct, and also semi-veiled with 
ceriphs, scrolls, and finical projections on the 
letters. 

Convention seems to have settled upon this 
style of type; and the chief aim should be to 
reduce space in its use, and also to make both 
letters and words more marked, sharper and 
clearer. 

Of course I have made designs for changes in 
letters; but these pages are not the proper place 
for such designs, though I indicate some features 


of Clear Type. 
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Persons read by the tops of the printed u 
— the eyes being far less concerned with the 
ER ae Dove Dir Bol: er 


era and eh rg yeca side the lan- n- 
TE | 
eee 


her of them by use of 
the ity ox more different — initial = marks, 


not, cannot, learn them, and scholar will neither 
endure the waste and bother of writ ting them, 


Bees Mera’ by them — and won Id not | 
be understood if they did. 





ABBREVIATIONS. ° 


In common writing the work of abbreviating 
comes first upon the many thousands of prefixes 
and suffixes: 

The endings -able, and -ible, may often be 
written -al; and be very good, even if the a were 
pronounced as broad as in -ahl. 

Similarly -ing may be written -en; and if so 
pronounced, be a decided improvement upon: 
the too common “-in,” or mere “-п.” 

Also -tion may often be written -ton; and 
-sion be written -son, and still be well under- 
stood. 

The -ion in two syllables is far weaker than if 
pronounced as -yon. 

One s is enough to write in -ness, and -less; 
and one | in -lly; while -us is often quite enough 
for -ous. 

These endings are on about 6,000 words, among 
which choices may be readily taken. Of course 
a complete plan of abbreviating would not stop 
at these little affairs. 


LETTERS. 


No new letters should be added to the Alpha- 
bet now in use — there are already too many. 

As an ideal advantage in writing, and often in 
print also— avoiding general phonetics — the 
letter c might well be used as a sharp sibilant 
only; s as a soft sibilant; and z for all buzzing 
sounds. 

Also f for all f-sounds, excepting in words of 
Greek or Latin origin having ph; g always hard; 
j for all soft sounds of р; k for all k-sounds — a 
most conspicuous letter, and especially desirable 
to replace hard c, and hard ch, — since c now 
demands half a dozen rules, and is easily mis- 
taken for a, e, or o. 

Then q — as now followed by u, is not so de- 
sirable for clearness as kw; for u is readily mis- 
taken for n, or a, and q is a descending letter. 

The conical v, and rounded u, are now dis- 
tinctly separated in all good and _ high-class 
AMERICAN. 
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FIRST CHANGE. 


This first change, in letter forms, alone — in 
its three parts — made in common print, would 
certainly shorten words — lines, columns, pages 
and books — by a total of 4; = 10 per cent — 
and demonstrably more, even if letters were a 
trifle farther apart in words; and all that, too, 
with actual gain in distinctness. 

The above result with the space between words 
narrowed to the average width of one letter, 
would do away with much very fine print — the 
worst eye-destroyer in the universe of letters." 


1 Note : — No change in the height of letters is here con- 
sidered — their tallness aids the eye. In order to be clearly 
understood, I have had these pages printed in the “сот- 
mon type’ — 11-point size — referred to on page 2; and the 
Notes with type three points smaller — 8-point size, — the 
smallest type that should ever be used in a publication for 
students, or for general use. 
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VOWELS. 


The vowels: a, e, 1, о, и, and у now treated 
as a vowel, are long, short, flat, open, hard, soft, 
and often interchangeable in values; and there 
is nothing now in any of them to decide anything. 
You must turn away from each vowel, and read 
four to eight rules in order to learn how to use 
it — and thus go hunting for near forty rules to 
cover all the vowels. As a partial remedy: 

First: In common print the long sound of 
each vowel should be fixed by a small, but clear, 
mark at the top. 

Second: All vowel sounds not thus fixed should 
be short; and no vowels to have any other 
mark whatever.' 


1 Note:— No consonant to be marked at all. All sounds 
of a, not long, to be drawn so far as possible toward broad a, 
as heard in ah, father, or a-final; thus avoiding the flat, 
cat-bird, drawled-out a — as heard in fair — with its low- 
bred, nasal twang. 
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HAND-WRITING — SCRIPT. 


Our first aim in these pages is to shorten, 
reduce, the hand-labor in writing — printing 
to follow. There are only twenty-six letters; 
and an illegible hand-writing should be regarded | 
as inexcusable. 


In hand-writing to indicate the long sound of 
a vowel, merely prolong the final stroke — omit- 
ting the usual dot over 1: 


These letters were designed by me in 1875. 

The short sounds of the vowels, being very 
difficult to spell or to pronounce alone, are usu- 
ally only compared; their values, in actual use, 
will be made clearer by having the long vowel 
sounds definitely fixed, while also the consonants 
in words with short vowels will be strengthened. 


Note:—A word is only a sign; and its mere form, or 
“looks,” is a matter of very minor consideration — thousands 
of now good words must once have seemed very queer. 

[14 ] 


RESULTS. 


Silent letters, doubled consonants, digraphs, 
and final e removed; the long, and conse- 
quently most of the short vowels made certain; 
spelling of words brought largely under a good 
and firm law, — and, between matter and space, 
nearly 1%; = 30 per cent — can be saved from 
present methods, and all without the use of any 
small type. 

At the least a fifty-column newspaper becomes 
forty columns and less; and a five hundred page 
book is brought to less than four hundred pages. 

Then to the writer, editor, printer, proof reader, 
reviewer, and type-writer, is brought a saving of 
nearly one hour’s work in every ten; and to the 
scholar, student, teacher — and to every reader 
— is brought unnumbered hours of gain — not 
to mention the less burdened eyes of all persons 
concerned. 

Against all this positive saving and gain, comes 
no actual loss whatever. 
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READING LIST FOR RHETORIC 1. 


One group is to be read each fortnight. The stude: 
read one story, one essay, and two poems. 


SHORT STORY ESSAY POETRY 

1. Stevenson Ruskin Burns 

2. Harte Lamb Lowell 

3. Wharton G. W. Curtis Byron 

4. Kipling Huxley Lanier 

5. Garland Repplier Keats 

6. Poe Stevenson ‘Tennyson 
7. Matthews Morley Pope 

8. Parker Lowell Shakespeare 
9. Bunner Birrel Arnold 
10. Stockton Macaulay Scott 
11. Hopkinson Smith Carlyle Cowper 
12. Jewett Burroughs Shelley 
13. Aldrich Stephen Poe 

14. James Benson Gray 

15. Hawthorne Crothers Browning 
16. Hale (т. L. Dickinson Rossetti 
17. Wm. A. White Thoreau Milton 
18. Page Holmes Swinburne 
19. Van Dyke Arnold Whittier 
20. Wilkins Lang Wordsworth 
21. W. W. Jacobs Emerson Kipling 


In addition the student is required to read as follows 


First Semester: One novel. 
Second Semester: 
1. (a) A biography, or (b) An autobiography. 


2. A volume of essays by a single author, or any volu 
history, science, etc., which the instructor shall 
equivalent to the volume of essays. 


These books are to be selected by the student. The ch« 
to be ratified by the instructor. The selection should be 
early in the semester. 
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Explanation :—784 is the file-number of the studer 
cates the number of his file in the Theme Room; 19 is 
of the theme; 1 is the number of the page. The next | 
same theme should be numbered 19-2, 19-3, etc. 


CORRECTIONS. 


1. Credit will be given only when all the themes whic 
assigned are properly corrected and on file with 
Clerk. 


2. The student is expected to purchase a filing-case fo 
and leave it with the Theme Clerk. Corrected th 
be kept on file and should not be removed without 
mission. If a student removes any theme from 
should leave a note in the file explaining when an 
authority it has been taken. 


gr.— Ungrammatical. 

kp.—Out of keeping with style of essay. 

1. c.—Lower case. Do not capitalize. 
?.—Punctuation. 

fpos.—Position of words. 

rep.—Repetition. 

sen.—Sentence structure faulty. 
seq.—Sequence of sentences or paragraphs. 
sl.—Slang. 

sp.—Spelling. > 
taut.—Tautology. 

tense seq.—Sequence of tenses. 

tr.—Transpose words indicated. 
trite—Hackneyed or commonplace expression. 
U.—Sentence or paragraph unity. 
wwd.—Word not well chosen. 

8.—Omit. 

7.—-Truth or accuracy questionable. 

I, 2, 3, 4, etc.—Rearrange п; conformity with number: 
X or //—Етгог obvious. 

4% —Word or words omitted. 

{| .— Paragraph. 

No 9.—Do not paragraph. 

||cnst.—Parallel construction. 


PLAGIARISM. 


The themes assigned, unless it is explicitly stated that | 
are exercises in selection or re-organization, are supposed to be 
original work of the student. Whenever he has occasion to п 
use of the language of another, even if only a single phrase, 
should denote the fact by quotation marks. The borrowing 
ideas from another should be indicated by marginal or оон 
references to the original. Failure to observe these rules scru 
lously will be regarded as cheating; and the penalty of suspen: 
from the University will be invoked. 
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LIST FOR SOPHOMORES. 


HISTORY 


Fiske, John: The Critical Period of American History. 
Franklin, Benjamin; Autobiography. 

Mahan, A. T.: The Problem of Asia. 

Mombert, J. I.: A Short History of the Crusades. 
Motley, J. L.: The Rise of the Dutch Republic. (3 vol 
Parkman, Francis: Montcalm and Wolfe. (2 vols.) 
Smith, Goldwin: Three English Statesman. 


FICTION 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel: The House of Seven Gables. 
Kingsley, Charles: Westward Ho! or Hypatia. 

Reade, Charles: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Scott, Walter: The Heart of Midlothian, or Waverly. 
Thackeray, W. M.; Vanity Fair, or The Newcomes. 


POETRY 


Bryant, W. C.: Homer’s Iliad. Books I, VI, X, XV 
XVII, XIX, XXII, XXIII, XXI 

Longfellow, H. W.: Poems. Selections (see page 5). 

Macaulay, T. B.: Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Pope, Alexander: Essay on Man. 

Repplier: Book of Famous Verse. Selections (see page 

Shakespeare: King Lear, or Twelfth Night. 


SCIENCE 


Frankland, Mr. and Mrs. Percy: Pasteur. 

Leconte, Joseph: Evolution and its Relation to Religio 
Thought. 

Marshall, A. M.: Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. 

Newcomb, Simon: Astronomy for Everybody. 

Tyndall, John: Faraday as a Discoverer. 
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PUBLISHERS AND PRICES 


FRESHMAN LIST 


Book Publisher 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. T. Y. 
Crowell ........ ел eens соевое сов nn nenn nn 
Conn’s Story of German Life. Appleton & Co... 
De Quincy’s Joan of Arc. Sibley & Ducker...... 
Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities. Ginn & Co........ 
Fiske’s American Revolution. Houghton, Mifflin 
0 езезеененосные вез ое о зоо тевнное 
Frankland’s Bacteria in Daily Life. Longman, 


Froude’s English Seamen. Scribner.............. 
Henley’s Lyra Heroica. Scribner............ Lees 
Macaulay’s England in 1685. Ginn & Co......... 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. T. У. Crowell...... 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail. Little, Brown & Co... 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Ginn & Co............ 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Ginn & Co.... 
Scott’s Rob Roy. Houghton, МИ т & Co. Mac- 


millan Co (Dyreburg ed.).........scceeeccecces 
Shakespeare’s Othello or Henry V. D.C. Heath 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped. T. Y. Crowell.......... 
Turner’s Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne. Amer- 
ican Book С0............ ccc eee eee n ee nennen 
Tylor’s Anthropology. D. Appleton & Co...... 


Whittier’s Poems. Houghton, Mifflin & Co .... 


SOPHOMORE LIST 


Bryant’s Homer’s Iliad. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Fiske’s Critical Period of American History. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co ....... cece ecw e eee eee 
Frankland’s Pasteur. Macmillan Co............. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. American Book Co.. 


Net Post 
Price ag 
8.5 3.1 
.35 Ot 
.35 . 0% 
.50 . 16 
3.00 .45 
1.58 .17 
1.10 .15 
.95 .20 
.25 .04 
.45 .15 
.75 .15 
.35 «05 
.30 .05 
.95 .20 
.25 .04 
.45 12 
.30 .05 
1.50 .15 
1.10 .20 
1.00 .20 
1.50 .20 
1.25 .10 
.35 .08 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


The following list of books has been prepared with the р! 
ose of bringing to the attention of the student a small поп 
{ works suitable to serve as supplementary reading to th 
ontained in the preceding lists. It is believed that allt 
00ks are not only profitable, but also interesting. 


FICTION 


3alzac, Honore De (Miss Wormeley’s translation): The Choua 
Modeste Mignon. 

Jickens, Charles: The Cricket on the Hearth. 

Jumas, A., ‘реге’: The Three Guardsmen. 

fliot, George: Adam Bede. Mill on the Floss 

saskell, Mrs.: Mary Barton. 

Jugo, Victor: Les Miserables. 

<ingsley, Charles: Hypatia. 

Thackeray, W. M.: Henry Esmond. 


The preceding works are standard novels, chosen as representative anc 
articularly adapted to this list. The following are entertaining books, not 
f especial literary merit but worth reading for one reason or another. 


3rown, Miss Alice: King’s End. 

able, С. W.: Old Creole Days. 

!rawford, Е. Marion: A Roman Singer. Saracinesca. 

avis, Mrs. М. Е. M.: In War Times at La Rose Blanche. 

‘ewett, Miss Sarah Orne: Country of the Pointed Firs. 

Xipling, Rudyard: Life’s Handicap. Soldiers Three. TheJ\ 
gle Books. 

Mason, A. E. W.: The Four Feathers. 

Mitchell, S. W.: Hugh Wynne. 

age, Т. N.: In Old Virginia. 

).: The Splendid Spur. The Blue Pavilion 

Stevenson, В. L.: The Wrecker. David Balfour. 

Wilkins, Miss Mary E.: A Humble Romance. 


HISTORY 


Fiske, J.: The Discovery of America. 
The Beginnings of New England. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Е 
& 
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Gaye, Selina: The Great World’s Farm. 
Helmholtz, H. von,: Popular Scientific Lectures. 
Huxley, T. H.: Disclosures Biological and Geological. 
Physiography: an Introduction to the Study | 
Nature. 
Langley, S. P.: The New Astronomy. 
Lubbock, J.: The Scenery of Switzerland. 
McKendrick and Snodgrass: Physiology of the Senses. 
Newcomb, Simon: The Stars. А Study of the Universe. 
Ramsay, W.: Gases of the Atmosphere. 
Russell, I. C.: Glaciers of North America. 
Lakes of North America. 


Volcanoes. 
Sedgwick, W. T.: Principles of Sanitary Science and Publi 
Health. 


Tait, P.G.: Recent Advances in Physical Science. 
Thompson, S. P.: Light, Visible and Invisible. 

Thomson, J. A.: Study of Animal Life. 

Tyndall, J.: Fragments of Science. 

Wallace, A. R.: Darwinism. 
Williams, Н. $.: The Story of Nineteenth Century Science. 
Woodhead, G.S.: Bacteria and Their Products. 


BIOGRAPHY OF SCIENTIFIC MEN 


Aggassiz, Mrs. Е. С.: Louis Agassiz. 

Brewster, Sir David: Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Clerke, Miss A. M.: The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. 
Glazebrook, В. T.: James Clerk Maxwell. 

Huxley, Leonard: Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Muir, Pattison: Heroes of Science: Chemists. | 
Thorpe, Т. E.: Essays in Historical Chemistry. 


ENGINEERING 


Church, У. C.: Life of John Ericsson. 

Harcourt, L. F. Vernon: Achievements in Engineering. 

Nasmyth, James: Autobiography. 

Smiles, S.: Lives of George and Robert Stephenson, and of 
Boulton and Watt, in ‘‘Lives of the Engineers’. 

Vose, G. L.: Loamni Baldwin (“The Father of American Civil 
Engineering’’). 


nn tye Da: Ss ee Seem 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


Brown, Horatio: Venetian Sketches. Life on the Lagoons. 
Clement, Mrs. C. E.: Italian Painters. 
Grimm, H.: Michel Angelo. Raphael. 
Oliphant, Mrs.: The Makers of Venice. 
The Makers of Florence. 
Richter, J. P.: Leonardo da Venci. 
Statham: Architecture for General Readers. 
Taft, Lorado: American Sculpture 
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hemispheres have been brought into close contact 
by commerce, by diplomacy, by the missionary worlc 
movement, and by the press that now every morning 
gathers up all the significant events of the nations 
into one column of news. 

This whole world of human beings is now in closer 
geographical and intellectual touch with each and 
every part of itself than any one nation was with 
itself a hundred years ago. And yet collossal misun- 
derstandings have arisen between these two halves 
that have bred ill will and suspicions and wars, until 
now, in spite of the Hague and other peace move- 
ments, statesmen and scholars are found who allow 
themselves to go on record as predicting that a bigger 
war than the world has ever seen, one that ‘will 
shake the earth,” is inevitable between the yellows 
and the whites. 

Now the first great duty of both sides is to get into 
proper shape to understand each other, and there is 
no other way of knowing each other more essential 
than that of knowing the other’s language. 

This Association of International Conciliation has 
for one of itsaims ‘‘To encourage the study of 
foreign languages.” This is absolutely imperative, 
and it is just here that the United States is absolutely 
weak. We are comparatively rich in peace move- 
ments; in our power to push arbitration; in gifted 
and sympathetic statesmen; in misisonary work; in 
our ‘American Diplomacy in the Orient,” as the 
Honorable J. W. Foster has shown; and in our gen- 
erous welcome of Eastern students to our universities. 
But we are almost helpless when it comes to first hand 
knowledge of the East through the languages thereof. 

And it is this almost universal ignorance on our 
part of the language and literature and history and 
ideals of Japan, that made possible that wave of sus- 
picion and distrust that so largely captured the atten- 
tion of both our government and our people for over 
a year. Had our government’s military attachés in 
Manchuria, our naval officers on duty in the East, our 
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Among our press writers of the last year, while of 
course there were multitudes who took no stock in the 
War agitation against Japan, and hundreds who wrote 
with deep sincerity against the jingoes, yet they were 
almost powerless to prevent the evil thinking which 
the sensational press inspired by such heavy headlines 
as these:—‘‘ JAPAN MADE WARLIKE THREAT TO ACT 
AGAINST CALIFORNIA; ° THE YELLOW PERIL, [15 
HEADQUARTERS ON THIS CONTINENT”; “JAPAN A 
MENACE TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION”: ‘**Says WAR 
OF КАСЕЗ WILL SHAKE THE EARTH.” 

No matter how much our Taft and Wright and 
O'Brien—men who knew—said war was ‘‘unthinkable” 
and ‘‘not even respectable nonsense,” these and 
similar headlines were kept up with such persistency 
that many honest minds were bewildered. One paper 
at last said:—-'t We wish it were possible to find the 
fountain of falsehoods and guesses worse than false- 
hood from which the press of the world is kept 
misinformed as to the actual relations between this 
country and Japan.” 

Well, it seems to me that one fountain of these 
falsehoods is the almost absolute inability of our press 
to get at facts first hand, because of the ignorance 
on the part of our influential writers of the language 
of Japan. Our government is slowly waking up to 
the need of a body of trained interpreters, and six 
students were appointed last year to study under our 
Embassy in Tokyo. Our military department also, I 
believe, is represented by a few offers who are study- 
ing Japanese. I wonder how many, or rather how 
few, of the hundreds of ofhcers of our fleet who were 
so splendidly welcomed and entertained in Japan, 
could carry on a conversation with their accomplished 
hosts. 

Mur government has only a few trained Japanese 
interpreters of whose work we may justly be proud. 
But a great and neighboring nation like ours, upon 
whom rests the exceedingly difficult and delicate 
responsibility of exactly understanding every depart- 
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This is admirable, but any one can see that it is one 
sided. There is just as much need, in view of press- 
ing twentieth century problems, for us to have post- 
graduate students at work in eastern universities, as 
for the East to have her choice young men in western 
universities. 

Both as a government and as a people we are far 
behind Japan in this essential step towards mutual 
understanding. She has for decades called the United 
States her teacher; and the wide welcome we have 
given her students in all our institutions, and the 
inspiration our political and educational and commer- 
cial systems has given her, make us somewhat worthy 
of the high appellation of teacher. But has not the 
time come for us to return the compliment and take 
Japan for our teacher? I affirm unhesitatingly that 
there is no government and people in the world that under- 
stands all the nations as well as Japan does. 

Just as soon as she began to get on her feet after 
the shock of forced treaties with “Western bar- 
barians,”’ she set herself the task of learning every- 
thing possible about other peoples. The significant 
words of the Imperial Oath taken at the Restoration, 
—‘*WeE SHALL SEEK FOR KNOWLEDGE THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE WoRLp'’—has been a ceaseless inspiration 
to this open minded people. The government has 
sent year after year, and still keeps it up, her 
choicest students and officials to every nation to 
study it in every department of social, political, com- 
mercial, and moral life, and then to bring back the 
knowledge gained for the use of the government 
and for the education of the people. 

But we of the Great Republic, with our inexhausti- 
ble resources and institutions, and with our world 
language into which is translated pretty much all the 
wisdom of all times and places, we seem so satisfied 
with our own priceless intellectual treasures that we 
are apt to be dominated by the thought, ‘‘We are IT. 
If you want to learn anything come to us and we will 
teach you. If you have anything worth knowing, 
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scholarly Japanese a company of ladies and gentlemen 
such as welcomed the Baron. 

I happened to be present at the reception tendered 
by the Japanese residing in New York to Baron Saka- 
tani in the spring of 1908. ‘There was present about 
an equal number of Americans and Japanese. Of the 
five after dinner speeches by Dr. J. Takamine, Baron 
Takahira, Baron Sakatani, the Consul General, and a 
prominent banker, all but the Banker's were in Eng- 
lish, out of respect to their American guests. I could 
not but think that had a similar welcome been given 
in Yokohama by American merchants and officials re- 
siding there, out of five speeches by Americans to 
their Japanese guests, there would be just five in 
English. 

To go on with this comparison, it may be said that 
of the thirty Нопогагу Commercial Commissioners 
from the Pacific Coast who visited Japan last fall, not 
one could speak Japanese. English speaking Japanese 
met them and accompanied them everywhere. Even 
in the interior towns there were officials and business 
men who welcomed them in English, as this sentence 
from their official report shows;—‘‘Everywhere we 
journeyed, in the villages and towns as well as in the 
cities, delegations of prominent officials and business 
men delivered addresses to us, a number of them being 
in English.” ‘The representatives of the Japanese 
Chambers of Commerce will return this friendly call in 
the near future. And I wonder how many of our 
officials and business men will welcome them in 
Japanese, and show them what they want to see with 
explanations in their native tongue. In all probability 
every member of the coming Japanese commissioners 
will speak Euglish to some degree, some of them with 
as perfect a swing as Baron Takahira or Dr. Takamine. 

It is announced that an exchange of editors is 
planned between Japan and the United States. We 
may safely say that. among the American editors who 
are to visit Japan, there will not be one who can read 
what the morning papers will say about them and the 
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I have spoken mainly of Japan, for the people of 
this land are our neighbors, whose friendship we 
must strengthen by intellectual sympathy as well as 
by commerce, if we would have their invaluable aid in 
solving present and coming world problems. It is 
the growing belief that something large must be un- 
dertaken as soon as possible for international edu- 
cation. For instance, in the Prime Minister's address 
before that ‘‘forever memorable” Seventeenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress held in London, July, 1908, he 
said with ail the emphasis possible :— 

‘“I have said it before, but I would say it again— 
the main thing is that nations should get to know and 
understand one another.” 

To this should be added that governments, univer- 
sities, churches, chambers of commerce, should have 
some detinite plan of raising up a body of sympathetic 
scholars, who shall be first hand interpreters of one 
nation to the other. If itis important that a hundred 
American students should be sent to Oxford in order 
that Americans may be better prepared to understand 
the mother country with the same language, the same 
religion, the same political institutions, and the same 
family life, how much more necessary is it that our 
universities should have at least as many students in 
Japanese universities, who would return to be inter- 
preters of the life and spirit of the people, and who 
would become educators, ministers, judges, and con- 
gressmen who know and are able to make others know 
the truth about this nation with such a different 
history, such a different moral and religious evolu- 
tion. 

Arbitration treaties, interchange of professors, inter- 
national visits, the purification of international law, 
peace societies, the Hague tribunal, the limitation of 
armaments—all these are splendid manifestations of 
the coming spirit of the world, but they will never 
become the mighty influence they ought to be until 
the nations make it a fundamental duty each to have 
its own body of scholarly linguists whose great busi- 
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visits of Japanese to Europe. All of which is most 
commendable, and such international kindness will 
certainly bear good fruit. When, however, we add 
that there are probably a thousand Japanese who 
know the English or French language where there is 
one Englishman or Frenchman who knows Japanese, 
we are simply stating that the necessity 1$ on us to 
have a movement of students towards the East. 

If it be true that Japan knows all the nations bet- 
ter than any other nation does, then we might well 
recognize Japan as the teacher of nations in the art of 
knowing and understanding one another. If Japan 
had not had thousands of scholars educated in Amer- 
ica, among her military and civil officers, on her daily 
press, among her educators, scattered all through the 
the country, men who know and trust the real heart 
of America, and so were able to refute the slanders 
and insinuations of our agitators, and also to prevent 
the influence of a similar class in Japan, that delight- 
ful welcome of the Commissioners from the Pacific, 
and that amazing welcome of our fleet would have 
been impossible. And it would have been impossible 
for Premier Marquis Katsura to have said as he did 
with emphasis on November fourth, ‘‘I have never 
doubted the sincere friendship of the United States. 
. . Ln Japan both government and people are abso- 
solutely one in their friendship for the United States, and 
belief in your friendship for из.” 

It is this vast barrier of ignorance of the languages 
and therefore of the heart of the peoples of the East 
that constitutes a standing peril to international good 
will. The remedying of this ignorance is one of the 
most pressing steps to be taken in order that the mil- 
lions of the East and the millions of the West may 
come together on lines of mutual friendship. 


J. Н. Ре Forest 
Sendat, Japan. 
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decades since. The institution, if we may so call it, 
is as ondoyant ei civers as the personality of Michel de 
Montaigne. 

Yet the complex thing we call journalism—British, 
German, French, American, what not—exists. The 
image the name calls up in our minds has a basis in 
fact. Journalism has generally two functions in 
which every journal, in different fashion or degree, 
shares—to furnish information and to comment 
thereon. As it is in the exercise of these functions 
that they find a common part in the affairs of the 
community, so it is for the way they exercise them 
that they have their common responsibility. In gen- 
eral terms it is easy enough to state that responsi- 
bility. It requires that information shall be full and 
accurate, and that comment shall be fair, temperate, 
and as wise as the journalist shall be able to make it. 
But this is almost as indefinite as to say that journal- 
ists should be gentlemen by nature and breeding, 
besides being thoroughly trained in a difficult and 
intricate profession. Look a little nearer at the func- 
tions to which the journalist is called. 

First as to furnishing information. Not many years 
ago this was the field in which energy, capital, am- 
bition, talent were most concentrated, and in this 
field the competition was so strenuous and costly that 
only the wealthier and stronger journals entered it. 
While there is still ample room for ingenious and 
vigorous competition, among those who care to take 
part in it, the more important, at any rate the more 
salient, facts in the daily life of mankind are now 
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capital, and a highly organized staff, under expert 
and daring direction, can seriously amend the work of 
the news associations in these regards. What remains 
for most is the choice of news accessible, the form of 
its presentation and the comment on it. What 
responsibility attaches to this function? For the great 
papers, for those that can afford to maintain their 
editors-resident, so to call them, at the centres of 
affairs, who know—and sometimes share—the under- 
currents of sentiment and interest that influence 
political action, there is clearly a responsibility that 
the least sensitive might well feel. What is that 
which rests on the multitude of active, keen, generally 
intelligent and right-minded men who administer 
probably nine-tenths of the sixty-thousand newspapers 
of the modern world? It is not easy clearly to define 
it, but it is unmistakable and it is considerable. 
Primarily it relates to their influence on what is 
known as public opinion, but what is in reality chiefly 
public sentiment. As to international affairs there 
hardly exists in the public mind anything that fairly 
or accurately can be called opinion. A very small 
part of any community, of even the best-taught and, 
in ordinary matters, the most intelligent, can, and a 
still smaller number do, /Aink, on foreign affairs. One 
of the wittiest and wisest of journalists, Walter 
Bagehot, was wont to say that if you wished to test 
the value of public opinion, ask your butler what he 
thinks of proportional representation. Of course, 
generally he does not and саппо: think about it at all. 
Foreign affairs are of necessity not understanded of 
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and it may not be due to the electors’ opinion of the 
general conduct of the agents, or of their conduct as 
to matters of serious or lasting interest. It may be 
due to a transient outburst of passion, and may be 
reversed in another outburst in the opposite direction. 
Such things happen so often that it would not be far 
amiss to call the modern system in many instances 
rather responsive than responsible government. It is 
with the sentiment which, when aroused, controls at 
such crises that journalism has to deal, and from this 
fact its reponsibility arises. The most serious situa- 
tions are presented not in domestic but in interna- 
tional matters, because in domestic matters readers 
have more, and more trustworthy, information as to 
men and measures, do not so easily deceive them- 
selves nor are so readily misled. Moreover in inter- 
national matters the minds of the mass of men are 
excited by a strong tendency towards personification. 
That 1$ to say, they conceive of a foreign nation as 
an individual, with individual virtues and vices, par- 
ticularly vices. Even the wisest yield unduly to this. 
Grave historical writers have a besetting habit of 
speaking of Germany, France, Great Britain, America, 
as ‘‘she,” as a being who can hate and love, plot and 
fight, can give or take gratitude, resentment and all 
the intricate category of attributes or feelings that 
lead to friendship or quarrel in personal intercourse. 
The tendency 1$ simplified and becomes more intense 
in the minds of the mass in any nation. It is very 
tenacious, it is wayward and incalculable in its mani- 
festations, and is sometimes full of peril. The jour- 
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a very large total circulation. They are usually read 
more deliberately, with closer attention, and enter 
more intimately into the minds and the lives of their 
readers. Their interpretation of current events may 
not carry more weight, but they make a more con- 
tinuous and probably a more effective impression. On 
the whole, the contents of these papers correspond to 
this view of their function. They are less ephemeral 
and sensational. It was these journals that Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, largely had in mind when he said, in one of 
his addresses before the University of Copenhagen, in 
1908: ‘‘ At its best, or even in its average state, the 
American newspaper is conducted with sobriety and 
with a due sense of responsibility as an institution 
powerful for good or evil in a democratic community.” 
Among the larger papers also, especially in the matter 
of editorial discussion, this judgment is deserved, the 
exceptions being more conspicuous than numerous or 
influential. Undoubtedly the press in America, as 
elsewhere, falls short of the best in this regard, but it 
is advancing. Those of us who, ardently attached to 
the cause of just peace, find the advance slow, may 
comfort ourselves with the ancient saying: ‘‘ Time 
respects only that which Time has wrought.” 


EDWARD CARY 
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sort must be worked into the student’s raw 
wincing memory by main strength and 
habit of using them reduced to automa 
long before, in most cases, the student can | 
more than a vague glimmering of the rea 
that underlie them. This does not mean 
the Rhetoric or the instructor should oor 
the truth that every rule has a reason bac 
it. On the contrary, that fact cannot be 
often dinned in the student’s ears. He will 
be able, probably, to recall very much about 
reason and what he thinks he recalls wil 
absurdly wrong; but some day he will ren 
ber that there 13 a reason and perhaps be ı 
ous to know something about it. If thats 
ever comes, or is brought about by arti 
means, then the student is prepared to prof 
a second method of studying rhetoric. 

This consists in a search for some funda 
tal principle, the various special applicatio 
which furnish the rational explanation о 
rules before mentioned. I say ‘search’ bec 
although the illuminating principle itse 
usually flaring at the very entrance of the 
the student rarely takes it with him ij 
exploration of the interior. As a general 
it is not until he has accepted any numt 
corollaries as fundamental and unrelated 
ciples that he begins to suspect the exis 
of a larger principle from which the corol 
are derived. The verification of this Sus] 
and the discovery that the larger pringj 
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each individual department of knowledge, а 
it henceforward wanders distracted in the m 
ancholy and dim land of Aesthetics 


Quivi sospirl, planti, ed alti коз! 
Resonavan per l’aer senza stelle. 


Or if haply it flies shrieking from this limbo 
Lost Ideas, it may be unlucky enough to , 
over into the adjoining territory of Literat 
among dramas, epics, novels and other 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimaeras dire. 

“Step over this line” says the rhetoric-mal 
scratching in the accumulated dust of а 
“and you get into the region of the vag 
Rhetoric cannot account for the finer effect: 
literature. There is an indescribable bloon 
charm”—and so on. We all believe in the ir 
scribable bloom and charm, though it must 
confessed the formula is getting rather t 
some; but is it true that any exact line of d 
sion can be drawn between the vague and 
definite? To the average student, everytt 
is vague at first. The bloom that goes with 
substitution of a particular for a general t 
is to his mind not less indescribable than is 
dying fall of a line of Keats to the presum: 
more piercing intelligence of the instruc 
After a time, if he is diligent, the student m 
orizes a reason for this particular kinc 
bloom, and later, if he is fortunate, he 
some idea of what the reason means. He; 
on in this way from beginning to end of 
study, at every step clearing up vaguene 
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instructor does, or frankly to differ with hi 
If he respond tardily to the appeal, his advan 
ment is slow and hesitating. Further, just 
when he entered upon the study of the Scie: 
of Rhetoric, he must learn a new vocabulary, 
rather learn to attach new meanings to 
words and phrases. But what meaning? Tha 
something he cannot learn from the dictione 
He must come to feel the thing itself before 
can feel any value in the symbol of the thi 
And almost his only hope, if the feeling ha 
fire, is to read, to read: to go through crise 
wild, blind enthusiasm for the worst passage 
Macaulay, Scott and Ruskin; to linger in sic 
sentimentality over syrupy lines of Rossetti 
Swinburne; to explode with admiration at 
metaphors in Dickens, Lowell and Ной 
If the good passages can be admired, so m 
the better; but unless there is sincere lov 
hate for something the work had better 
abandoned. 

One aim of the Higher Rhetoric then is 
cultivation of a sense for values in literat 
but if we consider carefully we shall see 
this is only one phase of a more general 
cess, namely, an advance toward concrete! 
—concreteness in all the student’s concept 
Some vague feeling of rightness there ı 
have been at the very beginning of the st 
else the student could not have applied ever 
simplest precept. What is being accompli 


now is the emancipation of this feeling, gi 
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he is to make these laws a part of his own | 
sonality and then utter himself? Or if fin: 
we say that such and such compositions 
masterpieces of style, what can or ought we 
mean but that they are the perfect express 
of personalities worth expressing ? 

To develop this rational and sensitive pers 
ality is, then, the object of the Higher Rheto 
no matter whether the student’s aim be to y 
duce good literature, to appreciate that produ 
by others, or simply to learn the laws and р! 
ciples of good writing. To that end three li 
of progress will converge: the cultivation o 
sense for literary values by wide reading, 
study of Rhetoric as a science, and the unior 
feeling and knowledge through practice. A 
in practice I would include not composit 
alone, but the equally indispensable discipl 
of criticism, provided only the criticism be : 
mere notes of appreciation or mere compilat. 
of statistics—both are good in their way—l 
an earnest attempt to get at the rational e 
ment of what we feel to be good. 





The object of the course for which this ref 
ence-book has been prepared, is to furnish | 
student with all legitimate help on his way 
a better understanding of the Higher Rhetoı 
The course has been called the Principles 
Style, because Style is a word which, when us 
in its broadest sense and not as the compleme 
of Invention, comes near to summing up thc 
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elementary character of the work. The m 
object is to get out of the groove of the regi 
text-book, to see, for example, what Spencer h 
self said about Style instead of taking u 
trust what some third person thinks he ough 
have said. ‘The results of this investigal 
may also be presented in brief papers or ve! 
reports and should, if possible, be у1рого 
discussed by the class. 
(c) Essays on special topics. Each mem 
of the class may be assigned a particular К 
to work up into a thesis, the latter to be 
greater or less length according to the grad 
work that is being done and the time dev 
to the course. . 
s. Studyof 3. Study of specimens of style to verify 
Style. principles. For class-room purposes Sai 
bury’s Specimens of English Prose Style 
Genung’s Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis 
exactly answer the purpose. Prose selecti 
are of course to be preferred for the п 
elementary work. Genung’s Handbook ‹ 
tains valuable suggestions for methods of 
struction, but, as in all other things, the 
structor must here hew out his own method. 
the members of the class can be encourage 
read through the works from which the se 
tions are taken, so much the better. 
Arrange- The material which follows has been arran 


ment of the in the order: (a) References to accompany 

references. . .. . 
lectures; (b) Specimen critiques; (с) Topics 
individual research; (d) Bibliographical inc 
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DowDEN. Transcripts and Studies. 
See p. 237-240 of the essay on the Interpretation of Literature. 
GAUOKLER. Le Beau. 


P. 178-182. Gauckler’s term for Literature in general is L’art de la Par 
which he considers under three heads: La Poesie, L'art oratoire ı 
La Prose вести в. 


Hunt. Studies in Literature and Style. 
See p. 7 for definition of Literature. 


Гловте. Lectures on Language. 


P. 81-104. 

Lewes. Principles of Success in Literature. 
Р. 1-23. 

MORLEY AND TYLER. Manual. 
Р. 1. 


Joan Мовгиеу. On the Study of Literature. 


See p. 38-39 for several definitions of Literature, p. 40 for Morley’s o 
definition. 


JoHN MoRLEY. Voltaire. 

A definition and characterization of Literature will be found on p. 13-15. 
NETTLESHIP. The Moral Influence of Literature. 
NEwMAN. The Idea of a University. 

Р. 268-294. 

PosNETT. Comparative Literature. 
Chap. 1. 
STE. BEUVE. Causeries de Lundi. 

V. 3, p. 38-55 Definition of a Classic. 

ScHERR. Allgemeine Geschichte der Literature. 

V.1, p. 1-2. 

ТатмЕ. History of Literature. 

Introduction. 

THIRLWALL. Essays, Speeches and Sermons. 

Р. 284-311. The present State of Relations between Science and Literatur 
Bascom. Philosophy of English Literature. 

VinET. Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. 

P, 457-481. 

BaGEHoT. Literary Studies. 


А plea for the introduction of the term literatesque to mean what is avai 
able for purposes of literary art, will be found in Vol. 2, p. 341. 
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thetik, V. 3, p. 220-282. The relation of literature to 
other arts is a profitable line of research. 


2. RELaTiIons oF THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 
Емсусг. Brit. 9th ed. “Philology” by W. О. Whit: 


See esp. р. 766, et seq. 
WHITNEY. Language and the Study of Language. 
Р. 403-420. 
WHITNEY. Life and Growth of Language. 
Р. 1-31. 
Рлот. Principles of Language. 
Esp. Introd. and p. 1-19. 
Dewey. Psychology. 
Р. 3, 211-212, 
SurLy. Outlines of Psychology. 
Р. 331-351. 
PEILE. Philology. 
Chap. 8. 
HamILTon. Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
Р. 98-99, 432-439. 
Тот2Е. Microcosmos. 
Vol. 1, р. 618-639. 
JAMES. Psychology. 
Vol. 1. p. 236, 241, 245, 251-261-283. 
Victor Eacer. La Parole Intérieure. 


BRUCHMANN, К. Psychol. Studien. 
IT Teil. 
ВАТТЕТ. La Parole Intérieure. 
WEIL. Order of Words. 
Max MUELLER. The Science of Thought. 
Max MUEILER. On the Science of Thought. 
See esp. р. 34-61. 
EARLE. Philology of the English Tongue. 
See Chap. 5 on Symbolic and Presentive Words. 
Lewes. Problems of Life and Mind. 3d Ser. 


See Protlem 4, Char. 5, for a comparison of words to Algebraic Symbo 
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CoLERIDGE. Complete Works. Vol. 4. 


The famous statement of the antithesis of poetry and science oce 
Vol. 4 in the introductory essay on Definition of Poetry. Se 
pages 387-388 on the Wonderfulness of Prose. 

ABBOTT AND SEELEY. English Lessons. 

See p. 54-104, 145-151. 

Masson. Essays. 
See p. 447-475 on Prose and Verse. 
PATER. Appreciations. 

P. 1-13. 

SAINTSBURY. Specimens of English Prose Style. 


In the Introduction Saiutsbury has some curious reflections on the mı 
movement of prose. 


Ровметт. Comparative Literature. 
See p. 49-52 and the foot-note on p. 51-52. 
Bascom. Aesthetics. 
See the opening paragraph of Chap. 7. 
VInET. Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. 
See p. 544 and the paragraph on Rhythmical Unity, p. 492. 
GENUNG. Practical Rhetoric. 
See p. 48-84 for contrasts of poetic and prose diction. 
GUMMERE. Hand-book of Poetics. 
P. 84, 157. 
WALTER. Lessing on Poetry and Painting. 
Р. 5-9. 
SPENCER. Philosophy of: Style. 


In $ iv Spencer attempts an explanation of the Superiority of Poe 
Prose, 


Masson. De Quincey (Engl. Men of L.). 
See p. 190-198 on De Quincey’s Prose-poetry. 
р. J. Нил. Science of Rhetoric. 
P. 33-37. 
Contemp. 47: 548 On Style in Literature. В. Г. § 
enson. 
Р. 559-556. 
Watery. Elements of Rhetoric. 
Part III, Ch. 3, $ 3-4. 
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of prose and poetry, Vol. 3, р. 220-282, should be know: 
first hand. Most of the systematic German treatises 
Poetics, as those of Viehoff, Wackernagel, Gottscl 
Kleinpaul, and Wilh. Scherer. either throw light on 
question or succeed in making the darkness visible. 


4. RHYTHM AND METRE. 


SPENCER. First Principles. 
Chapter on Rhythm. 
KawozynskI. Essai comparatif sur l’origine et l’hist 
des rythmes. 
HELMHOLTZ. Sensations of Tone. 
Hauptmann. The Nature of Harmony and Metre. 
CHARLES Henry. Rapporteur Esthétique.. 


Guyavu. Problémes de l’esthétique contemporaine. 
P. 178-223. See especially p. 178-182 on the Rhythm of Language a 
Origin. 


GUMMERE. Poetics. 
Part III Metre. 


SuLLY. Outlines of Psychology. 
Dewey. Psychology. 
Р. 58-68, 185-187 Rhythm. 


GENUNG. Practical Rhetoric. 
See p. 169-171 for the Rhythm of Prose. 


MinTo. Manual of English Prose Literature. 
Р. 24. ' 
T. A. ARNOLD. Manual of English Literature. 
See the Appendix on English Metres. 
Mop. Lana. Notes, 4:97. Certain considerations t« 
ing the Structure of English Verse. У. H. Browne. 
SYLVESTER. The Laws of Verse. 
LaniER. Science of English Verse. 
ABBOTT and SEELEY. English Lessons. 
Г. 145-221. 
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NOTES. 


Some notion of the general character of rhythm and th 
part it plays in nature may be gained from the chapter i 
SPENCER, which no one will have any difficulty in unde 
standing. The psychology of rhythm is treated b 
Dewey and Sutty. HELMHOLTZ, the great authority о 
musical rhythm as on all other matters pertaining t 
tones, is formidable both for bulk .and for complexit: 
HAUPTMANN is of truly German profundity, not to b 
understood without great travail of spirit, but well wort 
the labor. Немву has made some curious discoverie 
with regard to the psycho-physical aspects of rhyth 
and their mathematical equivalents. GURNEY is a ston 
house of interesting information and always intelligibl: 

On the vexed subject of metre, the standard works a) 
Guest, LANIER, Mayor and ScHIPPER. GUMMERE : 
intended for class-room use, but embodies the latest sciez 
tific research. T. A. ARNOLD, ABBOTT and SEELEY aı 
useful brief compends. SYLVESTER is a conglomerate ‹ 
translation, comment and digression, but contains a fe 
interesting observations on metre from a mathematic 
point of view, obscured by a preposterous terminolog: 
The articles by Browne (Mod. Lang. Notes), JENKIN, an 
SyMONDS are adapted to the needs of the non-technicı 
student. A statement of the controversy over the variot 
theories of metre may be found in the opening chapter ‹ 
Mayor. . 

The rythm of prose is a subject that still awaits carefı 
investigation. GENUNG and MINTO contain useful hin! 
from the practical stand-point. A few pages full of sus 
gestion are to be found in Соуло, who is always readablı 
and a very deft handling of the subject in Stevenson 
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WHATELY. Elements of Rhetoric. 
Part III, Ch. 2, § 5 Words Considered as Sounds. 


Bain. Rhetoric. 
Р. 110-120. 
Marsa. Lectures on the English Language. 


See Lects. ххШ-хху on Rhyme, Alliteration and Assonance. 


CoNDILLAC. Oeuvres. 
Vol. 7. р. 420 Dissertation sur l’harmonie du Style. 


NOTES. 


Most of the systematic treatises referred to under Мей 
and Rhythm have something to say also about the qua 
tative value of words and word-combinations, but no ve) 
satisfactory treatment of the subject is as yet availabl 
The best, LANIER’s, is hurried and desultory. Гомавих 
has brought together most of the traditional ( and fancifu 
ideas upon the emotional value of consonant-combin 
tions and long and short vowels. CAMPBELL, КАМЕВ ar 
Втатв are mostly concerned with the concord of sour 
and sense. The student will find in them the well-woı 
examples retained in most modern text-books. GUMMERE 
treatment is brief but meaty. SPENCER’s theory of tl 
physiological effect of rhyme and rhythm has been gene 
ally adopted. See, however, the note on p. 441 of Gu 
ney’s Power of Sound. The Schulprogramme of DUEE 
and GRABOW are excellent, especially that of the latte 
which is a special investigation into the musical elemen 
of German speech. Some interesting notes on the cha 
acter of rhyme-words in English will be found in Pro 
А. В. Cook’s article on English Rimes, Mod. Lang. Note 
3: 209. 


ф 
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principle of economy, has been pretty generally follow 
in particular by GENUNG and О. J. HILL. GUMMER 
research into the historical relations of Metaphor & 
Simile may be found in his thesis on The Anglo-Sa: 
Metaphor. The articles in Mod. Lang. Notes by P: 
Bradley and Fruit will be found suggestive. 


7. THe LoaicaLt STRUCTURE. 


Renton. Logic of Style. 
Chap. IIL Of Quantity. 

WHATELY. Elements of Rhetoric. 
Part I. 


Barn. Rhetoric. 
Part I, Ch. 5. 


Minro. Manual of English Prose Literature. 
P. 3-11. 


CAMPBELT. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


Book JIL, Chap. 2, $ 2 оп the manner of using the Connectives ın com] 
Sentences. 


GENUNG. Practical Rhetoric. 
Р. 116 179, 1 218. 215 28. 

Сохтемр. 41:58. On Style in Literature. В. Г. 

venson. 
р. 5109 553 The Web, 

РаАтЕн. Appreciations. 

See the remarks on logical coherence on р. 1% 21. 
NOTES. 

It would be easy to multiply references under this 
since almost every rhetoric has something to say ; 
sentential or paragraph structure, or about the logica 
cedures of Invention so-called. The ablest handling « 
subject is that of Rexton, which few undergraduate re 
are prepared to understand. GENUNG's treatment ¢ 
paragraph is in every way admirable. 
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6. STEPHEN. Johnson. [ Eng. М. of L.}. 


Chap. 6. 

7. WARNER. W. Irving. [Am. М. of Г. |. 
Chap. 10. 

8. CourTHOPE. Addison. [Eng. М. of L.]. 
Chap. 9. 


9. TraıLL. Sterne [ Eng. М. of Г.]. 
Chap. 10. 
10. Jonnson. Lives of the Poets. 
(a) Dryden, №) Pope, (с) Milton, (4) Cowley, (e) Waller, (f) Addisoı 
Swift. 
11. Morison. Macaulay. [Eng. М. of L]. 
Chap. 2. 
12. СоззЕ. From Shakespeare to Pope. 
(а) Р. 1-36 Poetryja the Death of Shakespeare, (Ъ) р. 155-189, The Rea 
13. STEDMAN. Poets of America. 
See references in the Index under ‘Style.’ 
14. STEDMAN. Victorian Poets. 
(a) Chap. 2, (№) Chap. 3, (се) Chap. 4. (4) Chap. 5, (e) Chap. 9. 
15. Sternen. Hours in a Library. First Series. 
Essay on De Quincey. 
16. Masson. De Quincey. [Eng. М. of L.]. 
Chap. 11. 
17. MATTHEW ARNOLD. Mixed Essays. 
Г. 180-204 A Guide to English Literature. 
18. SWINBURNE. Essays and Studies. 
P. 123-183 Matthew Arnold's New Poems. 
19. ВАСЕНОТ. Literary Studies. 
Vol. 2 Essay on Gibbon, р. 31-5 
20. Мовгеух. Burke. [Eng М. of L. |. 
Chap. 10. 
21. NıcuoL. Byron. [Eng. М. of L.]. 
Chap. 11. 
22. STEVENSON. Men and Books. 
Р. 91. 128 Walt Whitman. 
23. Burke Select Works. 


Vol. 1. Introduction by Е. J. Рауце. 
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Drake. Essays.... illustrative of the Tatler, Sy 
tator and Guardian. 
Vol. 2, p. 1-116 On the Progress and Merits of English Style. 


Млсм. 37:78, Style. T. H. Wright. 


The same article may be found In Pop. Sci. Мо. 12: 340. 
Hiaainson. Hints on Writing and Speech- making. 
BULWER. Caxtoniana. 


SCHOPENHAUER. Swemmtliche Werke. 
У. 6. р. 536-581, Ueber Schrift-stellerei und Stil. 


ZEITSCH. F. VOELKERPSYCHOL. 4:465. Zur Stylis 
H. Steinthal. 


STEDMAN. Victorian Poets. 
Introduction. 


Нсмт. English Prose. 
Part II. 
NOTES. 


Burron’s discourse should be redd by all because of 
historical importance. His definition of style has alres 
been spoken of, p. 30. What does he mean by it, and w 
does he prefer general to particular terms? 

Everyone should know SPENCER at first hand, and in | 
game connection should be read the article by Wria 
( Macm. 37:78). WRIGHT offers a justification of SPENCE 
somewhat startling conclusions concerning the ideal styl: 
See also Gurney’s Power of Sound, р. 441 note. Lew 
who is admirably clear, vigorous and comprehensive, } 
availed himself of SPENCER’s theory of Economy, I} 
offers a criticism of it at the beginning of the section 
Sequence. Lerwes’s three principles of Vision, Sincer. 
and Beauty are easily grasped by students and frequen’ 
stick in their memories when other and more conve 
tional precepts leave no trace. 

De QvuINcEY’s long and rambling essay on Style and 1 
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that did not lie within his purpose—to help the studeı 
out of the conventional ruts. 

The most important recent contributions of a popul 
character to the theory of Style, are the essays of STEVE 
son (Contemp. 47) and Pater. The former is most 
concerned with technical points. The latter works fro 
a philosophical basis. In connection with STEVENS 
should be read ARCHER’S essay in Свттто, Vol. 8 Fila 
bert’s Letters will be asked for by those who read Pats 

A few paragraphs on style with a comment on Buffoı 
definition (misquoted) will be found in Stephen’s Hou 
in a Library, 2d series, р. 201. Brockhaus’s Conve 
sations-Lexicon contains a brief but suggestive arti 
on “Stil,” mostly taken from Rumohr. Milton’s compa 
son of poetry and rhetoric, often quoted (or rather m 
quoted) as a canon of style, will be found in his Tractı 
on Education. See the use made of it by STEDMAN in 1 
Introduction to his Victorian Poets. Chap. 18 of Hosme 
History of German Literature discusses German St 
interestingly. Ruskin and Arnold, the first in Vol. 3 
Modern Painters, the second in his essays on Translati 
Homer, have touched on the characters of the “gre 
style.” See, for these references, Cook’s Touchstones 
Poetry, which contains also Ruskin’s rules from Ficti 
Fair and Foul. Bourget writes subtilely on style in 
essays on Flaubert and the brothers de Goncourt, in Ess 
de Psychol., рр. 156-173, and Nouveaux Essais, рр. 1! 
198. Wordsworth’s Prefaces are of interest in the ‹ 
cussion of poetic diction. 

Of the older English treatises, it is perhaps аппесевв 
to do more than mention Jonson’s Discoveries, Sidn« 
Apologie for Poetrie, Webbe’s Discourse, Puttenham’s . 
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A.S. Нил, Principles of Rhetoric. 
р. J. Нил. Science of Rhetoric. 
GENUNG. Practical Rhetoric. 
Bascom. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


NOTES. 


The above list is designed to point out for the student ¢ 
few systematic treatises on Rhetoric which are importan’ 
for their historical influence, for their breadth of treat 
ment, or for both reasons together. ARISTOTLE is, 0: 
course, the first great authority. Changes in modes of life 
thought, and verbal communication have done little t 
destroy the practical value of his precepts, while for ar 
understanding of the theory he is simply indispensable 
The difficulty of understanding the Rhetoric is com 
monly overrated. Most of it is intelligible even t 
beginners. The English trio, CAMPBELL, КАМЕВ anc 
BuaIR, are much talked about, but little read. As prac 
tical guides they point the way to that ‘proper’ kind o 
style which is elegantly impersonal and sickeningly correct 
but as repositories of information upon special topics the: 
will amply repay frequent consultation if not consecutiv: 
perusal. CAMPBELL is undoubtedly the most sensible anc 
original of the three. The student’s reading of them wil 
be far more profitable if he first gets some notion of th 
philosophical and psychological tenets of the Scottisl 
School. On Kames in particular see Schasler’s Kritisch 
Geschichte der Aesthetik, Vol. 1, р. 295. For special sta 
dents Cope’s Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Spen 
gel’s Studium der Rhetorik bei den Alten, and Volkmann’: 
Rhetorik der Griechen und Römer will be found of grea 
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6. Use of will and shall, would and should. 
See White’s Words and their Uses, р. 265; Head’s Shall and WI 
(2. 12. 1. 5.] 


(a) Bunyan. 
(b) Lamb. 
(c) Goldsmith. 
(d) Addison. 
7. Use of alliteration and assonance in prose. 
See Contemp. 47:556-561. 
(a) Macaulay. 
(b) Ruskin. 
(c) Thackeray. 
(d) Milton. 
(e) Sir Thomas Browne. 
(£) Carlyle. 
(2) Newman. 
(h) Pater. 


8. Archaisms and the use made of them. 
(a) Lamb. 
(b) Helps. 
9. Newly-coined words and the use made of them. 
(a) Carlyle. 
(b) Lowell. 
(c) Dickens. 
10. Examples of poetic diction in prose writing. 


See Genung’s Practical Rhetoric, р. 48-76. Abbott and Seeley’s E 
Lessons, p. 54-104. 


(a) Burke. 

(b) Carlyle. 

(c) Hawthorne. 
(d) Ruskin. 
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17. Discrimination of synonyms employed. 
(a) Arnold. 
(b) De Quincey. 
(c) Sir Thomas Browne. 


18. Violations of ‘ parallel construction.’ 
See Genung’s Practical Rhetoric, p. 208. 


(a) Boswell. 
(b) Froude. 
(с) J. В. Green. 
19, Methods and devices of description. 
See Genung’s Practical Rhetoric, р. 828-353. 
(a) Ruskin. 
(b) Dickens. | 
(c) Howells. 
(d) Bulwer. 


20. Examples of melody and harmony, and means 


which the effects are secured. 
See preceding references on tone-color and harmony, and appendt 
Bain’s Rhetoric. 


(a) Hawthorne. 
(b) Burroughs. 
(c) Irving. 
(d) Pater. 
21. Examples of harshness and explanation of this ей 
(a) Locke. 
(b) Bacon. 
(c) Dryden. 
(d) Browning. 
(e) George Meredith. 
22. Rewrite paragraphs from (a) Macaulay and | 
Emerson combining the short sentences into longer oı 


23. Rewrite passages from Bunyan, substituting mod 
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4. Meaning of Buffon’s definition of Style. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 5:179-180, Saintsbury’s French Literature. 
5. Thackeray’s Esmond as an imitation of the style o 
the time portrayed. 
6. Teutonisms in Carlyle. 
7. Comparison of Latin and English sentence-struckur 


and rhythm. 
See Weil’s Order of Words, 


8. Characteristics of Shakespeare’s prose. 

9. Value of the principle of Economy as the fundamentı 
principle of Style. 
See preceding references on Style. 

10. General changes in the'scope and character of Bhi 
toric due to (a) the invention of printing, (b) the rise i 
importance of the newspaper. 

11. Relation of Rhetoric to Logic and Aesthetics. 
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Bascom, J. Aesthetics; or, the Science of Beauty. 
N. Y: 1886. 

Philosophy of Rhetoric. N. Y. 

Biese, A. Das Metaphorische in der dichterischen 
Phantasie. Berlin: 1889. 

Blair, H. Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
Phila: 1886. [2. 12. 3. 4.] 

Boileau-Déspreaux, N. Oeuvres Complötes. ... Publ. 
par P. Chéron. Paris: 1875. [3. 6. 5. 3.] 

Bourget, P. Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine. 
4e. ed. Paris: 1885. [3. 7. 5. 6.] 

Nouveaux Essais de Psychologie Contempo- 
raine. Paris: 1886. [3. 7. 5. 6. ] 

Brooke, В. A. English Literature. [Lit. Primers. ] 
New ed. Lond: 1878. [2. 7. 3. 5. ] 

Bruchmann, K. Psychologische Studien zur Sprach- 
geschichte. Leipzig: 1888. 

Buffon, G. Г. L., Comte de. Discours sur le Style, 
suivi d’extraits choisis. Notes 4’ Antoine Rondelet. Paris: 
1883. 

Bulwer. Caxtoniana. Lond: 1863. 

Burt, B. С. Some Relations between Philosophy and 
Literature. Univ. of Mich. Philos. Papers, No. 4. 

Carlyle, Th. On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the He- 
roic. М. У: 1846. [2. 8.5. 3.] 

Coleridge, S.T. Complete Works. Ed. by Prof. Shedd. 
Ту. М. У: 1853-4, [2. 9. 3. 3.] 

Colvin, 8. Selections from the Writings of М. В. Lan- 
dor. Lond: 1882. [2. 9. 2. 5.] 

Condillac, Е. В. Oeuvres. 10v. Paris: 1198. [3. 14. 
5. 4. | 
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Flaubert, G. Correspondance. Paris: 1887. 

——— Lettres a G. Sand. Paris: 1884. 

Fortn. 25: 234. Modern English Prose. G. Saints-- 
bury. 

Gauckler, Ph. Le Beau et son Histoire. Paris: 1873. 

Gayley, С. M., and F. М. Scott. A Guide to the Litera-. 
ture of Aesthetics. Univ. of Cal: 1890. 

Genung, J. F. The Practical Elements of Rhetoric. 
Boston: 1887. [2, 12. 3. 6.] 

Gerber, G. Die Sprache als Kunst. 2v. Bromberg: 
1871. [2% 1.1.3.] 

Gosse, Е. From Shakespeare to Pope. Lond: 1886. 
[2: 7. 4. 7.] | 

Gottschall, В. Poetik. Зе. aufl. 2v. inl. Breslau: 1873. 

Grabow, A. Ueber Musik in der deutschen Sprache. 
Lemgo: 1876. 

Gray, Th. Works in Prose and Verse Ed. by E. 
Gosse. 4v. Lond: 1884. [2.10.1.3.] 

Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie. Hrsg. von. H. 
Paul. 1 Lief. Methodenlehre von H. Paul. Strassburg: 
1889. 

Gummere, F. B. A Handbook of Poetics. Boston: 
1885. [2. 12. 1. 4] 

Gurney, Edm. The Power of Sound. Lond: 1880. 
[3. 16. 4. 5. ] 

Guyau, Ch. Les Problömes de l’esthstique contempo- 
raine. Paris: 1884. 

Hamilton, SirWm. Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
2v. Boston: 1860. [3. 15. 1. 6.] 

Hartmann, Е. von. Ausgewählte Werke. 2 Syst. Theil 
der Aesthetik. Berlin: 1887. [3. 16. 1. 5.] 

Hauptmann, M. The Nature of Harmony and Metre. 
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Kawczynski, М. Essai comparatif sur l’origine et hi 
toire des rythmes. Paris: 1889. 

Laurie, 8. 8. Lectures on Language and Linguist 
Method in the School. Cambridge: 1890. [5. 6. 5. 5.] 

Lessing, G. E. Selected Prose Works. Trans. by Bea 
ley and Zimmern. Bohn ed. Lond: 1879. [3. 8. 5. 4 

Lewes, (+. H. The Principles of Success in Literatur 
Repr. by А. В. Cook. San Francisco: 1885. [2. 7. 3. 7. 
[Same in Fortn. 1: 85, 185, 572, 697; 2: 257, 689. ] 
Problems of Life and Mind. 3d Ser. 2 : 
Boston: 1879-80. [3. 15. 2. 5. ] 

Long, Geo. Ап Old Man’s Thoughts about Man 
Things. 2ded. Lond: 1872. [2. 6. 5. 7.] 

Longinus, Dionysius. On the Sublime. Trans. froı 
the Greek, with notes, by Wm. Smith. 5th ed. Lonc 
1800. [2. 12. 3. 5.] 

Longridge, С. С. The Formation of English Writer 
3ded. 3v. Lond. [2. 12. 3. 6]. 

Lord, О. N. Characteristics and Laws of Figurativ 
Language. М. У: 1854. [2. 12. 3. 5.] 

Lotze, H. Microcosmus. Trans. by E. Hamilton an 
Е. Е. С. Jones. 2v. Edinb.: 1885. [3. 15. 2.3.] — 

Marmontel, J. Е. Eléments de Littérature. 3v. Paris 
1846. [3. 7. 2. 2.] 

Marsh, (+. P. Lectures on the English Language. Ih 
Ser. 4th Ed. N. Y: 1863. [2. 12. 2. 4.] 

Masson, D. Essays Biographical and Critical. Camt 
1856. [2. 7. 4. 5.] 

Mayor, J. В. Chapters on English Metre. Lond: 188% 
[2. 12.1. 4.] 

Minto, W. Manual of English Prose Literature. Boe 
ton: 1889, [2. 7. 3. 5. ] 
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Peile, J. Philology. (Lit Primers.) Lond: 1877. [ 
1. 1. 6.] 

Posnett, H. М. Comparative Literature. N. У: 188 
[2. 7. 1. 1.] | 

Puttenham, Geo. The Arte of English Poesie. Eng 


_ Reprints ... ed. by Е. Arber. Lond: 1869. [2. 10. 5. 6. 


Quintilian. The Institutes of Oratory. Trans. by J. { 
Watson. Bohn Libr. 2v. Lond: 1882. [3. 5. 4 3.] 

Renton, W. The Logic of Style, being an Introductic 
to Critical Science. Lond: 1874. [2. 12. 3. 4] 

Rev. Philos. 22:1. Dela Parole et des sons int6rieur 
Stricker. 
28:356. Le Contraste, le Rythme, la Mesut 
Ch. Henry. 

Richter, Jean Paul. Vorschule der Aesthetik. 3 
Stuttgart: 1813. [3. 16. 1. 5.] 

Royal Irish Acad. Trans. v. 5. р. 39-92 В. Bu 
rowes. On Style in Writing. [4 1. 3.] 

Ruskin, J. Elements of English Prosody. Orpingto 
1880. 
— Modern Painters. 5v. Orpington: 1887. [ 
17. 3. 4 ] 








On the Old Road. 3v. Orpington: 1885. [ 
17. 3. 2.] Vol. 2 Fiction, Fair and Foul. Esp. р. 8 
Same in 19th C. 8:401. 

Sainte-Beuve, ©. А. Causeries de Lundi. 3eed. 15 
Paris: 1857-62. [3. 7. 5. 2.] 

Saintsbury, G. W. Specimens of English Prose Sty 
...with an Introductory Essay. London: 1884. [2. 
1. 6. | 

Scherr, Joh. Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur. 9 
Stuttgart: 1881-82. [Dorsch Г. ] 
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_ Bylvester, 9. J. The Laws of Verse. Lond: 1870. 
(2. 12.1.4] 

Symonds, J. A. Sketches and Studies i in Italy. Lond: 
1879. [3. 16. 1. 6.] 

Таше, Н. А. History of English Literature. Trans. 
by H. Van Laun. Lond: 1883. 3v. [2.7.3.4] 

Thirlwall, C., Bishop. Essays, Speeches and Sermons. 
Ed. by J. J. В. Perowne. Lond: 1880. [1. 8. 3. 5. ] 

Venables, E. John Bunyan. Great Writers Series. 
Lond: 1888. [2. 10. 3. 4.] ) 

Viehoff, H. Die Poetik auf. d. Grundlage d. Erfah- 
rungsseelenlehre. Trier: 1888. 

Vinet, Alex. Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. 
24 ed. Lond: 1867. [3. 15. 3. 7.] 

Vischer, F. T. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des Schö- 
nen. 3v. Reutlingen: 1846. [3. 16. 1. 5.] 

Volkmann, R. Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer. 
Berlin: 1872. [2. 12. 3. 5.] 

Voltaire, Е. М. А. 4е. Oeuvres Complates. 50v. Paris: 
1877-83. [3. 7. 1.] 

Wackernagel, W. Poetik, Rhetorik und Stilistik. 
Halle: 1873. 

Walter, Е. Г. Lessing on the Boundaries of Poetry and 
Painting. Ann Arbor: 1888. (3. 8. 5. 4.] 

Warner, С. D. Washington Irving. Am. Men of Let- 
ters Series. Boston: 1882. [2. 9. 2. 2. ] | 
- Webbe, Wm. А Discourse of English Poetrie. Engl. 
Reprints ... ed. by Е. Arber. Lond: 1870. [2 10. 
5. 6.] 

Weil, H. The Order of Words in the Ancient Lan- 
guages compared with that of the Modern Languages. 
Trans. by C. W. Super. Boston: 1887. 
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Whitney, У. D. Language and the Study of Language. 
N.Y: 1867. [3. 1. 1. 5.] 
Life and Growth of Language. N. Y: 1877. 
[3.1.1.4] 

Zeitsch. f. Völkerpsychologie. 4:465. Zur Stylistik. 
H. Steinthal. 
6:285. Poesie und Prosa. H. Steinthal. 
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GREEK. 


To the Friends and Patrons ot Classical Learning, 
GREETING: 


Great truths always strike us by their simplicity and directness. 
The egg of Columbus, the sphericity of the earth, the axioms of 
geometry, and similar truths, are examples of this great principle. 
In his search after truth, man often misses his way, to wander in 
barren deserts, until a redeeming thought guides his steps out of 
the jungle of error back to the light of truth. ‘‘ New departures”’ 
and ‘‘reforms’’ are but returning from complicated error to simple 
truth. 

When the ЗостЕТА$ RUGBIANA COLLOQUII LATINI GRACIQUE, 
established for the purpose of introducing and propagating the 
collogsial method in teaching Latin and Greek, steps before the 
cultured public with the first Course of its periodical,—the Tus- 
CULUM,—it proclaims a movement for a fo/a/ reform in the field 
of classical studies, and exhibits a method of teaching, and learn- 
ing, which rivals in simplicity any of those employed so success- 
fully in the modern languages. 

All who are familiar with modern classical teaching and learn- 
ing, feel in their inmost heart that reform is urgently needed; 
yet at the word “reform” a whole chain of inquiries will arise, 
which may be grouped in the following classes : 

(a) Are the Classical languages worth teaching at all? 

(6) What are the faults of modern methods ? 

(с) What can a reform bring about, and by what methods ? 

Let it be allowed us to consider these questions separately. 


(а) ARE THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES WORTH TEACHING 
AT ALL? 

This question requires but a brief answer. All modern civil- 

zation is based on Roman and Hellenic. Most of our civilized 


tongues, as French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, etc., are either 
entircly Latin with some Greek elements, or, as in English and 





alike. ‘Translating and retranslating extracts from authors, т- 
stead of reading their complete works, cannot be the object of 
‘‘classical” education. As things stand, students may remember 
a few phrases from Cesar or from Xenophon, but they cannot ask 
for even a glass of water in either Latin or Greek. 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. 


т. The RUGBIANA method of mastering its lessons is unique. 
Each pupil (or leader of a class or circle), with pencil or crayon in 
hand, sketches the illustrations, one after the other, while szs/- 
taneously the equivalent Latin or Greek word 15 pronounced aloud ; 
and the COLLOQUIAL part must be repeated until, with the thought 
of e, —, О, etc., the equivalent Latin or Greek sentences rise 
instinctively to the lips and roll naturally from the tongue. Let 
not him who fails to follow literally these directions, accuse the 
Societas of his certain failure; since “‘Repetitio est mater studio- 
rum,’ and this “‘ repetitio”’ must be viva voce. Silent language- 
work is largely sommnol/ent, and as inefficient as rules for learning 
to swim; but as if by magic, through this practice, that which at 
first was Latin or Greek and foreign will become merely an 
extension of our mother-tongue. 

2. The Rugbian teacher thus must sfeaé Latin or Greek fluently 
and correctly, without hesitation, and use no other language in 
the class. His instruction is ora/ and col/oguial ; his pronunciation, 
ancient Roman and modern Greek. Students making use of this 
method for self-instruction, must read and re-read the Latin text 
aloud until perfect fluency is gained in uttering each and every 
word. 

3. The heart and secret of the remarkable success obtained by 
the RUGBIANA method is, that the idea is first given; then, the 
symbol of e.cpression. And teachers, particularly, must be doubly 
on their guard that they do not lapse into the diametrically oppo- 
site and unnatural course of requiring the pupil to guess or con- 
jecture the meaning /rom the language. Unusual care must be 
taken by the teacher’s position, motions, accents, illustrations, and 
board-work, to spare the class the humiliation and discourage- 
ment of uncertainty. Never, under any circumstances, must the 
pupil be appealed to until, in addition to the above, the Zeacher 
has distinctly asked and answered the question. Then, let him 
encourage the voluble repetition of the same by the class and 
individuals. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON. 


Anabasis, I: 1, greatly simplified and abbreviated; Notes explanatory 
and grammatical in Modern Greek and English; English Paraphrase to be 
rendered back into the Greek; the 57 Verbs of Chapter I in order of 
occurrence with parts and meaning, рр. 37-40. 


FIFTEENTH LESSON. 

Anabasis, I: 2, simplified and abbreviated; Notes as above; English 
Exercise as above; the St new Verbs of Chapter II as above; Redupli- 
cation, pp. 41-45. 

SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

Anabasis, I: 3, simplified; Notes; English Exercises; the 42 new 
Verbs. of Chapter III, pp 46-50. 

SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 


Anabasis I: 4, abbreviated ; Notes; English Exercise; the 12 classes 
of Pronouns with declension and meaning, pp. 50-54. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 
Anabasis, 1: 5, condensed; Notes; English Exercise, pp. 55-57. 


NINETEENTH LEssON. 
Anabasis, I: 6, 7, condensed; Notes; English Exercise, рр. 57-60. 


TWENTIETH LESSON. 
Anabasis, I: 8, including the death of Cyrus; Notes; English 
Exercise, pp. 60-63. 
PARADIGMS 


compact but complete, of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, numer- 
‘als, verbs, prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions and interjections, pp. 64-75. 


‘Eddyvexdy "Aigabytoy. 
Greek Alphabet. 


4 


Character. Pronunciation. Character. Pronunciation. 
A a ah А von 
B 36. NV 5 $. . ks 
Г yi. 0. 0 о. о 
J 9. thinthe U = р 
Е € é P p r 
Z 7 2 = as. S 
И д. . +. ee Г т t 
9 6%, . thinthing Г ош ее 
/ ¢ ee Ф oe. ph 
A x k A x? 

A A ] 4 dr ps 
af и т 2 w о 


I Г, before а, о, ви, has the initial sound of w in wool, but 
like у in yes before ев, г; уу, ух, like mg in angel. ?#X pro- 
nounced like wh in who before a, и, ви, but like Ле before Е, с. 


Jigboyyu..—DIPHTHONGS. 
at aS €. 
Et, ot, aS 7. 
и, as 00 iN moon. 
au, ev, aS ag. e¢; but as аб, еб, before vowels or 5, у, 8, *, 
A, My у, P- 


Iespata.— BREATHINGS. 


Over an initial vowel or diphthong! stands a [*] 447 or 
а [‘] daseia, but wholly silent in pronunciation. 


Xpévos.— QUANTITY. 


The vowels (ra gwvyevra) e, о, are always short (Spayéa) ; 
7, w, always long (s#axpd); а, г, и, sometimes short, some- 
times long. All diphthongs are long, except at, ot, at the 
end of a word. 


Tévoe.-—ACCENTS. 


The last syllable of a word is called the ultima; the 
next, Denult ; and the third from the last, antepenult. 

The accented syllables are marked by ["] or [``] or [ * ]. 
The ['] 95ета stands on one of the last three syllables of a 
word ; on the antepenult, only when the ultima is short, 
as dvO@pwros, man ; on the ultima, when the word is at the 
end of a sentence, as, тёхуоу xaddv, a good child, otherwise 
it 1S replaced by the [*] Japela, as, xadov téxvov. The [7] 
neptorwpévy stands on either the penult or the ultima; on 
the penult, only when the ultima is short, as, döpor, gift. 


Steypatianvs.—PUNCTUATION. 


The [, ] xö“ua, comma, and the [. ] reAeta,? period, are аз 
in English. The [-] dvw reästa, colon or semicolon, is 
above the line. The [; ] грштуматихду3 interrogation mark, 
is the English semicolon. The [!] !rtpywsnuarızöv,3 mark 
of exclamation, is the same as in English. 


I A breathing, or accent, stands over the second vowel of 
a diphthong. ?егуиу understood. 3 rueiov understood. 
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Г J . 
— --- Ze NOD nnn 
Грапих, Акту zur Еда. Г. raysia ха! zaurıin. 


Til ypappy eive т I; ‘НГ eive Aexty, хай evdeta.— Eive хи! 2 
рай "1, 7 
$ 4 АЕкту zur e00cia; “Oye, у 4 dev eive обтЕ Äerty обтЕ eüßeia, 


elve raysia ха! хартодт. 





Odrus [о ] 6 xuxhog etve pixpds. ’Exeivos [О] 6 xuxhog elve 
péyas.—Ad=y [©] 7 офара elve pexpd. “Exedy [@] 7 всфира 
eive реуаАу.—Тобто [0] 76 тетраушьоу eive ихрбу. ’Exeivo [[ | 
tO Terpdywvov eive plya.— H ogaipa elve втроууойт. To tetpayw- 
vov бёу elve otpoyybdov. ‘H ogaipa div elve rerpaywvos. Else 
6 xbxÄug tetpadywrus;, “Ore. Ti elve; ‘O xdxdog elve ypaupy xayı- 





zbin.—Ti elve тобто [| ] rerpaywvos 7 хохАох; "Exetvo dev 


elve ОбТЕ Terpdywvov обте хохАоб, elve урариу. 
To арброу.—Тне ARTICLE. 


“И Ehdyvexy pidooa Eyeı трёа appa, apoevızüv, 6 будихду, 7° 
ovdézepov, t6.—(The Greek language has three articles : 
masculine, ¢ ; feminine, у; neuter, 70.) 


То P'évos.—GENDER. 


`Чубрата Änyuvra eis, os, etve® yévous apoevexod4: els a 9 7, 
Фудихоб > eis ov, obdetépov.— (Nouns ending in os are of таз- 
culine gender ; in а or 7, of feminine gender; in oy, of 
neuter gender. ) 

То éxtOezov cupgwvet peta tod ovdpatus хата yévos, aptOpdv 
zat xtwotv.— (The adjective agrees with its noun in gender, 
number, and case.) 


ITi, abbreviated from ztvos efdous, of what kind? 

2hut, and, here means also. 

‘Attic eet, which is also used to-day, but not after dev. 
Witya twa EFarpvövra.— (A few are excepted.) 
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Synnartands тиб MAyOvezt205 `Аррой. 
Formation of the Plural Number. 

Та арбра, та vvopata, та Erilera xat al avtwvuptat oynna- 
ttLouae тру RAyOurtexyy dvopactixyy ws €5745.—(The articles, the 
nouns, the adjectives, and the pronouns form their nomina- 
tive plural as follows. ) 


A pOpa. 


"A prOpds Evixds (SING. ) | "ApcOpos [lanéuvztx0s (PLUR. ) 
"Apoevexdy, Onhuxd». ООДЕтерох. "Äpaevızöv. будихду. Ovdézepay. 


=") 0 @) (om) Ф 


of та 
’Ovonara. 
xoxhog  урайу Terpaywvov | xzuxiu: ypaupal Terpdywva 
’Eridera. 
puxpos рихра шехрбу шхро pixpai шхра 
ДЕХТОС dent о hextov Aextul Aexrat Acxta 
zp@Tus прёт) — пр@тоу проти: прот xTpwta 
dcutepos deuténa ФеОтЕроу deuvrepor devtepat deutepa 
"АААа (OTHER) Ел бета. 
Beayos payeta Врауь Bpayeis jIpayeiar Spayéa 
péyas пера) = мёуа peydhot peyalat  меуада 
Е560$ and пахо$ are formed like врахос. 
"Avrwvusslat. 
обто$ абту тобто ото ата! табта 
éxeivug = exe tv éxetvu exelvor ХЕ éxeiva 
tts tts Te rives Tives tiva 


A pcOuytixd.—NUMERALS, 


eis pla Ey =-one. 
dou doo doo =two. 
Tpeis rpeis тра —three. 
reosapz.s rlasapes Teosapa—four. 
"Evixos. Hix dovtexds. 
TOTOS rogue 


x60y "how much? zéaat | now many ? 
000 ) лова 
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elve mapaßupa, TO 6 Eriunkxes rerpdywvov @ elve бура. To 
Tpiywvov trepayw THs oixias elve oréyn, та dt шкра TeTpdywva 
trepayw THs aTeyns elve xarvodcya: (N капуобохл). To rerpd- 
ywvoy тобто Fl elve тратеба` АЛ’ éxeivo Pi, elve xabiopa. 

Mıxpa oixta elve xaAvßn, peydAn 6 ока, ] ото &ха плата 
Kai УутАа парадира, mAareias Oupas, iyyAnv nal тАатвау отеуту, 
Kai neyalas kamvoöoxas elve вуакторот. 

Meyalaı Hupaı Exovor блю PvAAa. тотал 6& бура (ai Sota 
Exover бую puAAa) elve EE WOuvpar. Meyalaı 8° E£wdupar elve rida. 

Уко№оу 


"Ev тот ra рабурати eioayovraı dvVo GAA rreceas, 7 yey 
Kal 7 alrıarınn Tou те Evıxov Kat rAnOvvtixod apcOpov.—(In this 
lesson are introduced two other cases, the genitive and the 
accusative of both the singular and plural numbers.) 


"Apoewxd. (Мазси те.) 
“Evixés. (Sing.) ПАч@уутикбз. (Plur.) 
Tevıch. (Сеп.) Totrov тоб peyddou | (Gen.) Toirwr rar peyddwr xixduor. 
кук^№оц. 


Alraruch. (Ас.) Toürov тди ueyar | (Ас.) Тобтоуз rods neydAovs xixdous. 
KUKNop. 


OnAurd. (Feminine.) 


(Gen.) Tovrwr тфи ucxpdr ока», 
(Ac.) Tatras rds шкрёз olxlas. 


Tev. (Gen.) Tatras rs шкраз olxlas. 
АМ. (Ac.) Tavrny rh» шкрё» olxlar. 


OvSérepa. (Neuter.) 








Tev. (Сеп.) Тобтоу rod xdaréos äva- | (Gen.) Tovrwr ту whardwy dvaxcrd~ 
KTO pov. pwv. 
Alt. (Ac.) Тобто rd rAard dvdxropoy, | (Ac.) Tatra ra тХатёа dvdxropa. 
"Apıdunrixd. 

(‘Ap.) (@nd) (O08.)| (Ар) Om.)  (088.) 
Геунсй. dvds, muds, dvds. TPLOY, три», Tpıw». 
Alrıarıch. Eva, Ша», ey, T pets, Tpeis, тра. 

дю (the same in Tecodpwy,  Tercdpwr, rercordpwr. 


all cases.) | réooapas, récoapas, товара. 
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Maßnpa Teraprorv. 


"Еугабба, ©) eve Sv0 xvxAor. Avo кукАоь Kal dxrives kauvovar! 


& rpoxov. "Eriunkes rerpdywvov irepdyw теотаршу TpoxWv Kal 
Pupös xauvovor rn араба. “H араба airy Bye сха 
скетту (стеуци) ко dvo pupovs. “Арафа, 1 droia бу (Хе one 
myv 056 (nor) тесоара$ Tpoxovs, АЛЛА povoy буо, eve Fon 
карроу. "Anafıov 6, то Ömolov exe Eva povoy Tpoxov Kai dvo 
AaBas, elve „у xeıpdpala. 


Meyas rpoxös, 6 ömolos elve пАдочоу oixias, Kai oixia 





Kdy.vovet pvArov 1 bdpopvdrov. Td vdwp кие тди Tpoxoy, д 
дЕ rpoxds Kıyei Tov иуЛоу. 

"Evrav6a «уе ока, 1 ото &хе tynAnv Kamrvodoxny - 
ToLavrn oixia elve Ben ёруобтаочот. "AA avrn A N ока elve 
mupyos. Ilvpyos elve oixia ФутАЙ xai orten, 1 Ш Grota &ха 
oreynv ду. Akv elve xai то noAußdoroyövAor ofv ; Мамота, 
Kal то poArvPdoxovdvAoy Exei alxunv. 

Тобто <== eve рахазра. Kai тобто ——m dive pdyapa. “H 
трету paxarpa «уе fein, 1 St Sevrépa dey &хе alxpyv. "Aubo- 
repaı al naxarpaı Exovoı ordbas ка: AaBas. “H спаду rhs rparys 
paxaipas elve öfein - 1 спаду Guws (however) ris devrépas payai- 
pas Sev elve ofeia, elve арВАеа. Ai спада duborepwv Trav pa- 
xoupav elve бел. °H ЛаВу ту rpwrys paxatpas elve xvpry, 1 
Se ris Sevrépas «ба. “H рахира elve Epyakeiov (tool) d€v. 
“Н pdyapa, } ömoia dtv elve dfeia, elve dußAein. 

TO naxaipıov (кра naxaıpa) копте. To 05 naxaipıoy Korret, 
то dußAd ду копте. Ti xauveıs ; komtw.To podvBdoxdvdvdAov. 
"Oxı, Sev xdwres, GAA’ дух TO noAvßdonovövkor. Ofivoner 
то noAvßdokxovövAov da TOU naxaupiov. 

SKoAtoy. 

"Axrives, 1 dxris (the ray), усику: ris dxrivos. ‘Акту, elve 

1 pila (the root) » es, elve  xardAngis THs пАубуутика$ Övona- 


OTIKnS. 


1 Attic rowüve:. 
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wpa Swoexarn « % wpa. 6%- 
(12%) 





‘О 70$ дуатеАЛа &v rn AvaroAy то mpwi, тп кт] фра, км 
вуаВмуе Ev rw обрауф. “Отау 6 nAos dve Фу ro péow Tov 
obpavov, eve peonuBpia. Mera ryv Öwöexarnv wpav 6 NAcos 
ката Валу Kal THv domepav, TH &кту wpa, Svea Фу rn Азове. “Awd 
ns AvaroAns Tov 1№00 рЕХрь THs Avoews афтоб elve pépa. 
"Awd Tis Exrys трибе wpas nexpı THs Swdexdrns lve wzpd 
peonpBpias (т. м.) ° dd 6 туз Öwdexarns exp. THs éowépas elve 
pera nernußpiav (и. и.). Td reooapa стра rov обрауоб elve 7 
"Avarody, 7 Meonußpia 1 Noros, 1 Avoıs км 6 Boppas. 

“H cednvy éxae тооара$ фасес ' 1 прет фас Фе ()) TO 
тр@тоу тетартоу`  Sevrépa dacs @Ф) elve juoeAmwos (1) - 
тата avgave, ко elve 1] Tpirn фдаолс, SyAady, то TeAevraiorv 
réraprov = (Sevrépa with colors reversed): sera 5& табта, elve 
О mavoeAnvos (1). Taxews 7 ceAnvy pmecodrat Kat, бтау dey éxn 
axrivas ovde heyyy, elve voyunvia 7 уа ceAnvy. 

"Orav 6 „os dtv Ave Ev tw офрауф, elve WE (1). Or 1 
cern dtv beyyn, elve axoros (то). H ура eive фотвит, п 
w£ oxorevn. Td das rov YAiov elve Aaumpöv, то THS TEAnVAS 
wxpöv (pale). ‘О wAdtos Adurea- 1 о«Адуу biyya of dorepes 
Aaumupitovor. Поте Аайте 6 Поз; 6 NAros Adurrea THY уыбрау. 
Поте феууе 1 оду; `Н cern феууе THY wera. 

Хко№от. 
Ai xAtoes. — THE DECLENSIONS. 

Та dvopara kai та ériBera KAivovra ката тре Seaddpous тро- 
movs (Ways), 9 коек. 

‘H прету KAioıs переехе (Contains) dvonırı davevına Anyovrs 


I} ^ 3s ~ с ~ > “a e 5 € / 
€V Tr) OVOMLITLK ] EVLK ) EIS, ау, N), IS, OLOV (as) ° о véavias, youn?T 
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"Ov. 
Tev. 
Aor. 
Ат. 
К. 


т. терь mpo0ects, per alriarixys ompaive, around: pera 


MAOHMA Е. 


*Apo. Oni. "Apo. On. 085. |’Аро. Gyr. 058 
sy wy wry 
as ou а es a 
«у wy «у шУ. wv 
aus 2$ ots ot 
as оу$ a as a 
as ot а és а 


yevexns, Concerning. 


2. 


о лифе 


у, in, wdvrore (always) pera ботикйе. 

. avrds, airy, афто, he, she, it. 

dxepauos (Apo. @yA.), or, (Ovd.), entire. 

урмкукАлоу, урл (npiov, half). 

6 доттр, Tov dorépos. 

то mpwt, Morning, elve äxAırovy (undeclined). 

дуатеАЛе, dvaBaiva, xataBaiver: dvd, пр ката, down - 


теАЛе, rises: Baive, goes. 


g. `Н dvors, west, кМуетол ovrw: (Ev.) dvors, dvorews, будь, 


бус tv. 


ТО. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


(IIA.) övoeıs, S¥cewv, Övoeoı, Sos. 
pera, mpodecis, pera yerınnjs, with pera alrıarıxns, after. 
do, mpoßeoıs, pera yerırns, from. 
РЕХрь wpoects, pera yenixys. up to, until. 
тро, пробеоч$, pera yerxys, before. 
6 Boppäs, rot Boppa, rw Boppa, rov Boppay. 
"H $40, кеты ws (as) 1 Övors. 
] NmoeAnvos, ум = half. 
@rara, then. 
avgave, it waxes. 
önAady, that is. 
re\evralos, reXevtaia, TeAevraior, last. 
pera tavra, after this. 
бе, but, ovdérore rideraı Ev doyy mporacews (it is never 


placed at the beginning of a sentence). 
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‘O rpoxös Tov pvdov xıveiraı (is moved) фто rod vdaros: of 
ри: pol (small) трохоё rov pvAou kıvsivrar bro Tov игуаЛоу tdporpo- 
xov. “Yd rivos xweivras of Tov pvAov трохоё; td Tov tdporpoxov. 
“Уто rivos китай 1 duoga; 1 арафа kıveirau tard тоб Urmov: td 
Tivos kıveiraı 6 Urios; 0 Urmos «wei €avrov (himself ). 

CEB» Kıedrau 7 cedjvyn, 1 yy Kat 6 NAuos; рамта, Kı- 
убутм. Atv elva 1 aeAnyn Sopvddpos THs yas, Kal 1 TAR 
Kıveirau td THS 71$; рамота, 7 yy кие THY о«Апуцу. "Yo Tivos 
Kıveiru 1 71; абту Kweirae bd тоб YAiov. Ti ку Tov Мои; 
ö Beds. Elvu 1 771 Öopubopos тоб ]№ 010; öxı, «а тАауцтте. 
Пос mAavyraı trapxovow; Фтархоцочу дкть wAavATaL, Ti ии 
Ta тои пАауутоу дуората; (1, mus dvouaLovTaL of тАауйтаи); 305 
та ray пАауутои дубрата ° 6 Epuns, 1 Афробтт, 1 In, 6 "Арте, 6 
Zeus, 6 Xpovos, 6 Ovpaves, км 6 Iloveıdwv - Tavra Чи таута mAav- 
raz ofrives wept Tod HALov Kal Хто TOU HALov Kıveivrau Ev тф офрауф. 

О{кобочи ка év rw vdarı (wa; pddiota, of iyOves Ca oixov- 
ow év тф vdaTt* morovs wdbas Exovow; of 106 ду Exovaıv modas - 
mas kwovow; колурВбочу. Elva 6 iyJis ev ro übarı Fyustpav ка} 
vixta; BeBatws (certainly), ии таутоте (always) év rw Übarı, 
dev &£epyxerai more. | 

IxoAuov, 

"Yrrapxovaıv eis Thy EAAnvıryv Evvea pépy Tov Adyov, SyAady- 
то арброи, то eriOyrov, TO Ovona, 1 dvrwvupia, TO рпра, то drip- 
рума, 6 aüvövouos, 6 mpoßecıs, то епуфоуура. (There are in 
Greek nine parts of speech, viz.: the article, adjective, 
noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposition, 
interjection. ) 

`Н «Aicıs Tod apOpov. 


“Evixds. TIA nO uvrixos. 
"Apo. Om. 055. "Apo. On. 0%6. 
"От. 0 7 то о at Ta 
Tey, TOU THs rov | тои тыр Toy 
Aor. то m To TOUS Tals Tois 


’ / и у 4 [4 
Аст. тоу ти то TOUS TAs та 
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17. Höcoı, -os, 1, ov, ктА, nafas то душ арброу- dvrwvupiaxdy 
eriderov (pronominal adj.), how many planets are there ? 

18. 'Iod, érepwvnpa, voila, behold, here are. 

19. Tatra, dyrwv. бежтикт (pronoun demons.), ovros, 
avrat, TovTo* Tovrou, Tavrys, KTA, ое. г (10) ка ee, this. 

20. ‘Ixus, vos, ov. rpitys dpo., fish. 

21. KodvpBaow, ру. auvnpnpevov трётоу #And. Ths Spurruys 
(3 pl. Indic.), they swim. 

At this point there should be a thorough review and 
mastery of the various grammatical forms and terms 
already given. Thus, оп рр. 3, 4, are some fifteen ; р. 6, 
twelve; p. 8, the plurals of the old and some new ones ; 
ро. 10-16, a score more, including the essentials of the 
entire dedension. In the present lesson references to the 
preceding, in full and abbreviated, have been employed, 
but henceforth the abbreviations should suffice, or merely 
the terminations after the different parts of speech having 
inflection. 


Маро. “EBdopov. 
A “Exopev Evravda (we have here) dvopaxpds 


Kal mapadAyAous урарраз ` 1 ypaupy A Вол rocov (SO) paxpa бооу 
(as) 7 yp. В: mpös rovras (moreover) 7 yp. В eivar тдооу р. 6. 
фур. А. OA—OB. Пооот (how) peyas elva 6 кукАоз А; 6 
кикЛос А elvu rocov ueyas бдоу 6 В. КмоВ; 
А A _ 


B 
Г 


Е —_ 


я — 








Elva: 1 ур. А тбоор paxpa дооу 7 yp. В; 7 yp. A Sev ии, 
ктА, ВАЛА 1 ур. В eivar ракротера tis урари А (1, ракр. dard 
(тара) ryv ур. А). Elvac 1 Z rocov ракра öcor Е; airy (it) 
Sev elvar ктА, GAN’ elvar Врахитера tis ypapuns Е (7, Врах. тара. 
ryv ypappny Е). Elva В т. р. 6. Г; dy, 1 yao (for the) Г ви 
] paxpotdrn nerafv бАшу ту $ ураррат. Поа éore Bpayurépa 
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adjs. in gender, number, case. After the comparative the 
construction can be, (а), 7, than, with same case after as 
before it; (4), the G.; (0), ато or пара with Ас. Find 
examples in the lesson. 

2. The regular terminations for Comparison are, (a), 
-TEPOS, -ра, -роу* татоз, -rn, -тоу` but, (0), -iwv, ют, С. -:ovos, 
«tA, occur with a few adjs. in ancient Greek where the 
modern inclines to follow the rule: thus, (а), “Ywy\0s, 
-Aorepos, AOTaros* XuapyAds, «ri: (6), Bpaxis, Bpaxiwy (Bpuxr- 
tepos), Врахютов (Врахитатоз)° peéyas, peitwv (peyarirepos), 
peyıoTtos (pcyaXdtraros), 

3. Adjectives having e, вр before the final a, retain 
the ain the fem.; others become 7; hence the accent is 
different from the masc. and neuter. ; 

4. Distinguish eis, into, mpodecis, from els, one, @рид- 
рлутакоу. 

5. Aunras (бра раб. Tpirov.), ov. ОА. тук Tpirms' -mas, 
mados, KTA, 

6. “PaBdos, ov, Чиа dvwuddws Tod Onr. THs Sevrépus: a\Aa 
(others) eivar, 7 nrepos, continent: 1 vyoos, island: 1 vocos, 
sickness: 7 0605, road * 1 tadpos, ditch. 

7. Els, ма, ву* évos, шаз, ктА, dpıdunrxov (numeral) can 
be used for а or av, or the noun stand alone, or be fol- 
lowed by tis, ri: thus, &v waAdriov, maAarıov, паЛатюу tt, all 
mean, а palace, but the first is most colloquial (modern) 
Greck. 





Мадтра "Oyöoor. 


I Хи WN ur 
[Tewypagixos xaprıys THs Ymeipov. | 
’Exeiro (that) то peya vdwp petage "Apepexns (-1, OnXr.) «Kat 
Erporns (-7) evar AtAavtixy баЛасоа (ys), 7 ATAapTiKOS wKea- 


, ^ N NY + € , ’ ' . 2 m ” ee ~ 
vos (or, apo. ), L EIVUL О PLEYLO TOS WKEAVUS ! EKELVOS OO TLS (о 0то:0$ } 
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"Ev тф pow буо Волубу elvu pia cords (ddos, OnA.), ares 
pera£d tyAcrépwr Bovvav eva Baden: worapds ris бу [ил técov 
Вах бооу 6 wxeavis: 5 Eipyyixds wxeaves elvu 6 Babvraros. 

ZxoAuov. 
‘H троту кок. 

‘Ovo, 1 пу, ка, баласоа. 6 поМтуь, Tapias 

Tev. ris tuys, olixias, Gardoons: Tov поМтох, ташоу 

Дот. 79 Tyan, ока, Jardoon: Te moÄiry, Tapia 

Air, Typ rum, oixiav, OdAacoav: Tov поМтцу, Tanlav 

-aL 
-ov (for awv) 
-aus 
-as 

Notice (a), the р/ита/ terminations are the same for 
all nouns; (2), the singular feminines have three and 
masculines, which add s, two forms; (c), the accent, 
according to the rule for substantives, remains on the 
same syllable as in N., except that the С. plu. is always 
circumflexed (because contracted), and the third class, 
called ‘‘recessives,’’ has the accent as far as possible 
(three places) from the ultima; (4), ultimate accents are 
circumflex only in С. and D.; (e), long accented penults 
take the long (circumflex) accent only when the ultima 
is short. 

1. 'A-«kivyrov == 2lpha privative, Eng. ‘ип’ or ‘‘non,’’ 
and as equally common in Greek should be fixed in mind 
once for all. 

2. Oürosör. Demonstrative and possessive pronouns 
_ require the article, this Фе river; demonstratives must 
stand as here or after the noun, zever between art. and п. 
unless an adjective also modifies the noun, when they 
may stand before the noun, as, 6 péyas ovros пт. But pos- 
sessives stand between art. and noun, as, 6 &uös Uros, (the) 
my horse ; this is called the ‘‘ attributive,’’ the other the 
“ predicate ’’ position. 
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wepixexadvpeva, we птера. Ara каруочочлу 1 xrilovor феей dv 
тф ибофтыу ФоАЛшу, кой eis фоейх adivovow abyd GP, xai ex ray 
avyov KÄWOTOUTL puxpOTepa птууа, TovTéaTW, veoocovs (Chicks). 

‘Opady y7 pe реброу elvu ALBddov (Acywv, meadow): év 
To Ави moAA& puKpa Kai труфера (tender) фита aifdvovow 
(grow): atra (these) eva: xoprapızd (herbage). 

`О trios StaBaiva Exei nal dAAa oinıaxa (Ga ws Bwdes ка 
dyeAddes. II ‘Арфотера (ва, 6 Bots xai 1 dyeAäs Exovor xépara 
ёт THs KepaARs Twv, xal dvopdLovra кератофора (cornifera). 
Микро: fro. évopdlovra: том 4 mouAdpua, Sroiwv $ патур övo- 
paleras 6 immos nal 1 рттр 1 popdba: ot S& wuxpol Boes nal dyeAd- 
des elvar pooyor, 7, бара№а. TIoAAcoi Boes ка dyeAddes evar dyeAn 
(herd), xai d:ddopus dyeAcı Bowy kai dyeAddwv oxnpariLovow ко- 
табюу (drove) * ка: dyé\ot Grrrwv nal Вооктиатау Tpdyovew Хортоу 
évros (in) Tov Aepivos. 

"Н 9045 yrıs каАуттета txd Хортоу eis rjv бтоау ai бум 
Opéhovra: elvar 1 Воск wesen, Grov Umapxovoıv ка {ща dv тоб 
ZAG daceot, томбта ws, Akovres, T’ypes, арктал (-n, bear) ка! 
sae Луко ° Tatra 6 eva Onpia, 1, бура (ба, evo (while) 
ol ттоё ко кератофдра {wa eva: Восктрата. ‘AyéAat peta тт 
Opebijv rov xöprov barayovoıy eis то роакюу (brook) ка wivovar то 
Обир, Kal тер: THs peonuBpias ovvayovras фто THY TOV беубрыу откиь 
(shade) xai wépovor (pass) тд реоурерихубу. 54 

Ххо№ют. 
‘H devrépa xALors 

elvar evxoAos (easy ) repıexovoa (containing) дбудрата Tov dpoen- 
коб Kai obderepou (ки dA‘ya OmAıxov, dpa ver. кВ’, 6), буладт 


"Evexds. HAnduvrıxos. 
‘Ovo. 6 Immo: то бебру of immo‘ та — беубра 
Tev. Tod Immov: тоб dévdpov | тбу (ттоу Tov деубрыу 
Aor, TO (лпо` to devdpw | Tois tras: tots беброх 
\ \ , 


Alt. Tov irmov: то devdpov ToUs Urrovus* Ta деубра, 
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‘Oc viot кой ai Ovyarépes évds warpds xal шас unrpös dow of 
adeAbor xai ai 4деАфа. Td puxpov madiov evar dyopaxıov, тд 
puxpov кораочоу elvu madionn: TO 6 шкротероу réxvov elvar TO 
vırmov, 7 то Bpebos. TS уцтюу aifave кой yiveraz 5 mais: 6 mais 
peyalöve gws ov (until) yivy veavias 1 veavis, nal тоте elvar véos 
° dvOpunros * 6 dynp Фу dow AALKvoveras Taxéws (quickly) yiveraı yepwv, 
} 5 yun) ypaia (уербутитоа)* rédos (finally) év rpoBeBnxein (ad- 
vanced) YAwia Ovjoxovow: 6 Odvards fori то -doxarov дроз 
(cwopov) dvOpwmrivys фил. 

То vexpov copa dvOpwrivys trdpfews кат (is called) 
птбра, 0 pera So N Tpeis урёрах Gérera eis copoy I: 7 
Géors eis TH Groiay of dvOpwra Фетоуоь rods vexpots atrav им 
тафос 7 рупра „Ei 1 6 Odors ву т] бтоа elvu GAa та утрата 
(of тафог) elvu кошлтрюу 1 vexporabeiov. „чья, Orav 6 
marıp oikoyeveias Twos бутоке, Ta Téxva Tov yivovra: брфауа. xal 1 
руттр THs olxoyeveias yynpa. "Ev 6 1 руттр дтоддут км 6 marıp 
vuubeveras Sevrépay orv{vyov, airy бу dvu 1 davrwv pyrnp 
GAAG 1 pyrpvid. Tlayres of дубритое Gvjoxover бить «Туи Футтох. 
dravres [ил yeyernpevo: (begotten ) фто тотро$ xai unrpos  öAos 6 
dads eis ОАдкАтрои Tov Koc pov (Ev TY olxovpevy) oxnparile (form) 
то dvOpwmwov yévos: wavres of dvOpwroi cicw adeAdot, Td yévos 
(off-spring) rav дубретиу` wodAal olxoywvaaı oxnpariloven 
yevedv, 7oAAd прбо’алта, аду, Kai of xdrouo: (inhabitants) идут 
érapxias Ev Ovos. 

ZxoAvov. 
‘H rpirn «Aloıs 
териха тете Sy дуорётоу Ayyovrwv ws mpös ту pilav ws d£ns- 
eis (a) dpwvov (mute, dpa aed. ке, 5): (В) урафоитеу (A, р, и, р): 
(у) о: (8) Е: (ce) v, в «= “Evrad6a & etpioxovra: ба та Tpia 
yen. “Opa ras xaradngas, oer. ве. 

(a) 6 pvAag, axos, KTA, -—1 бриз, доб °-— то рабура yyaros. 

(В) 6 рутыр, Topos `— pis, Pwwös'— TO wépas, wéparos. 

(у) 6dAnOns, доз, Hei, Of: Beis, доу, Oéor, де — тд yevos, vous. 
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Maßnua `Еубекатот. 

‘H xadvBy torara Ev peop беубриу ка} drwpoxyriwv 
atte (-ov, ro, orchard). Пер туи xaAußnv evar dypos 
(0, field) &v & Boes (Büöes), dyeAddes nal iro брефоуга. po 
rhs xaduBys wryva (-ov, fowl) oixıaxa, olov öpvides (-vıs, vıdos, 7, 
hen) офи veoacois, öpvides ris "Ivöias xai aAerropes TaAAcı Cyrovon 
Tov omopov (-os, 6, grain). ‘Eyyis (mAyoiov) ris KaAvBys elva 
morauos Ev Ф xnves (Hv, xnves, 7, Foose) nal vjoca: (-a, ys, 1, 
duck), rryva b6poßıa (-ıos, -ıov, aquatic) dAsevovow (fish). 

Mıxpa oikoyeveia каток THY KaAVByV, Kai Kopaaıov ть (girl) 
&fepxerau бла THs Ovpas фероу (bearing) ködıvov (-os, 6, basket) - 
éx Tov коф:уоу скорпфе Tov oTopov eri THY ynv' ol veorool кака- 
piovres (peeping) ка cuvmeropeva (flying together) rovs 
omopovs dro rou darédov (-ov, ground) ovAdAcyovow. 

`Н oixoyeveıa nrıs Фуке Taurnv THY KaAUBnv elvan xwpuavoi - 
Aa Badu, dypoi, praxes, Sevdpa, moiuvıa ко aAvßaı elvar E£oxn, Kaz 
ot avOpwirot xarorkovvres Ev tH boxy и Хиршуог. "Orav elvu 
woAAal окии öpov, olkia mAnciov olkias, elvu кит (town), ка 
peyaAy кюил, wos (City). фей Oc evorxotvres év та 
woreoe dtv elvar xwpuavoi dior dev evorxovow Ev xwpiy, АЛЛа, поёт 
peyaAwv Kwpav, Tldvres of поМтол (citizens) dv Exovoı ras 
éaurav olkias, karoıoveı Kai avras dyyxovcas (belonging to) 
dAAots* 6 Kamoıkwv TV вамтоб oikiav elvar oixoxvpys, 6 de THY TOD 
GAXov, Evorkiaorns‘ of pév плоти Karoıkovaıy дуактора, ot Se 
mrwxoi, xadvBas. ‘Aypot, doa, dpy, mworapoi, кора, полах 
oxnparikovor Tv KaTouiay 7 marpida (-rpis, 1, fatherland) пи 
то €dvos (ovs, то, nation) xarexeı ai Хора dmo тоб ArAavrıxov 
éws Tov Eipnvixov, ки 4то tev öpwv THs Bprtavuns Apepınns ews 
Tov Meéixov вц 7 marpis Tov '`Арерикаушу. Тесоаракоута твоо’ара 
(44) томтейи xal Её ётархем Тушивиол Kal пообоал Ev тоМтикду 
Паута та €Ovy тп ут, 
bAGKANOOS 1 YH arrı) Kat HAa та &vavrn, ol wAaVATAL, 0 №05, Kat 


€Ovos, eivar, ‘‘ А Hvwpevau TloArreiı.'’ 
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Мадура Ашдекатом. 
Ta ‘ApOunrixa. 


"AroAvra Taxrırd "Apdunra Eripprpara 
Cardinals Ordinals Numeral Adverbs 
та els, ша, & | xparos, -n, -о | drat once 
2 В dio Sevrepos, -а, -оу dis, twice 
3 4 Tpeis, Tpia Tpiros, "2,0 | rpis, three times 
4 8 réscapes, -pa| TErapros, -7, -ov| rerpaxıs, four times 
SE, TEVTE перлтоз, ch mevraxts, five times 
6 st & ёкто$ cixoodxis, twenty times 
7 C ётта {Вбошоз éxarovraxts, 100 times 

8 у gun Zydoos Хак, I000 times 
a vvaTos » ‘> , 

19 г дека déxaros j Apıöpoi Avddoyor 

II ва’ Sdexa &Séxaros ardovs, single 

12 of dubexa SwSéxaros ‚бтдобз, double 

13 «у Sexarpia, кт. Öckaros TpiTos | rpirdois, triple 

20 к «кода cixoo TOs | rerpaxrAovs, quadruple 

21 xa eixoovev eiKooTos mpwros |= wevrarAois, five-fold 

30 у Tpıakovra тракосто$ вкосалА о 


40 м reccapdxovta| Teccapaxorrds *KarovramAous 

50 у jwevTnKovTa | жеутукосто$ | ХМат 09$ 

бо € éfyjxovra, | €Ennoo ros "Apıdpoi "Abppnpevor 
70 0, éBdoprxovra ‚Eßboumortös |} vows, the unit 

80 л’ дубопкоута öydonkoorös al povdées, the units 


90 7 Ewersnovru Ewergnootos | Suds, the couple 
TOO р, «катоу éxaroo Tos ai dexddes, the tens 
200 © Suaxdova Siaxoo toe ros al éxatovrades, the hun- 
300 т тракобш ‚ Tplakoa oo Ts dreds 


’ / 
400 у тетракоси | TeTpaxoo toc Tos Wi Send nds, the dozen 
500 ? mwevTaxogla | пеутакобювс`то$ 4 exoads, the score 


éfaxoow. éfaxom too rds , \ , 
700 W &птакдои ёттакобчосто$ Apıdpot Kao parixot 
800 w ‘ntraKxdow éxtaxogwaTos |тд pov, 1% 
900 =) фувакоси, | уувакоочосто$ 7 тртоу, ¥, ктА. 
1,000 а ХА xıA1o0 TOs | duo трата, 25 
2,000 ‚В буо Хаб еб dir xLAtoo rs | Tpia 1 Terapra, 4, 
ev éxaToppuptov ёкаториирюсто$ Ev км TMCV, Г} 


Only 1, 3, 4 (and in Attic 200 upwards) are declined : 
all the Ordinals as Adjectives have their proper declen- 
sion. 
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xai Aopicrov, olov- "`Еуеруптит-— а Avw, ys, «TA. 1 O&Aw Ava (и), 
I shall loose, habitually: да Лю, ons, ктА. 7 Аш Arvoa, 
I shall loose.  Wasyrucj—Oa Av¥wyar 1 OAw Avera, 7, Pa 
Auda 1 (Aw Avo}. 

‘Opotws 1 "Yroderun (Ефктис]) oxynparera Ex tov да кы тп 
mapararıkns WMHS mapararıxnns Tov OéAw ка THs апар- 
eubarov, olov- "Evepynrixy—Oa EAv-ov, es, €, орет, ETE, ov, 1 
deAov Ave, I should (or would) be loosing, 7, [0a &Avoa] 1 
7deAov Avon, I should loose. Пабутикт— ва édvdpnv 7 7Oedrov 
Aveo Oar, 7, Ga €AVOnV 1 удеот AVF. 





Madnna Aéxarov Tpirorv. 
6 Totro то охпра elvar dvOpwrivy xepadry: 1 кору Kaluıreı 
` ` or a € ld м ld / “~ и 

THv коруфуи THs Kepadys* 0 veavias Exet пАвора кору TOU YEepov- 
Tos: of py Exovres корцу elvar фаЛакро. Td ёрпрообеу pépos 
Sty xadvrrera: td трёхфи GAAG то Omiodev, Kal то Acioy péEpos 
` у e ` м , ” 4 > ` ` 
delvu т прбоштоу Ov TO dvw pépos пАпочоу THS коме Фот то 
рёголтоу td 0 of 6фбаЛио: ciow. 66 Ta ВАефара. Exovoı Bre- 
gapidas (pardéxAada), trép 6& тфу BArepdpwv ил al ddpves. “Н 
pis Exovoa блю робота, elvar perati ray бю дфбоАрбу. “Emi тбу 
trAayiwy THs Kepadrjs eloı Svo xporador, Omir ev 6 abray dvo dra, @9 
“Уло ryv piva eloı та xeiAn, TO dvw ка TO KdTW: тд dvw тфу dpce- 
wx@v KaAdvrrerat bd Tpıyav, 1 роотаф (акоз). Мета ray ха- 
Абу воть то отобра. Ev @ eioı бю тара döovrwv тебециеуюу ev Trois 
обо ° Karomıv ту ddovrwv Kal тфу ovAwy elvar 1 Urepwa, xal 
mAnoiov, 7 yA@ooa, “Упо тб като yxetdos elvu 6 тоушу Kal тд 
yevaov: peragd Tov muyovos Kal Tay штоу eva. та yvada, perafv 
dé rovrwy те Kal THs ри’д$ ciow ai mapeat, H xedaA7 toraras Urep 
TOU TpaxyAov, ovTos 6 perafd ray dio ру, &$ dv E£epxovrau (bvov- 
e у р A nr > [A ` ”~ x 
ow) ot övo Bpaxioves pera тшу Фукфушу Kat TOY Tepıyeipidwv. O ev 
у 7 < 4 € 5 ко id € у , / 
Bpaxiwy elvar 6 Öefıos, 6 de, 6 dpiorepös of Bpaxioves Anyovow eis 
x a e ¢ 4 у ` у м ? us } N 
Tas xeipas wy ёкасту Exeı maAapmv Kal wevre SaxrvAovs av al dxpai 


mpodvAarrovraı imo dviywy. Ot Saxrvdoi ciow: 6 avrixep, 6 
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`О Паратат:кд$ axnparileru, — 
`Еуеру.—&-Лу-оу, €5, €, OMeV, ETE, OV. 
Паду.—-Луо-диту, ov, ето, бмеба, eve, оуто. 


“О ‘'Абресто$ axnparikeru, — 
Evepy.—€-Av-0a, gas, се, Tapev, Tare, дат, 
Ta6y.—€-Av-cduyv, сш, caro, сареба, vacde, cavro, 

Avgnows.—Augment. 

Ta му dd cupdaovov dpxoueva pyyara eis Tov тарататикду 
ка; döpıarov THs öpıorıxıs AapBavovow Ev rn dpxy © € 6 Авуст 
avénous avAAaßınn (р dt SmAaordLerar, ws, реш, Eppeov, Eppev- 
ca)‘ та 6 4то pwryevros, Tperovet тд арктикду фыупеу, Kat A€ye- 
ти ато xpovırn, ws 1. 

а eis n ws dxovw, укотоу 
‘у “" Amilo, yAmıkov (Exw, elxov) 

“ ‘‹ ОТА бы, wrAılov 
alodavonaı, nodavöunv 
октеры, фктероу 
avfavw, migavov 

ev ‘ qu “' «Хора, mbxouyy 

Ta ёк mpoßerewv отубета рПрата atfdavover peta THy rpdbeccy, 
droBoAy Tov Aryovtos wryjevros (mv Tüv wept Kai mpd), ws, 
dyti-ypadw, avr-éypadov. 


28° ^^ 


av 


From this point the Notes will continue to be in lit- 
erary modern Greek, translated when necessary; the 
* Lessons will be the First Book of the Anabasis in Sub- 
ject, Vocabulary, and Construction, but greatly simpli- 
fied, with corresponding English exercises. Thus the 
teacher’s terror—the gulf separating the Primer and 
Classical Author—will be bridged, while the living 
language already acquired will be retained. 
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npeoß. ... veur. — ovvKpirad (comparatives, 22, 2) rov 
про Bus, old (presby-tery) «ai véos, а, ov (17, 25) new, 
young (== vefos, novus), (ve)w didre то птротуоциеуоу фшуйеи € 
elvar Враху (be. preced. vwl. short) pe... d€ (16, 22) 
= popu (particles) onpaivovra now, Zndeed, on the one 
hand . . . then, du/, on the other hand: фи (11) «Aiverau ws 
то dpOpov (18), ds, 7, 0, OU, KTA., 7 yey Krytixy (С. poss. ): 
nv = WAPATATLKOS TOU eini (e-sum, am) . "Apraf. (24) ° pyTnp 
(29) mater: афтов, 7, dv = avTwvupia SpiotiKy  Emavalnırıny 
(distinctive or repetitive), self, same, his, hers, etc. 
Ilapvo. (28 a): ет& 5é, and when: d-odevos (19, 9, 10; 
24 1), in-firm, sick: reAev., terminus, end: Biov (bio- 
graphy), life: BovaA. (vol-o), wil-l, wish" тора, by, beside: 
мета, a-midst, affer- weur., middle voice — for himself: 
dro, €& . . . @ri, eis, from (without and within)... . to 
(outside and inside): ти d. т., the province the (one): 
carp., Перо Adis, satrap’ orpar(os)-dyos, army-leader 
(cf. Aox(os)ayös, captain): dvd... ката, пр... down: 
Aaßuv, ovca, dv, ovros, «A. (28 a) taking: ov, cum, with, w. 
help of: é-avrg, him-self- Ti. (28 у) PvAa(xs)é (26 а), 
guard: тра-к. (32) érAd-rys, armor-er, hoplite-soldier - Eev. 
(24): Odv., thanat-opsis, death-vision * the of D. death, elvas 
7 ЕЛАеи rafıs — ‘‘attributive’’ position of the С. 
ovA-A, — ow-A., ar-rests: &a-ß., across(apart)-throws, 
slanders: (cf. Eng. ball, thing thrown): про... xpos = 
тор, (be)for(e) . . . for(e)-wards, fo-wards: Er-i, up-on, 
against: coi, ävrwvupia ß xpoowm«y (2d pers. pro.), thou, 
xAiverau, ov, gov, aol, се, Tpeis, Орбу, tiv, duas: ботик] pera 
ins Eri- ö-mws, some-how, how-that: é(c)-dv z/-possible, 
таутоте рета. тс trroxepevys — ‘‘if shall’’: Вас. — да Ваоч- 
Aevon (34) Svvams (29 e, dynamite), force: “"EAAnv (28 a), 
Hellen-ic, Greek рВар-Вар. (blab-blab-ers, z. e., unable 
to speak Greek): de, thus(ly), as follows: ovy, then, 
truly, therefore: avA-A., col-lection * voA-ıs (29 e, pol-itics), 
city: “EAAd(5)s (28 a), Greece: puods, те’ aédws-Epxos, 
city-hedge, destege: atrn (8), this: zpd-dacts, fore-phase, 
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21. Airéw, airnow, ytyoa, ask for. 

22. “Epxopat, ely (EAevaonar), 7APov, Азова, go. 

23. Kudvvetu, kıvöwvevow, Exıvövvevoa, incur danger. 

24. 'Arıpalw, drysaow, nriunoa, dishonor. 

25. Avvayat, Svvyoopa, dedvvnua, edvvyOyv, be able. 

26. Bactrte’w, Bacrevou, Eßaciievoa, be king. 

27. Drew, Hrjow, epirnoa, wepirnxa, love. 

28. ‘Aduxvioua, ddigopat, афикоиту, ddiypat, arrive. 

29. TiOnus, бусы, EOnxa, redeıxa, тебеции, ereOyv, put. 

30. Medw, peAnow, eueAnoa, ререАтка, саге. 

31. Полереш, roAeunow, EmoAeunoa, war. 

32. Kpvrtu, xpww, Екрифа, kerpyupaı, expvpOnv, hide. 

33. AyyOAe, dyyedG, yyada, Туу®ка, yyyepaı, HyyAGny, 
34. Adam, био, бока, dédwxa, dopa, ёбобту, give. [announce. 
35. AlcOdvopat, оборо, yoOopunv, по дура, perceive. 

36. Pevyw, pevLoua, Epvyov, mebevya, wepvypat, flee. . 

37. Aeyw, Ао, Era, efAoxa, Акура, E&Akyyv, gather. 

38. ToAtopxew, toAvopxyow, EroAuoprnoa, besiege. 

39. Пераю, параб, éretpaca, try. 

40. "Ayw, d£w, nyayov, Ха, уши, 7xOnv, lead. 

41. Ilirrw, reovotpa, Ereoov, rérrwxa, fall. 

42. 'Afıow, dgiwrw, nfiwoa, «rA., claim. 

43. Пратто, праёо, Empafu, пепрахл, merpaypaı, érpdxOyv, do. 
44. Nonilo, von:ow, Фубшоа, увудрлка, vevopicpar, Suppose. 
45. Auruvao, бапауцош, &dardvyoa, spend. 

46. “Ахбдоши, 4хдеоорол, 7xOnpat, 7хдео ди, be vexed. 

47. “Ayupa, дудсорол, yyacOny, admire. 

48. ‘Oppdw, dppriow, шрилоа, rush. 

49. Oikéw, oikyow, wxnoa, dwell. 

50. ‘Oderew, wheAnow, weAnoa, aid. 

51. Трефо, Ope, брефа, тетрофа, -edpanuaı, erpadyy, nourish. 
52. AarOavw, Anrw, EAadov, ЛЕАтуба, A€Ano pat, «Лаб», be hid. 
53. По, пою, érieoa, press. 

54. Adw, dejow, eénoa, dedenxa, Sedenuar, edenOyv, need. 

55. Avo, Atvow, €Avoa, A€AvKa, AEA, EAVOyV, loose. 

56. Kedero, као, ereAerra, command. 


+ ’ y ‘ 
57. ST puTero, oTpaTeram, ertparevga, Make wer. 
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Ts EdAdéos yrryfeis Фу ry Zarapivos padxy, фко-бортое 6& табта 
те та Bacthea xai тру Kerawav dxporodw, "Evrat6u epee Kipos 
]иерах трикоута, xal nxe КЛерхо$ 6 Лакебиротов puyas Exwv 
от№Мта$ xtAtous Kat Opaxas пеАтаста$ дктакобчоу$ Kal Kpyras 
roforas Suaxociovs: dpa 6& xai 30045 Kal Lopaiveros Exovres дп. 
Tas Tpiaxocious Kai yriovs. ‘Evredey eferAawwa eis ПЛта$, ки 
Kepapav дуорау, ки Kavorpov пебоу, Gov of orparurat Ar-yrovv 
tov modov- Kipos de éAmidas A€yww б-туе avrovs Kai Spros fv 
dviwpevos, ov yap Hv mpös Tod Клроу rpomov, el övvaraı, pz 4то-6100- 
vu: &АЛа dd-ixveiras 'Ervafa 1 vewvécews yuvy, Tod Kılikw 
Ваал Аб, xai Кура é-Swxe Хрурата moA\d, wore dr-é-Owxe TO стра- 
revpart moOov теттаршу pnvav. ‘Еутеббси EfeAawver eis Qin Bprov, 
бтоу у тара rn 06% 7 Midov круиу, км eis Tuptaiov, бтоу пота 
éféracw Tov orparevparos, BovAouevos Em-deifu avro т] Ко 
érady Ö8 mavras wap-yAace, €-xeXevoe Tovs "EAAnvus rpo- Barer Oar 
та orAa Kai éri-xwpyoat OAyv tiv padrayys, Kal 1007 idov тор тбь 
Bapßapwv фоВоу. "Evreidev efeAuvrea бий Avxaovias xul Karraöc- 
каб eis THY Каичау da rs elo BoAijs, dva-Bas ёпт та ору, Nvevvc- 
FEews ov KwAvovTos, Kal Kar-E-Baıvev eis med.ov pcys, xadov, Emippv- 
Tov kat auumicwv Öevöpwv Kal dumeAwv, ews db.xcro cis Tapooıs' 
évradou nv ra BaoıAeıa Ivevverews ка: Ervafas, a ci orparıwraı d- 
„pmacav, Öpyılonevor da тои OAcCOpov ruv Mevwvos av-oTparıwruv 
ev rn trepBodry Twv бреши: Kipos de ета cic-yAacey eis THY 
TOMY, рет-в-тертето Xvevvercv, &-Ö.xero ми atrov moAAA xprjnara 
eis TO oTparevpa, @öwke de alrw Immov, wrpemröov Xpvoovv, Е, 


, ’ ` , `` хо , 
dxwaxnv, стопу, TV Xwpuv Kal та дубратоба. 


XxoALov, 
та vu румата Ча като. 

Ато édoxee . . . to him it seemed (good, dyaov) to 
march up, /.¢., dro tis BaAdauns tiv pev пр. ... he made 
it his pretext indeed that . . . 77 5 d\yOeta ext Вас Ава Ero- 
peveros ert, Kar. . . and-also (ка’) then he sends word 
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28 y), mountains: we&ov, plain, large, beautiful, well- 
watered and full of trees and vines until he arrived at 
Tarsus: ovumiewy, -ov, Eniderov- Ö-np. — da- dprafw, ртра 
99° öAedpov,. destruction - av(v)-orpar., com-rades, fellow- 
soldiers: trep-8., over-throwing, crossing: ciond., fmpa 70° 
orperroy . . . Chain golden, bracelets, dagger, robe, his 
country (unravaged), and his slaves (returned). 


1. He wishes to make a pretext. 2. He sends-for 
his (ro) army to march to Sardis. 3. These soldiers are 
sufficient to guard all the cities. 4. Proxenus came with 
hoplites, but Tissaphernes proceeded to the King. 5. 
The Meander River is five plethra wide where the bridge 
crosses it. 6. Both the King and Cyrus had palaces and 
parks. 7. The generals and soldiers marched over many 
mountains and through great plains. 8. Cyrus gives the 
soldiers ten months’ pay. 9. Kings can give money, 
horses, chains, and slaves. 


58. Aoxtw, Sdfw, ofa, Sédoypar, é56xAnv, seem. 

59. Пораюрми, ropevoopua, reropevpat, eropevOnv, march. 

бо. "Hxw, 7£w, have arrived. 

61. “AAAdoow, dAAdkw, 7AAaga, -axa, -aypat, -ах@лу, change. 
62. PvAdcow, pvdAagw, éprvdAaga, ктХ., guard. 

63. Karéw, nada, éxdAeoa, кекАлрка, xexAnpat, exAWOyy, call. 

64. Tatw, ravow, éxavoa, xrr., stop. 

65. Шотею, morevow, émiorevoa, trust. 

66. Noew, vonow, évonoa, perceive. [sider. 
67. "Нури, pyyoopa, Тупо@рлу, туп, Туублу, lead, con- 
68. Пара-скеофи, -cxevaow, -axevaca, prepare. 

69. Фум, фуоо 1) ёрб, elmov, (рука, (рури, éppyOnv, declare. 
70. 'EAavvw, €A@, ПАаса., E&Andaxa, éAjAapat, 7Aadıw, march. 
71. Zevyvum, Leifw, Leva, ELevypor, eLvyyv, yoke. 

72. Меую, peve, eueva, pepevnka, remain. 

73. Onpevw, Onpeiow, EÖnpevoa, hunt. 

74. ‘Péw, pevoopat 7 рутоорми, éppvnxa, ёрруту, flow. 

75. Truvalw, yupvacw, éyvpvaca, exercise. 
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Мадлра Aéxarov "Exror. 
"AvaBacts I, 3. 

"EvratOa Eueve Kipos xai 1 стратй Nuepas dxoow: of yap 
страттол офк &-фасау им тоб Tpoow‘ in-wrrevoy yap 161 ет 
Bari livaı ритбобуис 6 обк eri тоуто ёфасау. KAcapxos de 
mpwros &-Вифето rovs &uvrod arparıwras (ум of 58 (страттаи) 
€-BaAAov афтди те nal Ta brrolvyıa avrov, ware KXéapyos тоте pux- 
pov &&-‹-фууе xara-retpwOnvar: @те 6 &-ууш ore od Öyrsjoerau 
Васаби atrovs, ovv-izyayey ExkAnciav Tov davrod orpatiwrey, 
Kut mpwrov pev E-Öaxpve moAiv xpovov, of dt öpwvres &-бациа(оу Kai 
&-oıwwrwv, dra &Аебе Tod-de. ‘‘“Avdpes orparıwraı, un баурабете 
örı ХаЛетб$ hepw, Kipos yap éuol é-yevero Eevos xai pe E-Tiunoe Kal 
ешо &бшке pupiovs dapexors, ovs &у6 od ка@-тбу-тадуоа, 8АЛа 
тротоу рёу mpos ®Фрфка$ @-поАёрлроа Kai @-тирироцицу меб’ фи 
avrovs BovAouevovs dbarpeiodaur Tous "EAAnvas ти ya. Erei & 
Kipos E-xadeı, ПА@оу Iva wpedotnv адтбу dvd dv ed Exadov tr’ 
Exeivov: vov ÖE po. dvdyxy dori 7 Ty Куроу фИМа хрпобаи 7 Wev- 
сад бал abröv ul iva реб’ Spov, Kal oldı Ore uloyoopae dyads Kal 
Zyopar tiv: vv pev Орбу ори elvar Timos, ywpis & Фиби ody 
ixavos усл €yOpov KAdacdaı.’’ Oi 6 orparıwrar dxowwavres, 
ém-yvecay Kat moAAot dAdo é-orparo-medevoavro mapa КЛеархе: 
Kipos 8 d-mopwy те кой Avrovpevos ner-e-meumero KAcupyxor, 
05 айтф pév €-Aeye Oappeiv, Tois 6 orparıwraus örı Kipos ож 
core Erı puoOodorys nal vonilea d-dixcioOa: tr aitav: airés & 
aloywveras al Sede py Kipos Sixny ém-Og- Фоте otk gor wpa 
xa0-evdev dAAa Bovrcver Out 6 re xpy тои, Kal arereobu Srws та 
Imırıdea Eovow: ‘6 8 dvyp moAAod piv d£os piros $ by diros 
7, XaAerwraros 6’ х@роз @ dv толешоз 1, Exeı 5é Svvapuv Kal теб 
Kal (птикту Kal vavrıcyv Пи тауте$ Guotws Орбреу те Kal ém-orapeba - 
kai yap Soxodpev por ode торри avrov xab-joba- wore dpa Aéyey 
Ort Tis yeryvwoxe üpıorov elva.’’ “Ex 6& rovrov dv-icravro ol piv 


éx Tov обторатоу, ot de kal tw’ Execvou éy-KeAevoror: eis & dy же 
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drrapeubarov rov do. maßyrıxov, to have been hired - éxi rovry, 
for this (purpose) - &ßıdL., tried (started) to compel: EßaX., 
began to throw (stones) at‘ puxpdov, scarcely (a little) es- 
caped being stoned to death: &yvw, ру. 112, do. Sevrepos Tov 
фикод rptrou, Фуушу, -vws, -vw, he knew: ouviy., py. 40 = 'Ат- 
rıxös dvadırlarıaouos == ay-ay-ev* Exkin. (ecclesiastic), == éx- 
xadéw, called out, assembly> wor. xp., alrıarıxy тоб тбсоу, ех- 
tent of те and space expressed by Ac., much time: éovo., 
тарататико$ TOU Ouvgpnnwov py. 114 == E-oıwaza-ov, they kept 
silent: avd. orpar., fellow soldiers: an Oavp., don’t wonder 
that hardly I hear, that 7 am troubled: £ivos, (stranger) 
guest-friend - éryuw., punished those wishing to deprive the 
Greeks of their land: #Adov, fr. 22° «феХ., eur pera rov 
ба, in order that I might aid him in place of what I had 
suffered well by Шт: dvdyxn, it is necessary for me either 
to use the friendship of Cyrus or to be false to him xupis, 
apart from you: tov, dvrwvunia В’. mpoowmıxod, ov, 00%, cot, 
ое, tpeis, Ушу, dulv, Ура, you’ ov(yx) ix., not able to repel a 
foe - об(к)-ёте, not-yet, мо longer 410 80(s)-80-rys, pay-giv-er, 
pay-master: Sixnv ет. punishment will in-flict- ra ém., the 
suitable (things), 2707151075 ° woddod @&., worth much: Хал. 
éx9., most harsh (bitter) personal enemy (to him) with 
whom he is at war (moA&.): dw., force, both foot, horse, 
naval: ovdé rap., not at all far from him é« rovrov, from 
this (time, xpovov), thereupon: ёукеХ, set оп: els & 57, and 
one in particular: тЛоб (тЛеш, to sail), sailing (things), 
vessels: та dxpa (acer, sharp) the heights: p7-8(€)-«fs (not- 
even-one), don't let any of you say: ws rs, as any other 
of men: ¢t79., (too) good-disposition, sz//iness- pH раб, 
lest he sink us, triremes and all- ßovA., but I should pre- 
fer, —‘‘potential’’ optative- Kt. Лаб , to conceal it from С. 
dAX, but I declare all this to be (of) nonsense: ri ВочАе., 
for what he wants to use us, and if the matter shall be simi- 
lar (паратА. ) tothe former: тео... . пвоб., having persuad- 
ed...h. been р. * éof, these (things) seemed (good), this 
was voled- tro., suspicion * 7шод., one-half more to all, in- 
stead of a daric three half darics per month to each soldier. 
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and without‘ чтар-©., Pf. 22° фето, py. 124, Taparar.' 
ерВ, év-Baivw, py. тт, meroxn В’. do." piro-r., loving-honor 
(та, тои, ériunoa, honor): da (édw, darw, daca), = 
é-ca-e, wapatraruds, was allowing: ‘AzoA., fr. 94, таракв- 
pevos pera тоб dvadir., oeA. 45, have left us, but by (ра) 
the gods, not I, at least (ye), will pursue them: &ufw 
(iwxw, -wew, -wha, pursue): [-бутшу, fr. 87, let them ро’ 
elöores (olda, cicopa, know) peroxn tov В.’ wapaxep., KÄiverar, 
elöws, elövia, elöos, eldoros, eldvias, «rA., knowing: как., wed. 
22, 2, како, bad’ dpernv (virtus), goodness: nöov, more 
pleasantly and cheerfully marched on with him: éxaA. 
(xaleraivo, -maıvo, -maıva, angry): éav, unless someone shall 
give to them money: tréo (tricyopat, trocyjcopat, тео 
pyv, promise): of rept M., those about M., Menon and his 
men‘ 409., pH. 97° Gvres, py. 5, PETOXH TOU everraros, aw, 
oboa, бу, övros, оба, KTA., being: ey., wished him success 
(eb-ruxéw, ed-TvyRow, 1-тУХтоа, Succeed). 


1. How many days did Cyrus remain at the Psarus 
River? 2. Tiwo steep walls reaching down to the sea 
were between Cilicia and Syria. 3. A thousand hoplites 
were said to be guarding this pass. 4. Abrocomas and 
his men left the route open by marching to the great 
King at Babylon. 5. Generals and soldiers praise the 
good character and magnanimity of Cyrus. 6. I now 
praise you, but you shall soon praise me. 


`Аутоуишал. — Pronouns. 


Al dyrwvopiat усл бобека @ оу. 
а. Проситику.—Регзопа|, I, thou, etc. 
‘Enxds "ApOuss. - [And urrixds "A pO pss. 
а’ / а. В. у. 


Геу. duo, pov ‘cov (5) avTov, THS| par dur (офыу) airaov 
Aor, ро, ро loot (ot) auro, т] | ра \uuiv |\(odior) abrots, rats 
Air, due, pe | (€) афто,тци [1маз jünäs (о фаз) QUTOUS, TAS 


. . у. 
"Ovon. eye av |(—)6 6е 1 7 [Apts jüpeis ‘Cogeis) of de, al S¢ 











Х., another (of two). 
А., each (of two). 
Tov, туз, «rA., each (of several). 


[4 
у 


Лоу, Ars, ктХ., another (besides). 


вроу, épys, кт 


drepos, ра, epov <pov, épys, кт 
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[4 


и. Empeporwn.—Distributive. 
An, №. 
dpa, epov 

то. 


[4 


aAXos, 
€TEpOS, 


I. 

2. 

3. dx 

4. Ka0Tos, тт, 
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éxeivous трехау ert та SrAa> 5 St pdfevos 0х els TO pécor 
duborepwv @ушу ero та Gra Kai &deiro тоб KAcdpxov р) woreiv 
табта* Фу rourp & Eye nal Kipos xai ériGero rd праура* AaBov 
6# ra таАта els ras xeipas ]кеу oly то ито &Aavvwv els тб 
реооу xal ecke rade ‘’КАархе xat Ilpögeve ка} of wapdvres 
"EXAnves, одк tore örı woeire* el ydp rıva pdyyv dAANAoıs oruva- 
were, vonilere dv труде TH] ucpa Cpe те xara-xexdwer Gar cat tyas ob 
поль Euod Vorepov.’ “Axovoas табта & КАвархо$ dv ёаитф eye 
vero, xal толктареуо @ифотеро ката xwpay Edevro та опа. 
IyxoAov, 

Epnp., emiderov rod Sevrépov, desert* Spars, -es, driderov 
ths tpirys (28 у), smooth, level; in this place the ground 
(yn) was a plain wholly level like a sea- dywd., of worm- 
wood full- el dö@rı—and if there was anything else in (it) 
of shrub or reed, all were fragrant like spices: swavroia, 
all kinds, the most, wild asses, but many ostriches (sey. 
стр.) and bustards (wris, dos) and gazelles (Sopxds, або) - 
Imr-eis, horse-man: &vi., sometimes: xpeas, (xpéaos) xpéws, 
xpeaı® xpéa (car-nal), flesh: ray &№юок., of those captured, 
HETOXN Tov Eveotwros evpioxopevyn Kara THY тАпбиутикту ‘усуисру * 
waparA,, similar to deer, venison: ém-oir., provisioned up: 
dr-wA. fn. 103, perished by hunger: xöpros, grass, fodder- 
en-e-A. 9. 94° Fv 5, and there were (some) of these 
stages which very long he marched, when he wished: 
dua-reréw (в, eva, thro-to-the-end), reach: oxoA., in a 
school manner, leisurely: öpyy, anger: ovv-er, help-hasten- 
оп: Ям (now, Hwa, elxa, Чаи, env) send‘ Öpauor, evruy rov 
8 dopiorov rov rpéxw (Spapotua, éSpapov, run), as one would 
run for victory (in а race)* полут., costly tunics,—flannel 
shirts worn next to the skin: ow., vari-colored trousers, 
and some also chains around their necks and bracelets on 
their (hands) wrists: то & ovpur., and wholly, = ртиотия 
alrıarın ppacis* перат, across: d&iOépa, as (dedw, to tan) 
skin: em-miuminu (mMyow, exrnoa, пепАека, menin(o)par, 
éxryPnv), fill: xopr., grass, light éydc-A., dis-puting about 


a 
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Kipos ouveAaßev "Ордугау xai auvendAnoev eis ту davrov army 
Ilepras rovs dptorovs ray repi airov éxrd, ка Tous Trav "ЕЛАпушт 
страттуо\$ ExeAevev Ör\iras dyayeiv, rovrous 8 боба та orda 
rept тру davrov oxyvyv: KXéapyov dt nal ciow тарекаЛесе ws orp 
Bovrov otros 5 En Kipov dpxeyv тоб Adyou ade, ‘‘ TlapexdAeoa 
Фраз, avdpes Piro, боб оду div BovAevöuevos Gri Sixaov éore ка 
mpos бефу код mpos avOpwrwv, тобто прабо mept ‘Opovrov rovrovi.”’ 
Mera табта &фу` ‘u 'Орбута, dorw örı се Hdixnoa;’’ dmexpi- 
varo örı ov’ pwrncey Küpos atrov: ‘‘dpodoyes obv wept dur 
adixos yeyernoOa;’’ ‘‘1) yap dvayan,’’ py Opovras, ‘‘xai otd el 
yevoiuny miorös, vol y dv more ére Sofayu.’? Мета табта xedev- 
ovros Kupov é\aBor ris Cavys rov ‘Opovray dm Havarw. 

"Еутеббеу efedawa da ris BußvAwvias: Фу & тф Tpirw 
oraduw Kipos тотал eferacw trav 'EAAyvur ка ray Bapßapwv Ev 
Tw meÖip ep. péoas убктаз, ёбоке yap els ту фтобоау dw new 
Вал Ава ov тф arparevnarı Kipos Öe auyraktoas ToVs OTpar- 
myovs Kai Aoxayois ray 'EAAyvwv cuveBovrcverd тс was Gy THY 
paxnv wrowlro кой autos таруие барруушу” ot de dxovcavres avrot 
те Hoav полу пробуротеро Kai rois aAAas тууеАЛоу- wapexeAcv- 
ovro St афтф py payerOa GAX’ бтобеу davrwv rarreodaı. Ev- 
ravda 67) dpıduös rav pev "ЕААцуши Eyevero doris pupia Kai тетра- 
коса, meAtacral St бою ка пеутакосии, tov 6& pera Kupov 
Bapßapwv бека pupuddes nal аррата Öperaymböpa dudi та. (кооч. 
Tov 6 полешшу ЕАеуоуто «и Exarov Kal eixooe pupuddes Kai appara 
бретаууфора Sudo, Kai éLaxroyxiAcor Imreis. "EvretOev 58 Kipos 
éfedawe araduov Eva &Хшу ка то “EAAnvixov ки то ВарВарикди 
стратеура о’уутета’уреуоу, чето yap тот т] Пра paxeloOas 
Вас Ава, ката. yap реооу Tov стабрду Tovrov qv тафроз Babeia, 
GAA Kipos те кы то orparevpa mapn\de Kat Eyevero (0 THs 
тафроу` drei 6’ éxi ry тафро ovK exwAve Bacıkeus то Кроу orpa- 
тегра duaßaivev, Edoge nal Коры xat rots аЛЛоз апеууюкеуи Tov 


payer Oar: wore TH borepuia Kipos Emopevero NpeAnuevas ралЛот. 
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minded, zealous: &-ту. (dyy&Aw, р. 33), re-port’ wap-e- 
xe\., ex-hort: omodev, behind: татт. (— тасо., py. 90)° 
doms, shield (bearers): дреж. scythe-bearing * owv-reray., in 
battle array’ таф. Вод., ditch deep: dr-e-yvu-«., ётарерфа- 
тоу TOU таракееуот TOU arro-yryvwoKw (Pi. 112), renounced the 
(idea) of fighting: qeAn., Фтррура, carelessly: ралЛом, 
éxippnpa Tod ovyxpirixod Baduov (in comp. degree) &к rov 
para, much, утердет., рамота. 


т. Orontas plotted against Cyrus and wrote a letter 
to the King. 2. This he gave toa soldier who he sup- 
posed was faithful to himself. 3. But Cyrus received and 
read the letter and arrested Orontas. 4. The trial (4 d/xn) 
was held in Cyrus’ tent and Clearchus was one of the ad- 
visers. 5. Cyrus asked Orontas if he had ever been 
wronged, and Orontas answered that he must confess he 
himself had been the unjust (party). 6. Thereupon ct 
Cyrus’ order Orontas was led off to execution. 





Ma@ypa. Eixacrov, 
"AvaBaors т, 8. 

Kal 769 те фу диф dyopav тАуботоау ка mAnoiov v 6 атаб- 
pos Evda вреАЛе катаЛуау, Yvixa Паттуа$, &упр Пот тои диф 
Kipov morav, профиуетал éhavvwy dva кратоз Bpotwn тф irre, 
ко «00$ wacıy ols évervyxavey €Boa ore Вас АВ ow стратециать 
woAA@ mporépxerat $ eis рахту raperKxevacpevos: вуда б] то 
тарахоз Eyevero, адт(ка yap 60коту of EAArwes ка таутез 58 drdx- 
Tos €avrois Emımeoeiodaı. Kipos те кататубуоа$ do Tov ариато$ 
Tov Owpaxa Evedv ка dvaBas ёпт тор Immov та та Ата els Tas xeipas 
AaBev, rois те аЛЛо$ macı партууеАЛеу eLorrALec Gar nai xabio- 
тао’бол eis THv davrov таб &xacrov. “Evéa dy adv полу orovdy 
xaßioravro, КЛеархоз piv та defıa rod Képaros &Хшу mpös ro ЕЗ- 
фрат] тотарф, Tpogevos 6 Exöpevos, of 6 aAAoe pera Tovrov, 
Mevwv 8 kul то отратецра. тд еёфупроу Képas Eaxe Tod EAArmıxod‘ 


rov de BapBapixod immeis pév ПафЛаудуе cis xıAlovs mapa. КАвар- 
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odor, 

"Ayo, Aı., full market (time), fowards noon: ¢-pedre 
кат., was about to, intended to, halt (ueAAw, Yow, yoa* Ave, 
Avow, dAvoa, AdAvKa, Alva, €AVOnv, loose)* фи.ка, when: 
mpopaiy,, appears’ dva кр., up to strength, at full speed 
`6р., meroxy Tod pr. Bpdw (wow, woa), sweat, xAiveru, рат, 
otvTos, OUwTt, TuvTagoerar 6& рета тоб (пт, With his horse in 
a lather: év-e-rvy., 67. 6, happen upon, meet: E-Boa, (Bodw, 
7rw, yoa, Shout, baw]), wapararixos* map-e-ox., prepared: 
тар., confusion: d-rdx., dis-order: ém-7., pn. 41, fall upon: 
ката-т. (mau, yoopa, yoa, leap), leap down, peroxy Tov 
4о.* év-ébu (Suv, dvow, édvoa, enter, put on), &öuv, édus, du, 
put on his c&irass+ таАта, javelins- éf-or. (6rA{u, too, 
wa, arm), each one to arm himself and take position 
in his own division: orovöy, with speed: ra Sef., the 
right (parts) of the wing: éxou., having (himself), be- 
ing next: ¢d-dv, (well-named, буорл), left: tx-ap., sub- 
ordinate, Meutenant- helmets (xpdvos, 70)’ катаф., in 
sight: беХу, late» xov-op., dust-arising, dust cloud: ved., - 
cloud: Aev., white: pwer., something black on the plain 
afar’ raya, quickly then also something of brass gleamed 
(dotpdrrw, @афш, aya)> Aoyx., Spears: тоф., bowmen: cıyy, 
suently in equal (line) and also slowly they advanced 
pn. 87)*° топе, in the same place remaining were forming 
from those (troops) yet coming up’ dopv., noise going 
through the гапК$ * ow@., watchword: Zeis, Zeus Saviour 
and Victory: dety., were apart: &-таи. (mauavilw, iow, wa, 
sing pzean), began their war-song and then advanced to 
meet the enemy hand to hand (&ут:ог)* тоё. é€., but before 
they got within a bow (shot)>* &««A. (кМуш, «Awa, ExAıva, in- 
cline), give way* то ка’, the (part) opposite them: dr-e- 
карт. (kdprw, карую, éexapa, bend), began to wheel around 
into a circle: deoas, pn. 133, peroxn Tov до. * éuBadr,, charg- 
ing in &-трефе, 67. 98° тропу, flight’ бюстефр. (oreipw, eps, 
apa, SOW, SCatter), were dispersed* xar-e-Acib., ру. 94, do. 
madytixos* arxedöov, nearly his so-called table companions ° 





TIAPAAEITMATA. 


"Оубрата. 
Hpwrn Kiicis. 
@уука. 


"Аровика. Пу. 


Ovo, run ока  баласоа | поМтуе veavias -at 
Ге. runs olxias @ardoons | тоМтоу veaviov -бу (ау) 
Aor, Tun ока  баЛаооу | поМтр veavig -ais 
Ат. туру oixiav баЛасоау| поМтуу veaviav -as (avs) 
Kin. пр] «ма  фаласоа |поМта veavia -ai 
honor house sea citizen youth 


“ApcOpds = 'Ov., Air,, Kin, -а` Tev., Аот., -aiv 
Aevrépa КМок. 


Avixos 'Apıd. — 'Ov., Air., KAn., -е: 


Tev., Aor., -ow 


“Apo. 97. Ob Suvypypevov. "Arrıwor, 

Ummos 650s — дфроу voos, vous VEWS 

Ummov 0605  Öwpov voov, vov vew 

пФ 0$  бирф von, mp vey 

Immov ödovr — Spor voov, vou vewy 

ime öde Sapoy voe, vou ves 

Immo ddot — дара voot, vot vew 

imrwv bar SwWpwv — убшу, var vewy 

imots 0605  Swpos  voos, vols vews 

Immovs — 0605 юра voous, vous УЕ 

ето 06%? dpa voot, vot ve@ 

Боге road gift mind temple 

Avixös "Apıd, = 'Ov., Мт., Kin., -w: Tev., Aor., -ow 
Toirn КМок. 

"Apo. Omi. ‘Apo. ‘Apo. "Apo. QnA. 048. 
ФУлаё 6 py matyp ДВасех то yvos 
фуЛакос EAmidos pyvds murpos PBacitéws mOoAews yevous 
diraxt ФА“ pot  татрёр  ВасодЕ пода уса 
фуЛака Ала uva marepa Васа moAiv yevos 
фУлаё Am рю mare Васе TOT = yevos 
фуЛаке$ EAmides pyves marepes Вас — подеб yen 
фулакшу éAridwv pyvov marepwv Baciréwy поАешу yevov 
didagi eAmiot pyot murpaol Bacrretor wodreor yevece 
фуЛакас éAridos pHvas marepas PBacıkeas moras уе 
duduxes éAmides pijves marépes Barris moras yen 
guard hope month father king city race 
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TIAPAAEITMATA. 


| "Exippypara. 
Хроикоу (temporal), viv, now. 
Tomexov (local), avw, up. 
Tpomxov (descriptive), ev, xaxws, well, ill. 
IIogornros (definitive), ата&, dis, once, twice. 
Erırarıxöv (intensive), №у, ayuy, exceedingly. 
Порабетикоу (comparative), #aAAov, more than. 
Аброготтикоу (collective), dua, together with. 
"Apyntixov (negative), ov, u7, no. 
"Oporıxov (adjurative), vy, ма, by. 


. Beßawrıxov (emphatic), vat, ravrws, yea, wholly. 
. 'Епебтутиатикду (explanatory), утое, olov, that is. 
. Екаотикду (conjectural), tows, таха, possibly. 

. Avorokias (dubitive), sods, scarcely. 

. 'Ебиретикои (exceptive), rAjv, except. 

. Avvytixoy (potential), av, if, possibly. 

. 'Ерштпратикоу (interrogative), dpa, wav, is it? eh? 
. Ебтиоу (optative), «da, would that! 

. HlapaxeAevoparıxov (hortative), aye, come! 

. Aexrixov (indicative), idov, see ! 

. Ууукатадетакоу (confirmative), «lev, so be it. 





Ld pot. 


. Zuumiextıcos (copulative), kai, re, and. 


"Аутидетико$ (contrasting), деи, de, now, but. 


. Evavrıwparırös (adversative), де, dAAd, but. 
. Augevrixos (disjunctive), 7, «те, either, or. 
. "Yroderixos (conditional), e, if. 


AirıwAoyıros (Causal), yap, ore, &rei, for. 


. Темков (final), iva, ws, örws, un, in order that. 

. ЖАЛоуатиков (illative), офу, dpa, therefore. 

. Amopnnarıxös (interrogative), 7, dpa, really? eh? 
. Xoovıros (temporal), бте, пр’, when, before. 

. Eiö:xos (demonstrative), ort, ws, that. 

. Opowparıxos (Comparative), ws, аз. 

. EAurrwrios (concessive), yé, yovv, at least. 

‚ Beßuwrixos (emphatic), 67, пер, indeed. 
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Erıdurgpara, 

To «Anrıxöv, address or hailing, ö, О! ho there! 
To Oavpacrixov, surprise, в, О! oh! 
To éxxAnxrixov, amazement, a, what! 
Та ompaivovra Avmyv, пбуоу, dyavaxryow, indicating 
grief, pain, anger, 10%, ovai, оо, талой, Baßai, ded, oh! 
alas! be gone! 

€. Ta évOovcumcrud, enthusiasm, её, eye, all hail! 
bravo ! 

or. Ta yeAaorud, laughter or ridicule, а, а, ха xd, 
ha ha! 


Or В. 


SPECIMENS OF РКО5Е. 


French Revolution. But it is not very easy to draw the line 
of distinction between them and their devout associates, 
whose tone and manner they sometimes found it convenient 
to affect, and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly a- 
dopted. —MACAULAY: А ssay on Milton. 


To the student of political history, and tothe English 
student above all others, the conversion of the Roman Re- 
public into a military empire commands a peculiar interest. 
Notwithstanding many differences, the English and the 
Romans essentially resemble one another. The early Ro- 
mans possessed the faculty of self-government beyond any 
people of whom we have historical knowledge, with the one 
exception of ourselves. In virtue oftheirtemporal freedom, 
they became the most powerful nation in the known world; 
and their liberties perished only when Rome became the 
mistress of the conquered races to whom she was unable or 
unwilling to extend her privileges. If England was sim- 
ilarly supreme, if all rival powers were eclipsed by her or 
laid under her feet, the Imperial tendencies, which are as 
strongly marked in us as our love of liberty, might lead us 
over the same course to the same end. 


FroupeE: Cesar; A Sketch. 


You would think it strange if I called Burns the most 
gifted British soul we had in all that century of his: andyet 
I believe the day is coming when there will be little danger 
in saying so. His writings, all that he dd under such ob- 
structions, are only a poor fragment of him. Professor 
Stewart remarked very justly, what, indeed, is true of all 
Poets good for much, that his poetry was not any particular 
faculty, but the general result of a naturally vigorous original 
mind expressing itself in that way. Burns’s gifts, expressed 
in conversation, are the theme of all that ever heard him. 
All kinds of gifts: from the gracefulest utterances of cour- 
tesy, to the highest fire of passionate speech; loud floods of 
mirth, soft wailings of affection, laconic emphasis, clear, 
piercing insight; all was in him. Witty duchesses cele- 
brated him as a man whose speech ' ‘led thein off their feet.”’ 
This is beautiful; but still more beautiful that which Mr. 
Lockhart has recorded, which I have more than once al- 
luded to. How the waiters and ostlers atinns would get out 
of bed, and come crowding to hear this man speak! Waiters 
and ostlers:—they too were men, and here was a man! JI 
have heard fmuch about his speech; but one of the best 
things I ever heard of it was, last vear, from a venerable 





SPECIMENS OF PROSE. 


ew so threadbare, and all because of that folio Beaumont 
nd Fletcher, which you dragged home late at night from 
Barker’ sin Covent Garden? Do you remember how we 
eyed it for weeks before we could make up our minds to the 
purchase, and had not come to a determination till it was 
near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, when you set off 
from Islington fearing you should be too late—and when the 
old bookseller, with some grumbling. opened his shop, and 
by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bedwards), lighted 
out the relic from his dusty treasures, and when you'lugged 
it home, wishing it were twice as cumbersome, and when 
you presented it to me, and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it (col/ating, you called it), and while I was 
repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, which your im- 
patience would not suffer to be left till daybreak—was there 
no pleasure in being a poor man? or can those neat black 
clothes which you wear now, and are so careful to keep 
brushed, since we have become rich and financial, give you 
half the honest vanity with which you flaunted it about in 
that overworn suit—your old corbeau—for four or five weeks 
longer than you should have done, to pascify your consci- 
ence for the mighty sum of fifteen or sixteen shillings, was 
it?—a great affair you thought it then—which you had lav- 
ished on the old folio? Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but 1 do not see that you ever bring me 
home any nice old purchases now. 


—LAMB: Kassy on Old China, 


Nothing strikes one more, in the race of life, than to 
see how many give out in the first half of the course. ""Com- 
mencement day’’ always reminds me of the the start for the 
‘“Derby,’’ when the beautiful high-bred three-year-olds of 
the season are brought up for trial. That day is the start, 
and life is the race . Ты is the start, and here they are, 
—coats bright as silk, and manes as smooth as гаи lustrale 
can make them. Some of the best of colts are pranced 
round, a few minutes each, to show their paces. What is 
that old gentlemen crying about? and the old lady by him, 
and the three girls, what are they all covering their eyes for? 
Oh, that is /herr colt which has just been trotted up the 
stage. Do they really think those little thin legs can do апу- 
thing in such a slashing Lib: aera as 15 coming off in 
these next forty vears? . 


Fifty years. Race over. All that are on the course 
are coming in at a walk; no more running. Who is ahead? 
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seaward and muttering strangely to himself, and evolving 
frightful spectres out of the shadows cast by the turrets. 
Sometimes he lapsed into a gentle melancholy: but not sel- 
dom his mood was ferocious, and at such times the conver- 
sational Polonius, with a discretion that did him credit, 
steered clear of my lord Hamlet. He turned no more grace- 
ful compliments for Ophelia. The thought of marrying her, 
if he had ever seriously thought of it, was gone now. Не 
rather ruthlessly advised her to gointoanunnery. His 
mother had sickened him of women, It was of her he spoke 
the notable words, ''Frailty, thy mame is woman!’ which, 
some time afterwards, an amiable French gentleman had 
neatly engraved on the hearthstone of his wife, who had long 
been an invalid. Even the king and queen did not escape 
Hamlet in his distempered movements. Passing his mother 
in a corridor or on a staircase of the palace, he would sud- 
denly plant a verbal dagger in her heart; and frequently, in 
full court, he would deal the king such a cutting reply as 
caused him to blanch, and gnaw his lip. 


A tree is an underground creature, witli its tail in the 
air. АП its intelligence is in its roots. All the seuses it has 
are in its roots. ‘Think what sagacity it shows in its search 
after food and drink! Somehow or other, the rootlets, which 
are its tentacles, find out that there is a brook at a moderate 
distance from the trunk of the tree, and they make for it 
with all their might. They find every crack in the rocks 
where there are a few grains of the nourishing substance 
they care for, and insinuate themselves into its deepest re- 
cesses. When spring and summer come, they let their tails 
grow, and delight in whisking them about in the wind, or 
letting them be whisked about by it; for these tails are poor 
passive things, with very little will of their own, and bend in 
whatever direction the wind chooses to make them. The 
leave makes a deal of noise whispering. 1 have sometimes 
thought I could understand them, as they talk with each 
other, and that they seemed to think they made the wind as 
they wagged forward and back. Remember what Isay. The 
next time you see a tree waving in the wind, recollect that 
it is the tail of a great underground, many-armed, polypus- 
like creature, which is as proud of its caudal appendage, es- 
pecially in summer-time, as a peacock of his gorgeous ex- 
panse of plumage.—HOLMEs: Over the Teacups. 


We will try to make some small piece of English 
ground beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. И? will! have no 
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steam engines uponil, and no railroads; we will have по ин- 
lended or unthoughti-of creatures on it; none wretched, but 
the sick; »wone zdle, but the dead. We wıl! have no liberty 
ubon 11; but instant obedience to know law, and appointed 
persons; но equality upon in; but recognition of every bet- 
terness that we can find, and reprobation of every worseness, 
When we want to go anywhere, we will go there quietly and 
safely, по? at forty miles an hour inthe risk of our lives; 
when we want to carry anything anywhere, we will carry it 
either on the backs of beasts, or on our own, or in carts, or 
in boats; we will have plenty of flowers and vegetables in 
our gardens, plenty of corn and grass in our fields,—and few 
bricks. We will have some music and poetry; the children 
shall learn to dance to it, and sing it; perhaps some of the 
old people, in the time, may also. We will have some art, 
moreover; we will at least try if, like the Greeks, we can't 
mike som» pots.—RUSKIN: furs Clavigera, Letter У. 


= ‘The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many 
respects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student, 
like the tourist, is transported into a new state of society, 
He sees new fashions. He hears new modes of expression, 
His mind is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities 
of laws, of morals, and of manners. But men may travel 
far, and return with minds as contracted asifthey had never 
stirred from their own market-town. In the same manner, 
men may know the dates of many battles and the genealogies 
of many royal houses, and yet be no wiscr. Most people 
look at past times as princes look at foreign countries. More 
than one illustrious stranger has landed on our island amidst 
the shouts of a mob, has dined with the King, has hunted 
with the master of the stag-hounds, has seen the Guards re- 
viewed, and a Knight of the Garter installed, has cantered 
along Regent Street, has visited St. Paul’s, and noted down 
its dimensions; and has then departed, thinking that he has 
seen England. Не has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, 
public men, and public ceremonies. But of the vast and 
complex system of society, of the fine shades of national 
character, of the practical operation of the government and 
laws, he knows nothing. He who would understand these 
things rightly must not confine his observations to palaces 
and solemn days. Не must see ordinary men as they appear 
in their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleasures, 
He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee- 
house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table 
and the domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar ex- 
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pressions. He must not shrink from exploring even the re- 
treatsof misery. He who wishes to understand the condition 
of mankind in former ages must proceed on the same prin- 
ciple. If he attends only to public transactions, to wars, 
congresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable 
as the travels of those imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns 
who form their judgment of our island from having gone in 
state to a few fine sights and from having held formal con- 
ferences with a few great offcers.—MACAULAY: Assay on 
History, 


The courage we desire and prize is not the courage to 
die decently, but to live manfully. This, when by God’s 
erace it has been given, lies deep in the soul; like genial 
heat, fosters all other virtues and gifts; without it they could 
not live. In spite of our innumerable Waterloos and Pe- 
teloos, and such campaigning asthere has been, this courage 
we allude to, and call the only true one, is perhaps rare in 
in these last ages than it has been in any other since thie 
Saxon Invasion under Hengist. Altogether extinct it can 
never be among men; otherwise the species man were no 
longer for this world: here and there, in all times, under 
various guises, men are sent hither not only to demonstrate 
but exhibit, and testify, as from heart to heart, that it is 
still possible, still practicable. 

—CARLYLE: Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 


In whatsoever light we examine the characteristics of 
the Laureate’s genuis, the complete and even balance of his 
poetry is from first to last conspicuous. It exhibits that just 
combination of lyrical elements which makes a symphony, 
wherein it is dificult to say what quality predominates. Re- 
viewing minor poets, we think this one attractive for the 
wild flavor of his unstudied verse; another, for the gushand 
music of his songs; a third, for idyllic sweetness or tragic 
power; but in Tennyson we have the strong repose of art, 
whereof—as of the perfection of nature—the world is slow to 
tire. It has become conventional, but remember that noth- 
ing endures to the point of conventionalism which is not 
based upon lasting rules; that it once was new and refresh, 
ing, and is sure, in future days, to regain the early charm. 

—STEADMAN: Fictortan Post, 


I made a laughable mistake this morning in giving 
alms. A man stood on the shady side of the street with his 
hat in his hand, and as I passed he gave me a piteous look, 
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though he said nothing. He had such a woe-begone face 
and such a threadbare coat, that I at once took him for one 
ofthose mendicants who bear the title of provers vergognos: 
—bashful beggars; persons whom pinching want compels 
to receive the stranger's charity, though pride restsains 
them from asking it. Moved with compassion, I threw into 
the hat the little I had to give; when, instead of thanking 
me with a blessing, my man with the threadbare coat show- 
ered upon ше the most sonorous maledictions of his native 
tongue, and, emptying his greasy hat upon the pavement, 
drew it down over his ears with both hands, and stalked a- 
way with all the dignity of a Roman senator in the best days 
of the republic,—to the infinite amusenent of a green-grocer, 
who stood at his shop-door bursting with laughter. Notime 
was given me for an apology; but I resolved to be for the 
future more discriminating in my charities, and not 
to take for a beggar every poor gentleman who chose to 
stand in the shade with his hat in his hand on a hot sum- 
iner’s day.—LONGFELLOW: ÖOutre-Mer. 


I pray you, О excellent wife, not to cumber yourself 
and me to get a rich dinner for this man or this woman who 
has alighted at our gate, nor a bed-chamber made ready at 
too great a cost, These things, if they are curious in them, 
they can get for a dollar atany village. But let this stranger, 
if he will, in your looks, in youraccent and behavior, read 
your heart and earnestness, your thought and will, — which 
he cannot buy at any price in any village or city, and which 
he may well travel fifty miles, and dine sparely and sleep 
hard, in order to behold. Certainly let the board be spread, 
and let the bed be dressed for the traveler, but let not the 
emphasis of hospitality lie in these things. Honor to the 
house where they are simple to the verge of hardship, so 
that there the intellect is awake and reads the law of the 
universe, the soul worships truth and love, honor and 
courtesy flow into all deeds.— EMERSON: Domestic Life. 


4. It has been justly observed that Shakespeare 
shows much judgment in the naming of his plays. From 
this observation, however, several critics, as Gildon and 
Schlegel, have excepted the play in hand, pronouncing the 
title a misnomer, on the ground that Brutus, and not Cesar, 
is the hero of it. It is indeed true that Brutus is the hero: 
nevertheless I must insist upon it that the play is rightly 
named, inasmuch as Cesar is not only the subject, but also 
he governing power of it throughout. He is the centre and 
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spring-head of the entire action, giving law and shape 
to everything that is said and done. This is manifestl 
true in what occurs before his death; and it is true in a still 
deeper sense afterwards, since his genius then becomes the 
Nemesis or retributive Providence presiding over the whole 
course of the drama.—Hupson: /ntroduction to school edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 


= 5. We are accustomed to call Washington the “*Fath- 
ег of his country.’’ It would be useless, if one desired to 
do so, to dispute his right to the title. He and no other 
will bear it through the ages. He established our country’s 
freedom with the sword, then guided its course during the 
first critical years of its independent existence. Noonecan 
know the figure without feeling how real is its greatness. It 
is impossible to see how, without Washington, the nation 
could have ever been. His name is and should be greatest. 
But after all is "Father of America’’ the best title for Wash- 
ington? Where and what was Washington during those 
long preliminary years while the nation was taking form 
А quiet planter, who in youth as a surveyor had 
come to know the woods; whoin his young manhood had 
led bodies of provincials with some efficiency in certain un- 
successful military expeditions; who in maturity had sat, 
for the most part in silence, among his talking colleagues in 
the House.of Burgesses, with scarcely a suggestion to make 
in all the sharp debate, while the new nation was shaping. 
There is another character in our history to whom was once 
given the title, “Father of America,’’—a man to a large 
extent forgotten, his reputation overlaid by that of those 
who followed him,—no other than this man of the town- 
meeting,Samuel Adams. As far as the GENESIS of America 
is concerned, Samuel Adams can more properly be called 
the “Father of America’’ than Washington.—HosMeEr: 
Samuel Adams. 


Every traveller going south from St. Louis can recall 
the average Arkansas village in winter. Little strings of 
houses spread raggedly on both sides of the rails. A few 
wee shops, that are likely to have a mock rectangle of facade 
stuck against a triangle of roof, in the manner of chil. 
dren’s card houses, parade a draggled stock of haberdashery 
and groceries. To right or left a mill buzzes, its newness 
attested by the raw tints of the weather boarding. There is 
no horizon; there seldom 25 a horizon in Arkansas,—it is 
cut off by the forest. Pools of water reflect the straight 
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black lines of tree trunks and the crooked lines of bare_; 
boughs, while a muddy road winds through the vista. Gen- 
erally there are a few lean cattle to stare in a dejected fashion 
at the train, and some fat black swine to root among the 
sodden grasses. Bales of cotton are piled on the railway 
platform, and serve as seats for half a dozen listless men in 
high boots and soft hats. Occasionally a woman, who has 
not had time to brush her hair, calls shrilly to some child 
who is trying to have pneumonia by sitting on the ground, 
No one seems to have anything to do, yet everyone looks 
tired, and the passenger in the Pullman wonders how peo- 
ple live in "such a hole.””—OcTAavE THANET. 


Many distinguished Englishmen have had some a. A 
vorite physical amusement that we associate with their 
names. Itis almost a part of an Englishman’s nature to 
select a physical pursuit and make it especially his own. 
His countrymen like him the better for having a taste of 
this kind. Mr. Gladstone’s practiced skill in tree-felling is 
a help to his popularity. The readers of Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron all remember that the first was a pedestrian, the 
second a keen sportsman, and the third the best swimmer 
of his time. The readers of Keats are sorry for the ill 
health that spoiled the latter years of his short life, but they 
remember with satisfaction that the ethereal poet was once 
muscular enough to administer ‘‘a severe drubbing to a 
buteher whom he caught beatinga little boy, to the enthusi- 
astic admiration of a crowd of bystanders.’’ Shelley’s name 
is associated forever with his love of boating, and its disas- 
frous ending. In our own day, when we learn something 
zıbout the private life of our peebreted _contemiporaries, we 
have a satisfaction in knowing ey enjoyed some 
physical recreation, as, for example, that Tyndall is а moun- 
taineer, Millais a grouse-shooter, John Bright a salmon- 
fisher; and it is characteristic of the inveteracy of English 

hysical habits that Mr. Fawcett should have gone on rid- 
ie and skating after he was blind, and that Anthony Trol- 

ре was still passionately fond of fox-hunting when he was 
old and heavy and could hardly see. The English have 
such a respect for physical energy that they still remember 
with pleasure how Palmerston hunted in his old age, and 
how. almost to the last, he would go down to Epsom on 
horseback. There was a little difficulty about getting him 
into the saddle, but, once there, he was safe to the end of 
his journey —HAMERTON: French and English. 






a 
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ing was I roused at two o’clock to go and see its sudden vic- 
tims, for then is its hour and power. One morning a sailor 
came to say I must go three miles down the river to a village 
where it had broken out in great fury. Off I set. We rowed 
in silence down the dark river, passing the huge hulks, and 
hearing the restless convicts turning in their beds in their 
chains. The men rowed with all their might: they had too 
many dying or dead at home to have the heart to speak to 
me. We got near the place; it was very dark, but I saw a 
crowd of men and women on the shore, at the landing-place. 
They were all shouting for the doctor; the shrill cries of the 
women and the deep voices of the men coming across the 
water to me. We were near the shore, when I saw a big old 
man, his hat off, his hair gray, his head bald; he said noth- 
ing, but turning them all off with his arm, he plunged into 
the sea, and before I knew where I was, he had me in his 
arms. I was helpless as an infant. He waded out with me, 
carrying me high up in his left arm, and with his right 
leveling every man or woman who-stood in his way. 

It was Big Joe carrying me to see his grandson, little 
Joe; and he bore me off to the poor convulsed boy, and 
dared me to leave him till he was better. He did get better, 
but Big Joe was dead that night. He had the disease on 
him when he carried me away froin the boat, but his heart 


was set upon his boy. I never can forget that night, and 
how important a thing it was to be able to relieve suffering, 
and how much Old Joe was in earnest about having the 
doctor, —JOHn BROWN: Hose Subsecive, 1, р. 393. 


The circle of human nature is not complete without 
the are of feeling and emotion. The lillies of the field have 
a value for us beyond their botanical ones.—a certain light- 
ening of the heart accompanies the declaration that, '"Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ 
The sound of the village bell which comes mellowed from 
the valley to the traveller upon the hill has a value beyond 
its acoustical one. The setting sun when it mantles with 
the bloom of roses the alpine snows has a value beyond its 
optical one. ‘The starry heavens, as you know, had for Im- 
manuel Kant a value beyond their astronomical one. Round 
about the intellect sweeps the horizon of emotions from 
which all our noblest impulses are derived. I think it very 
desirable to keep this horizon open; not to permit either 
priest or philosopher to draw down his shutters between you 
and it. And here the dead languages, which are sure to be 
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which are practised by every one of us = the humblest and 
meanest affairs of life. a detsctiob policeman discovers a 
burglar from the marks tr by his shoe, by a mental pro- 
cess identical with that by which Cuvier restored the extinct 

s of Montmartre from fragments of their bones. Nor 
does that process of induction and deduction by which a 
lady, finding a stain of a particular kind upon her dress, con- 
cludes that somebody has upset the inkstand thereon, differ 
in any way from that by which Adams and Leverrier dis- 
covered a new planet. The man of science, in fact, simply 
uses with scrupulous exactness the methods which we ail 
habitually and at every moment use carelessly.— HUXLEY: 
Lay Sermons. 


It is astonishing how much of the interesting history 
of the human race has had for its scene the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Egyptisthere. ThereisGreece. Xerxes, 
Darius, Solomon, Czesar, Hannibal, knew no extended sea 
but the Mediterranean. The mighty armies of Persia, and 
the smaller but invincible bands of the Grecians, passed its 
tributaries. Pompey fled across it—the fleets of Rome and 
Carthage sustained their deadly struggles upon its waters; 
and, until the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the commerce of the world passed through the 
ports of the Mediterranean. If we go back to ancient ages, 
we find the Phcenictan sailors—the first who ventured upon 
the unstable element—slowly and fearfully steering their 
little barks along the shores of this sea; and if we come 
down to modern times, we see the men of war of every 
uation proudly ploughing its waves, or riding at’ anchor in 
its harbors. There is not a region upon the face of the 
earth so associated with the recollection of all that is inter- 
esting in the history of our race, as the shores of the Med- 
iterranean sea. 


The objects of which science treats are of two dif- 
ferent kinds. They may be /Arngs, orthey may be processes. 
If we were arranging fossil specimens or shells or minerals, 
or if we were experimenting in the physical laboratory with 
the wedge and the inclined planeand falling bodies, we should 
be handling /Azzgs, Things are, for all practical purposes, 
lasting and unchanging; they are there, on the table before 
us, and they do not altar as we look at them. On the other 
hand, if we were watching the course of a chemical change 
as it occurred i in the test tube, or observing the growth of a 
tadpole into a frog, we shonld be dealing with processes. 
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for a mere man may look at an elder. The tinsmith brings 
out his steps, and mounting them, stealthily removes the 
sauce-pans and pepper-pots that dangle on a wire above his 
sign-board. Pulling to his door he shuts out the foggy 
light that showed in his solder-strewn workshop. The 
square is deserted again. A bundle of sloppy parsley slips 
from the hawkers cart and topples over the wheel in 
driblets. The puddles in the sacks overflow and run to- 
gether. The dog has twisted his chain round a barrel, and 
yelps sharply. Asif in response comes a rush of other dogs. 
A terrified fox terrier tears across the square with halfa 
score of mongrels, the butcher’s mastiff and some collies at 
his heels; he is doubtless a stranger who has insulted them 
by his glossy coat. For two seconds the square shakes to 
an invasion of dogs, and then, again, there is only one dog 
in sight.—BARRIE: Auld Licht Jdylls. 


I was thinking, Young Ladies and Gentlemen, as I 
sat here this morning, that life is almost wholly made up 
of margins. The bulk itself of almost anything is not what 
tells; that exists anyway. That is expected. That is not 
what gives the profit or makes the distinguishing difference. 
The grocer cares little for the great bulk of the price of his 
tea. It is the few cents between the cost and the selling 


price, which he calls the ‘‘margin,’’ that particularly inter- 
ests him, Is this to be great or small?" is the thing 
of importance. Millions of dollars change hands in our 
great marts of trade just on the question of margins. ‘This 
same thing is all-important in the subject of thought. One 
mind is not greater than another, perhaps, in the great bulk 
of its contents: but its margin is greater, that's all, I may 
know just as much as you do about the general details of 
a subject, but you can go just а little farther than I can, 
You have a ры margin than I. You cantell me of some 
single thought just beyond where I have gone. Your mar- 
gin has got me. I must succumb to your superiority. 

A good way to carry out the same idea, and better 
rllustrate it, is by globes. Did you ever see globes whose 
only difference was that one had half an inch larger diame- 
ter than the other? This larger one, although there is so 
little difference, will entirely enclose the other, and have a 
quarter of an inch in every direction to spare besides. Let 
these globes be minds, with a living principle of some kind 
at their centers, which throws out its little tentacle-like 
arms in every direction as radii to explore for knowledge, 
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The one goes a certain distance and stops. It can reach no 
farther. It has come to a standstill. It has reached its 
maximum of knowledge in that direction. The other sends 
its arıns out, and can reach just a quarter of an inch farther, 
So far as the first mind is able to tell, the other has gone in- 
finitely farther than it can reach. It goes out to its farthest 
limit and must stop; the other tells him things he did not 
know before. Many minds you may consider wonderful in 
their capacity. ‘They may be able to go only a quarter of 
an inch beyond you. What an incentive this should be for 
any young man to work, to make this margin as great as, 

if not greater than, the margin of his fellows. 

I recall a good illustration of this when I was in col- 
lege. A certain young man was leading the class in Latin. 
I thought I was studying hard. I couldn't see how he got 
the start of us all so. To us he seemed to have an infinite 
knowledge. He knew more than we did. Finally, one day, 
I asked him when he learned his Latin lesson. ‘“‘At night,’’ 
he replied. I learned mine at the same time. His window 
was not far from mine, and I could see him from my own. 
I had finished my lesson the next night as well as usual, and, 
feeling sleepy, was about to go to bed. I happened to 
saunter to my window, and there I saw my classmate still 
bending diligently over his book. ‘‘There’s where he gets 
the margin on ше,’ 1 thought. “But he shall not have it 
for once,’’ I resolved. "I will study just a little longer than 
he does ‘to-night. " So I took my books again, and, open- 
ing to the lesson, went to work with renewed vigor. I 
watched for the light to go out in my classmate’s room. In 
fifteen minutes it was all dark. ‘There is his margin,” I 
thought. It was fifteen minutes more time. It was hunt- 
ing out fifteen minutes more of rules and root-derivatives. 
How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just five minutes 
2. in perfecting it will make one the best in the class. 

peng in such a case as that is very small, but it is 
east. The world is made up of little things. — Gen- 
е 


When I am in а serious humor, I very often walk by 

olf = ое: when the gloominess of the 

d the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 

тоя building, and the condition of the people who lie in 
it, are apt to ill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or 
rath ne ae that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
eda a whole an in the ER N the cloisters, 
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inscriptions that I met with in those several regions of the 
dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the buried 
person, but he was born upon one day, and died upon another, 
the whole history of his life being comprehended in those 
tw> circumstances that are common to all mankind. I could 
not but look upon these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed per- 
sons; who had left no other memorial of them, but that 
they were born, and that they died. They put me in mind 
of several persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no other reason 
but that they may be killed, and are celebrated for nothing 
but being knocked on the head. 

Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque.—VIRGIL. 

(Glaucus, and Medon, and Thersilochus. ) 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ 
by ‘Бе path of an arrow,’’ which is immediately closed up 
and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave; and saw in every shovelful of 
it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull in- 
termixed with a kind of fresh mouldering earth that some 
time or other had a place in the composition of a human 
body. Upon this I began to consider with myself what in- 
numerable multitudes of people lay confused together under 
the pavement of that ancient cathedral; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks 
and prebendaries, were crumbled among one another, and 
blended together in the same common mass; how beauty, 
strength, and youth, with old age, weakness, and deformity, 
lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed the great magazine of 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, | examined it more partic- 
ularly by the accounts which 1 found on several of the mon- 
uments which are raised in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric. Some of them were covered with such extravagant 
epitaphs, that if it were possible for the dead person to be 
acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises which 
his friends had bestowed upon him, There are others so 
excessively modest, that they deliver the character of the 
person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means 
are not understood once in a twelvemonth. In a poetical 
quarter, I found there were poets who had no monuments, 
and monuments which had no poets. I observed, indeed, 
that the present war had filled the church with many of 
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these uninhabited monuments, which had been erected to 
of persons whose’ bodies were perhaps buried 
in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean, 

I could not be but very much delighted with sev- 
eral modern epitaphs, which were written with great ele- 
gance of expression and justness of thought, and therefore 
do honor to the living as well as the dead. As a foreigner 
is very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or polite- 
ness of a nation from the turn of their public monuments 
and inscriptions, they should be submitted to men of learn- 
ing and genius before they are put in execution, Sir Clou- 
desly Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that plain, gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet 
cushions, under a canopy of state. The inscription is an- 
swerable to the monument; for instead of celebrating the 
many remarkable actions he had performed in the service of 
his country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to! reap 
any honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity 
and politeness in their buildings and works of this nature 
than what we meet with in those of our own country. ‘The 
monuments of their admirals, which have been erected at 
the public expense, represent them like themselves, and are 
adorned with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of seaweeds, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the repository 
of our English kings for the contemplation of another day, 
when I shall find my mind disposed to so serious an amuse- 
ment. I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous roe a yo 
gloomy imaginations; but for my own part, though I 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be он 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
solemn scenes with the same pleasure as in here most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself 

those objects which others consider with terror. When 
tae look u the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 

within me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 

eal inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the 
rief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion; when Г see the tomb of the parents themselves, 
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I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow. When I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the 
little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind, When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yes- 
terday, and of some of six hundred years ago, I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, 
and make our appearance together.—ADDISON: The Spec- 
lator, No. 26. 


In the season of hot weather in the central part of the 
Mississippi Valley, there often come successions of days 
when the atmosphere is not stirred by the winds, but re- 
mains as still as the ат of a cave, Despite the steady gain 
in the heat, the sky stays cloudless, or at most is flecked by 
those light clouds that lie five miles or more above the sur- 
face of the earth. All nature seems cowed beneath the 
fervent heat, yet there is nothing of distinct portent in earth 
or air. At last, towards evening, there may be seen a 
sudden curdling of the western sky; in a few minutes the 
clouds gather, coming from nowhere, growing at once in 
the lurid air. In less than half an hour the forces of the 
storm are organized, and its dreadful advance begins. If we 
were just beneath the gathering clouds we would find that 
the air over a space a mile or so in diameter was spinning 
around in a great whirlpool, and while the revolving mass 
slowly advanced, the central part moved rapidly upwards. 
Beginning slowly, all the movements of the storm, the 
whirling action, the vertical streaming of the air, its onward 
movement, all gain speed.of motion with astonishing rapid- 
ity. In a minute or two some cubic miles of air are ina 
state of intense gyratory movement, mounting upwards as 
violently as the gases over avolcano. Toreplace the strong 
whirling uprush, there is an indraught from every side to- 
wards the center of the whirlwind; and as this center ınoves 
quickly forward, the rush of air is strongest from behind to- 
wards the advancing hurricane. The rate at which the 
storm goes forward is variable, though it is generally as 
much as forty to one hundred miles an hour; but this is not 
the measure of its destructive power. The rending effect 
of the storm is much greater than would be given by a sim- 
ple blast of air moving atthis speed. Much of this peculiar 
capacity for destruction may perhaps be due to the gyratory 
motion of the wind in the storm center, which on one side 
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of the whirlwind adds the speed arising from its circular 
movement to the translatory velocity of the whirlwind itself. 
Some of the records tell us that houses with closed windows 
have been known to burst apart, as if from an explosion of 
gunpowder, while others, that had their doors and windows 
open, remained essentially unharmed. It has been conjec- 
tured that this action may be due to a sudden rarefaction of 
air on the outside of the building; but this cause cannot be 
sufficient to produce such effects, and if such explosions 
occur the cause must be looked for elscwhere. After the 
storm is once developed, it seems very quickly to acquire 
its maximum of destructive power and its speed of transla- 
tion. At the outset and during the period of most efficient 
action, the strip of country affected is generally very narrow, 
not often exceeding a mile in width; as the storm advances 
the path seems gradually to grow wider, and the gyratory 
movement as well as the translatory motion of the meteor 
less considerable, until at last it fades into an ordinary thun- 
der storm, or dies intoacalm, Through the whole course 
of the hurricane, and especially during its closing stages, 
gt generally more or less rain and hail.—A//an/tc, 


We would speak first of the Puritans, the most re- 
markable body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever 
produced. The odious and ridiculous parts of their chars 
acter lie on the surface. He that runs may read them; nor 
have there been wanting attentive and malicious observers 
to point them out. For many years after the Restoration, 
they were the theme of unmeasured invective and derision. 
They were exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the 
press and of the stage, at the time when the press and 
the stage were most licentious. They were not men 
of letters; they were, as a body, unpopular; they could not 
defend themselves; and the public would not take them un- 
der its protection. They were therefore abandoned, without 
reserve, to the tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists, 
The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, 
their nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long graces, their 
Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases which they introduced 
on every occasion, their contempt of human learning, their 
detestation of polite 'amusements, were indeed fair game foı 
the laughers. But it is not from the laughers alone that 
the philosophy of history is to be learnt. And he who ap- 
proaches this subject should carefully guard against the in- 
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fluence of that potent ridicule, which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. 

**Eeco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 

Che mortali perigli in se contiene: 

Hor qui tener a fren nostro a desio, 

Ed esser cauti molto a noi conviene.’’ 

Those who roused the people to resistance—who di- 
rected their measures through a long series ofeventful years 
— who formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the 
finest army that Europe had ever seen—who trampled down 
king, church, and aristocracy—who, in the short intervals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of England 
terrible to every nation on the earth, were no vulgar fanatics. 
Most of their absurdities were mere external badges, like the 
signs of freemasonry or the dress of frairs. We regret that 
a body, to whose courage and talents mankind has owed in- 
estimable obligations, had not the lofty elegance which dis- 
tinguished some of the adherents of Charles I., or the easy 
breeding for which the court of Charles II. was celebrated. 
But, if we must make our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in 
the play, turn from the specious caskets, which contain only 
the death’s head and the fool’s head, and fix our choice on 
the plain leaden chest which conceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and external interests. Not content with acknowl- 
edging, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Be- 
ing, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose in- 
spection nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve 
him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which 
other sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. In- 
stead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through 
an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intoler- 
able brightness, and to commune with him face to face. 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial] distinctions. 
The difference between the greatest and meanest of man- 
kind seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless 
interval which separated the whole race from him on whom 
their own eyes were constantly fixed. They recognized no 
title to superiority but his favor; and, confident of that 
favor, they despised all the accomplishments and all the 
dignities of the world. If they were unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the oracles of God. If their names were not found in the 
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registers of heralds, they felt assured that they were recorded 
in the Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied 
by a splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels 
had charge overthem. Their palaces were houses not made 
with hands: their diadems, crowns of glory which should 
never fade away! On the rich and the eloquent, on 
nobles and priests, they looked down with contempt: for 
they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious treasure, 
and eloquent in a more sublime language—nobles by the 
right of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of 
a mightier hand. The very meanest of them was a being 
to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged 
—on whose slightest actions the spirits of light and dark- 
ness looked with anxious interest—who had been destined, 
before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Events which short-sighted politicians 
ascribed to earthly causes had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
For his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the 
n of the evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had 
en rescued by no common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was 
for him that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature had 
shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion; 
the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker; but he set his foot on 
the neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, he 
fen with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He was 
half maddened by glorious or terrible illusions. He heard 
the lyres of angels, or the tempting whispers of fiends. 
He caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke scream- 
ing from the dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he 
thought himself intrusted with the scepter of the millennial 
year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of his soul 
that God had hid his face from him. But when he took his 
seat in the council or girt on his sword for war, these tem- 

stuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace 
ehind them. People who saw nothing of the godly but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but 
their groans and their whining hymns, might laugh at them. 
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But those had little reason to laugh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate, or in the field of battle. ‘These fanat- 
ics brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of judg- 
ment and an immutability of purpose which some writers 
have thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but 
which were in fact the necessary effects of it. The intensi- 
ty of their feelings on one subject made them tranquil on 
every other. One overpowering sentiment had subjected to 
itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost 
its terrors and pleasure its charms. They had their smiles 
and their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not for 
the things of this world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, 
had cleared their minds from every vulgar passion and 
ie gare and raised them above the influence of danger 

nd of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to pursue 
unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. They 
went through the world like Sir Artegale’s iron man Talus 
with his flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, 
mingling with human beings, but having neither part nor 
lot in human infirmities; insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, 
and to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, not to be 
withstood by any barrier. 


Such we believe to have been the character of the 
Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We 


dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We ac- 
knowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by straining after things too high for mortal reach. And 
we know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery. they too 
often fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intoler- 
ance and extravagant austerity—that they had their anchor- 
ites and their crusades, their Dunstans and their De Mont- 
forts, their Dominics and their Escobars. Yet when all cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and a useful 
body.—MACAULAY: Essay on Milton. 


Let us ask ourselves, what is education? Above all 
things, what is our ideal of a thoroughly liberal education? 
—of that education which, if we could begin life again, 
we would give ourselves—of that education which, if we 
could mould the fates to our own will, we would give our 
children. Well, I know not what may be your conceptions 
upon this matter, but I will tell you mine, and I hope I shall 
find that our views are not very discrepant. 

Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and for- 
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tune of every one of us would, one day or other, depend up- 
on his winning ог loosing a game of chess. Don’t you think 
that we should all consider it to be a primary duty to learn 
at least the names and the moves of the pieces; to have a 
notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for all the means of giv- 
ing and getting out of acheck? Do you not think that we 
should look with a disapprobation amounting to scorn, upon 
the father who allowed his son, or the state which allowed 
its members, to grow up without knowing a pawn from a 
knight? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, that the 
life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, and, 
more or less, of those who are connected with us, do depend 
upon our knowledge sometimes of the rules of a game in- 
finitely more difficult and complicated than chess. It is a 
game which has been played for untold ages, every man and 
woman of us being one of the two players in a game of his 
or her own. ‘The chess-board is the world, the pieces are 
phenomena of the unievrse, the rules of the game are what 
we call the laws of Nature. The player on the other side is 
hidden from us. We know that his play is always fair, just, 
and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never 
overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance. To the man who plays well, the highest stakes 
are paid, with that sort of overflowing generosity with which 
the strong shows delight in strength. And one who plays 
ill is checkmated—without haste, but without remorse. 


My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous 
picture in which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess 
with man for his 5011. Substitute for the mocking fiend in 
that picture, a calm, strong angel who is playing for love, 
as we say, and would rather lose than win—and I should ac- 
cept it as an image of human life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is learning the rules 
of this mighty game. In other words, education is the in- 
struction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name 1 include not merely things and their forces, but 
men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and 
of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with those laws. For me, education means neither 
more nor less than this. Anything which professes to call 
itself education must be tried by this standard, and if it fails 
to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever may 
be the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side. 
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It is important to remember that, in strictness, there 
is no such thing as an uneducated man. Take an extreme 
case. Suppose that an adult man, in the full vigor of his 
faculties, could be suddenly placed in the world, as Adam 
is said to have been, and then left to do as he best might. 
How long would he be left uneducated? Not five minutes. 
Nature would begin to teach him, through the eye, the ear, 
the touch, the properties of objects. Pain and pleasure 
would be at his elbow telling him to do this and avoid that; 
and by slow degrees the man would receive an education, 
which, if narrow, would be thorough, real, and adequate to 
his circumstances, though there would be no extras and 
very few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second Adam, or, 
better still, an Eve, a new and greater world, that of social 
or moral phenomena, would be revealed. Joys and woes, 
compared with which all others might seem but faint 
shadows, would spring from the new relations. Happiness 
and sorrow would take the place of the coarser monitors, 
pleasure and pain; but conduct would still be shaped by 
the observation of the natural consequences of actions; or, 
in other words, by the laws of the nature of man. 

To every one of us the world was onve as fresh and 
new аз to Adam. And then, long before we were suscepti- 
ble of any other mode of instruction, Nature took us in 
hand, and every minute of waking life brought its educa- 
tional influence, shaping our actions into rough accordance 
with Nature’s laws, so that we might not be ended untimely 
by too gross disobedience. Nor should I speak of this pro- 
cess of education as past, for any one, be he as old as he 
may. For every man, the world is as fresh as it was at the 
first day, and as full of untold novelties for him who has the 
eyes to see them. And Nature is still continuing her pa- 
tient education of us in that great university, the universe, 
of which we are all members—Nature having no Test-Acts. 

Those who take honors in Nature’s university, who 
learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, 
are the really great and successful men in this world. The 
great mass of mankind are the ‘‘Poll,’’ who pick up just 
enough to get through without much discredit. Those 
who won't learn at all are plucked; and then you can’t come 
up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory education is settled 
so far as Nature isconcerned. Her bill on that question was 
framed and passed long ago. But, like all compulsory 
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legislation, that of Nature is harsh and wasteful in its 
operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful dis- 
obedience—incapacity meets with the same punishment as 
crime, Nature’s discipline is not even a word and a blow, 
and the blow first; but the blow without the word. It is 
left you to find out why your ears are boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call education—that 
education in which man intervenes and which I shall dis- 
tinguish as artificial education—is to make good these de- 
fects in Nature’s methods; to prepare the child to receive 
Nature’s education, neither incapably nor ignorantly, nor 
with wilful disobedience; and to understand the prelimi- 
nary symptoms of her displeasure, without waiting for the 
box on the ear. In short, all artificial education ought to 
be an anticipation of natural education, which has not only 
prepared a man to escape the great evils of disobedience to 
natural laws, but has trained him to appreciate and to seize 
upon the rewards, which Nature scatters with as free a hand 
as her penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready ser- 
vant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, asa mechanism, itis capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, 
and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has had a lib- 
eral education; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in 
harmony with Nature. He will make the best of her, and 
she of him. They will get on together rarely; she is his 
ever beneficent mother: he as her mouth-piece. her con- 
scious self, her minister and interpreter.—HUxLEY: Lay 
Sermon, Addresses. and Reviews. 


A professional life of Robert Stevenson has been al- 
given to the world by his son David, and to that I 
som refer those interested in such matters. But my own 
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design, which is to represent the man, would be very ill 
carried out if I suffered myself or my reader to forget that 
he was, first of all and last of all, an engineer. His chief 
claim to the style of a mechanical inventor is on account of 
the Jib or Balance Crane of the Bell Rock, which are beau- 
tiful contrivances. But the great merit of this engineer was 
not in the field of engines. He was above all things a pro- 
jector of works in the face of nature, and a modifier of na- 
ture itseif. A road to be made, a tower to be built, a har- 
bor to be constructed, a river to be trained and guided in its 
channel—these were the problems with which his mind was 
continually occupied; and for these and similar ends he 
travelled the world for more than half a century. like an 
artist, note-book in hand. 

He once stood and looked on at the emptying of a 
certain oil-tube; he did so watch in hand, and accurately 
timed the operation; and in so doing offered the perfect 
type of his profession. The fact acquired might never be 
of use: it was acquired: another link in the world’s huge 
chain of progress was brought, down to figures and placed at 
the service of the engineer. ‘‘The very term mensuration 
sounds exgineer-like,’’ 1 find him writing; and in truth what 
the engineer most properly deals with is that which can be 
measured, weighed, and numbered. The time of any oper- 
ation in hours and minutes, its cost in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the strain upon a given point in foot-pounds— 
these are his conquests, with which he must continually 
furnish his mind, and which, after he has acquired them, 
he must continually apply and exercise. They must be not 
only entries in note-books, to be hurriedly consulted; in the 
actor’s phrase, he must be stale 1 in them; in a word of my 
grandfather's, they must be ‘‘fixed in the mind like the ten 
fingers and ten toes.’ 

These are the certainties of the engineer; so far he 
finds a solid footing and clear views. But the province of 
formulas and constants is restricted. Even the mechanical 
engineer comes at last to the end of his figures, and must 
stand up, a practical man, face to face with the discrepan- 
cies of nature and the hiatuses of theory. "After the ma- 
chine is finished, and the steam turned on, the next is to 
drive it; and experience and an exquisite sympathy must 
teach him where a weight should be applied or a nut loos- 
ened. With the civil engineer, more properly so called (if 
anything can be proper with this awkward coinage), the 
obligation starts with the beginning. He is always the 
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practical man. The rains, the winds, and the waves, the 
complexity and the fitfulness of nature, are always before 
him. He has to deal with the unpredictable, with those 
forces, (in Smeaton’s phrase) that ‘‘аге subject to no caleu- 
lation’’; and still he must predict, still calculate them, at 
his peril. His work is not yet in being, and he must fore- 
see its influence: how it shall deflect the tide, exaggerate 
the waves, dam back the rain water, or attract the thunder- 
bolt. He visits a piece of sea-board: and from the inclina- 
tion and soil of the beach, from the weeds and shell-fish, 
from the configuration of the coast and the depth of sound- 
ings outside, he must induce what magnitude of waves is to 
be looked for. He visits a river, its summer water babbling 
on shallows; and he must not only read, in a thousand in- 
dications, the measure of winter freshets, but be able to pre- 
dict the violence of occasional great floods. Nay, and more; 
he must not only consider that which is, but that which may 
be. Thus I find my grandfather writing, in a report on the 
North Esk Bridge: "A less waterway might have sufficed, 


but Ме valley may come to be meltorated by drainage.’’ One 
field drained after another through all that confluence of 
vales, and we come toa time when they shall precipitate, by 
so much a more copious and transient flood, as the gush of 
the flowing drain pipe is superior to the leakage of a peat. 

It is plain there is here but a restricted use for for- 


mulas. In this sort of practice, the engineer has needs of 
some transcendental sense, Smeaton, the pioneer, bade him 
obey his feelings’; my father, ‘ ‘that power of esti- 
mating obscure forces which supplies a coefficient of its 
own to every rule.’’ The rules must be everywhere indeed; 

but they must everywhere be modified by this transcen- 
dental coefficient, everywhere bent to the impression of the 
trained eye and the feelings of the engineer. A sentiment 
of physical laws and of the scale of nature, which shall have 
been strong in the beginning and progressively fortified by 
observation, must be his guide in the last recourse. I had 
the most opportunity to observe my father. He would pass 
hours on the beach, brooding over the waves, counting 
them, noting their least deflection, noting when they broke. 
On Tweedside, or by Lyne or Manor, we have spent togeth- 
er whole afternoons; to me, at the time, extremely weari- 
some; to him, as I am now sorry to think, bitterly mortify- 
ing. The river was to me a pretty and various spectacle; I 
could not see—I could not be made to see—it otherwise. 
To my father it was a chequer-board of lively forces, which 
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he traced from pool to shallow with minute appreciation and 
enduring interest. "That bank has been undercut,’’ he 
might say; “why? Suppose you were to put а groin out 
here, would not the Я/ит fluminis be cast abruptly off 
across the channel? and where would it impinge upon the 
other shore? and what would be the result? Or suppose 
you were to blast that boulder, what would happen? Fol- 
low it—use the eyes God has given you—can you not see 
that a great deal of land would be reclaimed upon this 
side?’’ It was to me like school in holidays; but to him, 
until I had worn him out with my invincible triviality, a de- 
light. Thus he pored oveı the engineer’s voluminous handy- 
book of nature; thus must, too, have pored my grandfather 
and uncles. 

But it is of the essence of this knowledge, or this 
knack of mind, to be largely incommunicable. “И cannot 
be imparted to another,’’ says my father. ‘The verbal cast- 
ing-net is thrown in vain over these evanescent, inferential 
relations. Hence the insignificance of much engineering 
literature. So far as the science can be reduced to form- 
ulas or diagrams, the book is to the point; so far as the art 
depends upon intimate study of the ways of nature, the 
author’s words will too often be found vapid. This fact— 
that engineering looks one way, and literature another—was 
what my grandfather overlooked. All his life long, his pen 
was in his hand, piling up a treasury of knowledge, prepar- 
ing himself against all possible contingencies. Scarce any- 
thing fell under his notice but he perceived in it some rela- 
tion to his work, and chronicled it in the pages of his journal 
in his always lucid, but sometimes inexact and wordy, style. 
The Traveling Diary (so he called it) was kept in fascicles 
of ruled paper, which were at last bound up, rudely indexed, 
and put by for future reference. Such volumes as have 
reached me contain a surprising medley: the whole details 
of his employment in the Northern Lights and his general 
practice; the whole biography of an enthusiastic engineer. 
Much of it is useful and curious; much merely otiose; and 
much can only be described as an attempt to impart that 
which cannot be imparted in words. Of such are his re- 
peated and heroic descriptions of reefs; monuments of mis- 
directed energy, which leave upon the mind of the reader 
no effect but that of a multiplicity of words and the sug- 
gested vignette of a lusty old gentleman scrambling among 
tangle. Itis to be remembered that he came to engineer- 
ing while yet it was in the egg and without a library, and 
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that he saw the bounds of that profession widen daily. He 
saw iron ships, steamers, and the locomotive engine, intro- 
duced. He lived to travel from Glasgow to Edinburgh in 
the inside of a forenoon, and to remember that he himself 
had "often been twelve hours upon the journey, and his 
grandfather (Lillie) two days’’! The profession was still 
but in its second generation, and had already broken down 
the barriers of time and space. Who should set a limit for 
its future encroachments? And hence, with a kind of san- 
guine pedantry, he pursued his design of ‘keeping up with 
the day’’ and posting himself and his family on every mortal 
subject. Of this unpractical idealism we shall meet with 
many instances; there was not a trade, and scarce an ac- 
complishment, but he thought it should form part of the 
outfit of an engineer; and not content with keeping an en- 
eyclopedic diary himself, he would fain have set all his 
sous to work continuing and extending it. They were more 
happily inspired. My father’s engineering pocket-book was 
not a bulky volume; with its store of pregnant notes and 
vital formulas, it served him through life, and was not filled 
when he came to die, As for Robert Stevenson and the 
Travelling Diary, I should be ungrateful to complain, for it 
has supplied me with many lively traits for this and subse- 
quent chapters; but I must still remember much of the 
period of my study there as a sojourn in the Valley of the 
Shadow. 

The duty of the engineer is two-fold—to design the 
work, and to see the work done, We have seen already 
something of the vociferous thoroughness of the man, upon 
the cleaning of lamps and the polishing of reflectors. In 
building, in road-making, in the construction of bridges, in 
every detail and byway of his employments, he pursued the 
same ideal. Perfection (with a capital P and violently un- 
der-scored) was his design. A crack for a penknife, the 
waste of ‘‘six-and-thirty shillings,’’ ‘the loss of a day ога 
tide,’’ in each of these he saw and was revolted by the fin- 
ger of the sloven; and to spirits as intense as his, and im- 
mersed in vital undertakings, the slovenly is the dishonest, 
and wasted time is instantly translated into lives endan- 
al On this consistent idealism there is but one thing 
that now and then trenches with a touch of incongruity, and 
that is his love of the picturesque. As when he laid outa 
road on Hogarth’s line of beauty; bade a foreman be care- 
ful, in quarrying, not "to disfigure the island’’; or regretted 
in a report that ‘‘the great stone, called the Devil zn the 
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Hole. was blasted or broken down to make road-metal, and 
for other purposes of the work.’’—Reprinied by permission 
from STEVENSON’S Records of a Family of Engineers, copy- 
righted 1897.—Scrzdners. 


ADVENTURE OF THE LITTLE ANTIQUARY. 


My friend, the doctor, was a thorough antiquary,—a 
little rusty, musty old fellow, always groping among ruins. 
He relished a building as you Englishmen relish cheese,— 
the more mouldy and crumbling it was, the more it suited his 
taste. A shell of an old nameless temple, or the cracked 
walls of a broken-down ampitheatre, would throw him into 
raptures, and he took more delight in these crusts and 
cheese-parings of antiquity than in the best-conditioned 
modern palaces. 

He was a curious collector of coins also, and had just 
gained an accession of wealth that almost turned his brains. 
He had picked up, for instance, several Roman Consulars, 
half a Roman As, two Punics, which had doubtless belonged 
to the soldiers of Hannibal, having been found on the very 
spot where they had camped among the Appennines. He 
had, moreover, one Samnite, struck after the Social War, 
and a Philistis, a queen that never existed; but above all, he 
valued himself upon a coin, indescribable to any but the in- 
itiated in these matters, bearing a cross on one side, and a 
Pegasus on the other and which, by some antiquarian logic, 
the little man adduced as an historical document illustrating 
the process of Christianity. All these precious coins he 
carried about him in a leathern purse, buried deep in a 
pocket of his little black breeches. 

The last maggot he had taken into his brain was to 
hunt after the ancient cities of the Pelasgi, which are said to 
exist to this day among the mountains of the Abruzzi, but a- 
bout which a singular degree of obscurity prevails. Не had 
made many discoveries concerning them, and had recorded 
a great many valuable notes and memorandums on the sub- 
ject, in a voluminous book which he always carried about 
with him, either for the purpose of frequent reference, or 
through fear lest the precious document should fall into the 
hands of brother antiquaries. He had, therefore, a large 
pocket in the skirt of his coat, where he bore about this in- 
estimable tome, banging against his rear as he walked, 

Thus heavily laden with the spoils of antiquity, the 
good little man, during a sojourn at Terracina, mounted one 
day the rocky cliffs whic overhang the town, to visit the 
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castle of Theodoric. He was groping about the ruins, to- 
wards the hour of sunset, buried in his reflections, his wits 
no doubt woolgathering among the Goths and Romans, 
when he heard footsteps behind him. 

He turned, and beheld five or six young fellows, of 
rough, saucy demeanor, clad in a singular manner, half pleas- 
ant, half hunstman, with carbines in their hands. Their 
whole appearance and carriage left him no doubt into what 
company he had fallen, 

The doctor was a feeble little man, poor in look, and 
and poorer in purse. He had but little gold or silver to be 
robbed of, but then he had his curious ancient coin in his 
breeches pocket. He had, moreover, certain other valuables, 
such as an old silver watch, thick as a turnip, with figures 
on it large enough for a clock, and a set of seals at the end 
of a steel chain, dangling half way down to his knees. АП 
these were of precious esteem, being family relics. He had 
also a seal ring, a veritable antique z/aglıo, that covered half 
his knuckles. It was a Venus, which the old man almost 
worshiped with zeal of a voluptuary. But what he most 
valued was his inestimable collection of hints relative tothe 
Pelasgian cities, which he would gladly have given all the 
money in his pocket to have had safe at the bottom of his 
trunk in Terracina. 

However, he plucked up a stout heart, at least as stout 
a heart as he could, seeing that he was but a puny little man 
at the best of times. So he wished the hunters а dbuon 
gtorno. Theyreturned his salutation, giving the old gentle- 
man a social slap on the back that made his heart leap into 
his throat. 

They fell into conversation, and walked for some time 
together among the heights, the doctor wishing them all the 
while at the bottom of the crater Vesuvius, At length they 
came to a small оз/е7та on the mountain, where they pro- 
posed to enter and have a cup of wine together. The doctor 
consented, though he would as soon have been invited to 
drink hemlock. 

One of the gang remained sentinel at the door; the 
others swaggered into the house, stood their guns in the 
corner of the room, and each drawing a pistol or stilleto out 
of his belt, laid it upon the table. They now drew benches 
round the ‘board, called lustily for wine, and hailing the 
doctor as though he had been a boon companion of long 
standing, insisting upon his sitting down and making merry. 

Th he worthy man complied with forced grimace, but 
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with fear and trembling, sitting uneasily on the edge of his 
chair, eyeing ruefully the black-muzzled pistols, and cold, 
naked stilettos, and supping down heartburn with every drop 
of liquor. His new comrades, however, pushed the bottle 
bravely, and plied him vigorously. They sang, they laughed, 

told excellent stories of their robberies and combats, mingled 
with many ruffan jokes, and the little doctor was fain to 
laugh at all their cutthroat pleasantries, though his heart 
was dying away at the very bottom of his bosom. 

By their own account, they were young men from the 
villages, who had recently taken up this line of life out of 
the wild caprice of youth. They talked of their murderous 
exploits as a sportsman talks of his amusements; to shoot 
down a traveller seemed of little more consequence to them 
than to shoot a hare, They spoke with rapture of the 
glorious roving life they led,—free as birds, here to-day, 
gone to-morrow, ranging the forests, climbing the rocks, 
scouring the valleys, the world their own wherever they 
could lay hold of it, full purses, merry companions, pretty 
women, The little antiquary got fuddled with their talk 
and their wine, for they did not spare bumpers. He half 
forgot his fears, his seal ring, and his family watch; even 
the treatise on the Pelasgian cities, which was warming 
under him, for a time faded from his memory in the glow- 
ing picture that they drew. Не declares that he no longer 
wonders at the prevalence of this robber mania among the 
mountains, for he felt at the time that, had he been a young 
man and a strong man, and had there been no danger of the 
galleys in the background, he should have been half teınpt- 
ed himself to turn bandit. 

At length the hour of separating arrived. The doctor 
was suddenly called to himself and his fears by seeing the 
robbers resume their weapons. He now quaked for his 
valuables, and, above all, for his antiquarian treatise. He 
endeavored, however, to look cool and unconcerned, and 
drew from out his deep pocket a long, lank, leathern purse, 
far gone into consumption, at the bottom of which a few 
coins chinked with the trembling of his hand. 

The chief of the party observed his movement, and 
laying his hand upon the antiquary’s shoulder, ' ‘Harkee! 
Signor Dottore!’’ said he, "we have drunk together as 
friends and comrades; let us part as such. We understand 
you. We know who and what you are, for we know who 
everybody is that sleeps at Terracina, or that puts foot 
upon the road. You are a rich man, but you carry all your 
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a frank acceptance of the principles which underlie our gov- 
ernment here in the United States. It means, therefore, a 
faith in our fellow-man, a belief in liberty and in equality. 
It implies, further, soit seems to me, a confidence in the 
future of this country, a confidence in its destiny, a buoyant 
hopefulness that the right will surely prevail. 

In so far as Americanism is merely patriotism, it is a 
very good thing. The man who does not think his own 
country the finest in the world is either a pretty poor sort of 
a man or else he has a pretty poor sort of a county. if any 
people have not patriotism enough to make them willing to 
die that the nation may live, then that people will soon be 
pushed aside in the struggle of life, and that nation will be 
trampled upon and crushed; probably it will be conquered 
and absorbed by some race of a stronger fiber and ofa 
sterner stock. Perhaps it is difficult to declare precisely 
which is the more pernicious citizen of a republic when 
there is danger of war with another nation—the man who 
wants to fight, right or wrong, or the the man who does not 
want to fight, right or wrong; the hot-headed fellow who 
would plunge the country into a deadly struggle without 
first exhausting every possible chance to obtain an honor- 
able peace, or the coldb-looded person who would willingly 
give up anything and everything, including honor itself, 
sooner than risk the loss of money which every war surely 
entails. ‘`Му country, right or wrong '" is а good motto 
only when we add to it, and if she is in the wrong, ГИ 
help to put her in the right. ‘To shrink absolutely from a 
fight where honor is really at stake, this is the act of a 
coward. ‘To rush violently into a quarrel when war can be 
avoided without the sacrifice of things dearer than life, this 
is the act of a fool. 

True patriotism is quiet, simple, dignified; it is not 
blatant, verbose, vociferous. The noisy shriekers who go 
about with a chip on their shoulders and cry aloud for war 
upon the slightest provocation belong to the class contemptu- 
ously known as ‘‘Jingoes.’’ They may be patriotic,—and 
as a fact they often are,—but their patriotism is too frothy, 
too hysteric, too unintelligent, to inspire confidence. True 

yatriotism is not swift to resent an insult, on the contrary, 
it is slow to take offence, slow to believe that an insult 
could have been intended, True patriotism, believing fully 
in the honesty of its own acts, assumes also that others are 
acting with the same honesty. True patriotism, having a 
solid pride in the power and resources of our country, doubts 
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always the likelihood of any other nation being willing care- 
lessly to arouse our enmity. 

In so far, therefore, as Americanism is merely patriot- 
ism it is a very good thing, as I have tried to point out, But 
Americanism is something more than patriotism. It calls 
not only for love of our common country, but also for respect 
for our fellow-man. Ц implies an actual acceptance of e- 
quality as a fact. It means a willingness always to act on 
the theory, not that ‘I’m as good as the other man,’ but 
that ‘‘the other man is as good аз Гат,’ It means leveling 
up rather than leveling down. It means a regard for law, 
and a desire to gain our wishes and to advance our ideas al- 
ways decently and in order, and with deference to the wishes 
and the ideas of others. It leads a man always to acknowl- 
edge the good faith of those with whom he is contending, 
whether the contest is one of sport or of politics, It prevents 
a man from declaring, or even from thinking, that all the 
right is on his side, and that all the honest people in the 
country are necessarily of his opinion. 

And, further, it seems to me that true Americanism 
has faith and hope. It believes the world is getting better, 
if not year by year, at least century by century; and it be- 
lieves also that in this steady improvement of the condition 
of mankind these United States are destined to do their full 
share. It holds that, bad as many things may seem to be 
to-day, they were worse yesterday, and they will be better 
to-morrow. However dark the outlook for any given cause 
may be at any moment, the man imbued with the true spirit 
of Americanism never abandons hope and never relaxes ef- 
fort; he feels sure that everything comes to him who waits. 
He knows that all reforms are inevitable in the long run; 
and that if they do not finally establish themselves it is be- 
cause they are not really reforms, tho for a time they may 
have seemed to be. 

And a knowledge of the history of the American peo- 
Re will supply ample reasons for this faith in the future. 
Che sin of negro-slavery never seemed to be more secure 
from overthrow than it did in the ten years before it was 
finally abolished. A study of the political methods of the 
past will show that there has been immense improvement in 
many respects; and it is perhaps in our political methods 
that we Americans are most open to censure. That there 
was no deterioration of the moral stamina of the whole peo- 
ple during the first century of the American republic any 
student can make sure of by comparing the spirit which ani- 
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mated the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies during the 
Revolution with the spirit which animated the population of 
the northern states (and of the southern no less) during the 
civil war. We are accustomed to sing the praises of our 
grandfathers who won our independence, and very properly ; 
but our grandchildren will have also to sing the praises of 
our fathers who stood up against one another for four years 
of the hardest fighting the world has ever seen, bearing the 
burdens of a protracted struggle with an uncomplaining 
cheerfulness which was not acharacteristic of the earlier war. 

True Americanism is sturdy but modest. It is as far 
removed from ‘‘Jingoism’’ in times of trouble as it is from 
“Spread-Eagleism’’ in times of peace. It is neither vain- 
glorious nor boastful. It knows that the world was not created 
in 1492, and that July 4, 1776, is not the most important date 
in the whole history of mankind. It does not overestimate 
the contribution which America has made to the rest ofthe 
world, nor does it underestimate this contribution. True 
Americanism, as I have said, has a pride in the past of this 
ereat country of ours, and a faith in the future; but none the 
less it is not so foolish as to think that all is perfection on 
this side of the Atlantic, and that all is imperfection on the 
other side. 

It knows that some things are better here than any- 
where else in the world, that some things are no better, and 
that some things are not so good in America as they are in 
Europe. For example, probably the institutions of the nation 
fit the needs of the population with less friction here in the 
United States than in any other country in the world. But 
probably, also, there is no other one of the great nations of 
the world in which the government of the large cities is so 
wasteful and so negligent. 

True Americanism recognizes the fact that America 
is the heir of the ages, and that it is for us to profit as best 
we can by the experience of Europe, not copying servilely 
what has been successful in the old world, but modifying 
what we borrow in accord with our own needs and our own 
conditions. It knows, and it has no hesitation in declaring, 
that we must always be the judges ourselves as to whether 
or not we shall follow the example of Europe. Many times 
we have refused to walk in the path of European precedent, 
preferring very properly to blaze out a track for ourselves. 
More often than not this independence was wise, but now 
and again it was unwise. 

Finally, one more quality of true Americanism must 
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in the Honorable Tom MecNeil’s address on ‘‘Journalists and 
Common Newspaper Men.’’ It is true that we are called a De- 
partment of Journalism. In the exigencies of the composing 
room since rubber type went out of fashion, we must have a title 
to fit the average column headline. Can you imagine us ever 
getting a top head, first page, seventh column if we had such a 
title as ‘‘Department of Newspaper Writing, Managing and 
Editing?’’ Or ‘‘Department Leading to Editorial and Repor- 
torial Proficiency?’’ No, of course not. So we had to do what 
headwriters are always doing, sacrifice the sense to fit the space. 
But notwithstanding our title we are training just common 
newspaper men. 

Seriously, I wonder how the good old English word, 
‘“‘journalism’’ acquired its present day stigma among editors. 
Mark Twain, I think it was, said that a Journalist was a re- 
porter out of a job, and no doubt this good-natured little flip 
has had its influence. The dictionary, however, and it might be 
said in passing that Webster, in spite of his woeful lack of unity 
of plot is our most valued text-book, states that journalism is 
the ‘‘ periodical collection and publication of current news; the 
business of managing, editing and writing for journals or news- 
papers.’’ So, I’m not so sure that it was necessary for me to 
apologize for calling our school for newspaper men a Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 

Two years ago the University of Washington modestly 
announced a class in journalism and twenty-two students en- 
rolled for the four hours a week. In the February following 
the demand for this specialized training was such that another 
class was organized and two months later the regents decided 
that the eagerness with which men and women applied for this 
branch of instruction warranted a department. Sixty-six stu- 
dents registered last year for the four-year course and one 
hundred and forty men and women took work in the depart- 
ment. Of these sixty-six, fifty-one intend to follow some phase 
of newspaper work as a career. 

When the University of Washington installed this Depart- 
ment of Journalism, no other higher institution of learning, so 
far as I know had such a department. One or two universities 
had courses in ‘‘newspaper writing,’’ but none offered system- 
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atie training for newspaper men. The past year, however, saw 
no less than half a dozen universities offering the four years’ 
specialized work, with a full-fledged school at the University of 
Missouri, where a member of your Association holds forth as 
Dean. Next September six other universities, including Minne- 
sota and Colorado, will inaugurate like departments. These 
institutions are not only heeding the call made on them by 
students, but have been forced to accede to the demand made 
on them by editors, educators and men of public affairs. 

It is easy to understand why students are eager for the 
work. Some of them have had a taste of newspaper life, and 
those of us who have once been in the harness appreciate the 
fascination, Others choose journalism as the more technical 
courses are chosen, because it fits them for a profession. А 
deeper reason for the popularity of the work lies in the fact that 
the courses of journalism give the student a broader and more 
practical foundation than the regular arts course or a technical 
one. There are a great number of high school students, and I 
venture a number of us were in this class, who of necessity 
must choose a calling and specialize at once, yet whose inclina- 
tion is for more studies of a general cultural nature. The boy 
or girl may have a liking for literature or philosophy or history, 
but his parents are obliged to send him to college with the in- 
junction ‘‘to get into something that will pay your way when 
you get through.’’ As a result he chooses some form of en- 
gineering or law or medicine, specializes, becomes strong in 
that particular line, but sacrifices breadth. The ideal way, I 
suppose, would be for him to spend the four years in the liberal 
arts, then the three or four years in the technical course, but 
the average young man of today cannot afford the eight years 
This journalism training bridges over the English idea of 
eulture as best exemplified in our own Harvard University, and 
the German idea of specialization at Yale, because it gives the 
student the greater part of a liberal arts course, allowing him 
td browse around in literature, political science and govern- 
ment, history and philosophy, and at the same time it gives 
him enough technical training to send him out at the end of 
four years with a profession. He has been laboring along the 
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lines of his inclination and has made it fit into his work as a 
writer and editor; he has the breadth of knowledge so essential 
in а newspaper man, and understands the game of gathering 
and editing news. 

But I doubt if the great universities of the country would 
have regarded the wishes of the student in the matter if there 
had not been another agency urging them to provide training 
for the coming newspaper generation. That agency is public 
opinion. Editors themselves are admitting that a great majority 
of their brothers are not as well informed in law, polities, gov- 
ernment and history as the editors of fifty years ago. There is 
a general feeling that the press is not making the best of its 
opportunities. In material and mechanical advancement its 
progress has been little short of miraculous. It is not too much 
to say that it has supplanted the pulpit and platform, the text- 
book and the market-place. But how about its influence. There 
was a time, it is said, that for a man to have a premature obitu- 
any notice published in a certain section of the New England 
press was to kill him to all intents and purposes of the credu- 
lous readers, but that doesn’t hold today. It is almost necessary 
for the paper today to publish a coroner’s certificate alongside 
the death notice. . 

Say what we will many of the large papers are losing their 
hold on their readers. ‘‘I saw it in the paper.’’ ‘‘Ah, but that 
doesn’t prove anything. Which paper?’’ is the usual reply. 
Readers have become skeptical. They are seeking motives be- 
hind policies. Some papers have abandoned their editorial 
pages altogether. Why? we ask their editors. Because persons 
no longer read the editorials, the expression of the paper on pub- 
lic affairs. Those who do read them do so only to assign motives 
and then attack the principles enunciated. With the editorials 
abolished the policy of the paper must be found in the way it 
handles the news. Whoever heard of more than a handful of 
men at a Republican rally in a Democratie paper? Whoever 
heard of a ‘‘rousing and ringing speech of Our Excellency the 
Governor’’ in an anti-administration organ. A public official 
answers charges of malfeasance in office ‘‘laughingly’’ in one 
paper, but in the other paper the same carbon answer is given 
out ‘‘angrily.’’ 

Since leaving the office I have had occasion to meet with 
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a large number of newspaper readers who, knowing me to be 
engaged in training newspaper men have spoken frankly of 
how they discredited most of the news appearing in the daily 
paper. One of your members said to me this morning, ‘* Remark- 
able attendance you are having at the Exposition. I had seen 
stories of it in the papers, but was afraid it was only newspaper 
talk.’’ Think of it and he an editor! And here is a significant 
fact: Nine out of ten freshmen who register with me have the 
idea that making a newspaper consists merely in filling it up 
with fake stories. There can be no doubt but that with the 
higher class of readers the daily press is becoming discredited 
and the feeling is spreading. 

This state of affairs is brought about not because the news- 
paper profession has a lower standard of morals than other 
professions. There is not a more upright, generous and honest 
body of men anywhere than those chosen from the newspaper 
profession, The cause of this growing discredit hes in two 
directions: First, in the prevailing economic conditions which 
prevent the real editor from owning the paper. And the second 
is more reprehensible where the owner has political ambitions, 

There are only three or four of the Greeley papers today in 
our large cities. The immense capital required to carry on a 
great daily today makes it impossible for the real editor to own 
his paper. The owner and the paper’s policy is too often found 
in the business office, where the staggering bills for cable tolls, 
telegraph, special service, and the salary roll of five hundred 
men and enormous paper bills are to be met weekly. The 
owner is able to build up such a business by bending his ener- 
gies in other channels and only too often he is associated with 
publie service corporations, In such a case it is too much to 
expect of human nature, when public interests, whose guardian 
it is, and its own interests conflict, for it to deal fairly and 
squarely with its ward. 

When the owner has political ambitions his paper ceases to 
be the servant of the people. It no longer fulfills its mission as 
an impartial observer of events and as advisor and counsellor on 
matters political. The whole office soon learns the politician 
who is the staunch statesman and sturdy patriot, because he is 
always in the headlines and quoted at length, and by the same 
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token it learns the demagogue and the rascal. The best journal- 
ism dnd politics that seek personal aggrandizement can never 
be co-operative, and because certain owners are attempting to 
serve all the people and themselves at the same time, the Ameri- 
can press is being brought into disrepute. 

It is this growing distrust that has caused thinking men 
and women to wonder if the press is living up to its responsible 
position as teacher and exponent of public opinion. The press 
will always remain the ‘‘regent of sovereigns, the tutor of na- 
tions’’—we have no fear as to that— but we do feel that with 
these evils eliminated its capacity for regency and tutelage will 
be greatly increased. It is this feeling that caused the public to 
ask the university to assist in raising the tone of the press. 

And how will it be done? By sending out young men and 
women, intelligent, broad-minded, fearless, and morally sound, 
to assist in making and editing the papers of the larger towns 
and smaller cities. Here they will be able to look forward to 
the ownership of their paper, preserve their individuality, and 
as editor and owner of conscience, character and conviction, 
who feels his responsibility to the whole people and is independ- 
ent of all or any part he will soon have a following in his section 
that can successfully combat a large daily which has forgotten 
or neglected its duty to its readers. As independent editor of 
his own paper and respecting his profession will the young man 
or woman graduating from the department be able to pay back 
full tale to the state for his education. It may be that I am too 
idealistic, but I would like nothing better than to see at the 
top of every editorial column of every paper paper edited by 
the Department’s students the following motto: ‘‘I have no 
political ambitions; I have no business affiliations ; I have no axe 
to grind in any field.’’ 

I am not forgetting my young editor’s relation to the ad- 
vertiser. I should not be honest with him if I did not tell him 
how almost daily he will be called upon to decide between two 
radical courses of conduct. His biggest advertiser approaches 
him with the request to suppress the news that the advertiser’s 
drunken son, while on a joy ride, has seriously injured an inno- 
cent passerby. Such a question has come more than once to me 
and to you, and I think you will bear me out that the only ad- 
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vice that can be given the young student is ‘‘to hew to the line 
and let the chips fall where they will;’’ that in spite of tem- 
porary financial and social loss in the end right and honesty 
must prevail. 

I realize that what has been said so far is pretty idealistie 
stuff to come from a newspaper man and for the consumption of 
newspaper men. What you practical newspaper men want to 
know is: How does the university prepare men for such work 
as lies before him? The first thing the department tries to do is 
to teach the student to think clearly, to acquire what the 
lawyers call a ‘‘legal mind,’’ to be able to see the many sides 
and quirks of a question, form a decision and form it quickly. 
Then the next thing is to teach him to express himself clearly 
and truthfully. “И is a long way from the eye to the arm and 
hand to the paper’’ said an old German philosopher. An exact 
quotation from a public man often misquotes him. Accuracy of 
impression rather than accuracy of statement is the ideal con- 
tinually held before the student. In fact clearness of thought 
and lucidity of expression is the foundation of the four years’ 
work. 

The student is taught to grasp essentials. It is true that 
the news of today is the history of tomorrow, but not all the 
news is state and national history. It was the trained news- 
paper mind that saw history in a Fairbanks cocktail. Since the 
journalist is teacher, the teacher should be better educated than 
his pupil. He is called upon daily to place an estimate upon the 
scientific discovery ; he must tell us the importance of a piece 
of literature or a play; he passes upon political, social, ethical, 
and economic topics, and to fit him for these tasks the Depart- 
ment is striving to have him grounded thoroughly in all that 
these fields represent. He will have a wider comprehensiveness 
_ of knowledge and will be able to apprehend more quickly the 
correct view-point of vital subjects. He should have all this; 
everyone,admits it; and where is he to look to for it if not to 
the university? 

Training the student to look for the larger significance of 
passing events and to express himself truthfully and clearly, 
then are the two fundamental phases of the Department’s 
work. He will also be taught to study human nature on every 
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hand and to individualize a character so that it can easily be 
distinguished from all others of its class. In the selection of 
feature stories the student will have his powers of observation 
whetted to a high degree. He soon learns that there is much of 
comedy and pathos in life all around him. To see things from 
another man’s standpoint is no unimportant lesson in itself, and 
to draw a life-like picture of a tragedy or unusual happening, 
to recount a humorous incident, or give life to a man inter- 
viewed are valuable assets for the young writer. 

Short prose fiction is having its inning today. The man or 
woman who can tell a short story is in demand. In the seven- 
teenth century the great lessons of life found expression in the 
drama; in the eighteenth, the essay; the nineteenth, the novel, 
and today it seems that the twentieth will claim the short story. 
Poe’s totality theory is at last Justifying itself. So the student 
after developing his observation and expression and combining 
the technique and mechanics of the short story, may find his 
talent along this line. Last year, two short stories which were 
handed in by students for class work were accepted by maga- 
zines of national standing. This study is the legitimate work of 
the Department and while we do not expect to make all students 
short story writers they are certainly better equipped to ap- 
proach a magazine editor than if they had not learned the 
fundamentals. 

The young writer is taught early that he must be bucn 
creator and critic. He stands little chance of writing a master-- | 
piece until he can recognize a masterpiece. When a Becky 
Sharp, caught in a trap, disgraced forever, is made to admire 
her husband for traits of manhood she did not know existed, 
our young writer must be able to throw down his pen and ex- 
claim with Thackeray ‘‘That is a stroke of genius.’’ The 
student must develop a critical consciousness which will guide 
his pen and make well-meant work a reality. To attain this 
dual personality he must write and study the masters, then 
write and write and study the masters. He describes a coyote 
and then compares his efforts with Mark Twain’s celebrated 
““allegory of want;’’ he pictures a boarding house through sense 
of smell, then sees how Balzac shows us Madame Vauquer’s 
boarding house by the same method. 

He must be able to recognize a well-written news story 
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when he sees it. To this end a score of the best dailies in the 
United States are received by the Department and carefully 
studied, Editorial policies and methods are exemplified in the 
different papers in the manner in which the same news story is 
written, handled, or ‘‘played-up.’* Opportunity is given to 
study editorials on live subjects, and what is more important, 
to become familiar with the tools employed by the best editorial 
writers in the country. A New York World, anti-administration 
uses seven columns on the morning that Roosevelt leaves the 
White House; a New York Sun, anti-administration, uses one 
word and that spelled ‘‘thru.’’ 

News is gathered by the students and written for the uni- 
versity daily and state papers. Correspondents in the Depart- 
ment supply campus news regularly for eight daily papers. Last 
year these papers, excluding the three Seattle dailies, used 
eighty-six columns of news and feature stories from the depart- 
ment’s students. The class wrote and edited the twelve-page 
magazine supplement of the Seattle Sunday Times and two of 
the stories were appropriated entoto by a national press asso- 
ciation. The young journalists were the guests of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer staff on another oceasion and went the rounds 
with the reporters, read copy at the desks and wrote heads. Аз 
further testimonial of the active support of the press of the state 
a half dozen prominent editors addressed the students during 
the year on various phases of the work. 

This fall the department will have a complete modern 
composing-room, equipped with Mergenthaler Linotype and 
everything down to a quad-splitter that goes to make up an 
ideal printing plant. The daily will be increased to six columns, 
four-page, and will be supplied with a 12,000 word telegraphic 
service of the United Press. А staff will be organized with 
students acting in the various editorial positions and reporting. 
On Fridays a ‘‘Sunday’’ edition of eight pages will be pub- 
lished, containing interesting and instructive feature stories A 
weekly Alumnus journal and monthly literary magazine will 
also be published by the Department’s students. 

The Department is working toward a school of journalism 
when professors from the law school, science, economics, history 
and philosophy departments will give courses specially designed 
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for the young newspaper man. These respective subjects will 
be traced in bold outline and the student will learn the broad 
principles of each without spending the time necessary to 
specialize in the subjects. The first year has shown a demand 
on the part of young men and women for the work. A brighter 
and more eager group of students is not found in any other 
department of the university. The first year has shown that 
the university can give the students a broader comprehensive- 
ness of knowledge and equip him with tools with which to 
express himself clearly and forcibly. The four years’ training 
will install in the students a quick sense of the right and wrong 
of those problems which daily are met in the newspaper office 
and by precept we hope to guide him safely past snares that the 
rest of us found only by bitter experience. The university has 
shown that it can teach men the practical work of journalism, 
those ins and outs which go to make up the everyday life of 
any profession, and it proposes to place its graduate in a news- 
paper office so familiar with the work-a-day details that he will 
not become rusty in the other more important lines while work- 
ing them out. To be sure there will be much left for him to 
learn in the office. The university does not pretend to turn out 
a full-fledged managing editor any more than a conservative 
school of law or medicine pretends to turn an experienced 
lawyer or surgeon. It believes, however, that training along 
certain lines in the university will do as much for the young 
journalist as it does for the doctor or lawyer, and: with every- 
thing else equal the university trained newspaper man will be 
better able to benefit society and the state than the so-called 
self-made newspaper man who is obliged to get his training at 
hap-hazard. 

Can the university teach journalism? We believe it can do 
all this for the man who intends to follow jouranlism. To deny 
it is to challenge the principles on which the university is 
founded, is to say that the institution is no longer fitting men 
and women for the larger problems of life. 
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I. Past aNnp PRESENT. 


special cases, an American student has no need of going 

abroad to secure what was formerly unattainable at home. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century the situation of 
America as regards education is radically different from what 
it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. With the 
rapidity with which changes take place as time goes on, the 
chances are that the changes that will have taken place at the 
opening of the twenty-first century will be even more remarkable 
to contemplate than those which have occurred during the cen- 
tury just closed. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there existed a 
strong intellectual sympathy between France and America. 
Benjamin Franklin, during his ministry in France [1776—1785], 
had more to do with stimulating this friendly feeling than any 
other American in those early days. Thomas Jefferson, however, 
Franklin’s successor as Minister to France [1785—1789], was no 
whit behind his illustrious predecessor in encouraging these rela- 
tions between the two countries. It was while in Paris that he 
conceived the idea of founding an academy of arts and sciences 
at Richmond, Va., which should have branches in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. But before his plans could be matured 
the French Revolution interrupted them. Nevertheless, upon 
his return to America the higher education continued actively 
to interest him. He corresponded with the French political 
economist, Dupont de Nemours, upon this subject. The result 
of this correspondence was that the French scholar published an 
essay embodying his own ideas in regard to education in the United 
States. French was then the language of international communica- 
tion. France had, thru her distinguished writers, contributed 
powerfully to enlarge science. In Jefferson’s opinion the only two 
modern nations whose career deserved to be closely studied were 
France and England. 

The trend of ideas, as shown by Jefferson's attitude, turned 
gradually but persistently in another direction, towards Germany. 
The scholarly methods and work of the Germans became appre- 
ciated. Edward Everett was the first American to take the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, at Gottingen, in 1817. His ex- 
ample was followed by such well-known Americans as George 
Bancroft, Basil Gildersleeve, and William Goodwin. In this 
country, Yale University was among the first of the institutions 


[. is becoming more generally recognized that, except in 
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of learning to confer this degree, in 1861; Harvard followed in 
1875, and Johns Hopkins in 1878. In all of these institutions 
the reasons for conferring this degree were practically those for 
which German universities gave it. That is, essentially, that 
in addition to college instruction the student must have had 
long training at a university in original investigation and proven 
his right to be recognized as a master workman by university 
Pare pam and the publication of some results or original 
research. 


Thus it will be seen that if France and England hold places 
of importance in the world of science, they are not the only 
countries whose ways of investigating subjects and accom- 
plishing results are considered worthy of attention. Particularly 
since 1870, Germany has developed remarkably, both materially 
and intellectually. During the nineteenth century the prestige 
of England, due largely to the admirable administration of her 
colonial possessions, has not failed to receive due recognition, 
Moreover, the ties of kinship, mutual interests, and common 
language are factors that must ever attract American students 
toward English university centers. It is, therefore, easy to 
understand why Americans go to the universities in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Bonn, and Heidelberg, as well as to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The influence of Americans who have received their 
training in German universities and are employed as teachers in 
many institutions of learning thruout the United States is 
now very sensibly felt. This is one of the reasons why hundreds 
of American students may be counted in German university 
centers. The inducements held out to foreign students in Ger- 
many are attractive. They are hospitably received, and upon 
presenting their credentials from an institution whose standing 
is known, are ordinarily duly matriculated. Two years of serious 
work along their chosen lines, together with a thesis showing 
some originality and hard work, and the passing of an examina- 
tion upon the entire field covered, constitute a fair guarantee of 
receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy. The value of this 
degree to a young man intending to make teaching in his own 
country his life work nobody will be disposed to question, 


ll. Tue Errect or CENTRALIZATION. 


The advantages, particularly to Romance students, of a 
sojourn in France, and especially in Paris, are unsurpassed. 
Nevertheless, even for Romance studies our students flock in 
considerable numbers to Germany. There, as has just been 
shown, besides a hearty welcome and advantages of a high order, 
it is possible for them to secure a reward in the shape of some- 
thing tangible, which upon their return home may prove of the 
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Bonn? Both the names of the French universities, as well as the 
institutions of learning themselves, have a haze about them that 
is absent from similarly organized faculties of learning abroad. 
The principal reason for this vagueness is that at the time of the 
revolution the entire system of education was revolutionized. The 
University of Paris, as well as all the provincial universities, was 
supprest. The hand of Napoleon then made itself felt in the 
new organization. Centralization in education became the order 
of the day. The universities, originally independent, were con- 
solidated into one great institution, the Université nationale de 
France, of which the Universtté de Paris and the faculties at Tou- 
louse, Montpellier, and elsewhere in the provinces were sections 
known as académies. The whole system of education was directly 
under the minister of public instruction, entirely a government 
affair, Everything went on automatically and with such clock- 
work precision that it was said the minister could tell a visitor not 
only what subject was being taught thruout France at a particu- 
lar time, but the verb itself that was being conjugated just then in 
all the schools. , 


Ill. Recent SwEEPING CHANGES. 


Since those times there have been a great many changes cover- 
ing the entire educational field in France. Together with colonial 
expansion» and the reorganization of the army, the educational 
transformation is the most considerable undertaking the govern- 
ment has accomplisht. Characterized briefly, it is this. Public 
instruction has been developt in all directions and withdrawn 
as far as possible from the influence of the church. The laws re- 
lating to primary instruction have been improved and elementary 
education has been made free and obligatory. Moreover, France 
has awakened to a realization of the benefits to be derived by mak- 
ing her educational centers attractive to foreign students. Before 
the act of July 10, 1896, higher education was entirely under the 
control of the minister of public instruction. The act of July то, 
1896, did away with state control of the institutions for higher 
education, giving to them an independent existence of their own. 
Thus this act abolished Napoleon’s consolidated organization, the 
Université nationale de France, and restored the academies to 
their former status of universities. These institutions are no longer 
under state control, for the regulations governing them are made 
by the University Council, a body consisting of the principal mem- 
bers of the various faculties. Moreover, the French universities 
now have a legal standing like that of individuals, and may receive 
bequests or gifts from any one desiring to aid them financially. 
Formerly they could not receive gifts of money. 
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The innovation that is of most interest to American students 
is one made especially to attract them, as well as foreign students 
in general, to the various French seats of learning, the fifteen 
universities in the different sections of the country. It pertains to 
degrees, and especially to the doctorate. Formerly the only possible 
way for a foreigner to secure a French diplöme or degree from any 
educational institution was by undergoing the same training and 
passing the same examinations prescribed for a French student. 
The French diploma confers rights upon the one holding it. For 
instance, the graduate who has received a degree from the medical 
school has the right to practise in France; the graduate, likewise, 
of the school of pharmacy has the right to open an apothecary shop; 
so, too, the law-graduate has a right to practise law and to aspire 
to judicial government positions; and the graduate of the different 
écoles normales has the right to give instruction in the institutions 
of the grade for which he has fitted himself. The French student 
begins at the age of sixteen a series of examinations, the first of 
which is the baccalaureate, a degree which represents, speaking 
broadly, attainments a little beyond those of our high-school gradu- 
ates but considerably below those of our best colleges. He then 
goes on passing an examination yearly until he has reached the age 
of twenty-four or twenty-five years, when he should pass his final 
examination for the doctorate. These regulations still hold good 
for French or foreign students who desire to practise the learned 
professions in France. 

Most foreign students, however, and particularly our own, have 
no intention of pursuing studies with a view of competing with 
natives or of profiting pecuniarily by their foreign acquisitions 
elsewhere than at home. Asa rule, American students desire certain 
advantages procurable by a residence of about two years in the 
foreign country. They usually have had a college course at home 
and have no desire to spend nine years in France in order to be- 
come doctors in their specialties. Moreover, they can ill afford to 
spend two years of hard work in a foreign country without having an 
opportunity at the end of that time to possess a substantial guaran- 
tee vouching for the genuineness of their efforts. From the French 
standpoint, it was not possible for the French institutions to exempt 
foreign students from the regular course or to credit them with 
work done in foreign parts, without, in most cases, giving them 
an undue advantage over their own students. By any such method, 
the foreign student could secure a state degree in a relatively 
shorter time than the native. The problem was to adopt the cur- 


riculum to meet the wants of foreign students while preserving 
intact the rights of French students. This the act of 1896 accom- 
plisht by authorizing the universities to create titles of a different 
character from the ones conferring state rights or privileges. In 
no case can the former degrees be considered a substitute for the 
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ГУ. Tre French Рн.О., or ростов DE L’ÜNIVERSITE. 


The different universities in France, in accordance with the act 
of July 10, 1896, have created doctorates. The regulations per- 
taining to acquiring this title are made by the university conferring 
it, but practically the principle governing the bestowal of the de- 
gree is the same in all of the fifteen French universities. The 
state degrees remain as before, open to all foreigners who care to 
submit to the same ordeal to obtain them as do the native students. 

An American student who desires to obtain the doctorat de 
Funiversité, the title corresponding to the German doctor of phil- 
osophy, after his arrival at the university center, first secures a per- 
mit to reside in the place where he is to pursue his studies. This 
he does simply by dropping a line to the chief of police, if he is 
going to study in Paris, or to the mayor if he is at one of the uni- 
versities in the provinces, This permit, besides giving the right to 
take up one’s residence in the place for a long period, carries with 
it certain privileges accorded only to French citizens, and the pro- 
tection of the law. If the student is pursuing one of the branches 
usually studied in a French college of liberal arts, for instance, 
philosophy, his next step is to register at the office of the secretary 
of the faculty of letters. At the same time he must present his 
American credentials or diplomas, with a French translation of them. 
He must then attend the courses during four semesters, or half- 
year terms. He need not, however, reside for two years in the same 
place. The tendency is rather to encourage migration. Не can 
spend six months or more at another university, French or foreign, 
provided he registers there. Special cases are considered on their 
merits, and the regulation in regard to time requirement may be 
correspondingly shortened. 

The examination for the doctorate of the university consists of 
two parts: (1) the thesis; (2) examination on the courses elected. 
The dean appoints a committee to examine the student's thesis. If 
satisfactory, the members of the committee affix their signature to 
the thesis and report favorably to the dean. The thesis is then 
submitted to the head of the university. This officer may or may 
not authorize the student to have the thesis printed. When, finally, 
the thesis is accepted, the student is called upon to support or defend 
before a committee of specialists what he has brought to light 
in the investigation of his subject. According as he displays more 
or less ability in handling the topic, he receives officially marks in- 
tended to testify correspondingly. The second part of the examina- 
tion for the doctorate consists of questions by a picked committee 
upon the courses pursued by the candidate. If he passes success- 
fully he becomes a doctor of the university where he presents him- 
self, with the mention of his specialty: “philosophy,” if that be the 
subject, upon the diploma. 
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V. ADVANTAGES OF A FRENCH UNIVERSITY. 


It may now readily be seen that the higher education in France 
is practically upon the same basis as that in the universities of Ger- 
many or at the graduate schools of the well known universities in 
our own country. The system governing the reception of foreign 
students, the splendid advantages offered, and the bestowal of the 
doctorate by the universities in France are all along similar lines 
in Germany that have long proved attractive to Americans. The 
requirements enabling a student to pursue the courses in any one of 
the fifteen French universities—fitness shown by examination, or 
by the presentation of a diploma, or certificate or degree, from a 
college or school of high standing—are practically the same as those 
called for in order to pursue courses in any one of the twenty-six 
universities in Germany. The fifteen French universities, each with 
four or five faculties (Letters, Law, Science, Medicine, Pharmacy), 
now stand forth as clearly defined as the twenty-six sister univer- 
sities in Germany. There is just the same practical advantage for 
a student of Romance subjects to pass his two years in France as 
there is for a student of Teutonic branches to pass them in Ger- 
many. There is nothing in either case that can entirely replace the 
atmosphere of the foreign country itself. It is therefore difficult 
to see why students who intend to become teachers of Romance 
languages in this country should go to Germany in order to get their 
training. The parallel case, which appears even more strange be- 
cause Germany is considered the fountain-head of knowledge, is that 
of a student going to France to pursue Germanic subjects. He can 
do it quite well. Nevertheless, he misses the German atmosphere 
and much that only residence in the foreign country itself can give. 
As most of our teachers in the schools and colleges do not teach 
philology, but principally the essentials of a foreign language and 
some literature, it is not easy to overestimate for them the advan- 
tages to be secured by a long residence in the foreign country. 


Of recent years in Paris, as well as at the seats of the pro- 
vincial universities, a great deal has been done to render the life of 
the foreign student pleasant and profitable at a minimum expense. 
In the opinion of the writer, however, it is hardly prudent for a 
student to go abroad, counting on spending a year in a foreign coun- 
try with less than five hundred dollars. It is often done, but is 
nevertheless a precarious thing to do. In America, generally speak- 
ing, it is not so very difficult for a student to find something to do 
or to work his way thru; but abroad the proposition is quite 
different, and is by no means safe to count on. Moreover, on the 
continent of Europe student life is quite different from the Ameri- 
can variety, There are no Greek letter societies, no fraternities, no 
sororities. Yet both in the provinces and in Paris there are at the 
present time a number of most helpful organizations, membership 


a 
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in which is likely to prove materially and socially of decided profit 
to the new comer. 

The Comite de patronage des étudiants étrangers not only gives 
information, but is so organized as to be able to furnish material 
assistance to worthy students for the purpose of paying university 
fees. Moreover, special rates on ocean liners may sometimes 
thru this agency be obtained. Its quarters are in one of the 
halls of the Sorbonne. A secretary will there be found from half- 
past four to six o'clock every day except Friday, to attend to the 
wants of the mew comer and oftentimes to furnish substantial aid 
and moral encouragement. 

The Association générale des étudiants de Paris, 43 rue des 
Ecoles, is one of the largest of these mutual help organizations. Its 
aim is two-fold: (1) to facilitate the material life of the student; 
(2)to make him feel his responsibility to society as well as to him- 
self. By offering him pleasant quarters to work in, like those of any 
well organized club, where a library of 25,000 volumes is at his 
reach, as well as more than 200 newspapers and periodicals, the 
first aim is to a certain extent secured. Moreover, rebates of many 
kinds for medical attendance, tutors’ fees, books, theater tickets, etc., 
are obtained. There are sections composed of students of law, 
medicine, letters, science, and pharmacy, so that a new comer is 
naturally brought in contact with students whose training has been 


similar to his own. Thus the second aim, a kind of noblesse oblige 
spirit, is engendered and faithfulness of the individual to himself 
and to others is developt. The membership fee is $3.60 a year. 
There are nearly 10,000 active members. The club is on a most 
successful financial footing. The advantage of membership to the 
new comer who finds himself alone in the great city must be obvious, 

By the side of this successful Association there has sprung up 

r 


another, and indeed from the former. In the Association générale 
des étudiants, owing to the large number of members, certain rules 
have to be vigorously enforced. One is that discussion of religious 
or political topics is tabooed. But the many republican student 
members desire to give vent to their feelings, and so the Union des 
étudiants républicains, 161 boulevard de Montparnasse, has taken its 
rise. Lectures on literary and political subjects occur frequently, 
and in many ways the club promotes good fellowship. 

University Hall or Résidence universitaire, 95 boulevard Saint- 
Michel, is a society after the manner of English establishments, 
where board and lodging and favorable surroundings for literary 
work are to be found. Of University Hall, M. Dupouey writes thus 
in his pamphlet mentioned in the present article, p. 16 (Americans 
in French Universities, p. 18): “The residents enjoy great free- 
dom, inviting thither their friends and organizing their common 
life for the best comfort and pleasure of all. The excellent exam- 
ple ought certainly to be followed by many groups of students. 
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Young Americans in Paris, accustomed to their fraternities and 
clubs, would render a service to their French comrades should they 
take up this matter.” | 

La Solidarité universitaire, 19 rue de Savoie, is а kind of со- 
operative mutual help society, more on the American plan of secur- 
ing employment for its members. Such work as translation, com- 
pilation, summaries of books, bibliographical data, map-tracings, are 
among the tasks most usually called for. The American student 
who looks for such lucrative employment as reading gas-meters, 
taking tickets at the door, or checking coat and hat is apt to be 
bitterly disappointed. Nevertheless the Solidarité fulfils a useful 
mission, There are not lacking societies that are smaller than those 
above mentioned, and whose usefulness applies to special conditions. 
Such are the Cercle catholique des étudiants de Paris, 18 rue du 
Luxembourg; the Cercle d’etudiants protestants de Paris, 46 rue 
de Vaugirard, both excellent of the kind. Then there is the Restaw- 
rant cooperatif du Quartier Latin, 14 rue de la Sorbonne, where the 
average price of meals is about twenty-three cents. Besides the 
double aim of furnishing good food at very moderate rates, that 
of abstaining from alcohol and all kinds of liqueurs and brandy, 
except when prescribed by a physician, is carried out. The moder- 
ate use of wine, beer, and cider is permitted. Young men and young 
women students much appreciate the advantages of this hygienic 
and economical restaurant. 

For young women, one of the most helpful of these associations 
will be found: La Guilde internationale, 6 rue de la Sorbonne. It 
has within itself organized elementary courses in the pronunciation 
and grammar of the French language, as well as in French histofy 
and literature, in order to pave the way of the new comer to take 
with profit the university courses. This society is in charge of Miss 
Williams, whose experience, knowledge, and familiarity with the 
surroundings are ever at the service of the new comers desirous of 
beginning work with a minimum loss of time. Besides the Guilde 
for young women, there is also the Cercle Amicitia, 12 rue du Pare 
Royal, in charge of Mlle Monod, where the same friendly spirit pre- 
vails, and where young women may count upon kindness and assist- 
ance in many ways. 

Perhaps the latest and best home in Paris for young 
women is the Student Hostel at 93 boulevard Saint-Michel. 
The building was formerly a convent. Thru the efforts of Mrs. 
Grace Whitney Hoff, an American resident of Paris, it has been re- 
built, furnisht with baths, dispensary, and all manner of modern 
improvements. About forty or fifty girls are usually gathered to- 
gether at meal time. The rooms accommodate about twenty-three 
students. Room and board may be had from four to seven dollars 
a week. The directress in charge of the Hostel is Miss Bushnell 
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of foreign students, and particularly Americans. Mr. Furber then 
drew up a memorial stating the case clearly to M. Poincaré, the 
minister of public instruction, These ideas, of which a summary 
has here been presented, were given to the general public in an 
article publisht in the Journal des Débats, of June 7, 1895, by М. 
Michel Bréal, a member of the Institute and a professor at the 
Collége de France. Moreover, M. Bréal made a strong plea for the 
advantages offered outside of Paris by the provincial universities. 
Nowhere, he said, could French life in all its intimacy and purity 
be so well studied as in the different French provinces. As ex- 
amples of admirably equipt institutions, he cited those of Lyons 
and Lille; while others peculiarly endowed by nature with a rare 
climate and superb physical attractions are Dijon, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, and Montpellier. Were he to begin life over again, he would 
be a student nowhere else than at Grenoble, the great natural beau- 
ties of which are so familiar to so many of our tourists. Paris, he 
concluded, may well be kept for the last semester and fittingly crown 
the foreign student's sojourn in France. 

The result of this article from the pen of so distinguisht an 
educator as M. Bréal was the formation, about a fortnight later, 
of a committee composed of the best known and influential men in 
the educational world in and around Paris. 

M. Bréal addrest the meeting, supporting by word what had 
already appeared in print. The discussion was participated in by 
М.М. Bonet-Maury, Gréard, Lavisse, Maspero, Paul Mellon, 
Paul Meyer, and Parrot. In the course of the discussion, the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of M. Hanotaux, the minister of foreign 
affairs, and of M. Poincaré, of public instruction, were clearly 
shown by their approval of the plan to form a Franco-American 
committee. On the other hand Mr. Furber voiced the equally hearty 
support of His Excellency, the ambassador of the United States, 
Гог this movement towards closer intellectual affiliation. A com- 
mission was then and there (June 26, 1895) appointed to study into 
the question of how to facilitate the entrance of American students 
into French schools, and what inducements might properly be held 
out. So important and far-reaching have been the results attained 
by this commission that it must be of interest to American students 
to know who the men are who have been instrumental in securing 
for them such magnificent opportunities for study as are now to be 
had at a mere nominal cost in France. The members of the French 
commission are MM. Bonet-Maury, Professor in the Theological 
School; Michel Breal, of the Institute, Professor in the College de 
France; Bufnoir, Professor in the Law School; Darboux, of the 
Institute, Professor in the Scientific School; Giry, then Professor 
in the Ecole des Chartes; Lavisse, of the French Academy; Levas- 
seur, Professor in the Collége de France; Maspéro, of the Institute ; 
Paul Mellon, Secretary of the Commission; Paul Meyer, of the In- 
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pamphlet, entitled: “New Diplomas of the French Universities; 
doctorate, license diplomas, certificates of studies; for the especial 
use of foreign students.” Finally, in 1907, there appeared in the 
October number of the Echo des deux mondes, issued in 
Chicago, perhaps the best French periodical publisht in the United 
States, a concise summary of information upon the entire subject, 
with practical hints to aid students going to France for study. This 
summary is entitled Conseil aux Amöricains, and is written by М. 
Robert Dupouey of the faculty of the University of California. The 
substance of this useful article appeared in English in the University 
of California Chronicle, vol. IX, по. 4, 1907, and was also separately 
printed. By making application, most of the propaganda mentioned 
in the present article can be readily obtained. There seems now to 
be hardly any reason why a student intending to study abroad should 
not have quite as clear an idea of the university system in France 
and the opportunities it offers as of the German university system 
and its advantages. To all of the above-mentioned articles, and 
especially to the useful report of the Franco-American Committee, 
the writer of the present article desires to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness. 


УП. Tue University or Paris. 


Of the fifteen French universities, the University of Paris, or 
the Sorbonne, is by far the most renowned. It possesses traditions, 
like those of Salerno and Bologna, that only centuries of existence 
can give. The most influential scholars have been and still are 
connected with its teaching force. Of the original building con- 
structed by Cardinal Richelieu in 1629 for the Sorbonne, then the 
theological faculty of the University of Paris, the church is the only 
portion that has been preserved. Since 1885 extensive build- 
ing operations, only recently finisht, have been going on, and 
now the University of Paris possesses one of the finest and costliest 
structures for educational needs to be found in all Europe. The 
front of the building is on the rue des Ecoles, just opposite the 
Hötel de Cluny, the site of the palace and baths of the Roman em- 
perors, The beautiful new home of the University of Paris is 
the seat of the French academy and of the faculties of letters, 
science, and theology. The large amphitheater in the interior of the 
building, where public functions take place, will hold three thousand 
five hundred persons. This hall contains statues of Sorbon, Riche- 
lieu, and Rollin, who so identified themselves with the university, 
and of the eminent French scientists, Descartes, Pascal, and La- 
voisier. At the end of the hall is the celebrated painting The Sacred 
Grove, by Puvis de Chavannes. Other portions of the interior of 
the Sorbonne are beautifully decorated by celebrated artists, Of 
the five faculties constituting the University of Paris, law, letters, 
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science, medicine, and pharmacy, the faculty of law, as previously 
noted, is the only one not yet bestowing this new degree. The total 
number of students registered and in attendance at the courses 
offered by these various faculties during the year 1906-1907 was 
15,789. The lectures are free to the public. In some cases in 
which the subject itself or the lecturer is popular, the halls are apt 
to be crowded, and to obtain a seat it is necessary to be on hand 
early. The courses in literature are much frequented by ladies, 
This fact has been made the subject of much good-humored pleas- 
antry by French writers. In Edouard Pailleron’s comedy, le Monde 
ой Гоп s’ennuie, which was very successful and now belongs to the 
répertoire of the Comédie Francaise, the author has amusingly set 
before the public the kind of fetich worship offered to a popular 
professor by his fair constituency. There are, besides the free 
lectures, courses called cours fermés, where the personnel is re- 
stricted to the competency of those desiring to pursue them. Con- 
siderable drill can be got in these courses, 

Glancing over the prospectus of the faculty of letters of the 
University of Paris, the names of over fifty scholars, many of them 
distinguisht in their specialties, appear on the list of teachers. 
Some of these professors’ names, widely known in connection with 
the literary work of their authors, will be readily recognized by 
students everywhere. Classed under one general heading, the dif- 
ferent subjects or divisions of the subject are taught by the fol- 
lowing professors: (1) American institutions and literature, the 
American exchange lecturer; (2) Archeology, Collignon; (3) Art, 
musical, modern, ancient, Lemonnier, Rolland; (4) Auxiliary 
Sciences to History, Langlois; (5) Education, Durkheim; (6) 
English Language and Literature, Baret, Legouis; (7) European 
Literature, Hauvette; (8) French Language and Literature, 
Brunot, Chamard, Gazier, Faguet. Lanson, Michaud, 
Reynier, Roques; (9) Geography, Bernard, Dubois, Gallois, Schir- 
mer, Vidal de la Blache; (10) German, Andler, Lichtenberger; 
(11) Greek, Croiset, Faugére, Girard, Hauvette, Puech; (12) 
History, Ancient, Bloch, Bouche-Leclercq, Diehl, Grebault, Guiraud, 
Langlois, Pfister, Revon; (13) History, Modern, Aulard, Bour- 
geois, Denis, Lavisse, Seignobos; (14) /talian Language and Lit- 
erature, Dejob; (15) Latin, Cartault, Courbaud, Durand, Goelzer, 
Havet, Lafaye, Martha, Plessis; (16) Paleography, Classical, 
Chatelain; (17) Philology, Classical, Goelzer, Havet; (18) Philolo- 
gy, Romance, Thomas; (19) Philosophy, Delbos, Egger, Levy- 
Bruhl, Rauh, Seailles; (20) Psychology, Dumas; (21) Russian, 
Haumant; (22) Sanskrit and comparative grammar of the Indo- 
European languages, Foucher, Vendryés; (23) Sociology and 
Political Economy, Espinas, Bouglé. This information is taken 
from Le livret de l'étudiant, the University of Paris yearly cata- 
log, 1907-08, which the student in Paris will find indispensable, 
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the exact location of buildings, hours of courses, etc., being given. 
It may be well to secure a copy long before going | abroad. The 
student in Paris is likely to have almost every question for informa- 
tion answered at the Bureau de renseignements, in the Sorbonne. 
The Bureau itself publishes a handy manual much resembling the 
Livret de l'étudiant. The title is L’Université de Paris et les 
établissements parisiens d’enseignement supérieur. Programmes 
sommaires. Renseignements divers. In the 1907-8 edition, specific 
information in English is given on pp. 161-165. Moreover, the 
Office d'informations et d'études, 31 rue Gay Lussac, furnishes the 
new comer with accurate information in regard to the various 
schools, courses, instruction, etc. The Comité Franco-Américain, 
formerly at 87 boulevard Saint-Michel, has been united to the In- 
quiry Office of the Sorbonne. 


Inasmuch as the department of science is strictly separated 
from that of letters, the courses given by the above professors at 
the faculty of letters will be found to be ‘much along the lines laid 
down in the catalogs of American universities and applicable to the 
courses given in the college proper, omitting those devoted to the 
sciences and mathematics. Im brief, as seen above, they consist of 
culture studies, and largely of those so highly esteemed of old, and 
which, coming down thru the ages, still hold their own amid the 
multitudinous subjects that are claiming recognition because of rapid 
changes in civilization. These long-accepted and cherished studies 
are philosophy, history, Greek, Latin, French, foreign language and 
literature, political economy and sociology, all of them in their dif- 
ferent phases, and relations to allied topics; in a word, the humani- 
ties, using the word in the broadest possible sense. A subject not 
usually put down in the curriculum of American colleges or univer- 
sities is geography, to which much attention is given in the faculty 
of letters of all the French universities. Like the other subjects 
making up the courses, it is gone into very thoroly, and there appear 
courses in modern, ancient, physical, colonial, and commercial geog- 
raphy. Political economy and sociology figure on the prospectus of 
the faculty of letters of the University of Paris, yet not as promi- 
nently as in the law-school course. It is in the latter faculty that 
the subject is almost wholly pursued in all, or nearly all, the other 
French universities. French literature, French history, and French 
philosophy appear to be the centers to which attention is strongly 
directed. It is undoubtedly due in a large measure to this fact that 
France has in the past produced such brilliant philosophers, his- 
torians, and littérateurs. This trend in the direction of studies cer- 
tainly appears sensible from a practical standpoint, for it would seem 
to be a duty to be well informed in regard to what directly con- 
cerns one’s native land and those who influence thought within its 
borders. 
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Besides the ancient languages Greek and Latin, whose litera- 
ture and philology receive a good share of attention, Sanskrit and 
comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages are studied 
under some of the foremost scholars in this department of lin- 
guistics. European literature, undoubtedly, embraces considerable 
of the best in the field in northern and southern Europe. The stress 
appears to be laid rather on the literary side of language than on 
the philological. This feature is in contrast with the curricula in 
some of the higher institutions of learning in the United States, 
where the emphasis is rather on the linguistic or philological side of 
language than on the literary. The two foreign languages to which 
most time and attention are given at the University of Paris are 
German and English, fully warranted by their importance. Paleog- 
raphy, generally speaking, is a subject that appears quite prominent- 
ly in the courses offered by the faculties of letters in France, and for 
the study of which Paris has opportunities that are unsurpassed. It 
will be noticed that American Institutions and Literature have with- 
in recent years been given a place. 

The faculty of sciences at the University of Paris embraces 
purely scientific subjects. They are treated widely in all their many 
phases, just as letters are in the faculty of letters. The subjects pur- 
sued are: astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics. in all 
the higher branches, mechanics, mineralogy, physical ‚geography,. 
physics, physiology, and zodlogy. No subjects, for instance, like 
language, letters, or political economy, such as are taught at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, more or less in connection 
with work in science, are found on the program of studies of the 
faculty of sciences. The former subjects are considered as belong- 
ing to the department of letters, and to this latter faculty, conse- 
quently, they are relegated. The prominence given now in some of 
our scientific schools to engineering, architecture, and landscape 
architecture is due to the development of these subjects in recent 
years in this country. Altho these topics are not to be found on 
the program of the French faculties of science, the subjects them- 
selves have long received the most careful attention in French tech- 
nical schools. 

The faculty of law of the University of Paris offers about forty 
courses given by as many different professors. Compared with the 
courses given in our law schools of good standing, the Paris courses 
are not so technical, and speaking broadly, have considerable more 
educational value. There are no less than fifteen courses on political 
and economical sciences, a number of which, like Comparative 
Social Economy, Public International Law, History of Economic 
Doctrines, are of much general interest and value. Judging by the 

of courses recently made at the Boston University School 
of Law, that is the introduction of courses on international, colonial, 
and consular law, it would appear that in the future more such 
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courses as are offered abroad, and which are of educational value 
to all, are likely to be given in our law schools here. The impetus 
in this direction is in a large measure due to national expansion. 

The courses offered by the faculty of medicine are similar to 
those that appear on the programs of our best medical schools. 
About sixty professors give as many courses either at the school 
itself, in the Place de l’Ecole-de-Medecine, or at various hospitals 
in the city. As pointed out in comparing the announcement of the 
law-school courses with similar ones in this country, the French 
medical schools likewise may possibly offer a few more popular or 
less technical courses than can be found in the American schools of 
medicine. At least the subjects of some of the courses, Hygiene, 
Physiology, Biological Physics, and Biological Chemistry, suggest 
courses of educational value that may not be, and probably are not 
intended exclusively for specialists. 

The studies pursued at the Ecole supérieure de pharmacie are 
conducted by six professors. The subjects taught are Analytical 
Chemistry, Galenic Pharmacy, Mineral Chemistry, Natural History 
of Medicaments, Physics, Zoology. Over a year of study is required 
at the school, and finally the presentation of a thesis containing per- 
sonal research, which the candidate for a degree is called upon to 
elucidate. 

As already stated, there is no longer a sixth faculty, that of the 
Ecole de théologie protestante. The courses, however, at this school 
continue to be given by ten professors, and are similar to those laid 
down in the curricula of many Protestant theological schools in this 
country. They include Ecclesiastical History, Evangelical Ethics, 
German, History of Philosophy, Lutheran Dogma, New Testament, 
Old Testament, Organization of the Reformed Churches in France, 
Patristics, Practical Theology, Reformed Dogma, Revelation, and 
Holy Scripture, 


VIII. Tue Provincrat UNIVERSITIES. 


The fourteen universities outside of Paris and in the different 
sections of France are Aix, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poiters, 
Rennes, Toulouse. Аз their curricula are modeled in a measure 
upon that at the University of Paris, no detailed description of them 
is necessary. None of them possesses, for obvious reasons, the un- 
rivaled opportunities found at the University of Paris. Neverthe- 
less, by this is not implied that they are lacking in attractiveness 
either of natural or intellectual resources. Indeed, the natural at- 
tractions of many of these institutions appeal to many more strongly 
than the city advantages of Paris. With the exception of the uni- 
versities of Besancon and Clermont-Ferrand, which have only the 
three faculties, letters, science, and medicine, the remaining pro- 
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vincial universities have four faculties: law, letters, science, and 
medicine; or five, counting the schools of pharmacy, usually com- 
prised in the medical schools. Toulouse had, like the University 
of Paris, before the law of December 9, 1905, of separation of 
church and state, a faculty of protestant theology. The universi- 
ties of Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, and Toulouse 
are among the most important, by reason of their equipment and 
advantages, of the provincial universities. Some of the others, how- 
ever, have in some respects advantages superior to any one of the 
six just named. It is possible, too, that each one of these university 
centers, by reason of its situation, or of particular circumstances, 
may possess, and probably does possess, superior advantages to 
any other for pursuing special branches. 

Thus because of the fine laboratories, extensive collections, agri- 


cultural stations, botanical gardens and museums in Bordeaux, agri- 
culture, natural sciences, and chemistry applied to industry are all 
especially studied. Among the courses at the faculty of letters serv- 
ing to differentiate the curriculum from that offered by other insti- 
tutions are found: History of Bordeaux and the Southwest of 
France, Language and Literature of the Southwest of France, His- 
panic Studies. The University of Lille, in the ancient capital of 
Flanders, near the Belgian frontier, possesses very fine material as 
well as intellectual equipment. Among the courses at the faculty 
of letters, one will hardly fail to note, because not found elsewhere, 
Walloon and Picardy Language and Literature. The situation of 
the university in the heart of the Walloon district is in itself an 
advantage in pursuing this specialty such as no other university pos- 
sesses. The University of Lyons, in one of the finest cities in 
France, not far from Switzerland, possesses exceptional advan- 
tages for the study of archeology. Industrial and agricultural chem- 
istry holds an important place among the sciences. The influence 
of the silk industry, as well as of the metallurgic industry of the 
region, is traceable among the courses offered by the faculty of 
science. The study of psycho-physiology is one of the specialties of 
this university. In the department of letters a course on the History 
of Lyons is noticeable. The University of Montpellier is a most 
active intellectual center. The faculty of medicine to which Rabelais 
belonged, and added lustre by his efforts in its behalf, still retains 
its ancient prestige. The Jardin des plantes is one of the finest in_ 
Europe. It contains a great number of rare trees and plants. Botany 
and natural sciences are among the most popular studies at Mont- 
реШег. Moreover, the Comité de patronage des étudiants étrangers 
has recently issued a circular from the Université de Montpellier, 
announcing that during the winter semester of 1908-1909, courses 
adapted particularly to foreign students will be offered. The pro- 
gram, embracing subjects in French, Italian, Spanish, and Romance 
philology, appears very attractive. Among the courses in letters at 
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the University of Nancy, in the ancient capital of Lorraine, are to 
x ar one on German Philology, another on History of the East 
of France. 


At the University of Toulouse, in the ancient capital of 
Languedoc, more attention is given by the faculty of letters to the 
study of the Spanish language and literature than elsewhere in 
France. The annual competition in the subjects of poetry and elo- 
quence still takes place in Toulouse, pleasantly commemorating the 
famous Jeux floraux, instituted there in 1323. At the universities 
of lesser importance than those just named, courses in certain sub- 
jects will be found which do not appear at all elsewhere. Thus at 
Aix, in Provence, not far from Marseilles, the faculty of letters of- 
fers several fine courses on Provengal History, Language, and Lit- 
erature. The University of Caen, situated in the very heart of Nor- 
mandy, offers a course on Norman Art and Literature, which cannot 
but be of considerable interest to students of art and architecture. 
Grenoble, in the midst of the Alps, not far from Italy, is beautifully 
situated, possessing the warmth of a southern sun tempered by the 
coolness of the mountains. There is an Italian colony in the town, 
and the faculty of letters offers a course in Italian Language and 
Literature, a subject not found upon the curricula of the other fac- 
ulties of letters, excepting Clermont-Ferrand, which is considerably 
farther away from the immediate vicinity of Italy. The facilities for 
pursuing science, especially geology and. botany, at Grenoble are 
very fine. The summer courses, together with the superb natural 
attractions of Grenoble, are beginning to attract thither many for- 
eign students. Thru the initiative of the Alliance Francaise, now 
making a vigorous campaign at home and abroad in the interest of 
French language and letters, holiday courses are now given in Bor- 
deaux, Boulogne-sur-Mer (in connection with the University of 
Lille), Saint-Malo-Saint-Servan (in connection with the University 
of Rennes), and Villerville-sur-Mer. A number of universities 
and schools in France and Switzerland have joined in the movement 
either independently or in connection with the Alliance. Courses 
are announced for the summer season of 1909 at Besancon, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lyon, Nancy, all provincial university centers, at 
Lisieux, Bayeux (both in Calvados, Normandy), at the Institut- 
Moderne, Marseilles, and at the Lycée for girls in Versailles, un- 
der the direction of Mme Kahn; also at the universities of Geneva, 
and Lausanne, and at the Academy of Neuchatel, in Switzerland. 
The University of Clermont-Ferrand, in the capital of the old pro- 
vince of Auvergne, in the center of Southern France, like Grenoble, 
is in the midst of the mountains. Clermont is the center of a most 
important volcanic region and possesses unique interest not only 
for geologists and mineralogists, but for geographers as well. The 
University of Dijon, in the town of that name, capital of the old 
province of Bourgogne, offers a course on the History of Bur- 
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eral countries for special investigation as is to be found any- 
where. Very similar in its aims is the Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, Sorbonne. Over one hundred professors have charge 
of the instruction. The school is divided into five sections, each 
comprising broad divisions: 1° history, language, and philology; 
2° mathematics and mathematical sciences; 3° physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy; 4° natural sciences; 5° religious sciences. The most 
complete liberty in regard to pursuing one’s chosen subject exists. 
The professor meets his students when and where it is most con- 
venient, and continues his work with them for as long or short a 
time as may be deemed practicable. Each student may be pursuing 
some one particular part of a subject, in which case the student 
and professor come together by appointment, and carry on the 
special research in whatever manner they may consider most profit- 
able. No examinations are given nor are any degrees conferred. 
Probably no school in Europe stands higher in its field or is more 
widely and favorably known than the Ecole pratique des hautes 
études. The Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, 2 rue de Lille, 
is, perhaps, one of the best known of the kind. In it are taught 
the leading oriental living idioms. The professors are assisted by 
native teachers. The students pursuing the courses do so for po- 
litical, commercial, or philological reasons, Quite a number obtain 
positions as interpreters in eastern countries. The Ecole nationale 
des chartes, 19 rue de la Sorbonne, founded over eighty years ago, 
is frequented by specialists in archeology, philology, history, and 
diplomacy, They come from all parts of the world, attracted by the 
unrivaled resources of the school. The advantages, particularly for 
the study of paleography, because of the abundance of rare manu- 
scripts, are unsurpassed. The Ecole libre des sciences politiques, 
27 rue Saint-Guillaume, fulfils a most useful mission. Here an ex- 
cellent preparation can be had for the various administrative careers 
in the government in conformity with the five sections composing 
the entire program: 1° interior administration; 2° finance; 3° politi- 
cal and social economy; 4° diplomacy; 5° Jaw and history. There 
are no examinations to enter. A course can be taken for two or 
three years. A diploma is given when evidence is shown of good 
ability to investigate problems. There is an enrolment fee of $14.00 
a year. Social doctrines may be profitably pursued at the Collöge 
libre des sciences sociales, 28 rue Serpente. Of such institutions 
as the Muséum d'histoire naturelle, 57 rue Cuvier, where courses 
are given in zodlogy, anthropology, and kindred subjects, the Ecole 
nationale supérieure des mines, 60 boulevard Saint-Michel, for the 
training of mining engineers, the Ecoles des ponts et chaussées, 292 
rue Saint-Martin, for bridge-builders and constructors, the Con- 
servatoire des arts et métiers, 292 rue Saint-Martin, for sciences 
and their industrial application, in all of which the instruction is ab- 
solutely free, nothing need be said other than that they represent 
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some of these groups are very flourishing, the one in Boston, for 
instance, having annually for several years, more than four hundred 
members. This group in particular has been very ably managed by 
Professor de Sumichrast since taking charge of its interests in 1900. 
Lectures and entertainments in French, all of a high order, are given 
fortnightly. During the years 1901, 1902, and 1903, the Boston 
group, at its own expense, sent over to Paris, each summer, a teacher 
in the public schools to enjoy the advantages offered by the Alliance 
in Paris. It is well to be familiar with the work of the Alliance 
Frangaise when preparing, whether here or abroad to make a study 
of French life, literature, and language. In this way it is quite 
possible to keep abreast of what is going on in a rather extensive 
circle of French interests. Both Frenchmen and Americans of dis- 
tinction are connected with the organization, and directly or in- 
directly, may be of signal service to a student. Perhaps the simplest 
way to get posted quickly is to send for the Bulletin offictel de la 
Fédération de l’ Alliance Francaise aux Etats-Unis et au Canada, 
1402 Broadway, New York City. 


X. L’ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


It is beginning to be quite evident that the day is past when 
thoughts, ideas, and the possession of truth are national and the 
property of one particular people. The tendency of this generation 
is fast towards denationalization, Foreign methods when proven 
to be better than our own are no longer lookt upon askance be- 
cause they are foreign, but are beginning to be adopted; just as 
abroad practical American ideas have found widely a favorable 
reception. The intrinsic value of ideas is an asset too precious to be 
long ignored by any wide-awake nation. 

In 1897, Ferdinand Brunetiére gave a course of lectures in 
French at Johns Hopkins University which were notable and be- 
sides attracted popular attention. He was invited to Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he gave three lectures on Moliére. The charm and 
magnetism of the man will not easily be forgotten by any one privi- 
leged to hear him. Since that time the French lectureship fund pro- 
vided by Mr. James Hazen Hyde of the class of 1898 has made it 
possible for Americans to pass in review a long line of distinguisht 
French men of letters; for not only have these gentlemen lectured 
at Harvard University, but after finishing their course there, usually 
have also lectured in many places in the United States and Canada. 
The distinction of the lecturers and the variety of the topics treated 
has naturally called attention to France, a country for which Ameri- 
can sympathy has been strong and lasting from old colonial days. 
The following are the names of the eminent lecturers who have 
visited our shores and their subjects: 
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years later, in 1903-1904, a fellowship of the Cercle Francais de 
PUniversité Harvard with a stipend of $600 was offered by Mr. 
Hyde and has been since then continued annually. The French 
fellow is selected by the minister of public instruction in France. 
According to the conditions of the fellowship, the young French- 
man is expected to give a certain amount of assistance to the depart 

ment of French and other Romance languages. He is also to be ad- 
mitted to any courses of instruction in the university he is qualified 
to pursue. These young men occasionally assist in the annual produc- 
tion of the Cercle Frangais play. The appointment of the American 
exchange fellow to Paris, to benefit by the fellowship offered in 
return by the French ministry of public instruction, is made on the 
recommendation of the president of Harvard University. The in- 
cumbents have been George Wallace Umphrey, 1903-4; Robert Bell 
Michel, 1904-5; Charles Marshall Underwood, 1905-6; Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, 1906-7; Warren Barton Blake, 1907-8; Samuel 
Montefiore Waxman, 1908-9. The same conditions govern the in- 
cumbent of this fellowship as those of the James Hazen Hyde fel- 
lowship offered by the Cercle Francais. The boursiers, or fellows 
from France at Harvard, have been Robert Dupouey, 1903-4, to 
whose article, Americans in French Universities, reference has here 
twice been made; Henri Baulig, 1904-5, now an instructor in French 
in Harvard College; Mederic Tourneur, 1905-6; Edmond Jean 
РЕ, 1906-7; ]еап Мане Giraudoux, 1907-8; Maurice Chelli, 


So strong has been this influence for cordial inter-relation and 
so manifestly potent for good that other countries have taken up the 
idea. The announcement was made in 1905 that James Speyer of 
New York had given to the trustees of Columbia University $50,000 
to endow the Theodore Roosevelt professorship of American his- 
tory and institutions in the University of Berlin in accordance with 
a plan proposed by the German Emperor. The first incumbent of 
this professorship was the political economist, Professor John Wil- 
hams Bnrgess, 1906-7. Dr. Hermann Schumacher, from the Uni- 
versity of Bonn was the exchange lecturer at Columbia. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago followed the good example and sent Professor 
J. Lawrence Laughlin of the department of political economy to 
Berlin, while Professor Oncken of the University of Berlin came 
from there to Chicago University to lecture on Germany history. 
Sinte 1905-6 there have been exchange professors between Harvard 
and Berlin universities, Professors Ostwald and Kühnemann having 
lectured in Cambridge and Professors Peabody, Richards and Scho- 
field in Berlin. Other countries are desirous of pursuing the same 
friendly policy, and recently Professor Nicholas Murray Butler has 
been sent from Columbia University as exchange professor to the 
University of Copenhagen. Dr. Felix Adler of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Professor William M. Davis of Harvard University are at 
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Boston University, for instance, the Ada Draper fund of $25,000, 
the income of which is to be applied “to enable the most meritorious 
and needy student among the young women to be sent to Europe 
after graduation to complete her studies,” In this way students, 
sure of their future, are able to concentrate their whole time and 
thought on the main object of their foreign residence. 

Thus, from what has been shown, the signs of the times seem 
to point not only to a mutual desire on the part of France and of 
this country to bind more cordially together the old intellectual ties 
of sympathy that were so strong in the days of Franklin and Jeffer- 
son, but to a common world understanding that shall ultimately do 
away with intellectual barriers between nations. That a movement 
so thoroly in accord with the best spirit of the times should be 
fraught with success is the earnest hope of all who desire the moral 
and intellectual advancement, not only of France and America, but 
of all civilized nations. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The purpose of this compilation is to bring before 
patrons and Boards of Control of our universities, col- 
leges, and secondary schools, the magnitude of the foot- 
ball interest and the serious injury it inflicts upon the 
character and work of the great student body. It is high 
time that men of influence in educational matters get to- 
gether and put an end to the evils of public gladiatorial 
combats, corrupting gate receipts, professional coaches, 
and the frenzy for man-handling contests in which the 
combatants are under the spell of a stern necessity of 
winning at any cost. 

My own paper, the first in the series given here, was 
called forth in connection with a resolution offered by 
Dr. William Taussig in the St. Louis Board of Education 
and duly adopted last November. The resolution asked 
the Superintendent of Instruction and his assistants to 
investigate, and at their convenience report to the Board 
their views as to the proper policy of the Board in regard 
to interscholastic football. 

In response to my ‘‘Estimate,’’ which I sent widely to 
educational friends, I received so much valuable material 
that I was unwilling to let it lie unpublished. Accord- 
ingly, I decided to supplement what I had written by ex- 
tracts from Annual Reports, Committee Records, Maga- 
zines, etc., and to publish them to the world. 

It is suggested that administrative officers and Boards 
of Control take resolute action. It is my deliberate opin- 
ion that it is vastly better to have no inter-institutional 
athletics than to retain and support a game which has so 
little to recommend it, and so much to condemn it. 

It seems to have been abundantly proved that in a pub- 
lie contest, planned and directed by professionals whose 
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reputation is at stake, the standards of thought, speech,” 
and action, much too often, if not invariably, sink to the 
lowest level. 

The views and opinions which follow are from men 
who know what they are writing about, and who have the 
courage of their convictions. 

Though a member of the Faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity and a member of the Board of Education of the 
City of St. Louis, I have no authority to represent, and 
I do not claim to represent, the views of either body on 
this important matter. 

Слтмм М. Woopwarp. 

St. Louis, March 1, 1910. 


*Р. В. I recently saw in print that Professor William James of Har- 
vard had reported, that on one occasion the Harvard coach said to his 
team as they went on the field to meet Yale, “Now, fellers,—HELL!” 

This reminds one of what General Sherman said of War, and yet it is 
several degrees less strong than the language used by one of the 
coaches in a Missouri-Kansas game last fall, as reported to me. 

С. М. М. 


THE HARMFUL INFLUENCE OF INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FOOTBALL AS ORGANIZED AND 
PLAYED. 

In answer to a request in December, 1909, I replied as 
follows: 

I gladly give, with some detail, the conclusions I have 
reached as to the propriety of our continuing to approve 
and support football as now played. My long experience 
as teacher of boys and young men, and my service as a 
school and college officer have given me abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe the evolution of what we have now on 
our hands, and to detect its character and influence. I 
therefore consider it my duty to respond fully and 
frankly. 


GOOD POINTS IN THE GAME. 


Таш a firm believer in the value and necessity of phys- 
ical training with indoor and outdoor games for boys and 
young men. I think every boy and young man is en- 
titled to them, and school officers and parents should so 
co-operate as to secure to every growing lad an equal 
opportunity for all that is good in rational and whole- 
some games, and he should receive proper protection 
from all that is bad. I freely admit that there are some 
good points in the discipline and practice of football 
play. Alertness, agility, hardihood and the intelligent 
co-operation needed in team work are good things, and 
if there were not other things in the game whieh are not 
good, and if every boy could take his turn long enough 
to get the good things and under such conditions that he 
would miss the bad things, I should as heartily approve 
as I now condemn. 

It is my firm conviction that interscholastie and inter- 
collegiate football as now conducted is neither just nor 
rational, nor is it morally wholesome either to the players 
or to the student body. 

5 
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ITS INJUSTICE. 

1. The coaching, practicing and playing of a picked 
team stands in the way of general athletics. Only a 
small minority of the student body participates in such 
games with sufficient regularity to reap the benefit which 
may come to the steady player. Not 10 per cent of the 
students play on a large school or college team long 
enough to get the good things I have named; on the con- 
trary, a few picked boys or men dominate everything for 
three months every year. 

Every regular member of the ‘‘team’’ represents from 
twenty to fifty boys who do not play at all, or only enough 
to be proved worthless for winning games and hence are 
rejected, though they may have the greatest need of ra- 
tional training. The smuggling into the team of ‘‘ring- 
ers’’ and ‘‘ineligibles’’ is less frequent now than for- 
merly, but I wish to call attention to the fact that every 
time an ‘‘ineligible’’ goes in an ‘‘eligible’’ goes out. I 
have known teams of so-called college players in which 
nearly every man was ‘‘ineligible,’’ yet those ringers or 
favored drones got all the ‘‘fine physical, mental and 
moral benefits’’ named above, while the legitimate, bona 
fide students got little or none of them. No, it is a mis- 
nomer to call today’s public football a feature of general 
physical culture. 


MORAL EFFECT IS BAD UPON THE PLAYERS 
THEMSELVES.. 


2. The moral effect upon the players is bad, rather than 
good. I do not refer to intentional roughness and bru- 
tality in play; but I refer to the general moral atmos- 
phere surrounding a team. Of course, there are good 
students and incorruptible men who play football, but it 
cannot be denied that they are exposed to bad influences. 
I am speaking of teams as they come and go, and I have 
seen scores of them, and I have noted the atmosphere that 
generally surrounds them. 

Much too often the team is itself loud, rude, ill-man- 
nered and disorderly. Of course, there are exceptions, 
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but as a rule a school or college team when on the street, 
in the ears, at the theater or in the corridors of a school 
or college building makes itself seen, heard and felt. Dr. 
Andrew Draper, ex-president of the University of Lli- 
nois, says: 

‘Five or six years ago I had occasion to leave my home 
early on the morning after Thanksgiving to meet an 
engagement at a teachers’ association. On the way the 
football team from one of the central and conspicuous 
high schools of the country who had been out to play a 
Thanksgiving game, came into the car on their way home. 
They had been victorious, and their conduct was beyond 
description. Boys of the high school age, who mani- 
festly lived in respectable homes, seemed to think it 
manly to indulge in profanity and obscenity with a famil- 
iarity which was shocking. They passed a bottle of 
liquor from one to another, and when the train stopped 
went out to have it refilled. The conditions were appall- 
ing and most suggestive.’’ 

The reasons for such exhibitions at home and else- 
where are not far to seek. They are, first, the com- 
panionship and example of professional sports and loaf- 
ers, who crowd about a team when on the field and after 
a game; second, the habit of playing to a gallery and 
working for applause; third, the feeling that, by virtue 
of their winning fame and ‘‘big money,’’ they are privi- 
leged to break the laws of decency and good order 
with impunity. Refined and well-bred members of a 
team are often made to feel ashamed of their associates. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF THE WHOLE 
STUDENT BODY. 


3. The moral effect upon the student body is often very 
bad. The great bulk of the student body, whose only 
participation in football consists in giving the team moral 
and financial support, too often becomes indifferent to 
the rules for fair play and true refinement, and at times 
seems to lose all sense of propriety. The high schools 
ape the manners of the colleges, and, if we are to believe 
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what the daily papers tell us of the behavior of college 
boys in New York City, at Urbana, IIL; at Iowa City 
and elsewhere, after a game, we must conclude that the 
spectacle of the game and the lawless spirit of sporting 
auxiliaries have been known to convert the body of stu- 
dents into a mob of rioters. I have known bodies of 
students who rose in rebellion because ineligible star 
players were not allowed to play. 

I recall an instance of demoralization which is very 
significant. It is the case of a visiting college team 
which brought to St. Louis a ‘‘ringer,’’ who was not a 
student at all, but who was a star player. The managers 
presented the names of a team of eligible players, and 
then deliberately presented the ‘‘ringer,’’ who assumed 
one of the names. The game was played, and the team 
went home with the fraud undetected, yet every man on 
the visiting team, and every representative of the college 
from which they came must have known of the fraud, and 
consented to it. I am told that such cases are not rare— 
yet what moral degradation does such a case reveal! 

As to betting, President Draper. says ‘‘that he once 
sat in a hotel lobby before a great game, and saw scores 
of boys from two leading American universities daring 
each other to put up money on their respective teams, and 
when the dare was accepted and the terms settled, as fre- 
quently happened, they placed their money in envelopes, 
which they gave to the clerk of the house, to be delivered 
to the winner after the game. The thing could hardly 
have been worse.’’ 


RISK OF LIFE AND LIMB. 

4. There can be no question as to the risk of life and 
limb ineurred in the game as now played. Parents of 
strong, manly boys very generally disapprove of the 
game, and, if they reluctantly consent to their sons’ play- 
ing, they cannot bear to see them play. There may be 
occasionally a Roman or a Spartan mother who will say 
to her son when she sends him into a typical game: 
‘‹Соше home with a crown of victory on your head, or on 
a stretcher with your neck broken.’’ But such cases 
are rare. 


be 
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Often a strong and active boy who does not approve of 
rough games, and who does not need its training, 15 
forced into a team by a strong public sentiment which 
declares it is his ‘‘duty’’ to play. He has no desire to 
cripple an opponent or to be crippled by one. For him 
the game is not worth what it may cost, but he has not 
the courage to say ‘‘No.’’ То be called a ‘‘mollycoddle”’ 
or a ‘‘sissy-boy’’ often has more terrors for him than a 
tribe of Indians. 

For a sacred principle, for one’s country, or one’s fam- 
ily, or for the supremacy of law, one may face danger 
with his life in his hand; but there is no adequate excuse 
for permitting our sons, or the sons of others, to risk 
life and limb in a brutal game. 


EXHIBITION GAMES NOT NECESSARY. 


There is no lack of interesting and wholesome field 
sports in which all students may join. The propriety of 
retaining and encouraging football, as now played, is not 
to be determined by a vote of those who are merely spec- 
tators of games. There is always a considerable num- 
ber of people who ‘‘like to see a good game;’’ who see 
nothing objectionable in a good fight, and hence they ap- 
prove of the game as they would approve of a Spanish 
bull fight, or a gladiatorial contest in a Roman arena. 
Such people have no idea of the total moral influence of 
such brutalizing sport. 

I believe that the enthusiasm aroused by public foot- 
ball is altogether mischievous; it puts the emphasis in 
the wrong place; it overshadows vastly greater interests, 
and minimizes activities of far higher merit. Broken 
bones and shattered lives are not its greatest evil. The 
lowering of moral standards; the substitution of the 
rowdy and the sport for the gentleman and scholar, are 
stupendous evils far more widespread and infinitely more 
serious. If athletic contests of whatever sort between 
colleges and schools cannot be made morally and educa- 
tionally harmless they should be abolished. 


Carvın Милох Woopwarp. 
St. Louis, January, 1910. 
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VIEWS FROM HARVARD. 


The Editor of the ‘‘ Harvard Advocate’’ (February 21, 
1890) said: 

“There is an element of the ridiculous, to speak as charitably as 
possible, in the fact that over thirty thousand dollars were spent by us 
in one year to maintain a few athletic teams with positive benefit to 
only a few men.” 


Coach W. T. Reid, Jr., June, 1905, speaking of the 
‘material on hand’’ for football, says: 


“Much of the material has become ineligible through failure of vari- 
ous individuals comprising it to maintain satisfactory standards of 
scholarship and morals.” 


Again, speaking of the ‘*big men’’ who have been seen 
out practicing, he says: ‘‘Some of the men are too beefy 
to use—others have impossible (?) temperaments, while 
others still are very susceptible to injury. . . . The 


idea that beef alone makes a football player is all wrong. 
The beef must be active, teachable, and intelligent.’’ 

Mr. Reid advocates steady coaching by a steady coach 
for a ‘‘college generation,’’ i. e., four years. And yet the 
Committee on Athletic Sports, September 30, 1903, re- 
ported: ‘‘It is unfortunate that the game should be 
regulated and directed so entirely by coaches whose 
point of view is strategy.’’ 

In February, 1906, the Faculty took the ground that 
football as played was thoroughly bad and ought to be 
stopped absolutely and finally. 

The Committee of the Board of Overseers reported that 
‘‘the game of football as at present played was essentially 
bad in every respect.’’ 

In his report for 1904-5, the Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee, Mr. A. C. Coolidge, said: 

“The spirit of the best kind of amateur—that of sport for sport's 
sake—inevitably suffers under a system where each team is made up of 
the obedient tools of a highly paid professional. Under such a system, 


contests tend to degenerate Into the triumph of this or that coach. The 
Committee are also convinced that the paying of great sums of money 
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to men who instruct our youths in what should be, not their work, 
but their play, tends to vitiate the opinion not only of the student body, 
but of the whole community, as to what 13 of real importance in a col- 
lege training and in the education of a young man." 


Then follows the remarkable confession: 


“At the same time, neither Harvard nor any other institution is in 
a position as yet, to grapple boldly with the evil.” 


In a minority report of the Athletic Committee, in favor 
of the abolition of intercollegiate football at Harvard, Mr. 
Morefield Storey said (February 27, 1907): 

“Of late years the successful athlete has eclipsed all other college 
heroes, and it is difficult for students in these conditions not to get a 
very distorted view of what life is really worth. The intellectual side 


of college life cannot fail to suffer when success in athletics is regarded 
of so much importance.” 


FROM DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, EX-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Eliot’s opinions on all matters connected with the 
education of young men have, and ought to have, great 
weight with parents and educational officers. He has 
always been a keen observer, a kind and friendly critic, 
a just judge, a noble and fearless man. I therefore quote 
him freely. Under date of February 9, 1910, he writes: 

Ever since football became a popular sport in colleges and high 
schools I have been protesting against it. For your present purpose 
you might perhaps make a series of quotations from my published 
reports as President of Harvard University. I dealt with the subject 
in many of those reports, describing plainly its moral and physical 
evils. I still believe those descriptions to have been correct, and so 
far as my comments on the game had a prophetic character they have 
been fully justified by the actual result. I think a short collection of 
my remarks on football while I was President of Harvard University 
would serve your present purpose better than any letter from me now 
that I have retired. 


FROM PRESIDENT ELIOT'S REPORT FOR 1903-04. AN ABSTRACT. 


The game of football has become seriously injurious 
to rational academic life in American schools and col- 
leges, and it is time that the public, especially the edu- 
eated public, should understand and take into earnest 
consideration the objections to this game. 
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Some of the lesser objections to the game are: 


1. Its extreme publicity ; 

2. The large proportion of injuries among the players; 

3. The absorption of the undergraduate mind in the 
subject for two months; 

4. The disproportionate exaltation of the football hero 
in the college world. The football hero is useful in a 
society of young men, if he illustrates generous strength 
and leads a clean life; but his merits of body and mind 
are not of the most promising sort for future service 
out in the world. 

5. The state of mutual distrust and hostility between 
colleges which all too frequently football creates is an- 
other of these lesser evils. 

6. The enfeebling theory that no team can do its best 
except in the presence of hosts of applauding friends is 
still another of the lesser evils of football. Worse 
preparation for the real struggles and contests of life 
can hardly be imagined. 

7. None of these things, however, enter into the main 
objection to the game, for the main objection lies against 
its moral quality. 

The common justification offered for these hateful conditions of the 
game is that football is a fight; and that its strategy and ethics are 
those of war. One may therefore resort in football to every ruse, strat- 
agem, and deceit, which would be justifiable in actual fighting. 

These rules of action are all justifiable, and even necessary, in the 
consummate savagery called war, in which the immediate object is to 
kill and disable as many of the enemy as possible. To surprise, 
ambuscade, and deceive the enemy, and invariably to overwhelm a 
smaller force by a greater one, are the expected methods of war, But 
there is no justification for such methods in a manly game or sport 
between friends. They are essentially ungenerous, and no sport is 
wholesome in which ungenerous and mean acts, which easily escape 
detection, contribute to victory, whether such acts be occasional and 
incidental, or habitual. 

The essential thing for university youth to learn is the difference 
between practicing generously a liberal art, and driving a trade or win- 
ning a fight, no matter how. Civilization has been long in possession of 
much higher ethics than those of war, and experience has abundantly 
proved that the highest efficiency for service and the finest sort of cour- 
age in individual men may be accompanied by, and indeed spring from, 
unvarying generosity, gentleness, and good will. 


ОХ 
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FROM DR. ELIOT'S REPORT OF 1904-05 ON FOOTBALL, GIVEN 
ENTIRE. 


The American game of football as now played is wholly unfit for 
colleges and schools. 

(1) It causes an unreasonable number of serious injuries and 
deaths; not one in five of the men that play football several seasons 
escapes without injury properly called serious, and of the twenty to 
thirty picked players who play hard throughout a season hardly а 
man escapes serious injury. The public has been kept ignorant con- 
cerning the number and gravity of these injuries, the prevailing prac- 
tice among coaches and players having been to conceal or make light 
of the injuries sustained. Many of the serious injuries are of such a 
nature—sprains, strains, wrenches, dislocations, ruptures of ligaments 
and muscles, and shocks to the brain—that in all probability they can 
never be perfectly repaired. 


(2) Violations of the rules of the game by coaches, trainers, and 
players are highly profitable, and are constantly perpetrated by all 
parties. 

(3) In any hard-fought game many of the actions of the players are 
invisible to the spectators, and even to the referee and umpire; hence 
much profitable foul play escapes notice. 


(4) The game offers many opportunities for several players to com- 
bine in violently attacking one player. 


(5) There is no such thing as generosity between combatants, any 
more than there is in war. 


(6) Acts of brutality are constantly committed, partly as results of 
the passions naturally roused in fighting, but often on well-grounded 
calculations of profit towards victory, 


(7) As a spectacle, for persons who know what the game really is, 
football is more brutalizing than prize-fighting, cock-fighting, or bull- 
fighting. Regarded as a combat between highly trained men, the prize- 
ring has great advantages over the football field; for the rules of the 
prize-ring are more humane than those of football, and they can be, 
and often are, strictly enforced. The fight in a prize-ring between two 
men facing each other is perfectly visible, so that there are no secret 
abominations as in football. Yet prize-fighting is illegal. 


(8) The game sets up a wrong kind of hero—the man who uses his 
strength brutally, with a reckless disregard both of the injuries he may 
suffer and of the injuries he may inflict on others. That is not the best 
kind of courage or the best kind of hero. The courage which educated 
people ought to admire is not that reckless, unmotived courage, but the 
courage that risks life or limb to help or save others, or that risks 
popular condemnation in speaking the truth, or in espousing the cause 
of the weak or the maligned. 
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All these evils of football have now descended from the colleges into 
the secondary schools, where they are working great moral mischief. 
It is clearly the duty of the colleges, which have permitted these mon- 
strous evils to grow up and to become intense, to purge themselves of 
such immoralities, and to do what they can to help the secondary 
schools to purge themselves also. Intercollegiate and interscholastic 
football ought to be prohibited until a reasonable game has been formu- 
lated and thoroughly exemplified in the practice of individual institu- 
tions. It is childish to suppose that the athletic authorities which have 
permitted football to become a brutal, cheating, demoralizing game can 
be trusted to reform it. CHARLES W. Еглот, '53. 


COLONEL J. 8. MOSBY, A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA, CONFEDERATH SOLDIER, NOW UNITED STATES 
LAND COMMISSIONER, SAID LAST NOVEMBER: 


“I have read with indignation mingled with great sorrow the account 
of the murder of young Christian, a student of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in a football game in Washington with Georgetown University. I 
use the word ‘murder’ advisedly. The killing was not an accident. The 
very fact that a university surgeon went with the team shows that they 
were going to war. They neglected, however, to provide an ambulance 
to carry off the wounded. 

“I hope if this barbarous amusement is continued the board of vis- 
itors will require it to be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
of modern war. Some years ago I expressed to Dr. Е. A. Alderman, 
president of the university, my objection to football because it was not 
a recreation for students; because many were making it a profession; 
because it developed the brutal instincts of our nature, and because it 
should be no part of the curriculum of the university, which it now is. 

“Mr. Alderman says that there is great danger to life and limb In 
football, and that the danger must be eliminated before it is played 
any more. But if the danger is eliminated nothing will be left of the 
game. The danger is not only the chief but the only attraction to the 
mob that gathers to witness it. Without it there will be no rooters 
to cheer the combatants and no heroes with broken limbs and bloody 
noses. 

“The shouts in the Coliseum over the dying gladiator, ‘butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,’ have for years echoed through the arcades of 
the university.” 

“The defenders of such sport say it develops the manhood of youth. 
I deny it, unless by manhood they mean physical strength. My idea 
of manhood is a sense of honor and courage; such qualities may exist 
in a weak body. The difference between our ideals is the distance 
between Stonewall Jackson and John L. Sullivan. Football simply 
develops the brute dormant in man’s nature and puts the player on a 
level with an Eskimo or a polar bear. 


kb 
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FROM MR. J. W. GLEED, OF TOPEKA, REGENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF KANSAS, UNDER DATE OF JANUARY 28, 1910. 


This analysis of the football situation is so clear and 
strong that I give it entire: 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL. 


“Inter-collegiate football means a series of fierce, ultra-strenuous, 
physical contests, in various public arenas, for the amusement of large 
miscellaneous audiences, who pay money to witness a highly exciting 
spectacle. | 

"When a football man enters college in September, he sees before him 
a series of such public exhibitions; the most important scheduled at 
Kansas City before thirty thousand people on Thanksgiving day. He 
hears in advance the plaudits of vast multitudes; he sees his name in 
the paper day after day; he anticipates the sweets of final triumph, the 
congratulations at home, and permanent distinction and admiration 
among the student body. He is taught to think that upon him hangs 
the good name and glory of his college. 


LIFE AND LIMB DISREGARDED, 


“Such publicity, such applause, such glory, constitute tremendous 
prizes. It would be a strange 18-year-old boy who would not lay down 
his life to win them. At any rate with such rewards before him—with 
such responsibilities upon him—can anything during September, Octo- 
ber and November seem important except football?” 

“And when the great day comes, can anything seem important except 
that his side win? Suppose there 13 danger that if he plays today that 
injured ankle may be permanently ruined; can he stay out? Certainly 
not. There is the glory of the college, the glory of his fellow players, 
his own glory at stake. 

“The actual play being on, what determination animates him? The 
determination to do thus and so absolutely without regard to the life 
and limb of his opponent; subject of course to the rules;—so that noth- 
Ing be lost by a foul. Subject to the rules, the will, the passion, which 
must animate him, are the will and passion which animated the war- 
rior of past centuries, when war was a hand to hand struggle. 


BRUTE INSTINCTS AROUSED. 


“If he, the young gladiator, 15 heavy enough, is strong enough, the 
back of the desperate boy on the other side may be broken, may be 
broken by him—the young gladiator; but if so, so it must be, The 
ball must be advanced, thus and so, regardless of consequences. 

“Your nice, good-natured son, my dear madame, of course does not 
go into a game with murder in his heart. But suppose he loses a point 
by reason of a foul on the other side, a palpable, contemptible foul, not 
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seen by the umpire—what is now the feeling in his heart? Is it possi- 
ble for men to engage in fierce hand to hand physical struggle without 
arousing the smashing and destroying instinct which comes down to 
us from our animal ancestors? 

“How is the game less brutal than prize-fighting? The percent of 
deaths or permanent injuries is less in prize fighting, and the game 
is the same in both cases—to accomplish certain physical results 
against physical opposition. 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR THE PLAYER? 


“And what does the player get out of it? Health and strength? He 
had health and strength to begin with, or he never would have been 
on the team. Health and strength? No physical trainer ever recom- 
mended football as the best preparation for a long life and permanent 
health and strength. 

“Go to a great game and watch the defeated team stagger in after 
“all is lost”; watch them as they drop on the ground, every atom of 
muscular and nervous self-control gone, the whole man, physical and 
mental, absolutely gone—completely and utterly exhausted; watch the 
boy as he drops, a quivering, moaning heap; hear him cry and sob, and 
say, then; if you think he is promoting health and strength. 

“His wretched ankle may get well; it may not. That blow on the 
head may never trouble him; it may lead to insanity. But such 
complete and overwhelming physical and nervous exhaustion must have 
permanently evil results. 

“What good does the player get out of it? It is absurd to say that he 
does not neglect his studies. He may earn a passing grade, or he may 
get a passing grade without earning it; but the bulk of his time, 
determination, will and nerve power during three months goes to foot- 
ball and cannot go to his studies. | 


FOOTBALL'S FALSE IDEAL. 


“Under the ordinary circumstances football cannot be to him either 
play, amusement or recreation; it is work and work only; and men 
can't do two days’ work in one day. 

“Colleges are institutions for the cultivation of mind and soul, and 
of bodies, so far as they serve mind and soul, A sound mind in a sound 
body; but the body for the sake of the mind. The aim of colleges is to 
turn out President Eliots, and not Jack Johnsons. It may be colleges 
are a mistake—that what we need is men of whom Johnsons and 
Jeffries are the supreme type—not men of whom Eliot is the type. If 
that is so, abolish the colleges. If that is not so, keep the college an 
intellectual institution. 

“Inter-collegiate football puts the emphasis on the wrong thing; 
holds up a false ideal. It exalts force; God is with the big guns; force 
is the thing—power; who cares for scholarship, for truth, for wisdom, 
or for righteousness? 


& 
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What the Surgeons Report. 


DO PARENTS WANT THE GAME? 


“An industrious student has come to be looked upon with contempt 
by a large body of the students. Thirty years ago scholarship com- 
manded respect and won honor; now apparently the prizes are all to 
the strong, the heavy, the swift of body. 

“Athletics? Yes; particularly for those who need athletics; but foot- 
ball picks those who are already strong, and discourages, rather than 
encourages, the weak. 

"Do the taxpayers of Kansas want their money spent to train gladi- 
ators for public exhibitions? My judgment is that they do not. 

“Do the parents of Kansas want their sons trained as physical gladi- 
ators for public exhibitions? My judgment is that they do not. 

"Do the parents or the taxpayers like these exciting public exhibi- 
tions with their attendant evils of betting and drunkenness? My judg- 
ment is that they do not.” 


PHYSICAL INJURIES AT HARVARD IN THE FALL OF 1905. 


Of the Harvard ‘‘University Squad’’ not including 
Freshmen, the total number of ‘‘injuries of great or 
moderate severity (practically all of which were sufh- 
cient to keep men out of play) was one hundred and 
forty-five. This does not include the infinity of minor 
injuries which constantly came under observation of the 
two regular surgeons, Dr. E. H, Nichols and Dr, H. В. 
Smith, who had charge of the football squad from Sep- 
tember 12 to November 25, 1905. In their report, the 
injuries are classified, for example: 


“Head injuries, nineteen. Cases of concussion were frequent, both 
during practice and games. In fact, but two games were played during 
the entire season in which a case of concussion of the brain did not 
occur.” 


These gentlemen tell us that players generally mini- 
mize their injuries. After full discussion they reach con- 
clusions as follows: 

1. The number, severity, and permanence of the in- 
juries received in playing football are very much greater 
than generally is credited or believed. 

2. The percentage of injuries is incomparably greater 
in football than in any other of the major sports. 
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3. The game does not develop the best type of men 
physically, because too great prominence is given to 
weight without corresponding nervous energy. 

4. The percentage of injury is much too great for any 
mere sport.’’ 


The Committee of the Board of Overseers reported 
that ‘‘The game of football as at present played was 
essentially bad in every respect.”’ 


FROM THE “NATION,” OF NEW YORK. 


In an address given at the Harvard Medical School 
last year and quoted in the ‘‘Nation,’’ May 20, 1909, Dr. 
Nichols, himself an ex-Harvard athlete, distinctly took 
ground in opposition: 

To ‘‘Coaches, professional and graduate;’’ 

To ‘*Gate-Receipts;’’ 

To ‘‘Offensive Hippodrome features of Inter-Univer- 
sity contests.’’ 

And the editor of the ‘‘Nation’’ adds: 


“Public opinion is rapidly coming to the point where it will insist 
upon the use of the surgeon's knife upon these extraneous athletic 
growths. The sooner this is done, the better for education.” 


On December 10, 1908.—The editor of the ‘‘Nation’’ 
sums up the reported injuries of the season as twelve dead 
and three hundred and fifty hurt т football contests, 
largely in High schools and Normal schools. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘the strongest arguments against intercollegiate and 
interscholastie contests are not found in the casualty list, 
but in the demoralization and false emphasis.’’ 


FROM ROBERT E, SPEER, A PRINCETON GRADUATE. 


The last weeks of every football season are critical weeks in the 
lives of many young men in the colleges and preparatory schools of 
this country. Seed is sown then which will yield a baleful harvest. 
Years hence some men would give thousands of dollars to undo what 
is done during these days. On the surface these days are distin- 
guished from other seasons of the school and college year only by 
the fact that the great football games are played then and the ques- 
tion of supremacy decided. But beneath the surface they are marked 
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as the same weeks are marked every year by the sowing of acts 
from which men will reap habits and characters and destinies. Thou- 
sands of dollars are bet on the issue of these games. Men who never 
gambled before stake their own or their fathers’ money on their 
favorite college. —[From “A Young Man's Questions.”] 


FROM MR. GEORGE Е. FISKE, A BUSINESS MAN OF ST. LOUIS. 
WHO WANTS THE GAME ABOLISHED. 


"I believe you have the right view of the matter. As a parent who has 
sons to send to college, I should be glad to see football as at present 
conducted abolished. As a business man, I believe the influence of 
such contests, physically, morally, and intellectually, is of decided dis- 
advantage to the student and the community, and wrong notions of the 
values of life are encouraged. 

“If this abuse of sport is allowed to prevail unchecked, I think many 
business men will begin to doubt the value of a college education as a 
preparation for business life, and will make their influence felt against 
it. As a college man, I deplore this.” 


FROM DR. SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


“I fully agree with your statement in regard to the demoralizing 
effects of gladlatorial contests and large gate receipts.” 


VIEWS OF AN ADVOCATE OF RATIONAL PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
AND A TEACHER OF IT FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Mr. А. Е. Kindervater, Director of Physical Training 
in the St. Louis public schools, writes that he finds my 
“arguments so true, to the point, and in accord with my knowledge of 
the game, that I can not help but thank you sincerely for the stand 
taken against this game, which in reality is not a game, but a brutal 
contest under the present rules.” 


FROM PRINCIPALS OF LARGE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
FROM W. M. BUTLER, PRINCIPAL OF THE YEATMAN HIGH 
SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 

"| think that all school men who have given the game serious 
thought must concur in the charges which you lay at the door of the 
game. Surely, no one influence in school and college life has done as 
much injury in recent years.” 
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FROM GILBERT B. MORRISON, PRINCIPAL OF THE McKINLEY 
HIGH SCHOOL OF ST. LOUIS. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC FOOTBALL. 


The good points of the game of football have often been pointed out. 
It certainly requires physical courage, alertness, self-control, and a 
vigorous exercise of the will. Played on the home field ‘between classes 
or clubs of the same school and under the sole control of one principal 
and one corps of teachers, I believe that the possibilities of the game 
for development might be realized. As a matter of fact it is being 
realized in several schools* that could be mentioned. Thus limited it 
can be held under control and adapted and conditioned to the school's 
ideals and be made to serve educational ends, 

On the home field where the “honor of the school" is not at stake 
the game, while strenuous, is more in the nature of sport, and does not 
end with that fierce, uncontrolled exaltation of the victors, and that 
depressed lamentation of woe of the vanquished that is always con- 
spicuous in an interscholastic battle. Matches between boys of nearly 
equal weight can be arranged in the same school, and the danger of 
injury minimized. 

But it is in interscholastic contests that the evils of football may be 
pointed out: 


(1) In interscholastic games there is a prevailing fallacy that the 
honor of the school is at stake. The idea that a school can be seriously 
affected one way or the other by the result of a game would be a con- 
fession that the school is a failure as an educational institution and 
has no standing in its own right. The sentiment that prevails among 
the boys and some teachers that the school is in need of a victory to 
improve its standing certainly borders on the ridiculous. 

(2) The contests between schools partake of the nature of war and 
not of the nature of sport. The preparation for an important game on 
the practice field is a grim, joyless performance. The boys, with set, 
drawn faces, are urged and whipped into line by the coach, whose 
expression might be likened to that of a groom trying to drive horses 
from a burning stable. There is little fun or real sport about it, but a 
dogged and persistent preparation for war. That an interscholastic 
contest Is not in the nature of sport was well evidenced in a recent 
conversation I had with a young friend of mine after he had finished 
a hard game in which he had received several hard bruises: “I sup- 
pose,” I remarked, “that you boys get lots of fun out of these games 
whether you win or lose.” “Don't you believe it,” said he, "if it were 


“Conspicuous among such schools are St. Paul Academy, of Concord, 
N. H., and the Manual Training High School of Kansas City, Mo., 
which have gained rather than lost in popularity by prohibiting inter- 
scholastic football. American football is forbidden between the high 
schools of New York City; they play Soccer ball instead. 


_ 
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not for the honor of the school, do you suppose I would volunteer to 
take such punishment? Not on your life” He had won for his school, 
and he felt paid for his hard work, but he would not confess to the fun, 

(3) The feeling engendered is often one of malevolence rather than 
one of benevolence. With so much at stake and with the belief that the 
“honor” of the school must be won, this can not help but be the feeling. 
The signals are given in secret, and every visitor is looked upon sus- 
piciously as a possible spy from the camp of the enemy, Sharp and 
unsportsmanlike practices are common, and each side regards the 
other as capable of anything to gain an advantage. “Anything to win,” 
is generally the watchword. 

(4) The temptations to which the man who trains the team is sub- 
jected are too great for the average coach. Say what we may to a coach 
about his work being for the development and sportsmanship of the 
boys and not for victory, the fact remains that under prevailing condi- 
ditons his reputation really depends on victory, and he knows it. 
Nothing need be said about the professional coach whose influence on 
the boys is always bad, But the teacher-coach is not more than human, 
and, try as he may to hold to his ideals, it takes a very exceptional 
man who will sacrifice his reputation for a fine point in ethics. I 
believe there are such men, but they are few and far between. ~ 

(5) The interest in interscholastic games, especially between the two 
schools playing for the championship, is too intense for wholesome 
educational purposes, This interest often passes all reasonable bounds, 
and affects the whole school greatly to the detriment of the studies. 
The week preceding the final game is all excitement, It absorbs 
nearly the whole interest in the school, and little else is talked about, 
and even betting is not infrequent. The partizanship and “school 
spirit” displayed at the game by the pupils of the rival schools are 
extreme and unwholesome, and often break out in expressions of posi- 
tive malevolence. Even the girls share in these exhibitions of hys- 
terical enthusiasm. At a recent game between two leading high 
schools I overheard the following conversation about a boy who was 
being carried off the field unconscious from an injury: 

Young Lady: “Oh, who is hurt? One of our boys?” “No,” replied 
her escort, “it is one of the — — boys,” naming the other school. 

Young Lady: “Oh, goody! goody!” as she clapped her hands for joy, 
The womanly, humanitarian instincts had for the moment become 
totally inhibited by a blind, brutal desire for the victory of her school. 
That the boy who had fallen in battling for his school might be dying 
or crippled for life, counted for nothing against a temporary advantage 
which his mishap gave to the rival team. 

As to the players themselves after the game, we have seen in the 
dressing rooms the frantic demonstrations of joy and exaltation by the 
winners, even though the victory may have been decided on a single 
disputed point only; and at the same time in an adjoining room we 
have witnessed the weeping and wailing and lamentations of the 
losers resulting from the nervous reaction following an excessive strain 
and the crushing consciousness of defeat. The teams may be, and 
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often are, of equal merit and deserving of equal praise, but one leaves 
the field puffed up with fictitious exaltation, while the other slinks 
away with a degradation equally fictitious. 

(6) In the interscholastic league it is impossible for a school to 
carry out its own ideals respecting the aims and purposes of the game. 
When the management of field athletics are taken out of the hands of 
the principal and faculty of a school and given up to an outside board 
or “judiciary committee” who know nothing about the merits of the 
boys, and who care for nothing except victory, it becomes impossible 
for a school to employ football or any other game for educational pur- 
poses. No care can be taken in matching boys of equal size and 
strength, no fixing of dates to suit individual necessities. No post- 
poning of games. Boys must play the games on schedule, dead or 
alive, fit or unfit. They are a part of an unyielding machine that 
admits of no individual adjustment to rational ends. For one, I am 
free to say that I should like to see football and other athletics con- 
find to the home field, where they could be employed as sport and 
relaxation instead of the present catering to all the methods and prac- 
tices of professionalism. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE ON FOOTBALL IN THE “REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS,” BY THE EDITOR, DR. ALBERT SHAW. DE- 
CEMBER, 1909. 


It is fast growing to be the opinion of thoughtful people outside of 
academic circles that the mania for sports and contests of physical 
prowess in our colleges and schools has gone so far that it constitutes 
an evil of great magnitude. 

A natural consequence of the intensity of this feeling is the undue 
responsibility placed upon the members of the representative teams. 
The football players are made to feel that upon them chiefly depends 
the glory or the disgrace of their college. So overwhelming is this 
feeling that it becomes a veritable obsession. Members of the faculty 
and of the board of trustees and all the old graduates become infected 
with the craze. 

Women are especially susceptible to epidemic hysteria of this sort. 
Their influence is even worse than that of men in driving the players 
to that attitude of false heroism which would make any of them will- 
ing and glad, not merely to break his nose or his collarbone, but to 
lay down his life on the football field, They are doing it all for the 
glory of the college and the admiring applause of the score of 
thousands of well-dressed girls on the bleachers, who, all unaware to 
themselves, have become tainted with that wretched passion for dan- 
gerous gladiatorial combat that takes the fair women of Spain to the 
bull-fight every Sunday afternoon. 

Parents who have brought up their big, strong boy to the college 
age, and would like to have him become both a gentleman and a 
scholar, find that the exigencies of the college to which he is sent 
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require that he and all their plans for his life be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the institution's glory on the field of athletics. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the big football player who has been turned into a pro- 
fessional athlete, and victimized through his college course, escapes 
the permanent impairment of his health and gets out into the world 
with as good a chance as the men who have not played football. 

The college presidents are wont to tell us that very few football 
players are injured, and that the game upon the whole makes for the 
physical well-being of those who play it. But the old football coaches, 
who really know the facts far better than the college presidents, will 
tell you in confidence a very different tale. 

From the standpoint of the young fellow who struggles in the mass 
plays in the presence of 40,000 bellowing and screaming spectators, the 
great climax of human life has been reached. Here is the moment of 
supreme effort. All training, from the kindergarten up, has led to the 
brutal scramble in which men's lungs are crushed and spines are 
broken; and all future life must be lived in gray lights and obscurity 
when compared with the brilliancy and grandeur of this supreme 
moment. 

It is a pathetic thing to take anybody’s fine, strong boy and make a 
fool of him in this way. Parents should rise up with wrath and with 
sarcasm, and call for an end of unseemly gladiatorial contests in the 
pretended name of a friendly competition. The days of the great 
games in the vicinity of New York, as all policemen know, mean days 
and nights of disgraceful orgies. 

This blare of vulgar publicity is, in all its reflex influences, de- 
moralizing to college life. It puts the emphasis upon wrong things and 
cheapens the right things. It involves all kinds of college athletics in 
a network of commercialism that thoroughly Tammanyizes what ought 
to be decorous and fine. . 

The game as played is also a demoralizing game because it is often 
unsportsmanlike. In a game of tennis no one thinks of taking 
advantage of an opponent by any sort of cheating. But in the great 
contests at football the one object is to win by all possible means, and 
there is always an endeavor to beat the rules. If there is a star player 
on the opposing team, there is apt to be a definite intention to “put 
him out of the game” by one means or another. 

A college president whose eyes are open to the evils of the game 
remarked the other day concerning certain recent fatalities, that these 
men had been killed intentionally. He hastened to explain that he did 
not mean that there was any deliberate intention to produce fatal 
results, but that there was probably a purpose to injure the opponent 
sufficiently to “put him out of the game.” All of this has a very ugly 
sound, and it will be bitterly denied in some academic quarters. But 
let it stand as the expression of a very experienced and able 
observer, , . . 

Among the incidental evils of the football mania in the big colleges 
may be mentioned the transmission of the craze to the preparatory 
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schools, Many of these schools are organized simply upon the football 
basis. They press football as a means of gaining place and standing 
among the competing institutions of their class. They become fanatical 
on the subject of football, make a sort of religion out of it, and at 
length reach the point where they isolate the boy whose parents think 
it best that he should confine himself to other sports. . . , 

Let us repeat, then, that it is quite time for the parents and the 
general public to have their innings. The interscholastic games are 
carried to great excess, they interfere with school work, they injure 
health and morals, and they should at least be closely restricted, . . . 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL. 


This venerable head of Michigan University wrote in 
1906: 


I presume that all of you, like me, have looked with favor on the 
introdutcion of athletic games, including football, into our universities. 
In many respects they have been of great service. But I presume 
also that in the opinion of us all the present relation of our game of 
football is not what we desire. 

The general complaint in the public press is of the roughness and 
dangerous character of the game, * * * TI think that we who 
administer universities will agree that there are other objections to 
the present mode of carrying on the game quite as serious as the 
roughness in the play. Let us notice some of them. 


1. Under the actual organization the absorbing interest and excite- 
ment of the students—not to speak of the public—in the preparation 
for the intercollegiate games make a damaging invasion into the 
proper work of the university for the first ten or twelve weeks of 
the academic year. This is true not of the players alone, but of the 
main body of students, who think and talk of little else but the 
game. * * * 


2. The present conditions constantly hold before the students and 
before the world false ideals of college life. Not only in the college 
journals, but in the newspaper press of the whole country the stu- 
dents who by daily descriptions and by portraits are held up as the 
great men of the university are the men of brawn rather than the 
men of brains. Their slight ailments are chronicled with as much 
promptness as are those of a King in his Court Gazette. Their names 
are daily carried by the Associated Press from ocean to ocean. Not 
only undergraduates but school boys are filled with aspirations to 
follow in the footsteps, not of the best scholars, but of the best 
players. 
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3. The university is necessarily viewed in a wrong perspective. It 
is looked on as training men for a public spectacle, to which people 
come by thousands, instead of quietly training men for useful, intel- 
lectual, and moral service, while securing ample opportunity for rea- 
sonable athletic sports. Indeed the intellectual trainers are made to 
appear as of small consequence compared with the football 
coach. © ® © 


4. The expenditure of money in the preparation for the game is out 
of all proportion to what a rational provision for exercise and games 
for students ought to call for. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF NICHOLAS MUR- 
RAY BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NOVEMBER 5, 1906. 


During the autumn of 1905 various occurrences took place which 
served to focus public attention upon the game of football as it had 
come to be played by American college students. 

While to many the game had become intensely uninterentis to 
others it represented the most interesting and important thing in the 
world. Immense crowds were attracted to witness the contests, and 
sums equal to the annual income of many an American college were 
received in gate money in a single day. Football, indeed, threatened 
to overshadow, and in some institutions did already overshadow, every 
other academic interest. The example of the colleges had speedily 
been followed by the secondary schools, the game was increasingly 
popular there, and not a few schoolmasters were beginning to com- 
plain of the evils which afflicted the colleges. Appreciation of these 
facts had been growing in the public mind for some years past, and the 
events of the football season of 1905 brought matters to a crisis. Not 
only were participants in the contests often injured and sometimes 
killed, but the whole effect of the intense absorption in the game was 
antagonistic to the purposes and ideals of American colleges and uni- 
versities, Because the game was obviously popular and because par- 
ticipation in It was supposed to advertise an institution of learning and 
attract students, it was either applauded, or excuses were made for it, 
by many persons who should have known better. 

Not only did all the disadvantages above mentioned surround the 
game of football, but it had become a game in which the large majority 
ef students could not participate. It required of most participants 
great weight and unusual physical strength: of others, swiftness of 
foot and highly traihed powers of attack and defense. It was not a 
game that could be played in order to gain ordinary physical exercise. 
It required arduous training, almost complete absorption, and excep- 
tional physical powers. Аз a result, it had come to be at war with 
every sound principle of college sport or athletic erercise.* 


*The Italics are mine. С. М. W. 
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The moral qualities which it was supposed to foster were not 
strongly in evidence. The most important football games had become 
in fact purely professional contests, for professionalism 15 not so much 
a thing of money as it is a thing of spirit and point of view. At 
times when students should themselves be taking physical exercise for 
their own good, they stood grouped by hundreds watching a contest 
between trained representatives of their own institution and another. 
That these contests were gladiatorial in character, the history of the 
last few years of the game plainly proves. A 

The most serious effects of intercollegiate football were not worked 
upon the participants, but upon the spectators and upon the general 
public. The participants were very often entirely unconscious of the 
criticism to which they exposed themselves, but there is not wanting 
evidence that the spectators, particularly the student spectators, were 
often swept into a vortex of hysteria and emotionalism which left its 
permanent mark upon their characters. я 

Immediately upon the close of the autumn season of 1905, the Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations, acting after consultation with the 
President and with his entire approval, announced that on December 
31 the permission to maintain a football association at Columbia Uni- 
versity would be revoked, and the existing association disbanded, 
The Committee on Student Organizations further expressed the opinion 
that the present game of football should be abolished, and they recom- 
mended to the University Council that the game be prohibited at 
Columbia University. The President at once addressed an open letter 
to the alumni and student members of the university, in explanation 
and support of the action that had been taken. 

Public testimony should be borne to the admirable spirit in which 
the alumni and students received the action of the university 
authorities abolishing football. While fully aware of the dangers and 
faults of the game, very many alumni and students felt that in view of 
the opportunity it afforded for gathering together large bodies of 
graduates and undergraduates and of calling forth demonstrations of 
college loyalty and college spirit, it would be nothing short of a mis- 
fortune to abandon football. The university authorities, however, 
deeply conscious of their responsibility for the maintenance of the 
university ideals, could not share this view, although they appreciated 
fully the hold which it had among both graduates and undergraduates. 
Great as was the disappointment of those alumni and students most 
interested in football, when the action of the authorities was fully and 
frankly explained, they accepted it loyally, even though some remained 
unconvinced as to its necessity or wisdom. This of itself is a triumph 
of true university spirit that should not pass unnoticed. . . . 

It is hoped that it may soon be possible to make provision by which 
large numbers of students may be led to participate in outdoor sports, 
particularly in rowing, track athletics, cross-country running, baseball, 
tennis, lacrosse, and the so-called soccer form of football. The physical, 
mental and moral benefits resulting from such participation are well 
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known, and it is an unfortunate result of the system now usually fol- 
lowed ш American institutions of learning that participation in sport № 
confined to the very few and the highly skilled. 


FROM DAVID STARR JORDAN, PRESIDENT OF LELAND STAN- 
FORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


There are good points in every game, but the game of football as 
now played has relatively no good points, while the drawbacks of every 
kind in a battle make this game the heaviest burden higher education 
has ever been compelled to bear. In the Rugby* game the moral effect 
is wholly good. It is not possible for a player to try to injure one of 
the other side without being put out of the game. No part of the 
game depends on wearing out the other side. It is not so much the 
risk of life and limb, which is very great, in the American game, but 
the fact thht the game itself is one in which injury to the men on the 
other side is an essential character, and this injury is planned before- 
hand by the professional coach. There is no excuse for any university 
maintaining a professional coach who is not an alumnus. 

The fight is on between university authorities and the mob spirit, led 
by clever men who make their living by leading it. 

In 1904, at the height of the football obsession in California, the 
presidents and committees on athletics of the two universities notified 
the students that no form of football having mass play would be again 
permitted. The students then adopted the Rugby game. The Rugby 
game, for well or ill, draws larger crowds, because it is more interest- 
ing. It has been tested for five seasons, and it is wholly satisfactory to 
all concerned. The game demands a much higher grade of skill and 
alertness. It is far more interesting to watch. It is interesting to 
the players. It is a sport and not a battle. As with football, so with 
Rugby, each player must know the game. It is played, not in armor, 
but in cotton kneebreeches, and there have been in five years no 
injuries of any consequence. The game is now played in the uni- 
versities and colleges of California and Nevada. It attracts (perhaps 
unfortunately) larger numbers of spectators than the old game ever did. 
It Is now played in most of the leading high schools of California. 


*By the “Rugby” game, he means “Soccer Ball.” С. М, W. 


EFFECTS OF FOOTBALL REFORM AT COLUMBIA. 


By a “CLOSE OBSERVER.” 


It took a good deal more moral courage than is generally appreciated 
for the academic authorities of Columbia University to discontinue 
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the game of intercollegiate football as they did in 1905. In taking this 
step they knew perfectly well that they laid themselves open to bitter 
attack and criticism, as well as to serious misunderstanding of their 
motive and purpose on the part of students, alumni, and many out- 
siders of influence. 

So completely was the academic world under the influence of the 
football mania, that the devotees of football believed that they could 
break the will of any individual or body which attempted to stand in 
their way. The public, eager for large spectacular contests, spiced 
with the element of physical danger, did not want the thing stopped. 
Highly paid coaches and managers and the manufacturers of football 
supplies, who have pushed their business from the big universities to 
the small colleges, from the small colleges to the high schools, and 
from the high schools almost to the kindergarten, were banded like a 
well-organized trust against anything which might interfere with their 
sales and profits. 

The supporters of other academic sport defended football, often 
against their better judgment, because the enormous income from 
gate receipts, which it provided, saved them from the disagreeable 
necessity of paying themselves for the forms of sport which they pre- 
ferred, but which, like rowing, could produce no gate receipts at all, or, 
like basketball and baseball, only moderate receipts as compared with 
those of football. It was against this whole body of opinion, vested 
interests, and unacademic practices that Columbia University set 
itself. That the step it took would be unpopular in high degree was 
certain; that it was right, was equally certain. 6 

The cynical prediction was freely made that Columbia would have 
to back down from the position it took, because it could not stand the 
unpopularity and the criticism which the act called forth. The con- 
trary happened. The Columbia authorities stood their ground like men 
and patiently answered the attacks leveled against them by appeals to 
reason which were, however, but little heard. 

It is four years since football was abolished at Columbia, and there 
are now no undergraduates left there who have known or seen the 
demoralizing influence of intercollegiate football. It is the unanimous 
testimony of Columbia professors that the autumn weeks have now, 
for the first time, become quiet, orderly, and abundant in work. 
Previously serious academic work began after Thanksgiving. Football 
dominated everything until that day. The tone of the student-body 
has improved, and now on the university exercising ground, South 
Field, there may be seen every afternoon hundreds of young men 
actively engaged in sports, in games, and physical exercise, where, 
during the football period there were but twenty-two rushing and tear- 
ing at each other, while a few score or few hundred stood on the side- 
lines watching and cheering. 

Football makes athletics impossible. Athletics cannot flourish until 
football is gotten out of the way. The rational and regular participa- 
tion in outdoor sport by hundreds of students 15 an end devoutly to 
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be wished for. It cannot be obtained, however, so long as the body 
of the whole student interest is focused on the gladiatorial struggle 
between two trained bodies of combatants, leaving to the students as a 
whole nothing to do but to watch. The alternative is between the real 
and the vicarious. Football for the mass of American students о а 
vicarious participation in athletics. 

It is deplorable that Columbia's example has not been followed by 
other large institutions. President Eliot talked and thundered against 
football, but Harvard did not uphold him. Other college presidents 
have gone to the length of defending football as a moral agent. One 
hardly knows how to deal with men who take such an attitude. Colum- 
bia has gained for itself a proud pre-eminence by an act of conspicuous 
moral courage, good sense, and high intelligence.—From the “Review 
of Reviews” of December, 1909, by permission. 


WHAT THE FRIENDS OF THE GAME 
SAY OF IT. 


In the light of the experience of Columbia, as shown 
above, the following pronouncement of the Athletic Com- 
mittee of Harvard, made up of persons selected largely 
from their interest in athletics, is extremely interesting.” 

“Intercollegiate athletics promote a general interest in athletic exer- 
cise; increase the number of men who take part in various forms of 
such exercise; furnish an active interest of a healthy sort to a number 
of men who but for them would be without any such interest; and are, 
on the whole, beneficial to the student body at large, as well as to the 
men who actually take part in them. Football, of which there has been 
more criticism than of any other branch of athletics, has been suffi- 
ciently improved, partly owing to the active efforts of the Athletic 
Committee, to justify its further continuance.” 


Mr. Morefield Storey refused to sign the majority 
report which contained the above. 


From Anprew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York, formerly President of the 
University of Illinois. 


“Mr, В. В. Merriman says in “The Harvard Graduate Magazine” for 
June, 1907: “The faculty members of the Athletic Committee hitherto 
have been usually selected among that very small minority who, as 
undergraduates, either played on university teams or else took great 
interest in them,” 
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I quoted from Dr. Draper twice in my ‘‘ Estimate’’ on 
page one of this pamphlet. In a letter (February 5, 
1910) he seems to have been convinced against his will. 
He says: 


“I have always been extremely friendly to the game of football 
because of the belief that there was a great deal in it of much value, 
and that, while there were dangers, and some still more unfortunate 
factors in it, they could be eliminated and the game saved. I am 
beginning to believe that the evils in it will never be eliminated, 
because the men who are most interested in it do not seriously care 
about their elimination. I am now clearly of the feeling that the game 
should be radically reconstructed or prohibited.” 


In response to my request for views past and present, 
Dr. В. 5. Woopwarp, President of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, О. C., formerly Professor in Columbia 
University, New York, writes: 


“I think you are not only entirely right in what you say, but that 
you have put the case very forcibly to people who are willing to take 
the trouble to think on the subject. 


“My views on this perennial topic of controversy were expressed at 
length seven years ago in my address on ‘Education and the World's 
Work of Today,’ read at a commencement at Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, June 11, 1903, and published in Science, August 7, 1903. 


“Tt seems to me that all sensible men ought to be substantially agreed 
with regard to this important matter. Athletics as practiced ten years 
ago were very sadly demoralizing, as I had occasion to learn by reason 
of the fact that I had then two sons in college and a third in prepara- 
tion. 


“The changes since that time seem to have justified my position, 
since football [at Columbia] has been abolished, and it is no longer 
possible for men to be retained on the teams who do not intend to 
meet some academic requirements.” 


I quote two paragraphs from the address referred to 
above: 


“A noisy minority of college men have succeeded, apparently, in 
convincing the public and to a large extent the college authorities, 
that one of the principal functions of an educational institution is the 
cultivation of muscle and the conduct of athletic sports. Along with 
the growth of this minority there has sprung up, also, a class of less 
strenuous men, who, taking advantage of the elective system, are pur- 
suing courses of aimless discontinuity involving a minimum of work 
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and a maximum of play. They toil not, except to avoid hard labor; 
neither do they spin, except yarns of small talk over their pipes and 
their bowls. I need not explain to you that these types of men are well 
known in natural history.” 


“It is not so well known, however, that these types of men—pros- 
pective bachelors of athletics and degree-hunting dudes—are now 
wielding an influence distinctly inimical to academic ideals and dis- 
tinctly debasing to academic morals. Pray do not misunderstand me. 
I am not opposed to physical culture and athletic sports. My protest 
is against athletics as they are now generally carried on, and especially 
against intercollegiate contests. As now practiced, athletics seem to 
me to defeat the object they are intended to attain. They cultivate 
almost exclusively the men who are usually more in need of intel- 
lectual training, and they ignore almost completely the men who are 
physically defective.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The following is taken from ‘‘The Bystander,’’ a 
splendidly illustrated English publication of sport, pas- 


times and travel. This article is headed ‘‘Chartered 
Hooliganism’’: 


“Of all the games played in the civilized world the most execrable 
is American football, nor is there anything more unintelligible than 
the fascination which this brutal and degrading pastime has for an 
intelligent nation like the Americans. An offshoot, presumably, of our 
own Rugby game in its earliest and crudest form, it still bears, out- 
wardly at any rate, some resemblance to it. But whereas we have in 
process of time improved our game by eliminating its more brutal 
features, the tendency in America has been all the other way. That 
it is a scientific game nobody would be prepared to deny. To be 
proficient at it a team must practice assiduously with the aid of a 
professional coach, and one of its so-called beauties consists in the 
successful carrying out, after arduous training, of various concerted 
movements, the signal for which is given by code words, the sig- 
nificance of which is, of course, only known to the players on the side. 
This in itself is a form of mere trickery, which is repugnant to the 
ideas of the average sportsman, but apart from this, rough play, so far 
from being discouraged, is recognized as an essential feature of the 
game, and the costume of the players, with its pads and guards, may 
be likened to a suit of armor. Seldom does a match take place with- 
out some injuries of a more or less serious character taking place, 
and deliberate attempts on the part of the players to knock each other 
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out are part of the day’s work. Things have come to such a pass this 
year that, although the season is comparatively young, a dozen or more 
“football deaths” have already been recorded. I am glad to hear that, 
as the result of the death of one of its cadets, football at West Point 
Academy has been stopped, and I hope that this may prove the begin- 
ning of the end of a game which is a disgrace to modern civilization. 
Our own game, which is manly without being brutal, has made tre- 
mendous headway in the Colonies. Why not in America, too? 

“The Rugby (soccer ball) game is manly and interesting, without 
being brutal.” 
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may be detached from it: nor ever did / love thee less, though 
mourning for thy wickedness.” 

Jespersen зауз? ‘‘Business-like shortness is also seen in 
such convenient abbreviations of sentences as abound in Eng- 
lish, for instance, whzle fighting in Germany he was taken 
prisoner. He would not answer when spoken to. To be left 
ill called for, etc. Such expressions remind one of the abbre- 
viations used in telegrams; they are syntactical corresponden- 
ces to the morphological shortenings that are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in English: photo for photograph, phone 
for telephone, etc.” 

Mätzner says:* ‘* Diese [temporal, causal, concessive, etc. ] 
und andere Verhältnisse, welche übrigens nicht scharf von 
einander gesondert werden können und zum Theil in einander 
übergehen, lassen sich leicht durch das logisch vieldeutige 
Particip andeuten. Desshalb haben sie auch in der jüngeren 
Sprache die das grammatische Verhältniss von Nebensätzen 
zu Hauptsätzen ausdrückenden Fügeworter zugelassen und 
erscheinen in Verbindung mit diesen als bestimmt ausge- 
prägte Satzverkürzungen; dieselben unterseheiden sich von 
anderen Satzverkürzungen, deren weiterhin zu gedenken ist, 
dadurch, dass bei ihnen in der That ohne den Zusatz einer 
Konjunktion zur grammatischen Vollständigkeit des Satzes 
nichts fehlt, welchem nur die völlige Klarheit des logischen 
Verhältnisses mangeln würde. 

"Mac Jan, while putling on his clothes and calling to his ser- 
vants to bring some refreshment for his visitors, was shot 
through the head. (Macaul. H. of Е. VII. 241). Whilst bless- 
ing your beloved name, Га waive at once a poet's fame, To 
prove a prophet here. (Byr. р. 309). / met her, as returning, 
In solemn penance from the public cross. (Rowe. J, Shore, 
5, 1). Ourremaining horse was . . . unfit for the road, 
as wanting an eye. (Goldsm. Vic.14). Talents angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments In false ambition's 
hand. (Young N. Th. 6,273). / wrote a similar epitaph for 


3. Growth and Structure of the English Language, ch. 1, par. 10. 
4. Englische Grammatik, ТП, pp. 73-74. 
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EARLIEST Usxs 


Einenkel in the passage quoted above states that the con- 
struction in question does not occur until very late. He traces 
it back no farther than the middle of the 18th century. Indeed, 
it seems to be the impression of all grammarians who have 
treated the subject that the construction first came into Eng- 
lish about this time. But in reality it goes much farther back. 
I have been able to trace it as far back as 1552. I have sought 
the construction in the following list of books which are, I 
think, chronologically representative: 

Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseyde, 1379-1383. 

Caxton’s Aneid, (partly) 1490. 

Hey wood’s Play of the Wether, 1533. 

Heywood’s Johan Johan, 1540. 

Ralph Roister Doister, 1552. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1566. 

Lyly’s Eupbues (partly), 1579. 

Lyly’s Alexander and Campaspe, 1584. 

Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale, 1590. 

Henry Porter’s Two Angry Women, 1598. 

Marlowe’s Two Tamburlaines, Doctor Faustus, Jew of 
Malta, Edward II. 

Bacon’s Essays: Of Truth, Of Innovations, Of Nature in 
Men, Of Youth and Age, Of Negotiating, Of Studies. 

All of Shakespeare. 

All of Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s Freedom of the Press. 

More has resulted from this reading in determining defi- 
nitely when this idiom came into English than in its explan- 
ation. 

The earliest cases that I have found are the following: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


The following are all from Shakespeare. 


WITH though. 
For love’s hours are long, though seeming short. Venus 
and Adonis. 629. 
, whom 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look upon him. Winter’s Tale. 5, 1, 134. 


One port of Aquitane is bound to us, 
Although not valued to the money's worth. Love's 
Labor’s Lost. 2, 1, 136. 


As you shall deem yourself lodged in my heart, 
Thongh so denied fair harbour in my house. Love's 
Labor’s Lost. 2, 1, 175. 


Though to myself forsworn to thee ГИ faithful prove. 
Love’s Labour's Lost. 4, 2, 111. 


My Pericles, his queen and daughter seen, 

Although assailed with fortune fierce and keen, 
Virtue preserved from fell destruction’s blast. Peri- 
cles. 5, 3, 87. 


The gods for murder seemed so content 
To punish them; although not done, but meant. Peri- 
cles. 5, 3, 98. 


Sufficeth I am come to keep my word, 
Though in some part forced todigress. Taming ofthe 
Shrew. 3, 2, 108. 


That Slender, though well lauded, is an idiot. Merry 
Wives. 4. 4, 86. 
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, whom thou fought against, 
Though daintily brought up. Antony and С. 1, 4, 60. 


His brother warred upon him, although, I think not 
moved by Antony. Antony and С. 2, 1, 41. 


and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though performed at height. 
Hamlet. 1, 4, 20. 


So lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed. Hamlet. 1, 5, 55. 


Here Tamora, though grieved and killing gricf. Titus 
Andronicus. 2, 3, 260. 


The other, though unfinished, yet so famous. Henry 
VIII. 4, 2, 61. 


Although unqueened, yet like a queen and daughter 
And daughtertoaking, inter ше. Henry VIII. 4,2, 171. 


And will maintain what thou hast said is false 

In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 

To stain the temper of my knightly sword. Richard 
II. 4, 1, 27. 


The cause I give I have, though given away. Richard 
П. 4, 1, 199. 


Wherein I wander, boast of this Ican, 
Though banished, yet a true-born Englishman. Rich- 
ard II. 1, 3, 308. 


Well could I curse away a winter's night, 
Though standing naked on a mountain top. II Непгу 
VI. 3, 2, 336. 


Come and get thee a sword, though made of a lath. II 
Henry VI. 4, 2, 1. 


WITH @s. 


. when my heart, 
As wedged with a sigh would rive in twain. Troilus. 
1, 1, 35. 
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You speak as having power to do wrong. II Henry 
IV. 2, 1, 141. | 


To that end 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did present him with the Paris balls. Henry V. 2, 
4, 129. 


For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 
The truth on our side. I Henry VI. 2, 4, 63. 


Swift-winged with desire to get a grave, 
As witting I no other comfort have. I Henry VI. 
2, 5, 15. 


As liking of the lady’s virtuous gifts, 
He doth intend she shall be England’s queen. I Henry 
УТ. 5, 1, 43. 


Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world. II Henry 
VI. 1, 2, 3. 


As being thought to contradict your liking. II Henry 
VI. 3, 2, 252. 


Each present lord began to promise aid, 
As bound in knighthood to herimpositious. Lucrece. 
1696. 


And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’s wes. Lucrece. 
1747. 


Which I new pay, as if not paid before. Sonnet 30. 


Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me. Son- 
net 132. 


And you bear it as answering to the weight. Antony 
and C. 5, 2, 102. 


Madan, аз thereto sworn by your command, 
I tell you this. Antony and C. 5, 2, 198. 


Thou singest not in the day, 
As shaming any eye should thee behold. Lucrece. 1142. 
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I now repent I told the pursivant, 
As too triumphing, how my enemies... Richard 
1]. 3, 4, 90. 


. . . and is become as black 
As if besmeared in hell. Henry VIII. 1, 2, 123. 


If you suppose, as fearing you, itshook. I Henry IV. 
3, 1, 23. 


WITH #f. 


Thus will I save my credit in the shoot; 

Not wounding, pity would not let me do it; 

If wounding, then it was to show my skill. Love’s 
Labor’s Lost. 4, 1, 26. 


Ob! never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed. 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. 4, 2, 110. 


If broken, then it is no fault of mine. Love’s Labor's 
Lost. 4, 3, 71. 


If by me broke, what fool is not so wise, 
To lose an oath to win a paradise. Love’s Labor's 
Lost. 4, 3, 72. 


If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain; 
If lost, why then a grievous labor won. Two Gentle- 
men. 1, 1, 32. 


; If one jot beyond 
The bound of honour, or in act or will 
That may inclining, hardened be the hearts 
Of all that hear me. Winter’s Tale. 3, 2, 51. 


If put upon you, make the judgment good. Pericles. 
4, 6, 100. 


If fair faced, 
She would swear the gentleman should be her sister; 
If blacx, why, Nature drawing of an antic, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut; 
If speaking, why a vane blown with all winds; 
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A true soul 
When most impeached, stands least in thy control. Son- 
net 125. 


Fortune’s blows, 
When moststruck home . . . craves a noble cunning. 
Coriolanus. 4, 1, 8. 


When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. Lucrece. 
676. 


I wrote to you while rioting in Alexandria. Antony 
and C. 2, 2, 71. 


When being not at your lodging to be found, 
The senate hath sent about three several guests 
To search you out. Othello. 1, 2, 45. 


WITH unlil. 


As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirmed, signed, ratified by you. Merchant of 
У. 3, 2, 148. 


Which I never use tillurged. Henry V. 5, 2, 150. 


Trouble him no more till further settling. King Lear. 
4,7, 81. 


Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. Othello. 
2, 1, 321. 


WITH where. 


Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. III Henry 
VI. 3, 3, 152. 


чттн before. 


Why, let her except before excepted. Twelfth Night. 
1, 3, 7. 


WITH adjectives. 


A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise. 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. 4, 1, 23. 
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Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake. Cym- 
beline. г, 4, 24. 


Their encounters, though not personal, 
Have been royally attorseyed. Wiuter’s Tale, 1, 1, 28. 


That they have seemed to be together, though absent. 
Winter's Tale. 1, 1, 32. 


Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs. 
Twelfth Night. 3, 4, 27. 
For the success, 
Although particular, shall give a scantling, 
Of good or bad into the general; 
And in such indexes, although smal] pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, etc. Troilus. 1, 3, 340. 


Which are the moves of a languishing death, 
But though slow, deadly. Cymbeline. 1, 5, 9. 


And it gave present hunger, 

To feed again, though full. Cymbeline. 2, 4, 137. 
Beauty doth vanish age, as if new-born. Love's 
Labor’s Lost. 4, 3, 244. 


Which he swore he would wear, ifalive. Heury V. 4, 
7, 135. 


For I am nothing, if not critical, Othello. 2, 1, 120. 


If good, thou shamest the music of good news. Romeo 
and J. 2, 5, 23. 


If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. Macbeth, 
1, 3, 132. 


If good, why do I yicld to that suggestion? Macbeth. 
1, 3, 134. 


If not complete of, say he is not she. John. 2, 1, 434, 


England is safe, if true within itself. I Henry VIII. 
4, 1, 40. 
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Stock, undoubtedly was fashioned to much 
Honour from his cradle. Henry VIII. 4, 2, 48. 


This royal infant, . . . . though in her cradle, 
Yet now promises, etc. Henry VIII 5, 5, 18. 


O spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you. John. 4, 
1, 103. 


And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hews down and fells the hardest-timbered oak. III 
Henry VI. 2, 1, 54. 


For now he lives in fame, though not in life. Richard 
III. 3. 1, 88. 


Though not by war, by surfeit die your king. Richard 
ГИ. 1, 3, 197. 


Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit. Lear. 1, 


If not for any partsin him . . . yet more to move 
you.... Timon of Athens, 3, 5, 76. 


If at home sir, he’s all my exercise. Winter’s Tale, 1, 
2, 165. 


And strike her home by force, if not by words. Titus 
Andronicus. 2, 1, 118. 


His master would be served before a subject, if not 
before a king. Henry VIII, 2, 2, 8. 


And banished I am, if but from me. II Henry VI. 3, 
2, 351, 

If not in heaven, you'll sup in hell. II Henry VI. 5, 1, 
216. 


As well we may, if not through your neglect. II Henry 
VI. 5, 2, 80. 


"Tis mine, if but by Warwick’s gift. III Henry VI. 5, 
1. 25 
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The number of the above examples shows that the construc- 
tion even in Shakespceare’s day was becoming comparatively 
common. 120 clear cases of the conjunctiun+ participle group 
are found in Shakespeare, or an average of about three toa 


play. 


In Paradise Lost, which is equal in length to about three 
p'ays of Shakespeare, the construction occurs 91 times, ог 10 
times as often as in Shakespeare fifty years before. These 
figures in a jreneral way indicate the increase in frequency of 
this idiom. No work later than faradtse Lost was exam- 
ined, but this rate of increase, from all indications, has not 
since become less. In the middle uf the 18th century it be- 
came frequent enough for recent grammarians casually to 
run upon it, and today it has become so common that its ab- 
` gence would almost make English prose seem slow and wordy. 

Thus we see that the 131 century was not, as Einenkel 
seems to maintain, the date which saw the origin of this con- 
struction, but that it was the 16th and early 17th. One is 
surprised that a syntactician of Einenkel’s ability should have 
Overlooked this idiom of the 17th century. 
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cessive relation may be and actually is expressed by the parti- 
ciple alone. But this relation, though real, may be dim, To 
bring out and emphasize this subordinate relation, a conjunc- 
tion was added. In theory this is plausible, but as a matter 
of fact it is not the case, as I hope to show later. 

Jespersen mentions the construction among other elliptical 
expressions and secks its explanation in the tendency in Eng- 
lish towards ‘business-like shortness”.5 If considered from 
the standpoint of the participle alone, this participle-group is 
not elliptical, but quite the reverse. Only when considered 
from the standpoint of the subordinate clause, can it in any 
way be called ellipsis. 

While this view may, and it seems to me, does give the ult- 
imate reason why we have the construction, it does not ex- 
plain its origin. It does not tell us whether it was formed 
from the simple appositive participle or from the subordinate 
clause or from both. It tells us why we made it, but not 
how we mide it. 

Matzner® considers the question from both points of 
view. In his chapter on the participle, he says that a participle 
which is equivalent to a subordinate clause may permit a con- 
junction. In another place he considers this very same idiom 
as the result of a shortening-up of the subordinate clause. 
This is not consistent. If one view is correct, the other is 
surely incorrect, and vice versa. 

Can this idiom be proved to be the remains of a subordinate 
clause after suffering ellipsis? In some cases it may seem to 
be so, as in though hurt, he continued lv play from though he 
was hurt, he continued to play. Were the subject of the subor- 
dinate clause ап] the de- auxiliary mıy be assumed to have 
dropped out. This may always be the case when the verb is 
passive: the subject and auxiliary are dropped. But ZhougA 
doing hisbest, he fatled cannot result from though he did his 
best, he failed. For this ellipsis to have taken place we must 


5. Growth and Structure of the English Language, ch. 1 p. 10. 
6. Gramnmatik, III. р. 440 and р. 73. 
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the pair. This crossing of construction is not uncommon iu 
English,—quite the contrary. When two parallel construc- 
tions exist side by side and both are in constant use, it is 
nothing but natural for a word ог a member cf one to goover 
into the other. 

The examples from Shakespeare show that the occurrence 
of the conjunction -+ adjective group is almost аз common as 
the conjunction + participle group. In Faradise Lost 
about the same proportion holds. The figures are 55 of the 
former to 91 of the latter. This again is what Matzner calls 
“elliptical subordinate clause”. It seems to ше that it is 
more reasonable to call this an elliptical subordinate clause 
than to designate the conjunction + participle group as such. 
The conjunction + adjective group, like the conjunction + 
passive participle group, could in every case be the result of 
ellipsis. But the active tenses, unless progressive, had to be 
resolved into the corresponding progressive tenses before el- 
lipsis could be assumed, The adjective has the same form 
throughout and, in original subordinate clauses, was always 
used with some tense of the verb de. Hence nothing was in 
the way of ellipsis, and as Mätzner explains, the ‘‘elliptical 
subordinate clause” may have resulted. But may we not 
again call it a crossing,as in the case of the participle? Even 
ап appositive adjective may express a causal, conditional, 
concessive, and temporal relation, asin {Де man drunk and 
unruly, was put out. Now this, crossed with the man, because 
he was drunk and unruly, was put out, could easily have giv- 
еп the man, because drunk and unruly, was put out. The 
only objection to this explanation is that the adjective alone 
was not used very often in the function of a subordinate 
clause. 

In the last paragraph quoted from Mätzner, he cautions 
against construing the gerund asa participle after prep»si- 
tions and conjunctions, as defore. after, till, etc. But it is as 
reasonable to call them participles as gerunds and hence con- 
junctions as wellas prepositions. The preposition necessarily 
becomes a conjunction before a passive participle, as in keep 
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development and partly to a lack of a proper appreciation 
of its significance. 


So far only one book? and a few articles have been written 
on this type, but none has done more than explain the use of 
its developed form.‘ [1$ origin and development still remain 
obscure. It is my purpose here to give some suggestions 
which will throw light upon these phases and to present 
what I consider to be the contributions of the more important 
writers of this form. And finally, I wish to show how these 
separate contributions or elements were combined into a dis- 
tinct form of poetry. 


8. 8.8. Curry, Browning and the Dramatic Monologue. 

4. Dr. Curry devotes one chapter to the history of the monologue to show 
that it ‘‘was no sudden invention of Browning’s.’’ Suggestive as it is, it makea 
no attempt to trace the stages of development. 
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poem it appears that the hearers are doubtless the sheriff and 
the officers accompanying him tothe execution. Although in 
the background, they are essential parts of the monologue. 
The patriot does not speak to them directly, since he is not 
the subject of individual caprice, but the victim of popular 
fickleness. 

The three constitutent parts are thus combined to produce 
the following monologue, which is quoted here, not because 
it is the best dramatic monologue, but because it is typical 
and isso short that it may be quoted entire. 


THE PATRIOTS 
AN OLD STORY 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies” 
They had answered, ‘And afterward, what else?” 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving fricnds to keep! 
Naught man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just а palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ gate—or, better yet, 
By the verv scaffold’s foot I trow. 


5. Cambridge edition of Browning, p. 251. This edition is referred to 
thronghout this paper. 
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interrupted by another person, nor limited by the convention- 
alities that he would meet in other types of poety. 

The dramatic monologue is much more closely related to 
the lyric than to the epic.” They resemble each other in that 
they are, for the most part, short emotional poems. Both are 
organic units, every part of each contributing to a unified 
impression. They are alike also in being personal expressions 
of an individual. Naturally, however, the lyricis the more 
subjective, since it is always the outcome of the emotions. 
On the other hand, the dramatic monologue is often the 
product of intense emotions, as, for example, in Zennyson’s 
Clara Vere de Vere, but not always so, for it may consist 
altogether of expressions of the intellect, as Browning’s My 
Last Duchess. Another contrast is that in the lyric the poet 
gives direct expression to his feelings and thoughts, while in 
the dramatic monologue he expresses himself indirectly. In 
the case of the latter he puts his ideas into the mouth of a 
distinct individual] who speaks on a significant occasion to a 
definite audience. Consequently, the thoughts of thespeaker 
often bear the impress of the hearer, a characteristic alto- 
gether lacking in the lyric, where the thoughts proceed 
directly from the isolated individual, This subtle result of 
the contact of minds is not so marked in the lyric. So the 
main difference between the lyric and the dramatic monologue 
is that the former does not contain one of the essentials of 
the latter,—a distinct and determining audience. 

The close relation of the dramatic monologue to the drama 
is denoted by the word dramatic. The word monologue denotes 
one speaking, but the term dramatic prefixed to it indicates 
one speaking in adramaticsituation. Thedramatic elements 
are seen in its portrayal of individuals on such occasions, or 
rather by having them reveal their own motives and charac- 
ters at a flash. The monologue differs from the drama, 


7. For a discussion of the nature of the lyric, see Gummere, The Begin- 
nings of Poetry, p. 420 f.; Johnson, Forma of English Poetry, р. 229 f,; 
Curry, Browning and the Dramatic Monologue, р, 14 1. 

[6] 
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only one speaker. The speaker in the soliloquy is merely 
thinking aloud. His thoughts proceed freely and unmodified 
from his own individuality. In contrast to this, the speaker 
in the dramatic monologue is influenced more or less by the 
personality of the kearer. The soliloquy, then, differs from 
the monulovue in that it Coes not imply an audience. 
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account of its origin. Of course, an exhaustive treatment of 
the origin of this form would require аи explanation of the 
origin of poetry itself. I shall not attempt to account for the 
origin of the different elements themselves, but to give the 
sources of these elements as they had been developed in other 
forms of poetry and to show how they were selected and 
combined into a new and distinct type by a natural process 
of development. 

All types of literature have had their origin in the natural 
instinct of man to give expression in language to his thoughts 
and emotions.” As experiences received their embodiment, 
they slowly and unconsciously crystalized into definite forms, 
varying according to their special fitness for conveying the 
spiritual content." Thus the extended narration of events of 
national significance assumed the form termed epic. The 
expression of the poet’s personal emotions naturally confined 
itself to the short lyric. So with ull types of literature. They 
all arose to supply a demand for a certain form of expression. 

As these types have developed they have passed through 
two stages.” The first was that of spontaneous expression 
in which the writer was completely absorbed in giving vent 
to his impulse. He was so lost in his material that he paid 
little or no attention to form. He was possessed with the 
impulse to write; his interest was in what he said, not in 

10. Johnson, Elements of Literary Criticism, p. 21. 

11. For the differentiation of the lyric, drama, and epic, see Gummere, 
The Beginnings of Poetry, р. 400 Е, 

12. See Gummere’s chapter on ‘The Two Elements of Portry, ibid. 
р. 116 f. Althongh his divisions of ‘‘communal’’ and “artistic’’ are 
more comprehensive than those indicated by conscious and unconscious art, 
yet they are based upon the same principle of development, namely, that 
“‘art,—thought and purpose, that is,—slowly took place of spontancity’’ 
(р. 119). See also, Guyau, Z’Art au Point de Vue Sociologique, р. 26. This 
is in harmony with Prof. Hoffding’s position as to ‘‘the degree of ex- 
press consciousness with which the imagination works’’, Outlines of Psy- 
chology, trans. by Mary Е, Lowndes, У. В. 12 a, The first two forms corres- 
pond to the nneonscious art of construction. 
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cal device originated by a single individual,—but that it was 
a result of a process of development as natural, though not 
so clearly marked, as that of the drama. It arose in response 
to a need for a new form of literary expression which would 
reveal more directly and forcibly the new phases of modern 
culture and experience. 

The most essential characteristic of the dramatic mono- 
logue is the attitude of mind of the speaker. He not only 
expresses his own ideas, but inevitably permits his thoughts 
to be colored by the personality of the hearer. Doubtless the 
earliest form of literature in which this dramatic monologue 
attitude of mind appears is the letter. Besides keeping his 
reader in mind while expressing his thonghts, the writer will 
unconsciously let his composition and style be modified by 
his relations and bear the imprint of the personality of his 
correspondent. 

When this attitude was first carried into poetry, if, indeed, 
it did not exist there first, it received its earliest expression 
in the lyric. Consequently to speak in terms of poetry, it is 
not likely that the germs of thedramatic monologue manifest 
themselves earliest in the lyric. Moreover, as was pointed 
out above, the lyric and the dramatic monologue are very 
closely related in that they are, for the most part, intense 
realizations of special occasions, implying decp emotions. In 
the lyric the emotion is of primary consideration, and this is 
wherein it differs from the monolugue, for in it the emotion 
is of secondary importance. But the most significant consid- 
eration is that the emotional element or feeling was the 
motive force which made the transition from the lyric to the 
dramatic monologue. 

In the pure lyric, which has no dramatic tendencies, the 
poet expresses his emotions without reference to others. The 
first step in the transition from this to the dramatic mono- 
logue is made when the emotions are directed toward ay 
individual. When this is done, the poem is concerned with 





16. See page 38. 
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minor poets of this age consisted of lyrics and sonnets of 
lovers and their experiences. A few of these may be consid- 
ered as illustrations of the embryonic form of the dramatic 
monologue. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s sonnet’ beginning— 

Disdaine me not without desert: 

Nor leaue me not so sodenly: 

Sins well ye wot, that in my bert 

I meane ye not but honestly, 


portrays a lover praying to his mistress to be just and true to 
him. The speaker and hearer are distinct persons. This, 
however, is its only dramatic element. The lyrical expres- 
sion might be put into the mouth of any lover. Itis not even 
concerned with character portrayal. Its form is the only 
element of the dramatic monologue. 

This form is even more distinctly marked in a lyric written 
by Marlowe and in another which is a reply to Marlowe’s, 
In the former, Zhe Passionate Shecpeard to his Love,” a shep- 
herd makes an ardent plea to a maiden:— 


Come liue with mee, and be my loue 
And we will all the pleasures pruue, 
That Vallies, groues, bills and fieldes, 
Woods, or steepie mountaine yeeldes. 


In The Nimphs Reply to the Sheepeard,” attributed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the maid answers the shepherd— 


If all the world and loue were young, 
And truth in every sheepheards tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me moue, 
To live with thee, and be thy loue. 
In both these poems, the individuais stand out distinctly. 


19. Tottel’s Miscellany: Songes and Sonnetts, Edited by Edward Arber, 
p. 58. 
20. Francis Cunningham, The Works of Christopher Marlowe, p. 272. 
21. Ibid., p. 272. 
[14] 
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Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pu'se fallen, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith 1$ kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence ts closing up his eyes,— 

Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover. 


Although this sonnet, on basis of chronology, should be 
placed before the example just quoted from Suckling, yet on 
basis of development it comes later. This fact within itself 
strengthens the applicability of DeVries’s theory as to the de- 
velopment of the dramatic monolorue. A Poor Plowman was 
first referred to to make complete the examples illustrating 
the independent development of each of the three constituent 
parts of the monoluzue. 

In Drayton's sonnet, we not only find the addition of the 
third part,—the occasion, but the poem employs all the 
embryonic elements which are later developed into the dra- 
matic monologue. ‘The occasion or situation is one of 
dramatic intensity. At the parting of the lovers for the last 
time, the emotions cannot be inhibited, but well up and 
receive their most forcible expression in the form of the 
monologue. The speaker and hearer are distinct individuals, 
manifesting peculiar characteristics which are a part of their 
personalities. This is one of the first poems in which the 
three elements of the monologue are so skilfully combined, 

Although it was the express purpose of this paper to give 
the beginnings and development of the dramatic monologue 
in English, yet the treatment of this form in the Elizabethan 
age would in no sense be adequate without giving some 
attention to foreign influences. 

Evidently, the most popular form of literature in the 
Elizabethan age was the sonnet. Through the influence of 





23. See Siduey Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare, Section IX of the 


Appendix. 
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My little son, who yet dost nothing know, 
This thy first day of life I celebrate. 

Come, see the world which floods of wealth o’erflow, 
Honors, and goods of value, rare and great; 
Come, see long-wished-for peace on France await; 

Come, Francis, see your king and mine renowned, 
Who keeps our France in safe and noble state; 

Come, see the world where all good things abound. 

This poem contains all the essential characteristics of the 
dramatic monologue in an undeveloped form. But it is only 
one of the many productions in French which greatly influ- 
enced the English poetry of the Elizabethan era, Conse- 
quently, the dramatic monologue is indebted to French 
influence for giving it an additional impetus in its develop- 
ment.” 

From this period in which the dramatic monologue has 
received its final, though undeveloped, form, we may pass to 
the following period and trace the monologue’s fortune until 
it emerges completely developed in the Victorian age. 


28. A more extensive consideration of the French and Italian influence in 
the development of the dramatic monologue is reserved for future treat- 
ment. 
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to the lees casts us back into remorse and revulsion of feeling. 
The lyric poetry of the new period reflects the entire process, 
just as the drama does.” The poetry no longer retains its 
Elizabethan freshness and energy, but becomes intensely sub- 
jective and deeply self-conscious. Consequently, the lighter 
lyrics are superseded by the weightier ones, such as the ode 
and the elegy. 

This was the natural outcome of the current of English 
history during this period. But this pendulum movement 
was reinforced by foreign influence.” While the Elizabeth- 
ans were stirred by French and Italian writers, the poets of 
the seventeenth century were greatly influenced by Latin au- 
thors. Especially was this the case with Jonson and his fol- 
lowers. But tlie spirit of classicism is the very antithesis of 
the spirit of the dramatic monologue. Classicism demands 
conformity and restraint, while the monologue demands elas- 
ticity and freedom. In so far as the classicists paid strict at- 
tention to form, they might have developed the form of the 
monologue, but since their attitude was not in harmony with 
the spirit of the monologue, they neyer employed it. 

With these facts before us, we may readily see that it is 
unreasonable to expect to find much, if any, devolopment of 
the dramatic monologue in the century and a half following 
the Elizabethan age. 

Although the dramatic monologue received no marked de- 
velopment during this period, still it was occasionally used. 
Jonson’s Song Го Celia,” beginning— 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And Pll not look for wine, 


is characteristic of the poems of this age which assumed the 
form of the monologue. Its sentiment is similar to that ex- 


nn ee 








31. Ibid., р 1. f. 
32. Carpenter, English Lyrie Poetry, р. 122. 
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But directing our attention a little beyond the strict bounds 
of English literature, we find a simple but vigorous poet who 
used the dramatic monologue form and really madea contri- 
bution toit. This writer was not limited by the require- 
ments of classicism, but expressed his thoughts and emotions 
freely and naturally. The style of this Scottish poet was so 
elastic that he could assume the attitude of another person- 
ality and express the ideas and feclings which were in per- 
fect harmony with the character represented. Consequently, 
in this most sterile period of poetry in the history of English 
literature, it is refreshing to turn to the cherished poetry of 
Robert Burns.* 

None of his poems 13 a better illustration of his use of the 
dramatic monologue form than John Andersun My Jo.* 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony а cantie day, John, . 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


Here we find the sincere expression of conjugal love assum- 
ing the monologue form. The center of interest is character 
portrayal. And the characters are more than types. Espe- 


— —-- re ce —————-—— 


35. See Edmund Gosse, A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, p. 310. 
36. Burn’s Complete Роста, Globe ed., р. 201. 
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In the early part of the nineteenth century, before the 
opening of the Victorian era, we find a few examples of the 
dramatic monologue. The literature of this period is the out- 
come of a revolt against the standards of the immediately 
preceding аре.* The new writers were freeing themselves from 
the classical influences and were finding a new ficld for their 
thoughts and imaginations. The productions are marked by 
a love of nature and a spirit of democracy. 

Although this was the period that witnessed the beginnings 
of a new age,which was characterized by a new sympathy for 
nature and man and also by a new feeling of democracy, yet 
the time was not ripe for the highest development of these 
characteristics, The poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge not 
only embodied these qualities, but directed them to a consid- 
erable extent. Granting that these poets were in thorough 
sympathy with the spirit of the age that greatly influenced 
or rather accelerated the develoyment of the monologue, still 
this is far from saying that they themselves contributed to 
the monologue's development. Their method was opposed to 
that of the monologue, for they not only expressed their own 
emotions, but expressed them as their own, They gave forth 
their thoughts and emotions directly and simply. They 
lacked the elasticity of style that was required to assume the 
personality of another individual and express his characteris- 
tic feelings in his characteristic way. Consequently, al- 
though the time was becoming ripe, yet the poet had not ap- 
peared who was fitted for the work of perfecting the mono- 
logue. 

Yet in this period of preparation for the final deveiopment 
of the dramatic monologue, there was one poet who employed 
this form. The movement and freedom of his verse and the 
vigor of his expression enabied Byron to use the dramatic 
monologue effectively. 

38. See Gosse, Modern English Literature, p. 334. 
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Gold, and On Farting. In most of these poems Byron em- 
ploys all of the three dramatic elements, but, in addition to 
this, he makes the poems much more effective by using a dra- 
matic stvle. In some cases he approaches the true dramatic 
spirit. But Byron contributes no new element; he merely 
combines harmoniously and forcibly the essential parts which 
were often used before his time. Byron’s use of this form 
was not so much a result of a conscious device as it was a sat- 
isfaction ot an instinctive feeling for a more forcible type of 
expression. | 

The foregoing treatment shows that the dramatic mono- 
logue before the reign of Victoria was the result of an uncon- 
scious art of construction. In this period of unconscious art, 
it passed through two stages. In the first we found the be- 
ginnings of the monologuein the most subjective type of 
poetry, the lyric. But when the altruistic emotions of the lyric 
poet became very intense and their objective tendency was 
satisfied by imagining the object of these emotions to be pres- 
ent, then we found the completion of the first stage of devel- 
opment,—that in which the hearer is merely a visualized per- 
son, but spoken to directly. Examples of this stage are 
found in the Elizabethan love lyrics, as, for instance, Mar- 
lowe’s The Passionate Sheepheard to his Love. The second 
stage” of the unconscious period is that in which the object is 
not merely visualized, but is actually present, and becomes a 
determining factor in the monologue. An example of this 
stage of development is Byron’s JedAlha’s Daughter.” In ad- 
dition to these two stages, there was a minor contribution 
which received little attention before Browning. This was 
the dramatic occasion, as illustrated in Jephiha’s Daughter. 
Thus the three elements of the dramatic monolugue were de- 
veloped independently and somewhat sporadically during the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. In the eigh- 
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41. See p. 46. 
42. See p. 57. 
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THe FınaL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE IN 
THE VICTORIAN Аск. 


It was in the Victorian age that the dramatic monologue 
received the development which entitles it tothe rank of a 
new type of poetry. This development was not, however, 
entirely due to the work of the poets who employed it, but, 
like all natural forms of literature, it was fundamentally in- 
fluenced by the age in which it was written. Since the liter- 
ature of this age was the expression of the life of the people, 
some attention must be given to forces which were of сопзе- 
quence in the development of the monologue, the characteris- 
tic form of this age. 

Of the various characteristics of the Victorian age, there 
are four essential ones* which rendered the period especially 
congenial to the perfection of the dramatic monologue: (1) 
the central and “dominant influence of sociology”, (2) ‘‘the 
preponderance of the subjective over the objective” in poetry, 
(3) restless rapidity and diversity of life, (4) the passion for 
democracy. АП these characteristics were combined to make 
the Victorian age the most suited period for the final develop- 
ment of the monologue. 

The interest in sociology gave a new impetus to the study of 
character portrayal and character development. This was re- 
inforced by the subjective element in poetry. Subjective is used 
here in the sense that it pertains to the spiritual or psychic- 
al life, and does not have the meaning of being self-reflective 
and self-meditative. That writers’ minds were occupied with 
attempts to discover and portray the sources and motives of 
human conduct is attested by the psychological novels of this 


42. See Frederic Harrison’s discussion of ‘‘The Characteristics of Victo- 
rian Literature’’, Early Victorian Literature, ch. [. 
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The following poems of Tennyson are selected as 
illustrations of his different uses of the monologue 
and for the purpose of showing that even in his best mono- 
logues he failed to utilize the high possibilities of this form. 
One of his earliest monologues is The Miller’s Daughter. The 
old man, in a calm and retrospective mood, reviews, in the 
presence of his aged wife who is the miller’s daughter, his 
life’s experiences. The characters are clear and distinct. 
They are of the type of devoted husband and wife whose 
fortunes have always been happy and prosperous. No great 
struggles or griefs have marred their calm and even flow of 
life. Such a condition of life is presented in this poem. 

The elements of this dramatic monologue are the speaker 
and the hearer just described. But when these are named 
the dramatic qualities are practically exhausted. The spirit 
of the poem is in no sense dramatic. It is essentially that of 
a reflective lyric. In its beauty, simplicity, and rythmic 
movement, it is far superior to any preceding dramatic mono- 
logue. The characters are much more clearly conceived and 
elaborately portrayed than any so far discussed. But the 
poem is lacking in one of the most important elements, the 
dramatic occasion. The review of life is not expressed at 
some critical moment, as in Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, but 
it is merely an evening reflection. It lacks the dramatic in- 
tensity which can only be produced by a single dramatic осса- 
sion. 

In his Northern Cobbler, Tennyson makes an advance over 
The Miller’s Daughter in directness and intensity. The poem is 
not a review of a whole life, but an explanation of a single © 
event. As thecurtain rises, a naive cobbler is seen with his 
brother-in-law, who has just returned from a voyage. The 
cobbler is so interested in what he has tosay that he requests 
him to *‘Waait till our Sally comes in, fur thou muna’ sights to 
tell”. We learn, through the repetition of his words by the 
cobbler, that the sailor is ‘‘sa’ 'ot”, and that he wants ‘‘sum- 
mat to drink”. ‘The cobbler replies, ‘‘I’a nowt but Adam’s 
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ing of the situation. We learn of the character of this mis- 
sionary through the words of the speaker. 

The speaker, of course, is the mother. The narration of 
her son's death and the passionate expression of her grief re- 
veals her character with a clearness and effectivness which 
has caused her to be designated as the supreme type of suffer- 
ing motherhood. 

The dramatic occasion, though not at its greatest intensity, 
is one of the most effective of all of Tennyson’s dramatic 
monologues. The main character is caught up at a 
point of greatest grief, and at this climax she pours 
forth her soul in her afflictions. Her character stands out in 
a strong contrast to that of the missionary. 

Thus the three elements of the dramatic monologue are 
used in this poem. Two of them are very effective,-—the 
speaker and the occasion. But the hearer, however, is 
merely a foil to the speaker. 

A poem in which Tennyson gives a more proportional 
emphasis to the three constituent parts is Clara Vere de Vere. 
The speaker in this monolugue is a young but intelligent 
countryman. He isindignantly rebuking Clara Vere de Vere, 
a proud coquette from the city, for having charmed and de- 
ceived his country friend. This deceit had resulted in the 
man’s committing suicide. Accusing her of his friend’s 
death, the young countryman says, 

But there was that across his threat 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 
Then he speaks of the influence upon the young man’s mother: 
Indeed, I heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear: 
Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the cast of Vere de Vere. 

The characters of both speaker and hearer are equally por- 
trayed. The interest of the poem is centered in character. 
The change of the attitude of the hearer is indicated by the 
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caught up at the supreme moment, and in such a state be 
permitted to pour forth his soul. In 7he Miller's Daughter 
there is no dramatic occasion,—only a quiet, peaceful even- 
ing when the aged husband and devoted wife review the in- 
cidents of their life, This is mot an occasion for dramatic 
effectiveness, though anexcellent situation for a lyric. Such 
occasions are never found in Browning. To have given it the 
greatest possible intensity, doubtless, Browning would have 
portrayed the old man as making his last review of life while 
on his death-bead,—an occasion similar to that of Any Wife lo 
Any Husband, This would have given a convincing effectiv- 
ness to the last words of the experienced character which 
could not otherwise be obtained, But, it may be said, this 
is not Tennyson’s purpose; he wanted to express the happy, 
peaceful experience of the old man who in the evening of 
life reflets upon his past. Certainly, this is highly character- 
istic of Tennyson, but this is the reason he did not perfect 
the dramatic monologue. Even in Clara Vere de Vere, in 
which Tennyson made a marked advance in the selection of 
a dramatic occasion, the situation would have been more 
forcible had the mother hersef, instead of a friend of the 
young man, met Clara Vere de Vere and expressed her wrath 
while face to face with the coquette. Though this latter 
situation, which Browning would probably have selected, 
might have been foreign to Tennyson's purpose, yet the 
absence of it illustrates his inability to realize the vast 
importance of the dramatic occasion. 

Besides having a significant occasion, Clara Vere de Vere is 
exceptional in anotherrespect. In it a great part of the 
interest is directed to the hearer. Contrary to this, in the 
greater number of Tennyson’s dramatic monologues, as in 
Rizpah, The Flight, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, the 
hearer is of minor importance, being merely a foil or an occa- 
sion for the words of the speaker. Consequently,/in Tenny- 
son's typical monologues, there is not that close and intimate 
relation of characters, the subtle influence of the piresence of 
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ideas and feelings more forcible by presenting them not as 
his own, but as those of another individual in whose mouth 
they would be more natural and characteristic. The element 
of hearer was also derived from the lyric. This constituent 
part was the result of the objective tendency of the altruistic 
emotions to visualize their object. The third constituent part, 
the dramatic occasion, was very little used by the poets so 
far considered. It was here that Browning made his greatest 
contribution to the dramatic monologue. Coming to the 
study of this poet, we meet an influence from another source. 
The dramatic occasion was not derived from the lyric, as 
were the speaker and hearer, but was taken directly from the 
drama. Browning did not change the form of the monologue, 
but he replaced its lyrical emotions with a dramatic spirit 
which was infused into the old form of dramatic monologue. 

The genuis of Browning was remarkably suited to this 
work, for he was essentially a dramatic poet. In explaining 
this Mr. Arnold Smith remarks,“ ‘‘For however poor his 
dramas, his dramatic monologues and lyrics аз he called them, 
are beyond comparison; and, indeed, the vast body of his work 
is permeated with the dramatic principle and wrought in the 
dramatic spirit.” It was here that Browning and his age were 
in perfect harmony, for the Victorian period demanded the 
portrayal of the hidden sources of action, andit was for this 
that Browning had a passion. 

The period of conscious art of constructing a type of litera- 
ture is marked by attempts to discover an underlying princi- 
ple which can be made the basis of the structure of each indi- 
vidual composition. When the short story reached this stage 
its constitution was expressed by Poe in his review of Haw- 
thorne.” Parellel to this, and practically at the same time, 
Browning formulated the central principl: of the dramatic 
monologue in his *"Advertisement” to Paracelsus (1835). As 
he expressed it, his purpose \ was ‘“‘to reverse the method usu- 
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brought every available influence to bearuponit which would 
develop it into a perfect art form and into a distinctive type of 
poetry adapted to modern needs. 

A few of Browning’s dramatic monologues may be selected 
toshow his methods of combining the different elements of 
the monologue into compositions which may be termed sub- 
jective dramas. The poems selected illustrate his contribu- 
tions to the dramatic monologue and show how his dramatic 
genius raised this form toa distinctive type of poetry. 

My Last Duchess, one of Browning’s earliest dramatic 
moulogues (1842), is illustrative of his method of having the 
speaker reveal his character in his own words. The Duke ts 
a wealthy gentleman with a ‘‘nine-hundred-year-old-name” 
who thinks only in terms of merchandise. He is now a 
widower and 1$ preparing to mary the daughter of a Count. 
He takes the Count’s deputy into his picture gallery to excite 
the Count’s envy, and shows the deputy the picture of his 
last Duchess. In surprise and admiration, the companion 
turns as if to ask,— 

How such a glance came there. 
The carefully devised answer is,— 

Sir, twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called the spot 

Of joy into the duchess’ clieek. 
She was too courteous and obliging to confine every kindness 
to his selfish sphere. 

She had 

A heart—how shall I say?—too soon made glad. 

Too easily impressed. 
He should receive all the profits on his investements. She 
smiled at him, but at others also. 

This grew; I gave commands; 

Then all smiles stopped together. 
Into these few words Browning has compressed a life’s tragedy. 
While passing down the stairs, the Duke calls attention to 
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several persons instead of one. The licentious art-for-art’s- 
sake Bishop of the Renaissance lies dying, and instead of рге- 
paring for death he is giving instuctions to his natural sons 
about his tomb, which he desires them to erect. Hehas been 
deprived by old Gandolf of his favorite niche in the church, 
but hopes to make up for his loss by having a more artistic 
monument and a better classical inscription. He promises 
his sons to pray for horses and ‘‘brown Greek manuscripts” 
for them if they will pledge themselvesto make his tomb of 
jasper. 

John Ruskin said of this poem,” ‘‘I know no other piece of 
modern English prose or poetry in which there is so much told 
as in these lines of the Renaissance spirit—its worldliness, in- 
consistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, 
luxury, andof good Latin. It is nearly all I have said in 
thirty pages of the Stones of Venice, put into as many lines, 
Browning's also being the antecedent work.” Such compres- 
sion, effectiveness, and character interest give it a strong 
dramatic cast. Ä 

Asin My Last Duchess, the main interest of this poem is 
in character. But in contrast to it, the occasion is very differ- 
ent. The Bishopison his death bed, Itis an occasion in 
which the vital essence of the individual reveals itself. His 
highest ambitions and his greatest hopes receive their final 
expression. Browning realized the dramatic importance of 
such an occasion and employed it in Zhe Patriot, Any Wife 
to Any Husband, and Pompilia. Not only is this poem illustra- 
tive of Browning’s genuis in selecting the most important occa- 
sion, but itis also an example of adramatic monologue in which 
the audience is composed of more than one person. 

In attempting to show how Browning reflected the spirit of 
his age, Mr. Arnold Smith writes,” "Another feature of the 
intellectual movement of the Victorian period was the critical 
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intellect, only a portion of her affections. He was a genius 
who could have coped with Rafael had he not dwarfed him- 
self by a parasitic dependence upon a soulless woman. He 
could execute with ease models which the greatest artists 
could scarcely equal after years of toil. 

The artist, sitting with wife on the wiudow-seat, experi- 
ences one of the pinnacle moments of his life. He expresses 
himself thus to the woman: 


I often am much wearier thau you think, 
This evening more than usual, and it seems 
As if—forgive me now—should you let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 
And look a half-hour forth on Fesiole, 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 
Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. 


When she smiles he sees the very picture he has been try- 
ing to express in colors. 


You smile? why, ther:’s my picture ready made, 
There’s what we painterscall harmony! 
A common grayness silvers everything. 


Browning’s purpose in this poem was to explain why Andrea 
del Sarto was ‘“‘faultless but soulless”, as he was pronounced 
by his critics. This is done, not by developing different 
characteristics drawn out by different persons and situations, 
but by letting us sec him at a dramatic moment—at a mo- 
ment when his weakness reveals itself most vividly. Andrea’s 
love for the immoral woman is not the explanation of his 
being soulless, but is only an occasion of its manifestation. 
He wakes his fatal defect clear by saying that his achieve- 
mients have reached his ideals. 

I can do with my pencil what I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, ıf I ever wish so deep— 
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twice as long as Paradise Lost, is composed of the same story 
told ten different times by as many different persons. Conse- 
quently, interest in plot cannot possibly be sustained. Our 
interest passes from the external to the internal. Plot devel- 
opment is sacrificed for subjective interest. This book isa 
social organism made up of various personalities, each looking 
at the same thing from a different standpoint. Here Brown- 
ing called the dramatic monologue to his aid, since it was 
the most appropriate form ot poetry for the presentation of 
personal views. 

Of the twelve books, ten are pure dramatic monologues. 
Each of these monologues possesses the three constituent 
parts,—speaker, audience, and occasion. By using this form 
he gives the fullest play to individuality. Each speaker’s 
personality colors the common truth and gives it an altogether 
different appearance. At the first glance it might seem that 
such separate and distinct poems would deprive the book of 
unity. But there is a broader and more fundamental unity 
than form which underlies it and unites it into an organic 
whole. Zhe Ring and the Book is a masterpiece of poetry 
which moulds the most diverse and individual views into an 
artistic and unified whole by employing the dramatic mono- 
logue. A democratic interpretation is the keynote of this book, 
and without the most democratic form of poetry, the dramatic 
monologue, the great success of the masterpiece would never 
have been possible. Hitherto the dramatic monologue had 
been confined to short poems, but Browning now proved its 
adaptility to poems of great length. 

Browning’s contributions to the dramatic monologue were 
fourfold. The first was the infusion of the dramatic spirit 
into the old monologue form. This, as all his other 
contributions, was principally due to his _ conception 
of a ‘‘new drama”. As Poe formulated the laws 
of the short story according to one central and dom- 
inating idea,—a ‘‘preconceived effect”, —so Browning 
derived his laws of the dramatic monologue from one central 
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Browning’s second contribution, then, was the dramatic occa- 
sion. 

His third contribution was hisstyle. By no means is this 
saying that the styles of preceding poets were inferior in 
other respects, but that in the case of the dramatic monologue 
Browning’s style, was much better adapted to this form than 
the styles of his predecessors. Tennyson’s unvarying, six- 
accented line was admirably suited to lyrical expression, but 
was not flexible enough to adjust itself to the sudden changes 
of thoughts and feelings essential to dramatic phrasing. 
Browning’s style, though at times abrupt and lacking in 
musical qualities, was always direct and forcible. He did 
not choose words for their melody, but for their fitness for 
expressing the exact state of the hearer’s mind. His style is 
perfectly suited to the dramatic monologue. His metre vari- 
ates from the short trochaic line in A Woman's Last Word, ex- 
pressing abrubt outbursts of intense feeling, to the anapestic 
pentameters of Sau/, expressing freedom and joy with slight 
reserve. Often in the same poem, as in Herve Ricl, he 
changesthe metre to suitthe shifting of subjective states. 
Thus Browning’s style was thoroughly adjusted to the direct 
and forcible expression of the dramatic monologue. 

A fourth contribution made by Browning to the dramatic 
monologue was also dramatic. It was characterization. As 
in the cases of his other contributions, Browning did not orig- 
inate the elementof characterization, but accepted it as he 
found it and then began to appropriate it to his own use. In 
practically all of the dramatic monologues before Browning, 
character portrayal was of minor importance. Browning 
made it paramount. So great was his influence in this con- 
tribution that the idea of characterization is always associa- 
ted with the dramatic monologue. The greater distinctness 
and life-likeness of Browning’s characters when compared 
with those of his predecessors 1s due, for the most part, to 
the influence of the crisis in which he places them. In no 
other situationsthan those selected by Browning could his 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE IN THE PRES- 
ENT AGE 


Although the dramatic monologue attained its highest 
point of perfection in the hands of Browning, yetit was by 
no means discarded afterwards; but, on the contrary, it has 
been used more extensively in the present age than ever, 
before. This period following Browning may be appropriate- 
ly called the decline of the dramatic monologue. But this 
decline is not an indication that the monologue isof less im- 
portance than it formely was, as the decline of the drama 
after Shakespeare was not an evidence of its lessened impor- 
tance. Nor was this decline caused by less interest being 
taken in the form, but was brought about because there was 
no poet to hold it up to the former plane of excellence. A 
few of the monologues of this period, however, may be con- 
sidered to show the importance of this form in our present 
age. 

While Browning, in England, was coming into full posses- 
sion of all his powers in the production of the dramatic mono- 
logue, Bret Harte, in America, was beginning to employ the 
same form. Although Bret Harte’s greatest work as spokes- 
manof the ‘‘forty-niners” was in the field of fiction, yet he 
found the dramatic monologue especially adapted tohis needs. 
All of his monologues are writtcnin dialect, and these consti- 
tute some of his best poems. Reference may be made to some 
of these poems, which are typical of his use of the dramatic 
monologue. 

In Dow’s Flat, Bret Harte gives expression to an experience 
common to hundreds who went to California to seek gold. 
The speaker in this рост is an experienced Westerner who is 
thoroughly acquainted with his locality. He is talking to a 
stranger, explaining how the place in which they were receiv- 
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barkeeper’s insinuation that Jim was not in his class is immedi- 
ately resented by the inquirer. A wrangle between the two 
follows, and, after it is over. the barkecper says that he him- 
self is “Jim”. His old companion immediately recognizes 
him and explains, — 

Derned old 

Lung-legged Jim! 
Both characters are clearly drawn and are distinct types of 
“*forty-niners”. 

Jim and /n the Tunnel are Bret Harte’s greatest dramatic 
monologues. The dialect of these poems possesses a direct- 
ness and force in depicting the Western characters which 
could never be equaled by the use of the lyrical style and 
method. 

As interesting as these poems are, they illustrate the decline 
of the dramatic monologue. They do not possess the dramat- 
ic spirit, flexible style. and poetic qualities of Browning. 
Yet their directness is superior to that of Teunyson in most 
of his monologues. They are worthy of attention on account 
of their intrinsic value, as well as on account of being one of 
the means of bringing a new section of country into literature. 

Another American poet who uses the dramatic monologue, 
in a more or less modified form, is James Whitcomb Riley. 
He 1s the poet leaureate of the plain, unlearned class of West- 
ern farmers. His sympathy may be seen in his own words:— 


The tanned face, garlanded with mirth, 
It has the kingliest smile on earth; 

The swart brow, diamonded with sweat, 
Hath never need of coronet. 


Many of Riley's poems, as Griggsby's Station and Апес- 
Deep in June, have only one constituent part of the dramatic 
monologue, that is, the speaker. Although they are the 
supreme expression of the rustic’s attitude toward life and 
although the characters of the speakers are reinforced by the 
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ever, these monologues are well suited to Kipling’s purpose. 
He simply gives voice to persons and inanimate objects and 
lets them speak for themselves, revealing their experiences 
and characteristics. 

The Song of the Banjo is one of Kipling’s poems in which 
he gives speech to inanimate objects. The banjospeaks from 
its own standpoint and gives a new revelation of its signifi- 
cance. It is ‘‘the war-drum of the White Man round the 
world!" The Bell Buoy is another monologue of this class. 
The buoy contrasts its mission of saving lives on the stormy 
sea, surrounded with ‘‘smoking scud”, to that of its brother, 
sheltered in the church belfry. The poems make no contribu- 
tion to the monologue, but employ a method far more effect- 
ive than that of having the poet speak for the objects. 

All of Kipling’s ballads are written as dialect monologues. 
Tommy, one of the most noted of these, expresses from the 
soldier’s standpoint the English disrespect for the private 
soldier when he appears as a citizen and their praise of him 
while he is protecting them. Other monologues of a similar 
nature are Mulholland’s Contract and M’ Andrew’s Hymn. 

In a few poems, asin 7he Mary Gloster, Kipling uses 
the regular dramatic monologue form. The speaker is ап 
unlearned man who has risen from the class of laborers toa 
man of wealth. The hearer is his son who is careless of his 
father’s advice. The occasion is the death bed scene of the 
old man. All of these elements may be seen from the first 
few verses.* 

I've paid for your sickest fancies; I’ve bumored your 
crackedest whim— 

Dick it’s your daddy, dying; you’ve got tolisten to him! 

Good for a fortnight, am 1? The doctor told you? He 
lied. 

I shall go by morning, and—Put that nurse outside. 

‘Never seen death yet, Dickie? Weil, now is your time 
to learn. 
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development. Its origin and contributions to its development 
of form up to the time of Browning were derived from the 
lyric. But in Browning we found a contribution from a dif- 
ferent source, the drama. The work of Browning was the 
final perfection of the monoloyue, brought about by infusing 
the dramatic spirit into the old form of lyric origin; the dra- 
matic monologue came to be a hybrid of two types of poetry, 
the lyric and the drama. The distinctive qualities of this 
form justify its classification as a new type—genre—of poetry. 

That it is adapted to modern needs is seen not only from 
its nature, since it is the most democratic form of poetry, 
but also from its extensive use. This new type of literature, 
which has proved so adequate to present needs and which 
possesses so novel and so penetrating a method of revealing 
character, may be considered a permanent contribution to 
forms of poetical expression. 
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3 ARCTIC ESKIMOS IN ALASKA AND SIBERIA. - 


yermanent home. Years went on and the father and mother died. 
3ome of the children had strayed away and others had returned to the 
10me country, till only a brother and sister were left. 

One day they quarreled, and he killed her. Ever after, when out 
ıunting, her spirit would accost him from first one edible plant and 
hen another. At each occurrence of the voice he would destroy the 
Nant with a club. Following her from plant to plant he destroyed them 
ill. She then took refuge in the sun, whose dazzling rays the murderer 
ould not face. He then went to the moon, where with club in hand he 
sould follow her up for all time. 

The Eskimos were the only people in the world. Way back in the 
lim past some of them were carried away on the ice, and managed to 
ive on seals and other animals they killed, until they reached an inhab- 
ted land a long distance north of Point Barrow. They remained there 
intil winter, when they returned in safety to the main-land. 


LOCATION. 


Leaving the legendary and coming down to the present, we find the 
gskimos occupying the whole Arctic coast of Alaska, together with a 
yortion of the Siberian coast. 


SIBERIAN ESKIMOS. 


There are settlements of Eskimos at Cape Tchaplin (Indian Point), 
2]отег Bay, and East Cape. How long they have been there and how 
nuch of the country they have occupied can only be conjectured. Those 
ecupying St. Lawrence Island, Cape Tehaplin, and part of the shores 
if Plover Bay, on the main-land of Asia, opposite St. Lawrence Island, 
реак a dialect nearer like that of Point Barrow or the Mackenzie River 
han the dialects of the Diomedes or Kotzebue Sound. That the Eski- 
nos of Asia have been there a great many years is a certainty. The 
Jeermen people, whose principal support is domesticated reindeer, have 
rradually crowded out the Eskimos or Fishmen, and have almost ab- 
orbed them by assimilation. They wear no labrets, and in dress and 
attooing are the same as the Deermen. That they have lived in under- 
round houses is abundantly proved by the ruins at Cape Tehaplin of 
Id huts which have been framed with whole jaws of whales. Now they 
ive in huts above ground, covered with walrus hides. They are built 
n the same manner as those of the Deermen, who use a covering of rein- 
leer robes. From the Deermen they have also learned to cremate their 
lead, instead of scattering the dead bodies over the plain, according to 
he custom of the American Eskimos, Like the American Eskimos, 
hey deposit the personal property of the deceased at his grave. If he 
vas a great hunter, they also erect a monument. of reindeer antlers over 
Из grave. Their songs and dances are to a certain extent the same as 
hose of the Deermen, but their manner of living and their language 
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THE TIGARA MUTES.*® 


The Tigaras, who inhabit Point Hope and hunt over the bills imme- 
liately back of that point, claim that they once exercised control over 
1 the country from Kotzebue Sound north to Icy Cape, and eastward 
s far as Deviation Peak, on the north side of the Kowak or Putnam 
tiver. 

Point Hope, being favorably situated for whaling, sealing, and wal- 
using, With an unfailing supply of food for winter, soon became the 
entre of power. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, a8 near 
s can be determined, the Tigara village on Point Hope had a popula- 
ion of 2,000, with six council houses. At that time the growing tribe 
f Nooatoks began pressing to the southward and westward, and it was 
ot long before they were masters of the Tigara country westward to 
he Kevalinye (Corwin Lagoon) between Cape Seppings and Cape 
Crusenstern. One summer, about the year 1800, a great land and boat 
ght took place between the Tigaras and the Nooatoks just below 
tape Seppings, in which the Tigaras were overthrown and compelled 
о withdraw from all that part of the country. 

They were left in possession of the Kookpuk River, where reindeer 
ass on occasional years. So badly crushed were the Tigaras that they 
286 half of their population, which gradually led to the abandonment 
f all their outstanding villages, the people taking refuge at the capi- 
il place of Tigara (Point Hope). The sudden taking off of the lead- 
ig men, the great whalemen and skillful hunters, left the tribe badly 
emoralized and comparatively helpless. 

Before an equilibrium was estat lished half of the remaining popu- 
ition died of famine. Since then the population of the tribe hag 
teadily declined. 

They have often attacked parties of whalemen who have been on 
hore after casks of water or driftwood for fuel. Four instances are 
ientioned: once when the natives were driven off with clubs; another 
me when they surrounded a boat’s crew, pricked the men’s throats 
‘ith knives, stole their tobacco, and сп! the buttons from their clothes: 
gain, when they pursued the departing boats, caught hold of their 
ainters, and tried topull the boats ashore, which was frustrated by 
utting the painter. Upon the last oceasion, when they attacked a boat 
ı force, the officer in charge stood them off with a whaleman’s eutting- 
pade, inflicting many wounds, but it is not known whether any were 
Hed. 

In the summer of [887 a whaling: station was established at Point 
lope by a San Franciseo firm. The natives, under the leadership of 
Iwtonowrok, the Tigara chieftain, kept the station in a constant state 
falarm by menaces and threats for more than a year. In June, 1889, 
he natives made friendly overtures of peace. 


ee nu un — -- = - _ — = = — — — - - oo _ — 


*"Mutıs, Gabe or people, 
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” that expedition was attacked and lost in an encounter with the 
atives in 1827. 

In 1868 a whale-boat’s crew from a wrecked vessel was making its way 
yuthward to civilized settlements, when it fellin with a band of Cape 
rince of Wales natives on the north side of Kotzebue Sound. Some of 
ıe natives held knives to the men’s throats, while others robbed and 
Tipped them of everything they had, even to their clothing. After 
iffering many hardships the whalers reached Point Hope, where they 
ere finally rescued. 

Every December moon 150 or 200 Cape Prince of Wales natives 
ould go over to Kavea, before they impoverished it. on a tax-collect. 
ig expedition. Upon their arrival the whole population would be 
rawn up in line just outside the village, when the old men would 
2at drums, while two elegantly dressed women, springing into the open 
ace between the two tribes, danced in their most gracefal style. 
Thile the women were dancing two young men would dash into the 
‘ena armed with bows and arrows, dance stiff-legged, draw their bows, 
m east, west, north, and south. The whole ceremony being one of 
ıbmission and a declaration thatthey stood ready to defend themselves 
1d visitors from enemies from all directions. The performance being 
"ег, huts aud council houses were thrown open, and dancing, games, 
id theatricals were indulged in till the food became searce, when the 
sitors departed. 

Beginning about the year 1860, vessels have been fitted ont at Hono- 
Ju and San Francisco for the purpose of trading in Arctic waters. 
lese are careful not to be surprised or captured by the natives of Cape 
rince of Wales. 

Soon after the acquisition of Alaska by the United States (1867) these 
.ople captured and plundered a San Francisco trading vessel. En- 
uraged by this success, and having as their leader an unutkoot, 
hom the natives considered invulnerable, they seized and boarded a 
awailan brig, commanded by George Gilly, a Bouin Islander. The 
itives drove the crew below, killing one man. The chief caught Gilly 
"the throat and began pressing bin back, when Gilly drew a revolver, 
ıt was only jeered at by the chief; striking the chief over the head 
th it and loosening his hold he shot him dead. Inthe meantime the 
ate had come on deck with a rifle, but was seized by the second chief, 
id in the struggle for the gun both fell to the deck. Watching his 
portunity the helmsman brained the native with a spare tiller. Gilly 
d the mate then took up positions at the ports in the forward part of 
e poop and opened fire on the natives, who swarmed on deck. Ве- 
ming panic-stricken, they Ned into the rigging, and many sprang over 
e sides of the vessel, capsizing their canoes, aud were drowned. Those 
at were Jeft sought refuge under the top-gallant foreeastle. When 
awn out of their hiding places with long boat-hooks, they ran with 
awn knives upon the erew and fought until knoeked dead with cap- 
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povoros of Point Lay have only three huts left; Ootookas of Icy Cape 
one hut; Koogmute has three settlements of from oue to four families ; 
Sezaro has about eighty people. 


POINT BARROW. 


Ootkeavie, at: Cape Smyth, 8 miles from Point Barrow, has a popu- 
lation of about 360, and is the largest permanent settlement in Eskimo 
Alaska. Its people are drawn from all portions of the territory north 
of Behring Strait, being attracted there by the favorable situation of 
the place for catching whales and killing deer. 

Noowoo (Nuwük), on the extreme end of Point Barrow, has a popula- 
tion of less than 100. Its people are native to the sail, and are un- 
doubtedly the ou)y true relics of the old stock of Eskimos within the 


bounds of Alaska. 
THE NOOATOKS. 


The Nooatoks, originally called Napakato Mutes (timber people), be- 
gan their tribal existence in the timbered country at the headwaters of 
the Nooatok River. Like the herds of Genghis Khan they have moved 
east and west, occupying as much of the territory as suits their pur- 
pose. 

The golden age of the Eskimos, as a whole, was probably two hundred 
ог more years ago, before they felt the pressure of southern savages. 
Of individual tribes the Tigaras were at the height of their power about 
1775, the Kaveas about 1800, Kinegans 1860, Ootkeavies about 1870. 

The Nooatoks just now are in the ascendant and promise to overrun 
the whole country. Around Point Barrow they have obtained a foot- 
ing; at Point Hope they are gradually accomplishing the same end by 
selling children to the Tigaras. 

They are also gradually working in their dialect among the old Eskimo 
stock. 

The principal dialects of Arctic Alaska are: 

Old Eskimo: 

(1) Oomojek, Cape Tehaplin and St. Lawrence Island. 
(2) Kokmalect, tribes between Tey Cape and Point Barrow, 
(3) Aogmollit, MacKenzie River. 

Mixed Eskimo: 
(1) Kuren, Lake region back of Port Clarence. 
(2) Aineqgan, Cape Prince of Wales and Diomedes, 
(3) Nooatok, Kotzebue Sonnd inland to Aretie Ocean. 

А few words will serve to show the variations of the language т dif- 

ferent localities. | 
SUN: Shilinya, St. Lawrence Islands and north coast of Alaska. 
Mersul, Divmedes and Kavea. 
MOON: ‚Lienloktak, St. Lawrence Sound. 
Amatlituk, Diomedes, 
Amaloktuk, Nooatok. 
Amala, MacKenzie River. 
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When the incision is first made, sharp-pointed pieces of ivory are put in. 
After the wound heals the hole is gradually stretched to half an inch 
in diameter. Some of the poorer natives wear labrets made from can- 
пе] coal, ivory, common gravel, and glass stoppers obtained from ships, 
which they shape forthe purpose. All whocan obtain them have agate 
ones. One lubret is nearly always plain, and shaped like aplug hat, with 
the rim inside the mouth to hold it in; the other has a white washer 
an inch and a half in diameter just outside the lip, held in place by a 
nut of turquoise fastened to the end of the labret by petroleum pitch 
from Icy Reef or spruce gum from the Nooatok. It is not known 
where they have obtained the turquoise or the porcelain-like washer. 
The natives say they have always been in the country, and have been 
banded down by successive generations. Some of the old men who 
have made a good record as whalemen tattoo their cheeks ; some of the 
designs are triangular, an inch long, with one point intersecting the cor- 
ner of the mouth. Another kind is a rectangular bar an inch and a 
half long, extending from the corners of the mouth toward the ears, 
Some of the girls have their ears pierced just back of the Jobe, where 
it is thinnest. They wear ivory ear-ringss, some of which are carved 
with plain figures, while others have a setting of turquoise. Some of 
them have a string of beads extending from one ear-ring to the other, 
suspended under the throat. There are rare instances where the Cape 
Prince of Wales girls wear turquoise beads suspended to the cartilage 
of the nose between the nostrils. Tattooing the chin among the women, 
is general, and it is kept up, so they say, because it has always been! 
the custom. At the age of six one narrow perpendicular line is drawn 
lown the centre of the chin, powdered charcoal being used in coloring. 
At about twelve years of age the line is broadened to a half of an inch, 
and a narrow line drawn parallel to it on each side. Sometimes the 
tattooing is delayed till the child has grown up and has the work done 
to suit herself, either with the narrow line, the broad line, or three lines. 
Some of the Kangoot women on the south side of Kotzebue Sound have 
been noticed with two narrow lines on each side of the broad one, and 
there are rare instanees where the tattooing has been delayed till the 
pirth of the first child or even longer. The women all have remem. 
эгапее blotches tattooed on their wrists or back of the hands. The 
women wear their hair in braids, except when it is tied in two loose 
ocks just below the ears. Mackenzie River women wear the hair in two 
о; forward of the ears, hanging down, and a small pig-tail behind. 


DRESS. 


Clothing for men consists of knee-breeches, belted at the loins, a loose- 
‘ittine cloak trimmed around the bottom, and the hood with wolf or 
wolverine, or a blending of both, а pairof stockings and a short-legged 
pair of boots with seal-skin soles. In winter two suits are worn, the 
ner suit with the hair next to the body and the other with the hair 
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rarely steal anything, unless it issome small trinket of very little value. 
Any little article stolen may be easily traced, as it is not in their nature to 
conceal a theft or keep a secret. Up to this time there has been пд white 
man among them who can equal them in hunting, fishing, sealing, and 
shore-whaling. Judging from their stand-point they say the white man 
is “jlualok” (unfit for anything), nor have they any respect ог venera- 
tion for anything pertaining to the whites. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Eskimos on going to bed strip off all their clothing and huddle 
together under reindeer-robes. The males scarcely ever wash their 
face and hands, and their bodies never. All births and deaths take 
place in out-houses. 

Women carry their young astride their backs. The child is held in 
place by a strap passing under its thighs and around over the mother’s 
breasts. 

Children are given from two to six names, but none of them are those 
borne by the father or mother, but are those of ancestors or respected 
relatives. The literal meaning of the names are stone, foxes of different 
kinds, seals of all varieties and sizes, birds, animals, parts of animals, 
of birds, of fishes, or of the body, sections of the country, winds, tides, 
motion, fast or slow, decorative articles, and names compounded in 
an expressive way, as Amok Прага, the she-wolf of the Tigaras. 

Idiots and partially demented persons are permitted to live, contrary 
to what might be expected of these people; but the unfortunate 
wretches are only fed on refuse food, and if clothed at all are only 
given old worn-out garments. Fortunately only an occasional idiot is 


to be found. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Girls after they have reached puberty, at about thirteen years of age, 
have no one to protect them. Neither father, mother, or brother will 
raise a hand to ward off aruffian who would outrage them. Eskimo girls 
are naturally modest, shy, and of a retiring disposition, and it is a 
severe shock to them to be pounced upon as a hawk would grab a dove. 
They often fight furiously until their clothes are cut or torn from them 
and they are beaten insensible. After a while they will not resist so 
heroically. Though tears fall like rain, the male Eskimo, youth or 
middle-aged, never relents. When a girl has finally taken а husband 
she is not often molested. An Eskimo begins his courtship by making 
the girl presents of food delicacies, such as deer breast, tongues, and 
seal liver. Then he has as fine a cloak made as his resources will per- 
mit, which is intended for the girl. Shonld she accept and put it on, he 
has won; but she often hesitates, sometimes rejecting all advances or 
preferring some one else. Should the latter be the case the man begins 
a cruel siege. She is waylaid and harassed upon every oceasion. The 
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KAVANA. 


My little Kavana, my pretty Kavana, 
Higher mounts the sun in its aerial ride, 
And winters darkness will soon be gone, 
Will you be now my own bonny bride? 
Not for a day, but forever and a day f 

I know very well I have loved a host 
(And who has not, Га like to know) 

Of beautiful girls np and down the coast. 


Му deurest one, my beloved one, 

Very soon the snow birds will be here, 

Perhaps with the next southerly gale, 

To usher in our Arctic New Year. 

Accept ше do, for I love you true; 

You “have hunted and mated with dozens before, 
And plighted ” you say ‘to another man; ” 

Then we are even, why hesitate more? 


My darling girl, my own dear girl, 

We'll soon leave our underground home, 

To pitch our tent on some inland creek, 

Once more шу dear, will you, will you come? 
What! mine at last, snspense ix past, 

Mine you are Гог woe or for weal, 

Now, my wife, I'm hungry asa gull, 

Off with your cloak, and skin that. seal. 


АНКЕЛССКУ. 


Ahketucky, tucky tah, 
Ahketucky, tucky tah, 

Ooninyah has a handsome face, 
Lovely torm, and winsome grace; 
An arrant flirt, a coqnette, 

Easy to court, but hard to get. 
Ahketucky, tucky tah, 
Ahketucky, tucky tah, 


Allungow is a slave to work, 
Toil all day and never shirk : 
But any girl that I wed 
Works, or T break her head. 
Ahketueky, ete. 


Rechona, by angels given 

From the fairest band in heaven, 
Beautiful nyinph, blessed ever, 
Adore always marry never. 
Ahketucky, ete. 


Okpokto, of noble mind, 

Honest. upright, and kind, 
Exalted, incomparable virt nea ; 
Sut goodness brings no revenues, 


Ahketucky, ete. 
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brother and sister, parent aud child, while that of uncle and niece is 
quite common. 

All their songs, stories, and traditions are of a ribald nature. In fact, 
obscenity is flagrant everywhere. The knowledge they have gleaned 
from white people has been from a commercial stand-point. Moral 
ideas have not yet reached them. Satisfaction of personal desires with- 
out regard to consequences has hardened them in their waysof iniquity. 

People when stricken with what is thought to be a fatal illness are 
carried out to the out-house, where, if they do not die according to their 
expectations, they request some one to kill them, and their wish is com- 
plied with by an unutkoot (seer), who stabs them with a knife either 
in the breast or temple; the knife is then buried by the unutkoot. 
Pieces of graphite or other black stones are placed on the eyes of the 
deceased, the body is wrapped up in reindeer-skins, and carried out for 
immediate burial, the head always being placed to the eastward. The 
body later on is usually placed in a crude box, and is generally left on 
the ground, though it issometimes placed un stilts oraframe. Four days 
after a death the family remain in mournful idleness, and are not allowed 
to enter another house until the expiration of one moon. Just after a 
burial the natives walk around the body, then form a ring and drop 
stones down through their cloaks, after which they file away homewards. 
Just before the whaling season the Point Hope women are made to 
carry a piece of whale blubber out to the cemetery and place it on the 
grave of a deceased whaling relative. That the woman may not neglect 
the duty through timidity, a man goes along after her carrying a club, 
Men not having a wife, sister, or mother. or other woman dependent 
upon them carry the meat themselves. The bodies of people who die 
during the whaling season are cut open, and any pieces of whale blubber 
found in the stomach are thrown into the sea. 


SHAMANS, 


Unutkoots are the seers or medicine men, and are divided into seven 
degrees. The vocation is hereditary, as far as а son ога daughter may 
mentally or physically be able to acquire the knowledge. They are 
graded according to their knowledge of spiritualism, ventriloquism, 
feats of legerdemain, and general chicanery. 

An unutkoot of the seventh degree claims to be immortal; that his 
Vision and knowledge extend beyond that of the world, to that of the 
spirit life; that he can not be killed or even wounded. Those of this 
grade are often heard of but never met with. Sixth grade unutkoots may 
be wounded but not killed. Those of lesser grades are less pretentious 5 
they go into tranees, during which the spirit leaves the body, roams 
about the other world, communicating or treating with other spirits. 

Sickness is supposed to be manifestations of evil spirits or devils, 
which have taken possession of or located themselves in the body, 

An unutkoot of the higher grades in treating a patient darkens the 
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Eskimos are believers in ghosts. They also believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, that spirits return in animals, winds, rocks, ice, and 
water, that they are evil, angry, or good, as the elements may be favor- 
able or unfavorable, and that they can be appeased by hoodoo rites if 
the performer is sufficiently versed in occult sciences. Childless 
women, it 13 claimed, can not return to the surface of the earth after 
death. To change the wind, for instance, they chant, drum, and howl 
against it, build fires, shoot against it, and as a last resource fire the 
graves of the dead. Tribes put hoodoos on each other by ceremonial 
dances and howling. The hoodoo of total destruction upon neighbors is 
the building of a fire within sight of those coming under their displeas- 
ure. Tribal relations are severed by making a fire outside aad burn- 
ing all ornaments or disguises used in ceremonial dances, such as raven 
skins, eagle tails, deer horns, and masks. Tribes that are hoodooed 
answer by a return hoodoo, but with families and individuals it is dif- 
ferent. Outlawed by their tribe or relations, they become diseouraged, 
hopeless, and gloomy, and literally “ go off and die.” In whaling, a 
husband is hoodooed if his wife is confined within three months of 
the whaling season, or a death hoodoos the whole family till éhe boat in 
which they intended to work gets a whale; then if the same boat gets 
another whale the women folks are released from the hoodoo and may 
go out on the ice. 

Seals when brought home are offered a drink of water: a little of it 
is then poured on the seal’s nose, and the rest thrown into or toward the 
sea. The same custom is observed toward the white grampus (beluga 
de mer) and whales when killed and brought alongside the ground 
ice. Eclipses of the moon create the greatest consternation and almost 
paralyze the people with fear. Arctic earthquakes having been coinci- 
dent with eclipses of the moon, they say that an eclipse is the shadow 
of the earth being piled up and shaken. АП the unutkoots in a УП. 
lage will how! and drum till if is passed, claiming that they have driven 
the thing away. Among the Nooatoks all hands rally around a pair of 
bnekborns, form a eirele, and march around to the music of drums and 
wild chants till the eclipse is off. One old Eskimo deseribed a calm as 
being a struggle between spirits of the wind from opposite directions. 


FESTIVITIES. 


Festal oeeasions are early in December, when tiey have a kind of 
harvest-home, entertainments being given every day by each hut in 
suceession, With an evening dance in the assembly house. A day will 
be devoted to whales, another to reindeer, others tn seal, their whale- 
boats, sleds, husbands, sweethearts, and wives, This festival is kept 
up untit the whole program is completed or some one dies through ex- 
haustion in dances of endurance, 
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duction of fire-arms the reindeer are too scary tu be approached with 
bows and arrows. 

The natives depend on reindeer for all their clothing and bedding, 
and particularly for tents and houses. The Alaskan Eskimos north of 
Behring Strait kill about fifteen thousand annually. Many of the na- 
tives have adopted American methods of taking whales, in a modified 
way. From Cape Prince of Wales to Point Barrow they get about 
thirty whales annually oi all sizes. The whalemen have almost elimi- 
nated the walrus from their food supply. Of seals they get about 
twenty thousand annually. Like the deer, they are killed with repeat- 
ing-rifles, of which the natives have the latest and best patterns—Win- 
chester 45-70, 45-60, and 44-50. Hotchkiss’s, Marliv’s, and Kennedy’s 
express and telescope rifles are also met with. There is scarcely a 
male Eskimo over twelve years oi age who does not own one or more 
repeating-rifles. They receive annually from the ships 330,000 worth 
of arms, ammunition, muslin, and flour, at San Francisco prices, in ex- 
change for their furs and whalebones. As there is much rivalry be- 
tween different traders, the natives receive full valuation for their pro- 
duets. 

DRESSING SKINS. 


When the snow has whitened the ground, and the streams are frozen 
over, the women begin dressing skins. 

First they dry and scrape the skin, removing the fat ; then it is moist- 
ened and put under pressure several hours, when it is taken out and 
wet with warm water as it is scraped. This done, it is thrown over a 
line to dry ; then as it is scraped it is sprinkled with chalk or any kind 
of white rock pulverized, which when done leaves the skin soft and 
white. The best working-women can dress two reindeer-skins for ordi- 
nary purposes within twelve hours, but a fine job requires three days 
for one skin. Sometimes the skins before being made up are dyed a 
dark brown with a decoction of alder bark, obtainable south of the 
Chapomeakarook Mountains. 


DWELLINGS. 


The coast natives have fixed villages of underground houses where . 
they live in winter. In summer they scatter out in different parts of 
their hunting-grounds or go to the different places where the natives 
meet to exchange articles of trade. During these excursions they live 
in muslin or deer-skin tents, 

The Nooatoks have no fixed abode of underground houses, but live 
in huts framed with spruce poles covered with reindeer skins. In winter 
the but is deeply covered with snow. In the latter part of May, when 
the snow begins to thaw, they take out their effects and pitch a tent 
on the surface of the snow. As soon as there is a bare spot of ground 
the tent is removed to it. The Nooatoks, like the wolves, follow up the 
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This volume gives 711 words and 307 phrases, as used by the Eskimo 
at Point Barrow. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to the Eskimo language is 
in process of preparation by L. M. Turner, in his observations made in 
1882-1884, and will be published in connection with the Signal Service 
of the U. В. Army. 

It will contain a vocabulary of the Koksoagmyut of over 7,000 words; 
the Unalit of Norton Sound, 3,000 words; the Malimyut, Norton Sound, 
250 words; and the Unalashka-Alyut Dictionary of 1,900 words. 
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Bathe 
Batter 
Battle 
Battle 

Bay 

Bayou 
Beach 
Bead 

Beak 

Sean 

Bear, white 
Bear, brown 
Boar, black 
Bear, cab 
Beard 
Beard 
Beat 
Beautiful 
Beaver 
Bed 

Bee 

Beetle 
Reetle, water 
Beggar 
Behind 
Believe 
Bell 

Belt 

Bend 

Bend 

Bend not 
Berries 


Berries, dark 
Betrothed 
Between 
Beyond 
Big 

Big, very 
Bind 
Birch 
Birch 
Bird 

Bird 
Birds 
Bird's nest 
Bird-snars 
Birth 

Bite 
Bitter 
Black 
Black 
Black lead 
Black one 


Black skin, whale 
Black skin, whale 
Black akin, whale 


Bladder 


Rlack- tanned leather 


Blade of stecl] 
Blanket 

Rleed 

Blind 
Blindfold 
Blister 
Bliater 
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Im uk’tuk 

Ah koo’to 
Oongaye’o whik 
Top a rek to it 
Im uk’a zrook 
Touk’kook 


Kah ok tuk’too it 


Shung ow’ro 
Kob’a roon 

Ko mor‘ra 
Nau’ook 
Og’alok 

Е yar‘ok 
Tol’la 

Mug’wa 

Кор la oo’tin 
Tig lu rvk’toak 
Ah ro‘vay 

Pah look’ta 
Ovleet 

Ma loo gi'a sok 
In’yok 

Neh che'nok 
Oo ma zib’o 
Pe cha rik 

Е che mal'o 
Ah kook’a look 
Tap’che 
Perik‘a 

Na wing’a way 
Na wing’i chuk 
As she’a 

A se’ret 
So’whot 
We a kok’to 
Woon a ye’ok 
Attan’e 

Ong a ru’'rum 
Ong a ruit 
Chim’o га 
Ush’uk 

Oo re gelik 
Ting me‘ak 
Kah‘ a 

Ting me’ret 
Chap poo’te 

Se ıık’netik 
On’e rook 
King mok’tit 
Alı'kok 

Tawk to’ak 
Mun ok'to ak 
Oo rok/sa kon 
Tawk ta loo’ret 
Muk’tuk 
Kuh’tuk 
Muk’tnnz 

Nat ketchu 

Se lung‘ok 
Chow we'rnk 
Oo Нр’а ra 
Owk’e to 

Tap ре’Ко 

Nat tu’ea 
Poo'we 

Е Ки kım’a 
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Bliszard 
Block and tackle 
Block and tackle 
Blood 

Blow breath 
Blow nose 
Blow nose 
Blue 

Blue bird 
Blush 

Boat, open 
Boat, cloacd 
Boil 

Boil over 
Bolt 

Bolt 

Bone 

Bone, remove 
Bonfire 

Book 

Book 

Boot 


E re lak’choak 
An o’ko lak 
Na lake’e gah 
Owk 

Cha bla ok’to 
Kok ik’cho 
Kok uktanga 
Tawk rek‘to ak 
Oo ke uk tow’ruk 
Ka rek pul’uk to 
Oo me’ak 
Ky’ak 

Kol lek’to 

Pa too whok’to 
Ko ka ok‘tit 
Ke In’ta 
Chal’nok 

Chal nok'cho 
Ek woil’aro 
Mop po’gah 
Kal le’ket 
Kum’ma 


Boot, bottom of sole Che bo’a 


Boot, deer 
Boot, deer 
Boot, long 
Boot, long 
Boot, short 
Boot. heel 
Boot instep 
Boot laces 
Boot soles 
Boot tap 
Boot upper 
Border 
Border 
Bother 
Bottle 

Bottle 

Bottle 
Bottle, small 
Bottom 
Bottom 

Bow, ta shoot 
Bow, of a ahip 
Box 

Box, нтаЙ 
Box, very small 
Boy 

Boys 

Boy, half grown 
Bracelet 
Rracelet 
Bracelet. 
Bracelet 
Bracelet, bead 
Rracelet wire 
Brain 

rain 

Brant 

Brant 

Brass 

Bread 

Bread 

Bread, hard 


Bread, hard 


Pin a’kuh 

Nal lo’it 
Kon’muk-ip pwo‘shuk 
Akooptik’ten 

Ni ho’yet 

Kim me’a 

Al lo’a 

Зе ne’a 

At tung’a 

Un’ye 

Kong’a 

Ok koo’ra 

Ale geet’ko tah 
Shu goon na ah gah‘tin 
Toak a la yonk’to 
Tok a la you tow’ruk 
Mish o ak’to 
Mish о oak’tow ro 
Nat’kah 

Nab talı'za 

Pe ahik’she 
Sho’wa 

A upu’'kot 

А upe’karook 
Soo loo zow'’rook 
U ile gah 

П Пе yar дак 
Nugat pe zi’lo 
Tah « chet’ka 
Ta’yıuk 

Tah е al’ret 

Ta yak’ret 

Tah vat chate 
Tale gow'ro 
Kok’e chuk 

Kah ek’tok 

Neg’a leh 

Luk lik 

Cha wil’rok 

Chin Шиа 
Poon ih 

Kok’o 

Kok’e lah 
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Cloak, long 
Cloak, short 
Cloak, heavy 
Cloak, put on 
Cloak. put on 
Clock 

Close 

Close 

Clonet 

Cloth 

Cloud 
Cloudleas 
Clondleas 
Coal 

Cod fish 
Coftin 
Cohabit 

Coil 

Cold 

Cold, intense 
Colic 

Collar bono 
Comb 

Come 

Come 

Come not 
Come in 
Come in, may I 
Coming 
Coming, ia not 
Coming, they are 
Coming after 
Coming home 
Companion 
Compass, may 
Compass, may 


Companaes, dividers 


Completed 
Comrado 
Concert 
Confirm 
Congratulate 
Conauined 
Consumed 
Continue 
Cook 
Cooking 
Cooked 
Copper 
Cord 
Cormorant 
Corn, bunion 
Corral 
Correct 
Correct 
Cotton vrass 
Cotton wrass 
Cotton »talk 
Catton wood 
Convh 
Cough 
Count 
Coubinte olts 
Cousin 

Cover 

Crab 
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Too}’wah 

Ah koo ey’took 
Chnm о rek‘to 
Atil’ago 

Oo e vug’aya 
Toak tuk to’ak 
Mahtwo’ret 
Periktok’totin 
Anok’awik 
Ovukwil’ auk 
Kal'luk 

Kal lo‘a chuk 
Ril la’luck 
Alo’a 
Kaloog’a ra 
Sov’loon 

Koo ya goo’tin 
Og a la now'ra 
Alapnh’ 

Al a pak’took 
Nok’a-elun 
Kon too’ka 

E la шо 
Kyle 

Киа 

Kı netuk 

К chuck a’ tin 
Е chuk a пога 
Ky’ro 

An nun neak’to 
Kyle ang’a 
Ki'ret-tum ah‘rah 
Kine ak’to 
Ang’ vow 
Oo’muh 

Tok to’crho 

Ko ka ге' НЕ 
Oo gin uk‘tuk 
Ong' vow 

Sow vok’to it 
Kan uk’‘ra 

Ko ya‘rook 
Nu woot'ka 
Хи шего 

Oy land tuk 
Ерай 1:0’a 

Oot koo'che 
Oot kah 

Ko noo/yok 
Ok пилок 
Kong а vo’kok 
Unt'moke 
Kong’o vok 
Ong ео 

Хи е gal 1075 
Pod lı'rok 
Рети 

№ Ка.а го’И 
Nimm! 

Ко Ц сви 
Noo with 

К, pect he va 
Ки:наа toi 
Unakrtes 
Metto’a 

Ро ju ba ak 


Crab 

Crab 

Crab 

Crack 

Crane 

Crane tripod 
Cranky person 
Craw 

Craw 

Crazy 

Crazy 

Crock 

Crisp 

Crook 
Crooked 
Crooked, very 


Crosa, upright piece 


Crons- bar 
Сгояя how 
Crossing 
Crossing 
Crown 
Crush 
Crush 
Cry 

Cub 

Cuff 

Cup 

Cup 
Curlew 
Curso 
Curve 
Cut 


Cut with womau's 


knife 
Cut with knife 
Cut with scissors 
Cut np, I 
Cut you 
Datfodil 
Dam 
Damp 
Dance 
Dance 


Dance of exhaustion 


Dark 
Dark, very 
Darken 
Darken 
Darling 
Dart 
Daughter 
Daughter 
Day 
Daylicht 
Dead 
Dead 
Deaf 

Deal 


Deep 


Deep 

Der 

Deer, winter 
Deer, чинииет 
Deer, white 
Deer, young 


Kok’kook 

Nig a rok’puk 
E la hoyhayet 
Eon’neh 

Tah tiz’a rok 
Nog’a ruk 

Kig look to ak 
Poo ye'ga 

Poo ev’ak 

Ke nunr'aroa 
Til ki'yok 
Koog ru'rok 

E lek’se mer uk 
Pah ret'a 

Al o'ra 

Nal lo’ret 

Nuk peruk 


Qon na ahedl’nor uk 


Sat koo'lik 
Nok toh leti‘choa 
Nok tok'to a 
Kob ro’n 

Oo «око 

Oo liga 

Ke в rook 

Ab a ru talik 
Shuk a mit'ka 
Kale gow’ro 
In u gow’ro 
Shoo oop'tork 


Tow'yok-sing oon’a 


Mung © chuk 
In’yo 


Oo loo га’те 
Chow we'tuk 
Chal’e gah 

Е rok se lung @ 
E rok не Jwtin 
Ma lu kut‘tow ro 
Pal uk tit 
Mok’lık 

Ро аГ’а rah 

Po a‘la ra 

It hile ah‘ro 
Tawk terak 
Tawk to ak’pnk 
Tawk too’tin 
Tal’nok 

Na koo she ak’to 
Na leah 
Pana 

Pun efa 

Oo Ши’рик 

Oo bluke 
Toak’ı ro 
Noon’a-sin’ik 
Tos luk‘tuk 
Ow'tin 

F tik til ang’a 
Е shoo te 
Toutoo 

Oo ke u'ik 

Oo рии ralı'me 
Koo пели 


No'whok 


Eye-glasees 
Eye of a needle 
Face 

Fade 

Fail 

Failed 

Fall 

Fall over 
Family 

Fan 

Far 

Fast 

Fasten 

Fat 

Fat person 
Father 
Father-In-law 
Fathom 
Fear 

Fear 

Feared 
Feather 
Feather 

Feel 

Кос 

Ее! араг 
Female 

Few 

Fight 

File 

File 

File 

File 

File 

Filing 

Fin 

Find 

Find not 
Fine weather 
Finger 1 
Finger 2 
Finger 3 
Finger 4 
Finger, thamb 
Finger-nails 
Finger-joints 
Finished 
Finished, not 
Fir 

Fir 

Fir 

Fir 

Fire 
Vire-place 
Fish 

Fishes 
Fish-hook 
Fish-ling 
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On’ok 

Pook shak‘tak 
Kat chug’a 
Kom wit’kon 
Erit 

Kob Iu'it 

Kim me go it 
E’rit оо’ chuk 
Ere’gak 

E'gra 
Ke’nowk 

Е chook’lo a 
Pe uk’pab 

Pe uk’w ak 
Ki yaw'ro 

O lvo’rok 

Nal ша 

Pat koo (ак бок 
Oon a sik‘took 
Shuk a sho’a rone 
Nu o go ty’cho 
Ook’ aruk 

Ko in’ u rook 
Al’pa 

Ong в yo kong’ek 
Е chung’neh 
Hah‘neota 

E ta‘rok 

Е kche’ak 
Mut koo’a 

Mit koon‘ik 
Tap pe’choke 
E te’ gite 

Al le’ gro 

Ok an’ok . 
Ame ok’tua 
Tig a lo’a 

Pin yah a go’ra 
Pe now’gan 
Pin yow’a 

Ab yeh’ok 

Az oak’tua 
Pin yowk’toong ı 
Tal ik hu’ it 
Pah ket’kega 
Pat chu ang’a 
Nip tok‘took 
Tik’eh 

Ka tek’a lik 
Mik’o lik 

Е tik’kook 
Koob‘loo 

Ku kweet 

Im u lira 
‘luz ra’va 

Tul ven’e cho 
Na pak too’it 
Ke ru’pe ak 
Оо nok’ant: 

Pin’ vuk 
Ik’nek 

Ik nek’awik 
Ah Kal‘look 
Ah К 
Nik’ehik 

E po tung’a 


Fish-pole 
Fish-pole 
Fish-net 
Fissure 

Five 

Five of them 
Flag 

Flag 

Flag 
Flag-pole 
Flame 
Flapping 
Flat 
Flattened 
Flaw 

Flea 

Flesh 

Flint 

Flint 
Flint-scraper 
Flint-dresser 
Flipper 

Flirt 

Floor 

Floor 

Flour 

Flour 
Flower 
Flukeon 
Flukes 
Flate, with teeth 
Flute, with needle 
Fly 

Fly 

Fly, blue-bottle 
Fly, blue-bottle 
Fly, v. 

Foam 

Fog 

Fug 
Fog-horn 
Foggy, is 
Following 
Fool 

Foolish 

Foot 

For 

Foreign 
Forget 

Fork 

Fork, table 
Fork, table 
Fork, creok 
Four 

Four of them 
Fox, blue 
Fox, red 

Fox, white 
Fox, white 
Fox, white 
Fox, white 
Fox, cross 
Fox, cross 
Fox, silver-black 
Fox, silver black 
Freezing 


A bah In hafta 
Mun’uk 
Ko’bra 

Oak sung’ok 
Tal’o ma 

Та oe man’ik 
Tok’o yo 

Ow 1е Ха 

Е la‘le . 
Na poy’oke 

Е pir a vea 
So ek ru it'ta it 
E la‘che 

Е la tnm’ne 

Е ke cheftit 
Puk la ya’ok 
Nek’a 
Kook’shook 
Koo wuk‘sruk 
Ung'mah 

Kig le 
Chit’kwo 

Ang a chak a chuk’cho a 
Nat’tah 

Nat chect 
Noo kah’ah 
Ку и cha/ok 
Mo lu Кага 
Chok'puk 

Ab ki’chung 
Kırret 

Mun ek’chuk 
A nok’luk 

Na lu’ga ret 
Оо a u’bak 
Nib a wbuk 
Ting’a ro 

Kap oot’lok 
Tap tik’to 
Tap took’took 
Kook ti’took 
Tap ahu’a why 
Tnw’o rah 

Tit kok 

Ke nung ok’to 
Tig go’tit 

Oon el’o 

In u pe’a 

Po woke’to 
Na’crane 

Kok ez’rit 
Koo keit 
Kong’een 

So sanı'at 

Зе ватар 
Ke en rok'tu ra 
Ky uke'to 
Koush’kok 

Pe kovsh’'kok 
Ko re’gah 

Te re in’do a 
Kien'rak 

Е law'ret 

Ker en uk’'tuk 
Tin’oop 

Kok it ke gah’tin 
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Half 

Half 

Half 

Half 

Half of a thing 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 
Hammer 

Hand 

Hand in hand 
Hand to me 
Handle, v. 
Handle of knife 
Handle of ax 
Handle of scraper 
Handsome 
Hand 


Hang up 


НЫ 


Heart 
Heart-burn 
Heaven 
Heaven 
Heavy 
Heel 

Ней 

Нер 

Heip 

Hen 

Her 

Hets 

Here 

Here пом 
Hi Ww 

Ии« onzh 
Nigh 

High towering 
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Ah wig a luk’puk 


Attun’e a wig a luk‘pak 


Ko pin‘na yak 
Ko’pah 

Iglupe’a 

Kow woo’te 
Kowt 

Kuz ru'tok 
Kuz’rute 

Ah re’gite 

Tasse oak’ took 
Tam ut’cho 

Te Кате ve’a 

С poo'zruk 

С po’a 

Ос] ge’lik 

Se tang’e rook 
Ne win nok'took 
Kok st’ kab 

Koo уе] goo’chetin 
Te ek’to ak 
Eek’kik 

Oo kal'ik 

Chang uk’too ruoka 
An’ oot 

Ka el’ro 

Ta kum’a-po'gah 
Ta kum’ase meruk 
Ok a yok’o a yoo 
Nash a to’cha 
Pa’ya 

Oo le ma gow'rok 
Kot la pow'ruk 
Oo me chook’too 
Ton yo yok’tu tin 
Kok’tit 

Kiz ra gow’ik 
Kil’ruk 

Kilreh 

Kiz ra gowik’ok 
Nn ve ro‘it 

Nip ti’luk 

E’'lah 

No a ko’ko 

Ana nok'tu 

Te »hi’ro 
Oo'mun 

Ov muta 

Oo ma’ta 

Kun nok’to ak 
Kung’ouk 
Rong'o 

Oko wi’chuk 
Кое wik’a 

То koad‘rook 

Pu wat‘ing 

Nu ln whok’to 
Ok wana sel da 
Ela 

eelvat 

"Га ınan'a 

Мила 

Qo Too mit Tara 

1; choop’cha look to 
МиЪ a chan’a 
Kung ık'took 


ES ES A SS rn. 


Hole, torn 
Hole in ground 
Honeet 

Hood 

Hoof 

Hook 

Hop 

Horizon 

Hot 

House 

House traders 
House, summer 
How 


How much or many 


Howl 

Hug 
Hungry 
Hungry 
Hungry 
Hungry 
Hunter 
Harry 
Hurry 

Hurt 

Hurt 

Hut 
lusband 
Husband 

I 

T have 

Iam uncertain 
Ice 
Ice-cream 
Ice piko 

Ico pressure 
Ice scratcher 
Ice flaw 
Icicle 

Idle 
TU-tempered 
Immovable 
In 
Indifferent 


| Intercourse 


Intercourse 
Intercourse 
Inside 
Inverted 
Iron or steel 
Is for 

It is there 
Island 

It 


Al’eh 

Nip ter'uk 

Tig a la ute'chah 
Nash’oon 

Mik’a 

Kok a zru'ok 
Now ye rok'tuk 
Al on’ok 

Oo nok’to 

Ig ala 

Ig a lo‘puk 

Too’ pik 
Kom’mo 

Kap sin’ik 

Ma goo‘ruk 

Ye kik’a 

Near a chuk toong’ a 
Na ka chak’loon a 
Kah’ cha 
Kah’tu’a 

Too we’ket 
Shuk kelly 
Shup kwer’uk 
Ar’ah 

Nin nok‘to 

Too puk’a rook 
Oo wing’a 

Oo we'ga 

Оо wung’a 
Kok’it-ko’ne 
Kan o’me 

Se’ku 

Al lupe’to ak 
Toag 

Е boo го’аК 
Az’o gown 

Е ke che’tet 
Koo choo’le gah 


Sava ak’choong teong a 


Kap zha’rook 
Sin’ik 

Kah mun’n 
Shung’e cho 
Koveg‘ala pelu 
Koo ya goo'ta 
Ko ke ko ag’a lo 
H yo’ne 

Le’rek 
Chow'wik 
Oon’a 

Tuz’ra ok’pe 
Ka kek'tah 
Elah 


Love, I 
Love, you 
Lump 
Lung 
Lustfal 
Lynx 
Mad 

Mad 


Maggot 
Magnifying glass 
Maid 


Make 
Male 
Male 


Mammoth } 
Mastodon 


Mastodon ivory 
Man, nativo 
Man, white 
Man, white 
Man, white 
Man, negro 
Man, old 


Man, native, plural 


Marline-aplike 
Marıwut 
Marrow 
Marrow of bone 
Marry 
Marry 
Marten 
Mask 
Mast 

Mat 
Matches 
Match safe 
Mate 
Mate 
Mattreas 
Me, mine 
Measure 
Meat 

Melt 

Men 
Menses 


Menues, excessive 
Menses, exceasive 


Маеог 
Meteor 
Mica 

Mid- night sun 
Mineral. red 
Mink 
Mirae 
Mirave 
Mirage 
Mirror 
Mislaid 
Miss 

Mitten 
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Toolik 

Tam uk to’a 
Pat che ang’a 
Pat kon e’cho 
Nip’pe 
Koo’maik 

Na ko og’a ra 
Na ko ag a gin 
Ok lum’ok 

Poo’ waih 

Pal ig er ak tow’tin 
Nu to’ya 

Kin nung’a roa 
Kun ook’too 
Koo maik 

Kin u gah’ro 
Nu le ak che’a 
Sa vak’to 
Ong’von 
A‘yoon 


Ke lig’a buk . 


Ke lig kom nok ne go/a 
In’uko 

Na lah’ınuto 
Tan’ik 

Kob loo’na 
Tawk ta loo'’rum 
Ong a yo kog'nok 
In’weet 

Е zro’gown 
Soek’sreck 
Pot’ka 

Pot ka tol’nok 
Pig’a 

Nu le owk’kel owk to 
Kap we to’ak 
Kenowk 
Napak’tit 

Tep kal’nate 

Е kooftit. 

Е koo te‘ra 

Е ga'lı 

Ni pung’a 

Е kib’era 

Оо wung’a 

Oo rah‘ah 
Хок’ 

Ow'ka 

In‘ weet 

Ox Iek to'ak 
One си а ГО’ 
Ozrekeru’vuk 
ОНА 

ko va‘nek 

Ale vo 

Ne pe leak /shek 
Wirchok 

Гете ah puk 
Oho weet elena 
пе khehvah 

\е пре kok’to 
ТАЙ ох to’a 
Sha nit’to 

Ne la‘to 

Ot kot/ok a 


ee eee ee — 


Mitten 

Mitten 

Mole, lemming 
Mole, pimple 
Monkey-wrench 


Month 
Moon 


Moon, now 


Moon, firat quarter 


Moon, full 


Moon, last quarter 


Moon, olıl 
Moon, Ist phase 
Moon, !d phase 
Moon, 34 phase 
Moon, 4th phase 
Moose 

More 

Morning 
Morning star 
Morsel 
Mosquito 
Mosquito, lony 
Moss, rea 
Moss, furl 
Moss, reindeer 
Mosa, reindeer 
Мова, berry 
Moth 

Mother 

Mother 
Mother-in-law 
Motion 
Mountain 
Mountain 
Mountain sheep 
Mountain sheep 
Monse, brown 
Mouse, brindle 
Mouse, pray 
Mouth 

Move 

Move of 
Multitude 


i Mushroom 
‚ Mushroom 


Murie 

Musie 

Mus. instrument 
Mus. instrament 
Mu=sk-ox 
Musk-rat. 


| Muslin 
| Mussel 
' Mussel 
| Mustache 
" Maoatache 
' Muzzle 


My place 


' Мухше 


Nail 
Naked 
Niue 


. Name 


Narrow 
Naval 


Ite kot o ka 
Ite’kon 

A win‘yate 
Oup’tuk 
Ore’yowk 


Tat keh 


Nu boil’ane 
Now ak'tuk 

Im ng o lik tik‘toa 
Ke mook'to 

Tat ke lang‘ne ak cho 
QOo'me-ang vo'te 
Ab a tok’pa 

Vo leet'took 

Оо me 2h lok’te 
‘Tuo to’kwok 
Shu‘lay 

Ah koh’go 
Og’a го 

Chu la pe’toak 
Kik tou‘ate 

Nu e yok'a rook 
Nuyara ke 
Mon’eak 
Oome’chat 
Ne'kaht 
So’whot 

Mal u/yre uk 
Ah’ka 

Ah Кира 

Опт ung’uk 

Ow la tin 

Ее 

Oo’men 

Imp na‘ok 

‘Too too imp’ni 
Poo kook‘tit 
Ke Ion mu’tik 
Oo genv’nok 

Kal oo’ kin 

ОА то 

Ow lume 

In n ba ook‘took 
Ah yo'ok 

Ah re pah‘on yok 
Yaw hoo’te 

Ah tate gal ult 
Ah tuk’atong 
Ah tukton’ra 
Oo tung mong 
Kep gallape 
Nag rvvok 

Ah veok 
Alv‘avok 

Oo muktin’e 

Oo me nek 

Oo hrow tit 

Oo wapıiin/le 
Kopal'ık 

Ke knik 

Ting una 
Ot'kah 

In‘a le 
Oktoo'ret 
kKol’echo 


Pipe, fancy 
Pipe cleaner 
Pitch or toss 
Plait 

Plane 

Plane 
Planing-knife 
Planing-knife 
Platform 
Play 

Plenty 
Plenty 
Plover 
Plover 
Plover, black belly 
Pocket 
Pocket 
Pocket 

Point, n. 
Point, v. 
Poise 

Poke (alr bag) 
Poko (air bag) 


Poke (air bag, whale) 


Poke (air bag) 
Polo 

Poor person 
Poor person 
Poor flesh 
Popgun 
Porcupine 
Porcupine 
Porcupine 
Possession 
Pot 

Pot 

Pot 

Potato 
Potato 
Potato 
Pouch 

Pour 

Pour 

Pour down 
Ponr out 
Poverty-stricken 
Powder 
Powder flask 
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Tig а за ток 
Kong’a look 
Or’a late 

Ow eka 

Ap woak‘to 
She 

She’oak 

Е roo voo’ak 
E be’ruk 

Il a’oon 

Al’ kin 
Kig’lik 
Kom’e gown 
Pe u’ka 

Hoo moo ok’to ak 
Maw'na 
Cha’nok 
Che na’ya 
Koin’yok 
Chu ba lafta 
Nah lu’kate 
Pil gi’rok 
E’koon 

E lak toofak 
Mik ik 

Ky u’ta 

Е keh’geet 


Al lay chook’toong a 


Am a lok’tuk 
Ama€lituk 
Nashat to olik 
Е rez’go vraik 
E lak tel'ik 
Ek’a we 

Eag a we’e kin 
Kaw ma we'it 
Tig a rah‘ah 
Ong a na’nok 
Po took kah‘took 
Tog a ro’pok 
Ab a tok’puk 
Ah wuk tok’puk 
Pook’sruk 

Az wu tok’to 

П eak’puk 

Tl eak’chuk 
Pan uk too’tin 
Shoo poo’wa 

E lah’ ka aook 
King ok’a look 
Е lup kwo'tok 
Pe’gah 

Ko lip’se 

Oot. Koo’chik 
Lub lnabah 
Oot‘kwe 
Put’kweet 
Sha’ro 

Til om ni u‘te 
Koo ve'ga 
Коо’ха 

Снак еБооЛа rea 
Koo vim 

E hung a го’а 
Ok а rum’ik 
Ok aruk’clute 


EE ee ee ee =, ee ee — 
— — nn Bi 


: Present 


Press 
Pretty 
Prickly 
Primers 
Ptarmigan 
Ptarmigan 


Ptarmigan, hooded 


Puberty 
Puffin 

Pull 

Pull 

Punch (rivet) 
Punk 

Pup 

Pup 

Purple 
Pursuers 
Push 

Pat 

Pyrite 
Quack 
Quick 

Quill 

Quit 
Radial, wild 
Raft 

Rain 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Rainbow 
Raining 
Raise 
Ramrod 
Rapid 
Rapids 
Raven 
Raw 
Razor 

Read 

Ready 
Recently 
Receptacle 
Red 
Reflection 
Reflection 
Reloading tools 
Reloading tools 
Reloading tools 
Remuining 
Remember 
Remove (take otf 
teturn 
Returned 
Roverse 
Rovolver 

tib 

Rice 
Rich 
Rifling 


‚ Right 


Right side 
Rim 

Ringe 
Ring 
Ringworm 


Pigs ren 

Nat kut/ka ` 
Ah re’ga 

Тр kol nok’to 
Ik na gram’ik 
Kah’way 

О kos're gaik pe ab‘rook 
Ok oz re gew’ik 
Wing ik to’ak 
Ke lung’ok 
Nook ata'ya 
Che ung’s roo 
Ke ka gown 
Ap pi’to 

King me ah’rook 
Ke moo’good 
Tung uk’to ak 
О nik’kik 

Shog poo loo’a 
Shum’na 

Ik’ nek 

Ka toak’kook 
Kel a man’ik 
Te tak zro’gah 
At/a 
Kwik’nek 

Koo а whok’tit 
She la’look 
Too loo'muk 
Oov wan’uk 
Chaw'’ne 

She la look’to 
Mi uke’to 

Pow la’yo 

Kel и ro‘ak 
Tap ka'nite 
Too loo’a 

Ah ook’chook to a 
Pik cho'in 
Chah ok'tuk 
Ah min’olt 
lkth’vok 
Poay'ra 

Karek cho’ak 
Ta kung’a 
Tok’ha 

Cha vow’ te 
Kok a retik 
‘Too'tik 

Ong a vang’ik pe 
Lu’bet 
Poalo’go 

Oo tik’took 

Oo tektin’e 
Le'rek 

Ik lo per’o 

Too loo’me 
Savakor’a 
Oomnla 

Ko og‘aru 

Ah knialo 

Oo whil yig’a 
Ah me’chuke 
Katuk alum’a 
Aa ka me'tuk 
Ne gov’u 
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Short 

Short 

Shot, я. 
Bhot. 
Shoulder 
Shonider-blade 
Shoulder-strap 
Shove 
Shove in 
Shorel 
Shovel 
Shovel 
Show 
Shrimp 
Shrimp 
Shrimp 
Shroud 
Shrabbery 
Shut 

Shut door 
Shut up 
Sick 

Side 

Side 
Sideway 
Sigh 

Billy 

Silver 
Sinew 
Sinew 

Sing 

Sink 

Sister 
Sister 
Sister 

Sit 

Sit 

Six 

Six 

Six of them 
Skates 
Skeleton 
Skin, human 
Skin, animal 
Sky 

Sky 

Slap 

Slate 

Slate 

Sled 

Sled, low 
Sled, one man 
Sled-track 
Sleep 
Sleeping 
Sleet 
Sleeve 
Slice 

Slide 

Slide: 

Sling 
Slippers 
Slop-bucket 
Sloagh 
Slang-shot 
Small 
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Ni‘chok 

Ni shoofra 
Kok a roy’ah 
Kog ra‘ek 
Too’e gah 
Ka ati'ga 
Kuh yoo'ta 
Pe kok’tin 
Ko he'wik 
Noo’ah 
Pict’roon 
Pig’ozoot 
Tow'took 

Ig le’a 

Ig ne'ek 
Now lan’ok 
Poong’a 

Ok реек 

Oo mig’le ta 
Oo mig‘le pe 
Е ek'tut 
Ап’а nah 
Kat’cho 
Shan’o kok 
Ik a vuk’to 
An ukta puk’to 
Ook wok to ro’a 
O’whok 
Ewal’oo 
Eyalu 

At toil’oo 

Ko veru‘n 
Ni’ya 
Ni/yung 
Nook’a 

In ovk’te nek 
ОК о wo'tin 
Ok vin‘i le 
Ah cheg’a ret 
Ok vin le‘ne 


Ку ya yar'til leet 


Too noo’ok 
Oo win’ok 
Ah’me 

Kol lufit 
Ke'lak 
ЕК’а rok 
On’nok 

Tan nal’ook 
Оо ne’et 
Kom mo’te 
Oon a zrook’tuk 
Tu mon’eat 
Sin’ik 

Sin Ио 
Me shwlook 
I alıa’a 
Tir’a lu 

Ki va to’ak 
Che che‘ru 
FE’'hlook 

Pin u’ra 
Koo va’yo 
Tash’ak 
Ow'ya 
Mik’ero 


— -. = acer cre errr se cae aes em erm ee rep 


Smell 

Smile 
Smoke 
Snail, sea 
Snake 
Snare 
Snare 
Sneeze 
Snipe 

Snipe 

Snipe 

Snoro 
Snow, fallen 
Snow, fallen 
Snow, falling 
Snow house 
Snow house 
Snow lıonre 
Snow house 
Snow-blind 
Snow-bird 
Snow-bird 
Snow-birnl 
Snow-bird 
Snow-slıoos 
Snow-atorm 
Snow-drift 
Snowing 


#8 


Зоар 

Soft 

Soft soil 
Soften 

Sole 

Some 

Song 

Sona 

Soot 

Sore 
Sorrel], wild 
Sorry 
Sound, or gulf 
Sound (noise) 
Soup 

Soup 
Soath 
South 

Span 
Speak 
Speak 
Spear, bird 
Spear, xeal 
Spear, seal 


‚ Spear, seal 


Spear, whale 
Speckled 
Speckled 
Spectacles 
Spectacles 
Spilt 

Split 

Spoilt 
Spoon 
Spoon 

Spots on moon 


Ko ne ah'wa 

Ig low пр chuk’cho 
E’cho . 
Scha look’a yok 
Nu mug’ailk 
Ne’yok 

Toak a look’shok 
Tog a yuk’puk 
Noo’a lak 

I vub’uk 

Tal ig’o wait 
Ko moi’zuk 
A’poon 

Ah ne ah’poon 
Kon oek’cho a 
An’o yok 

An nu’yok 

An a weclok 
Ap’e yok 

Е ga look’to 

A mond 'iuk 

A mow tok’puk 
Oo ke uk tow'ra 
Ah what tal © zow’ro 
Tag’e look 

Kon ech puk’to 
Kap’e gah 

Kon eek’a rah 
Munt’na 

Yo kok'koon 
Me al’o 
Owek’to 

Ook a ru’a 

Ka roop to/ak 
At tuny’a 

Оо’та 

At to’a lu 

Ek a yang’a 
Pow'la 

Kil’ye 

Kong’a look 
Kot tung’a go ra 
E‘In 

Ab tuk’kwoi 
Im’a kok 

Al loo’ra 
Oone’a luh 

Оо mud Ink 

At. lik’a chan 
Kan’uk 

Alva bah 

Moo e yat/ing 
Мак aet/nk 
Tuo'ka 

Toak’pe 

Nowa luk 

Ko kood’look 
Og lek to‘ak 

FE rek’a rah 

р, zre'zak 

Koo ve'ro 

Oo leK’shuk 
Teo’'pe-ko’zrook 
Allo’tok 

Al lu‘tok 

In une op kwo’tah 
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There Oo woo'ne Towel Ek‘nune 

These Tapkwo Tower Oo kee’ok 

They Oo’/k wah Town Too pukern it 
Thick Мок too’ruk Track Too’may 

Thick Ib bru’ra Tracks Too’mon 

Thick weather Mun ok‘to Trade Tawk'se 

Thief Tig a lik to’a Trade Ah ke’chuk 
Thigh In uo'muk Transparent Kit ko ate‘kon 
Thigh Ki u’e Trap Nan na‘reok 
Thimble Tig’s Travail Nib la a го’аК 
Thimble Tig’aga Travail, difficuit Im nachokto’a 
Thin Shat tn’ruk Tree Na pak'took 
Thin Shat’tu Tree climbing Ananoktoak 
Thin Muk too’ka chuk Tree creeper Tyu 

Things Ot lum’ok Trout Oo kwad lu'puk 
This Oo’va Truly Chuk loo ne’cho 
This sido of Ne sho/ne Truth Chuk lu le‘luk 
Thong Ab‘lik Trath Chuk lu’rok 
Those Tap’kwo Tub Oo vok’to 
Those Oo'kwah Tumble Oo ling’le lok 
Thread Oo wal'oo Tamor ОЪ’а rah 
Thread Е ya‘ln Turbot Natak’took 
Thread, intestine Yozowtik’aok Turbot Natang’nok 
Three Ping’inhute Turbot Ik kab’‘nalook 
Throst Toopt u’ra ken Turf Man’o it 
Throbbing Toak tuk to’ak Turn Toom’ago 
Through Pah wun’e Turn around Puwa’neruk 
Throw Pe yuk’auk Tarn back Toom’atin 
Throw Oo te’ka Turn forward Ki neahah’tin 
Thumb Koob’loo Turn over Ok chelok’to 
Thunder Ke lo ok’ru it Turn from Mow ne show tin 
Thus Munt’na Turn from Mu me ek’to 
Tickle Ko in uk tu’ma Turn my Tu’room 

Tide water Toak’kook Turn upward Ki ya’ta 

Tired Cheb а ak’elruk Turn your Tu ra‘tin 

Tired Minook’took Twine Kwip’shok 
Titulate Ah kal ook chok to ak ' Twist Же pik’chin’ia 
Tobacco Topanı'a | Two Hi’pah 
Tobacco, plug Kowk’‘ta i Two Mal’ho 
Tobacco, Rursian To pam ik ре’а | Ugly Nok e week’shu 
Tobacco, Russian Kot’loet-topam’a | Uleer Ko he'wik 
Tobacco, chew Oo’elah | Unbalanced Na ok’sha rook 
Tobacco, chew О ko may’a | Uncertain Kan о mo’ke 
Tobacco leaf Shn тока ro’mo Uncle Kang a yang’me & 
Tobacco sack Til om ni пе Under Ko wek'to ak 
Toboggan Che cho ok to’a T’ndo An uk’cho 
Toboggan She to whok’tif | Unit Il о’ lok 
To-day Oo bin’puk Unroll Oo shoo gwit'ka 
Toes, big Pootoo’go TToxeen Tow toong/ik pe 
Toes, little Koob’loo | Urntie Ung a wil’kin 
Toggle In im’une Vntie Сл ob’ro gi 
Tomcod Anza le ok‘puk Unwell An’a nah 
To-morrow Qo hlak’o | Unwind Ne lep’toon 
Tongue Oo'kok Up Mi yo'lo 
Tongue Ou wa Upright Nuk puk’too 
Tools Chavowte Upright Nuk pero 

Top Nato’a Upaide down Le'rek 

Top-sail Ko le’ra Up to there Me chok‘to tin 
Torn Al ik’ta Trine Kwi'ro 

Torn Te ler’ko Un Oo wug’oot 
Tossing balls chands) E gadu-u ана’ СО Valley Kut ko nel’e ot 
Tossing balls (hands) E va‘lu-ke cho’na Vanish At a sheet’she 
Tossing balls (feet) Nuk рав Vapor Poo с yowk’to 
To there E sho‘ne Vein Tah’ok 

Tough Te upe‘tak Venereal Nok’e rook 
Towel Im a’yo Venereal sores Ke lik/she 


Winter darkness 
‘Winter darkness 
Wipe 


Wish-bone 
Wish-bone 
Wolf 

Wolf 
Wolk, dark 
Wolverine 
Woman 
Women 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood (limbs) 


Work 
Worm 
Woand 
Wreath 
Wring 
Wrinkle 
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Kop lo‘tok 

Shi kin‘ye luk 
Pe’yok 
Cha’wik-al o’ra 


" Mit ko’a 


Роза mak 

A moh‘oak 

A mow’o 

Е goh'a lik 
Kap’wo 

Ok an’ok 

Okan‘ite 

Ke rwit 

Ke’rook 

Ke га’ © 

Tak ig er‘ie-ke’rook 
Sa vak’to 

Too let’chuk 

Е Копа 

Ke pit ching’a го а 
Kit’look 
Е mon ik’ten 


Wrist 
Writing 
Writing 
Yawn 
Year 

Year (next) 
Yellow 

Yes 
Yesterday 
Yesterday 
You 

You (familiar) 
Yon are 
You have 
Yon will 
Young boys 
Young girl 
Young girls 
Young man 
Young men 
Yours 


Ty uno'ka 
Og lak'to 

Min u ok tok’to 
Ow chow’to 

Oo ke’ok 

I pah’go 

Е chook’to ak 
Ong ek’to 

Oo noo’mon 

Ik pag rah’puk 
U’we 

Oo’ma 

Е lip’cho 

П im’ne 
Elip’tin 

Na gat pe gi lo 
Wa ge uk’sak 
Nu ge uk sow’ro 
Nu gat pe’a 

Nu gat pe ah'ro 
Е lip’che 
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А. koop tik‘ta Long deer boote 
A. koo’puk Evening 

A. koo puk a loo’ra Sat 

Ala pah Cold ‘ 
А] а pak’‘took Very cold 

Al а pah yak’took Intense cold 
Al © ga’ret Small cogarook seal 
Al о gect’ke ta Border 

Al’ogo Mica 

Al’ch Ripped 

Al ep’e ta Back and forth 
Al geet/cho Could not 

Al gong’a Birth 

A lek'tah Tear, tattered 
A lik’to Full of holes 
Al lay chook'toonga Play 

Al le’gro : Feldspar 

Al lo’‘ke gy Have they gone 
Allook’to a Lick 

A] loo’ra Soup 

Al la’e kut Dock weed 

Al lupe’to ak Ice-cream 
Allureuk chum'na Put on coal 

Al la‘tok Spoon 

Alo Crooked 

Alo’a Coal 

Al ok’egah Wet 

Al o kle’on Door-mat 

Al on’yok Horizon 

A loot’koo che ne Alone 

Alo’ra Bent 

Al o’tok Spoon 

A lo’ta Violin 

A maga rok’to Sew 

Am a li’‘tuk Plenty 

Am a lok’tuk Much, plenty 
Am © ok’tu a Few 

Am fi ga Joint 

Am nea ru'tit In suocession 
A moh’ook Wolf 

A moktit Humpback salmon 
Am o/kwoi Front 

A moo rok’w ak Doctor frothing 
A moud/luk Snow-bird 

A mowl'’geet Eider-duck 

A mow’lek Eider-duck 

A mow’o Wolf 

An Off 

An‘a nah Sick 

An anok’tu Headache 

An a ve’s Brown duck 
Ana yanp‘ik pe Remaining 

An e’vah Well 
Angachukachuk’choa Flirt 

Ang’yow Companion 
An‘ing Leave 

An ing a ak’pe We aro leaving 
An in’wile Old marmot 
An in’yok Old marmot 

Ап nun пе ak’to Not coming 
Annu’tok Pain 

An nu’'yok Snow house 
An o hok’to ak Climbing 
Anok achook’toon ga Wish to go to a closet 
An ok’a wik Closet 

an ok’/kuk House fly 
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An оКЛа 

An Okla 

An о ko‘luke 
Ano lo rok’to 
An’oot 

An ooftit 
Anows 

An o'wa kah 
An ow ok’loon 
An о\ ti‘luk 
An ow tok’puk 
An ow to la tuo’tek 


An uk’cho 

An uk’ta 

An uk ta puk’too 
An uk ter va’luk 
An uk tok'to 

A nung’ne rah 
Ap'kon 

Ap kwot’e 
А’рооп 

Ар wouk'to 
Arrah 

A se’ret 

A shu’na 

A ahu’rok 

A sha pi ak’'to 
As ke me‘tuk 
At'a 

Абв go 
Atak'ene 

At a shoet’ahe 
At cha kin’gu 
At’chu 

A tig’a 

At il’a go 

At lik’a chaw 

A tow’shek 

A tow she'mo о 
At tan’e 

At tik’a lone-ig’aloo 
At ti’loo 

At toad’lok 
Attoalu 

At toil’vo 

At took’toa 

At tun’e-wit’o 
At tung’a 

At tut‘a 

A tuk a tong’mer uk 
Aus leok’puk 

A ve’ok 

А умо 


А wad'luk 

A what tal в gow’ro 
A win‘yate 

A wuk te chah’tin 
A yo'’many 

A yoon 
А’уооп-не a 
Az'e gown 

Az ro pow'a 

Azu tok’to 
Balapkar 


House fly - 

Alr 

Ship's block 

Kil 

Dog harness 

Paddle 

Wind 

Gale 

Axe 

Hotchkiss riffle 

Kind of bird 

Hotchkiss bullet 
moulds 

Undo 

Visit 

Sigh 

Breathe 

I will go, too 

Whale's spout 

Road 

Road 

Frost, or snow 

Piece 

Ache, hurt 

Berries 

What 

Bad 

Very bad 

Finger ring 

Desist, quit 

Notice 

Weak 

rot out 

Who is ho 

Don't know 

Cloak, coat, shirt 

Put on cloak 

Span 

One 

One of them 

Beyond, after 

lair of stockings 

Grandmother 

Stocking 

Song 

Sing 

Lend 

Out of reach 

Solo ° 

Backbone 

Musical instrament 

Tomcod 

Mussel 

Root, substitute for 
tobacco 

Fathor-in-law 

Snow-bird 

Lemming 

You will send 

Noise 

Malo 

Roostor 

Tee acratcher 

Let it be 

Го 

Tent 
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Е ga го’ь 

Е ga’iah 

Е ge le’kret 

E gohralik 

Е go nhe'to 

Е gow’e re 

E’hot 

Eh’look 

Eh’uh 

E kachook toong’a 
Е ka lu‘ga 

Е ka ma ro’a 
Ek an yany’a 
Е ka re‘chek 
Ekaro’a 
Ek‘s rok 

Е ka ru'la 
ЕК'а we 

Ek che’ak 
Ekchero’a 

Ek che’ro a 
Е ke che'tet 
Е kob’gut 

E ke mealik 
E ke’na 

Е kib’era 

E kit’ku 
Ek‘nune 
Е/Коо 

Е Коо cho’'a 

Е Коо che gah 
Е kook’too tin 
E‘koon 

Е koo'ta 

Е koo’tet 

E koo’te ra 

Е ka kn’kuma 
Е knug’s roa 
Е kung’ne 

E kuth luk’suk 
Ek woil’a ro 
E la’chu 

E la'go 

E’'lah 

E lah in ik’to 
Е lah ka’sook 
E la hoy‘ha yet 
E lak’tel ik 
Бас 

Ean 

Е laa‘ret 
E’late 

E la tum/’ne 
ЕВ u’tet 

E le'tok 

Е lik se meruk 
Е lim’ne 

12 lip’che 

Е lip’cho 

Е lip’tin 

Е lip’tik 

E lite 

Edu 

Е lal’a Ink 

E lap‘kwo tuk 
E luk’tuk 


* 
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Cooked done 
Meteor 

Edge 

Black wulf 
Ashamed 
Temple 
Mountain 
Sling 

Yes 

Lazy 

Mute 
Smoulderin:s 
Sons 
Suspenders 
Kuot in a tree 
Slap 

Deer pen 
Pocket 
Feared 
Afraid 

Ghost 

Edge of shore ice 
Elevated cacho 


Е tung’s 

Е mon ik‘ten 

К moo’gah 

Е movu’ywah 

Е mun’ ak 

En me го’а 

Е nume’ne ak 
Е op’ke lup 

Е pe‘a 

Е pe'goun 

Е pe tung’a 

Е pik chowl’a go 
Е pik’chonn * 


. E pik‘tah 


— ——_ — —  ~—_ — 


kim-fire Winchester ritle _ 


Wound 

Muttress 

(Guns 

Towel 

Scraper 

Elbow 

Elbow 

You асгаре 

Plano 

Matches 

Matches . 

Match box 

Blister 

Poverty-stricken 

Weat 

Black-tanned leather 

Bontire 

Flat 

Him 

He, she, it 

When did he 

Porcupine 

Crab 

Snipe 

Flay 

They are 

Cross fox 
That, it 
Flattened 

Comb 

Yon do it 
turned black 
You have (singular) 

Yours 

You have (Мата) 

You will 

You 

Ile ia 

Sound or gulf 

Back of hand 

Porcupine 

Sanılstone ball 


—— 


E pir’ak 

E pirak’avea 
Е pou chv’a 

E pov'ta 

Е pung’u 

Е rage 

Е ге gak 

E ro ке’ше 

Е re’gik 

Е reb‘aro 

Е rek’che roa 
Е re lukcho’ak 
Е ren’ik 

Его tek'pe go 
Е rwto-im’uk 
Е rez‘go vraik 
Е rik’a gah 

Е ring’ru rok 
E rit 

E rit’kane zuk 
E rit keet’ke 
Е rit shuk’a moo nek 


` E ro kok’liu 


Е rok’se шие a 
Е rok/ae lu tin 
Е roo voy ok 

E ве voo wuk 
Е sha‘ne 


‚ E shaw 081 ook 


Е nlok’kn a 
E sho’wnk 

Е ahuli‘a wik 
F’ahnk 

I tako’ 

E te’pite 


‚ Е tiga rok 
. Е ИК to’a 
‚ Etipehnog’a 


Е tip tilany’a 
Etit’kook 
E'to 


. Е to oh'teo 


Е tugz‘a shaw 


’ Etuk‘too ak 


E at ti let 


. Eva sootit 


Е varlo 

Е vwroak 

E’ru 

Е vuk’che roa 

E wal’o 

Е yah’zra rung па 


Evough 
Wrinkle 

Roll 

Coil, or roll up 
Sea-shell 
Ostracize 
Alder dye 
Sharp 

Cup handle 
Let go 
Finh-lıne 
Sharpen 
Sharpener 
Dull 

Wick 

Flame 

Put a handleon 
Oar 

Let go 
Exclamation of fear 
Eye-zlasevs 

I saw 

Saw 

Орега- ава 
Screen over the dead 
Blizzard 

Cave 

Worn out 
Waterfall 
Plover 
Gorsles 
Dizzy 

Eve 

Warbler 

Leer 

Eyes shut 
Take down 
Ieut up 

You cat up 
Piling up 
Gun-apring 
To them 
(run-caps 
Wing 

Banded seal 
Chimney 
Leather string 
Open 

Feet 

Hearts, of cards 
Tent-dour 
Depth 

Deep 

Little finger 
On 

Snap off 
Wake up 
Plane 

(zone out 
Shavings 
Clam 

Setting hen 
Blister 
Medicine ritea 
Thread or sinew 
Druway 
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Kob row ote'nok 
Kog’a oot 

Kog a rah’yah 
Кор a rab yok’toon 
Ков а ru‘ik 
Kogaru'ma 
Кор la oo’tin 
Кок ok’to 
Kok'e chok 

Ko he’wik 

Ko hy’at 

Ko in uk’too ma 
Ko In’u rook 
Kok a la luk’a 
Kok a lok’a 
Kok a lo'a 
Kok’a re 

Kok’a rotik 
Kok’a rook 
Kok’'a root 

Kok a ru‘rok 
Kok a gra’uk 
Ko Re a Ша 
Kok’‘e lah 

Kok’o tate 
Kok’'e zrit 

Kok ik‘cho 
Kok’ik kak 

Kok ik Ко’по 
Ko kit ke gah'tin 
Ko kit kok’sca 
Kok kook 
Kok‘lee 

Kok me la‘ya 
Kok mol'let 
Коко 

Ko kood’look 
Ко ko voo’ru 
Kok'rate 
Kok’re tik 
Kok’ru a 

Kok ao’it 

Kok sook’to 
Koktit 

Kok'to 

Kok to me ok’tu gah 
Kok uk'tung a 
Ko’kut ° 
Ko'kweet 

Ko la’'to 

Kol echo 
Ko'leet 

Ko le‘pe at 

Ko le’ru 

Ko ling a ok 

Ko ling o talia 
Ko Ир chehfaw ik 
Ko lip’se 

Ko liv ara 

Kol le 

Rol lek ‘to 

Kol let 

Kol lu 

Kol lung’a го а 
Kol uk chu’uke 
Kolu’na 
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Dull-bead fish 
Вась 

Shot 

Shet-gun 

Shot (large) 
Ladle 

Beard 
Leakiny 

Brain 
Running sure 
Catch 

Tickle 

Fat 

Old pantaloons 
New pantalvuns 


. Lip 


Ladle 
Dividers 
Cartridge 
Ariow 
Lead 

Hook 

Whip 

Hard bread 
Shadow 
Fork 

Blow nose 
Hany up 

I have 
Freezing 
Have not 
Crab 

hnee- breeches 
North-cast Alaska 
North-east Alaska 
Hard bread 
Speckled 
When will 
Straw 
Bullet moulds 
Bullet 

Loon 

Jade (stone) 
Нате 
Person's lap 
Suck 

Blow none 
Grooved 
Finger nails 
Above 
Naval 

Ten 

Ten 
Top-aail 
Over 

Nine 

On) stove 
Pot, hettle 
Chain 
Dipper 

Вой 

Dipper 
Basket 
Austere 
Fish hawk 
Give back 


em er eS SS 


Kom’e pown 
Kon’e ro 
Kom maın’mik 


Kom mi cho’s 
Kom mit’kon 
Kom’mo ke 
Kom tnu’te 


Konm’muk-ip pwo'shek 


Kon oi’zuk 
Ko mo le’gy 
Komorra _ 
Kom un’e 

Ko ne ab wa 
Kon ceh’a tah 
Kon ech'cho 
Kon ech puk’to 
Ko ne ok'to 
Kon’e zruk 
Копр’а look 
Копи a yo'kok 
Konzg’een 


Pincers 
Make dark 


Mixture of snow, | 


ries, and deer fat. 
Little dark 
Darkened 
Grave 
Low sled 
Long boots 
Snore 
A plant 
Bean 
In here; in there 
Stink 
Snowing fast 
Snowing 
Snow-atorm 
Smell 
Outaide 
Wild sorrel 
Cormorant 
Fork of a creek 


Kong ik’she veeng’a gah Neck 


Kung iug'a 
Kunz'o 

Konyro 
Kong’ok 
Konz'o vok 
Kone ‘wig nung 
Kon in ik’ke yah 
Kon me gah'ro 
Kon’nah 

Kon neay 
Kon’ne ah 

Kon nerk'to ak 
Kon ov’yok 


’ЖКоп о сок 


Kon vik‘a го 


‚ Kooa wlok’tit 


Koob a rok/pith 
Ко] и 


‚ Кота 


Koo choo le gah 


‚ Roo’ huk 


Koog’am 
Kım wore 
Ko og ати а 
Roo мик 


- Koog mlik 
Kooy rırrok 
‚ Roos zrerttoonik 


Koo ik chu 


' Koo in’yok 


Kook 

Kook’a ru 
Kook’e 

Kook puh 

Kook shooh 

Кос че tuh 
Koo le ana 

Koo le ok’a ги ne 
Koo lun‘oh 
hoor’ moh 


‚ Kooimuk 


Koo nen 
Koo ne'o ag 


Outside 
Happy hunting-groun 
«тата 

Heaven. 
Rounding up deer 
Weat wind 

Not oxtinguished 
Cup 

A root 

Tame reindeer 
Crack 

Children 

Gold, or copper 
Sculpin 

Mad 

Raft 

Fish-net float 
Little toe: thamb 
Net 

Tevele 

Dripping 

Ritlıng 

Biz stream 

Round needlo 
Swan 

Cilover’s needle 
Creek 

Glover’a needle 
Cough 

Fancy pipe 

kiver 

Blackhead gull 
Claw 

Big river 

Flint 

For-horn 

A ppropriated 
Appropriated 
Ройл 

А prave 

Loune, ог maggot 
Wife 

Winter, white deer 
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Mer’suk 

Me shu’lak 
Мене 

Met tıra 
Me‘tuh 

Me u'it 

Mik’a 

Mik a zru'rum 
Mik e look 
Mik © lu'e 
Mik’e ro 
Mik’lik 

Mik о ok‘to a 
Min ig zrum’ik 
Min ok'took 
Min unk'to 
Min‘ane 

Min u ok'tukto 
Min u tok’io 
Miah a тако 
Mite’pah 

Mit ko’a 

Mit ko’a lo ret 
Mit'koon 

Mit koon’ik 
Mit koot’a chana 
Mit ko ti‘iak 
Mit te‘roo 
Ма how’te 
Mia la‘cho 

Mi ate’ veit 
М! yo’lo 

Mi yuk'to 

Mi yuk’to ik 
Mok’‘lego 

Mok 116 
Mok’luk 
Mok’luk noon‘a 
Mo’kwalı 
Mon’cak 

Mon oche'nek 
Mon’o rook 
Mon ya la rek’toon 
Moo cy yatting 
Moocho'ya 
Moom wa'a 
Moo ae un’a 
Mop'lo gok 
Moppo’gah 
Moppo’zite 
Mowneshow'tin 
Much a muk’to 
Mnga reo 
Mup'wa 

Muk’e la 
Muk’e tin 
Muk’look 

Мик ochamna 
Мик set‘uh 
Muh too’ka chnk 
Muh took 
Мак tow’vo ton 
Мик tuk 

Мще kule so 
Мо keet 

Mu merk’to 
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Sun 

Sleet 
Kider-dack 
Cover 
Alight 
Grindstone 
Hoof 

Little 
Third finger 
‚Third toe 
Little 
Planing-knife 
Glass 
Little 
String 
Tired 
Graphite 
Writing 
Jump 
Rottle 

Old bread 
Wish-bone 
Butte 
Aniınal hair, needle 
Feather 
Needle 
Tern 

Turn inside out 
Ladder 

Not пр 
Come up 
Upon 

Raine 
Climb 

Put here 
Not enough 
Damp 
Damp ground 
That 

Fuel moss 
Spread 
Fuel inoaa 
Shot-gun 
Bird-spear 
Whetatone 
Drum.stick 
Waah-basin 
Whale jaw 
Book 
Papers 
Turn from 


Nevlect, don't understand 


Bark of a dog 
Beard 

Get up 
Stand up 
Koen 

lligh 
Seal-spear 
Not thick 
Thick 

Hind sight 
While skin 
Distemper 
American 
Turn over 


‘ Mum ok’to a 


— u ed 


Mun’e 
Munek’chuk 
Mung © chuk'to 
Mung око 
Mun’oit 
Munt’'na 
Munt ne a'go 
Mun’uk 
Munut’toa 
Muppo wa’ga 
Mur'sho 
Mush‘o 
Mutkoo’a 
Mutterov’ 
Ma y tinging 
Muz'ra 

Миг ra gu'a 
Muz’'rake 
Muz rel‘ayro 


: Na ak’a mo 


Na goo na 

Na got shang’not 
Nah’ 

Nah che'nuk 

Nah ‘crane 


' Nah‘ga 


— rs ee m ee 


Nah kot’chn 
Nah lu‘ kate 
Nah’'ma 

Nah’ıne 

Nak a го’ 

Nak a tow go‘ta 
Na ko uy’a gin 
Nu ko op’a ra 


ı Na koo’nok 


Ха kuo ре vak’to 
Na koo’ra 

Na ай 

Na le yoo buk 
Nal lo'it 

Na long‘ mute 
Nal oo‘ah 

Na luge ret 
Na luke’e gah 
Nan ak’a mo 
Nan ak’o 
Nun’a рай 
Nanu’re ok 
Nune 

Nan muk/toa 
Num’ook 

Na noon 
Хак 

Na pak‘tet 
Na pak/too it 
Na poy‘oke 
Na pwe'lia ta 
Nara chok’'to 
Nara chook too’na 
Nara hwoh 
Nara vok'to 
Na rook'a 


Nash a ok’to 
Nash a to’cha 


Black 

Gluttony 

Fish-gill 

Wild paranip 

Feather 

Other side 

Ice- bailer 

There in, here is 

It was 

Here now 

Is more 

Tea-pot 

Periwinkle 

Calf of leg 

When 

Beggar 

Wooden fork 

No 

Bladder 

Pitch or tosa 

When 

No 

Cotton grass 

Screw 

You love 

I love 

Snail 

Excellent 

Good 

A durt 

A rout 

Crooked 

White men 

Seal sinew 

Small fiy 

Block and tackle 

Awhilo 

Wait, by and by 

Where 

Trap 

When 

Carry by a strap 

White bear 

Paint, liniment 

Lamp 

Maat, tree 

Fir 

Flag-statf 

A band 

Enciente 

1 want tu eat 

Stomach 

You eat 

Contents of a desl 
stomach 

Hooded 

Hat 
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Now a ak‘tuk 
Now’a luk 

Now a yak’'to 
Now’cheet 
No’whok 

No why yo’ok 
Now lau’uk 
Now'ro , 
Now'yak 

Now yak’a ya 
Now yang а ok’to pe 
Now'yate 

Now уе’ох 
Now ye rok’tuk 
Now yok’to 

Nu boil’a ru 
Nu‘chat 

Nu 6 gi‘lu 

Nu e yok’a rook 
Мода hok’to ak 
Nu gal lo’a 

Nu gat che's 
Nu gat che’a 
Nu gat po’a 

Nu gat pe ah’ro 
Nu gat pe gi’lo 


Nu kah’in-tapt che ro‘a 


Nuk koo’vuk 
Nuk’pah 
Nuk pah’ah 
Nuk per’uk 
Nak pung’a 


Nak to’o lik 

Nu lea 

Nu le ak’che a 

Nu le a ko/la cho 

Nu le e’ah 

Nn leet gut'chuk 
Nu le owk’kel owk to 

ak 

Nule whok‘klo 
Nu’ma 

Nu ıner’o 
XNum’nek 

Nu mung’aik 
Nun’o took 

Хао goty’che 
Nu ok‘sha rook 
Nut’mon 
Nu’tok 

Nu to’ya 

Nu uk’kwuk 
Nu ve roit 
Nu whuk 
Nu’ya 

Nn'ya rote 

Oak peen’ik 
Oak zung’ok 

Oak’to to 

Ol’a rab 

Od lait 

Og alanow’ra 
Og a la‘rok 
Ога] що 

Ov а1а о 
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Moon, first quarter 
Whale spear 

Eat 

Wild onion 

Yonng decr 
Embryo deer 
Shrimp 

Grow 

Large, gray gull 
Scalloped shell 
Don't want to eat it 
Onion 

Fishing 

Hopping 

Eat 


New moon 

Hair of the head 
Friend 

Lony mosquito 
Ganp 

All right 

Brother 

Sister 

Young man 
Young men 

Boys 

Married to two sisters 
Stand 

Ball 

Fastened upright 


Upright piece of a cross 
Tossing up a ball with 


feet 
Avocet, or plover 
Wife 
Maid 
Can't keep a wife 
Wide 
Bachelor 
Many 


Пер 

Но 
Consumed 
Evening star 
Spake 

Sick 

Fasten 
Unbalanced 
Which one ; what one 
New 

Lynx 

Tea, or beverage 
To haze 

Cold; conghing 
Hair of head 
Sca moss 
Young duck 
Fissure 

Spit 

Tumor 

Seal hole 

Coil 

Papers 

White, or draw 
Writing 


| Og a la tu’tin 

| Ор’ lok 

Og ara lwit 
Og’a ro 

Og’e wik 

Og la‘nah 

Og lana ok’to 
Og lan i’tuk 
Og lek'to ak 
Og'to nn 

Og luk'to 

Og na rrı k'tivo ak 
Og ra о’ 

ОК alı put 

Ok a le’‘ga mah 
Ok an а неГа 
Ok an a nlıu'rok 
Ok an‘ite 

Ok an’ok 

ОК an‘ot 

Ok un ow’rok 
Ok a ор’а rok 
Ok’a ruk 

Ok a ruk’chnte 


Writing 
Evil-minded 
Star-fish 
Rise up 
Grow 

Hen 

Bitch 
Women 
Woman; female 
Women 

Girl 

Old woman 
Football 
Gun-nipple 


Ok a ru luk chuk’to ak Fat of a stag 


ОХ a rum'ik 
Okarur 

Ok a ve’ 

: Okavu’tin 

' Ok a yoke‘va 

Ok chel okto 
Ok’e ruk 

Ok’a wuk 

Okke kwik’tuk 
Okke’oak 

ı Okke oak ke‘chook 
| Okke oak’ke ro a 
' Ok’ ko 

Okhoo’ra 

| Okkuk’kah 

| Oklam‘ok 
Oklu’na 

Ok lu nok 

Okok che ra Ко’а 
Oko ma e tah‘za 
Oko mi спок 
Oho we’echin 


—--- 


Powder 

My wife 

Ashes 

Be seated 
Hasten 

Tarn over 
Ashes 
Bow-head whale 
Agate 

Appetite 

No apprtite 

Big appetite 
Paddle 

Lower border of dre 
Cease 

Emit 

Rope 

Rope 
Doserted 

Scales, to weigh 
Heavy 

Sit down 


‚ OK oz re gaik ре ah‘rook Ptarmigan 


Ok ор re gew'ik 
Ok pa la’ret 
Ok’peek 
Ok’peek-al lwit 
Ok pok’to a 
Ok pok zroak tuk 
ОК pol'uk 
Ok shuk’/to uk 

- ОК’агак 

Okauk’to 

. Ok ank‘tuk 
Ok и 

_ OK too mer uk 
Oktoo’ret 

" Oktow rok 
Ok vilato 
Ok vil’a tumik 

‚ OK vin‘i le 


Hooded ptarmigan 
Sea-quail 
Bushes 
Currants 
Run 

Зап faat 
Sea-quai 
Wheel 
Swert-ol. 
Roll 
Rolling 
Half 
Blizzard 
Long 
Rope is of 
Squat 


Phalarope 
Six 
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Oo’'nah 
Oon’aloo 
Oona'ne 
Oonaahed’nernk 
Oovn a zrok'tuk 
Oo neab‘ah 

Oo ne’et 

Oon el’o 
Oone’nek 
Vong’a lub 
Oong’a ye owhik 
Oong nah’puk 
Oong no’ak 
Oon moo’lik 
Oonok’ja ka ma 
Oonok’set 

Oo nok’ty 

Oo nok tu it 
Oo noo'mon 

Oo noo noh’e ret 
Оо pin’ok 

Oo pin row'lik 
Oo pin vug'ara 
Oo pow took’too 
Оо puh u’rouk 
Oo pun’rah 

Oo pun rok 

Oo pun ruk’shak 
Оо rah’ah 

Oo re ge‘lik 
Oo’shook 

Oo shug wit’ka 
Ont/chook 

Oot choo'rel a 
Oo te’kalı 

Oo tek’tine 

Oo te mer’o 

Oo tet Ни’ te 
Oo tik’too 

Oo tik‘touk 

Oo ting’a roa 
Oot’kalı 

Oot Коо che 

Oot koo'chik 
Oot kon je’tin 
Oot'’kwe 
Oot/mok 

Оо toog’wa 

Oo tou/kok 

Oo tov'muk 

Oo wuke 

Ov tuk’too 

Oo tuk’toone 
Ov’va 

Oo va’ kee 

Ou va'lo 

Oo vinwalo 

Oo токо 

Oo vine 

Oo'v wah 

Oo мани К 

Oo Wap ting le 
Oo'weet 

Oo weetfchen 
Oo we va 

Oo whil’yi a 
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Whale and walrus sprar ~| Oo wil’a 


For 
Sea 
Cross . 
One-man sled 
Drag 
Sled 
It ia from 
Mustache 
Soutb, south wind 
Battle 
Night 
Night 
© Muzzle-loading gnn 

Sweat 
Fir 
Hot 
Hot 
Yesterday 
Four deerskinua 
Summer 
Warbler 
Sammer 
Chaatixe 

« Post 
Summer 
In summer 
Springs 
Measure 
Birch 
Male gender organ 
Согой 
Femalo organ 
Sharp's rifle: 
Throw . 
Return 
Bare spot 
Barn 
Away 
Return 
Bare 
Cooked done 
To couk 
Pot 
You cooked 
Potato 
Wart 
Scalp 
Old, abandovedd 
Palm 
Nerve 
Burn 
Barn person 
This, now 
See this 
This one 
Hist 
Tub 
Down there (distant) 
This 
Rainbow 
My country 
Perspective 
Mirage 
Husband 
light side пр 


| Oo wing's 
i Oo win’ik 
Oo wok'to 
Oo woon’a 
Оо wug’'ont 
Oo wnl’uk 
| Oo wung’a 
‚ Oo wang a loo 
’ Oo yaw hite 
: Oo yaw'ok 
Oo ye ge'a ya 
Oo yow'tuk 
°Qo zhug’ok 
| Оо zhum’a ga 
| Oo’zrok 
‚ Op kwa a nok 
' Opkwo 
Op pol loiluk 
VOrak-im’'uk 
Ore’yowk 
‚ Orok‘sa kon 
Ot kok‘to 
Ot kot’e ka 
OvUkuh 
ı О] а 
_ OUpah 
Oup’tuk 
' Ow'n rok 
Ow chow’'to 
Ow e'’ka 
Ow ek’to 
' Owg го’ 
| O'whok 
О wim’a gow 
' Owk 
Ow’ka 
Owk chel‘a go 
Owk e'to 
Owk aeJah 
Owk so mer'uk 
Ow In'rok 
Ow la’ta 
Ow la’tin 
Ow la’yo 
Ow lero 
Ow let‘ka 
Ow lit'ga 
Ow lum’o 
Ow mah 
Owner's 
Own’'e cho 
Own’yok 
Q wok’che ga 
Ow rel’a 
От 
, Ow'tonz 
"Омь 
„Ом уз ok'ta ak 
ı Ow va pal op in 
Ow zrenk 
к О vali 
Ол re ke ru/vuk 
Pah 


| 
| 
| 


— ee Ce 


’ Pah chik’che tan 


i Pah chok’e kwo 


Shell 
Husband 
Human skin 
Crumble 
Over there 


Needle case 
Smooth-tanned seal-al 
This side 
Tramp 

A species of small bin 
Fire-clay 
Monkey-wrench 
Black Jead 

Bag of oil. 
Mittens 

Name of a thing 
Other 

Urow-bill duck 
Pimple 

Vine 

Yawn 

Pieces 

Soft 

Phalarope 

Lead, silver 
Teaking 

Blood 

Melt 

Melt it 

Bloed 

Get out 

Thaw 

Swing 

Engine 

Motion 

Stir 

Hash mixer, head cook 
Stake 

Wave 

Move off 
Charcoal 

Brulae, clotted blood 
Not bloody 
Abacona 

Damp 

Summer game 
Deal 

A ball 
Slnung-shot 
String puzzle 
Stir 

Pupae 

Stake 

Excessive menses 
Vestibule 
Frying-pan 

A game of cards 
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Poo’yuk 

Pot/ka 

Pot ka tal’nok 
Pot ww'rah a lo 
Po ta‘mak 

Pow alik'to 

Po wit'to a 
Pow kas'a 
Pow’'lah 

Pow la’yo 

Po woke'to 
Pow'uke 
Pu’yoke-po што 
Po yrok'tet 
Pub’o greet 
Рок la ya‘ok 
Puk‘ma 

Рик mam‘ny 
Puk to’ak 

Pum muug’na 
Pum wy vo’ga 
Pum my uk’tuk 
Pom my uny’a 
Pun’a 

Pan ol'ik to 
Pung’s 
Pung'nek 

Рос ne's 
Pun’ne 

Pun now ga rook 
Рип now'rva 
Pun uk’ahe ruk 
Pan uk’she vek 
Pan uk’to mik 
Pun uk’tu tin 
Pup’ko 

Put kwort 

Pu wa'ne rok 
Pu wating 

Sat kouvrlik 
Sava ak cliung toong а 
Sav a ko’ra 

Ва vak’to 

Sa wak’to cho 
Sa vak'ton 
Saz’re gait 
Seat'mon 

Se ek ru it’tu it 
Seeh’urerk 
Seek sruk’puk 
Serl’a mon 

Seel a Ко 
Seel gav'aok 
Seel ook‘ took 
Secl'ya 

Seetlee 

Зе Мок 
Sevhiokt 

Se Коко 
Swhu 

Se hu e‘ber uh 
Se Ки Пак 

Se Ки mier'iık 
Sekupecheh dup 
Se lan‘a 

Seu 
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Steam 
Marrow 
Marrow bone 
Clapping of hands 
Wish-bone 
Gnarled 
Swollen 

Wide awake 
Soot 

Ramrod 
Forget 

Cup 

Forgot about it 
Forgot 
Whale’s small 
Flea 

At present 
Now 

Meet 

East 
Aninial’s tail 
Land otter 
Animal's tail 
Dauyliter 
Decr, running 
Gan muzzle 
Stag 
Daughter 

A atail 
Spring (season) 
Lean person 
Dried up 

To dry 
Todry 

With: red. 
Bird's tail 
Potato 

Turn around 
Help 

Crosa- bow 
Wont work 
Нее 

Work, make 
Working 
Made 

Wiki celery 


Sew with palm and needle 


Flapping 

Marinot 

Badzer 

Outside 

Full 

Work outside 

Shad 

Weather 

Whetstone 

A pick, ей (cards) 
\ constellation of stars 
Dis with pick 

Tee 

Tee pressure 

Noiee 

raven 

Seven stars 

Choke 

Carcass 


Se lung’ok 

Se na toak’too na 
Se пе’а 

Зе nung’ koot 
Se rook’ta ut a 
Se sam an‘ik 
Se nam’at 

Se tang’e rook 
Se ta yo’ruk 
Хенк 

Se (Лак 


Se uke'tat 


Se uli’se tik 

Se uk sow se tek 
Slaz'a 
Shahr'uke-a tig’a 
Shah turuk 

Sha nit’to 

Shan’o kok 

Sha to ak’a yuk 
Shal’tu 

She 


. Shela look 
. She la look’tu 
; She lik’toa 


She’lute 


' She'vak 
‚ Sheow'a ruk 


She ra‘le ag 


’ She roop’aa tuk 


She alo’ak 

She to akak 
She'wa 

Shi kin'ya 

Shi kin’vekt 

Shi kin’ve Ink 
Ship shiloh 

Sho 

Sho ak’ re 
Shook 

Shoy ok’to 

Shok а wah ik’tok 
Shok a wok’to 
Shok a wok’tit 
sho’kok 

Shoo‘ loo 
Shoona'alı 

Shoo poo tila zo 
Shoop rua 

Shia 

Shak a mit’ka 
Shuk i sho’a rone 
Shu ki shnpe’ru ne 
Sha‘la 


’ “пита 
‚ Shu ша’ко 
* Shuw'na 


Shimon 
Shuomen noe 


' Shum une 


Shana ok’pe 
Ни cho 
Shane e ruk 
Snung о Че ak 
Shung ow то 


Shun nek’took 


Black-tanned leatha 
Dream 

Bootlace 

Ankle 

Take it 

Four of them 
Four 

Handsome 
Herring 

Ear 

No ear 

Ear of au animal 
Bird snare 
Ensnaru 

Whale's stomach 
Open cloak 

Very thin 

Mislaid 

Side 

Periwinkle 

Thin 

Pike (fish) 

Rain 

Raining 

Large glover’s пе Це 
Bundle up 

Piko (fish) 

Rising water 
Woman's pantalouns 
Seven stars 
White grampus 
White grampus 
Bow of a vessel 
Sun 

Short days 

No sun 

Lame 

Which 

Killed 

Summer skin 
Sammer fur 
Torrent, water-fall 
Current, tide 
Running water 
Baleen, or whalebone 
Arrow-zuides 

Gall 

Shoot 

(run barrel 

What 

Strike, or cuff 
Fast 

Slow 

More, additional 
What 

What is it 

Put 

Whit. is it 

What do you wish 
Down in 

What are vonrintenti« 
Irdifferent 

Strony, difficult 
Green 

Beadn 

Ridge 
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Tig’s 

Tig aak'tua 
Tig’a ga 

Tig’a lik 

Tig a lek’to a 
Tig a lo’s 

Tig a look’a 
Tig a mu éh'‘ga 
Tig a rah’ah 
Tig a sho’ruk 
Tig go’et 

Tig lu rok‘to ak 
Tig’oo 

Tig u’ga 

Tig u ong’a 

Tik a we’a 

Tik a ya’rok 
Tik’ek 

TIk lo’a 

Tik sow'me ruk 
Til a hut’che 
Til a oon’a 

Til om’ni ute 
Tim ung’a 
Ting’a cha too 
Ting a lu’tok 
Ting’a ro 
Торе 

Ting me’a 

Ting me ak’puk 
Ting me’ret 
Ting’ook 
Tin’oop 

Tira lu 

Tit ki/ok 

Tit ki’yo 

Toag 

Toak’a lo 
Toak’a lo mat-an’na 
Toak a look’shok 
Toak’ kook 
Toak’o ro 
Toak’pe 
Toak‘tonie 
Toak'too 

Toak tuk’to ak 
Toa vwek 

Tob a la’ta too 
Тор’о ro kok 
Toh’ha 

Toh hi’tin 

Tok a lau tow’ruk 
Tok’ha 

Tok’ovo 

Tok о го mo’tok 
Tok о го now tuk 
Tok she'ro 

Tok shu ru tin 
Tol’lı 

Tom о пог 
Tong о voh/tu tin 
Too's recht 

Too a tow 'ruk 
Toob room‘ 
Tove 

Too o/ gah 
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Thimble 

Take 

Thimble 

Steal 

Thief 

Fight 

Hit 

Nurse 

Роц of land 
Pick up 

Foot 

Beat 

Tako 

Hold 

Adopt 

Take 

Suff 

First finger 
Knock 

Stig 

Broom, brush, duater 
Sweep up 

A pouch 
Whale's back 
Fly away 

Sail 

To fly 

Hair on body 
Bird 

Golden eagle 
Birds 

Liver 

Black or silver fox 
Slice 

Crazy 

Foolish 

Ice pike 
Spy-laas 
Foster-mother 
Snare 
Tidewater 
Dead 

Seal spear 
Killed 

Job 
Throbbing, clock 
Small bat-like bird 
Small penknife 
Seal bag 
Shadow 

Rattle 

Bottle 

Shadow 

Flag 

Graphite 
Graphite 

Win 

You win 

Cub, brown bear 
Jaw 

Hatred 
Constellation of stars 
Sutton 

Follow 
Shoulder 
Shoulder 


Toog aling’a 
Too im ne's 
Took's 

Too koad'rook 
Too let’chuk 
Too'lik 
Too’lik 

Too loo 

Too loo’a 


: Too lov‘ane 


Too loo'muk 
Too lu’me 
Tool’ wah 
Too’ma 
Toowm’a go 
Toonı’a tin 
Too’mit 
Too’mon 


` Too mon’est 


‘Too mook’took 


Too'ne 


Too noo’ok 

Too nyo’riok 
Toun’rok 

Tow pal nik’toot in 
Too’pik 

Too ping’a 

Too pit too’uit 
Too’ poop 
Toopt’u 

Toop tu'ra ken 
Too puk’e rook 
Too puk er wit 
Too puk’zrook 
Too tau’let 


. Tootilu’a 
. Too to’'alo 


Too’tok 

Too to'kwok 
Too tong'ik pi 
Too'too 
Too'too-imp‘ni 


‚ Too’wa 


Too waruk 


‚ Too we'ko 


ee — 


Tov wit 

To par tok’tit 
To ret ko'yak 
Tos luk‘tuk 
Tow’tonk 

Tow toong ik pe 
Tow’yok-aing oo na 
Towy’yn 
To'vok 

Toy’oke 

Toy o'ne 

Toy wrok 


Tu’bweet 


Tuk e’zrook 


i Tuk Ком rum’o 


Tım’e ra 
Tung uk'to ak 
Tu’pen 

Tu pit’kwe 
Tu ra tin 

Tu rek’toung 


Long cloak 
Track 

(ro ahead ; lead off 
Tarn back 
Path 

Tracks 

Sled tracks 
Pale 

Diamonds (carda) 
Skeleton 
Ghost 

Devil 

Desire to sleep 
Tent, summer house 
Delicacy 
Onion 

White fish 
Windpipe 
Throat 

Two houses 
Many houses 
One house 
Eared owl 
Grandfather 
Salt meat 

Chin labrets 
Moose 

No deer 
Reindeer 
Mountain sheep 
Walrus tusk 
Walrus tusk 
Hunters 

Also 

rattle 
Term 

Deaf 

Show it; see 
Not sea 
Malediction 
Butt 
Old squaw duck 
Salt 
Seaward, ocean 
Sea awallow 
My turn 
Long 
Circle 
Following 
Purple 

When 
Amulet 

Your tarn 
Your turn 
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In the above vocabulary the words are spelled phonetically, letters beiug | 
their natural English sounds; К in substituted for с, except in ch, and k take 
place of q. Where goccurs it has the hard sound, as in ‘“ gas.” —. (М) is for ] 
Mope and North Coast; —... (В), Point Barrow; ..— (D), Diomedes and Cape P 
of Wales; —.—(K), Lake region back of Port Clarence; —.— . ... —(Ker), г 
between Novatok and Point Hope; —.—‘’’’’ (KP), Point Гат. 

The vocabulary is the result of four years’ study and practice, ove year with na 
alone, when no English word was heard. It has been re-written an corrected e 
four months. 

JuHN W. KELLY, 1885-15 
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Fight 

File 

Finger, firat 
Finger, secoud 
Finger, third 
Finger, fourth 
Finger, thamb 
Finger nail 
Finished 
Fire 

Fly 

Fly 

Fog 
Foreigners 
Fox, гей 
Fox, red 
Fox, white 
Fos, white 
Fox, white 
Fox, white 
Glove 

Go 

Good 

Goose, bluck 
Grass 
Grindstoue 
Gull 

Gull. tern 
Guin (of whale) 
Gun 

Hair, buman 
Hair, human 
Hair, human 
Hair, animal 
Нашцег 
Hand 

Hare 

Flare 

Rare 

Hare 
Harpoon 
Hatchet 
Hawk 

Hawk 

Heart 
Hermaphirodite 
Horring 

Hill 

Hit 

Hole 

House 


Honse, underground 


How many 
Hungry 
Husband 

lc» 

Пон 

Ivory (walrus) 
Ivory (walrus) 
Ivory balls 
Jaw 

Jelly-thyh 
Jelly-tish 
Jelly-fish 
Killer forea) 
Killer 


ESKIMO-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
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Kwu'to . Kise Sing nah’a look 
Е tum’nok Koife Wot le’a 
Tig‘eh ' Knife Chow’ wik 
Ah kle‘ake Kuife, pocket Ош kwot'wa 
Ah lunk'to ‚ Know Ne вв. шок 
Е tel'ko ‚ Lake Na’pork 
Koom’luk ' Lamp Or.ık 
Stuke Lance Kul lvo yok 
Too plit‘ko ‚ Land ot er Хан’ оне 
Ook tuok : Leg Ir’ago 
Ma ning’la ‚ Line, s hale Pa rekt 
Nok'wa | Lins, large Tap'kwok 
Ka gu'touk | Lip Kun’vok 
Tan'u tan | Louse Koo muk 
Il'wah Lynx Ta pallet 
Kah vin‘ok ı Map. native Yoko 
Treen ' Man, native Kol'loun 
Dow'ioo ‚ Mun, перго Том’! ery-yoke 
Kot le’a ' Man, white Kot'il ery-yoke 
Talı’o wok | Man, white La luw'w. len 
E’net г Murmot Seek‘eck 
Ow « tok’to _ Marmot An uk’ kveo 
U pin yk’took : Marmot Ей 
Luk luk’pak ' Maat Ха poah‘yak 
Wook Matches Nuk’set 
Te chin'na Me Oo wnnıra 
С a’ya Medicine At hu’ga 
Копа nia Mine Puany’a ` 
Soh‘o 10 Mine Hum‘neen 
Tou’ wak Mittens Lu leet 
Noo yok Mittens Ah ya poich chuuz’w 
Noo'ya ' Moon Ten’'kuh 
Kit awe’a | Moowe Qap'ka 
Nees kwok ‚ Mother Nagi 
Yup’pa . ' Mother, my Оо wun.’a nag 
E’net | Monutain Хигеь 
Oo kwa'jok Mountain sheep Ken'nek 
Vo kaw’che . Mountain aheep Te paket 
Ov kaw/chuk Mouth Kun’ka 
Na lu/a tot Murtache А mow’ah 
Avoust Nail To Ко’а 
Кг! Naked Me tom’elkouk 
Tok’lık Near Kun a too’rok 
Che a kaw’ ret Needle Sehuh 
Ка sha‘hok ' Needle Se'koon 
On ай’ Вик New Хи tow'ok 
Kob loo'ta ' No A bung’e to 
Ni’ret No Winr’a 
Tt pu’ok ; No: wiil not Wing a wing 
Oot ke me’kluk | Nose Ke’nowk 
Mungtohu Now F’ute 
Munglal " Oar Ya bo’kwa 
hap seen’a ‚oa Me se/ak 
Nin чипе ta Ol skin Kal'luk 
Qo wing a | Oi shin Kutig’a 
Se kn . Did Ontov'’kwo 
Pi! win'tin Open water, big Mok’look 


Too kolı'a 
Too wang 
Up ее rit 
Ow’e look 

To ret’ kok 
To ret kot’ka 
Kıne’oo 

Ne wine 
Shiune’sho 


Owl, snowy 
Owl, snowy 


© Paddle 


Paint 
Pantaloons 
Pantaloons 
Pantalvona, deer 
Pick, or mattock 
Plenty 


Tok’a lo 

Ha ne’pa 

An ow ok 

Vne a on’shok 
Ku heisk 

Ка now’tin 

Ip ре ha’ha wa 
Seet’look 

Nim ka keen 
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A lunk’to 

A mow’at 
A De’ yok-a'’poon 
An o'ka 

A now’ok 
An ие а 
Au ш’о 
Ав’ка voche 
At’kine 
At’kook 
Awot’kah wuk 
Arouwkt 
Bo ne ye'kok 
Bo’zruk 
Cha lu’ga la 
Cha lu'pa 
Chit’chu 
Cho klo’ wok 
Choro’'nok 
Chow'wik 
Do'chet 
Dow'loo 
E’het 

E Ja lu ke ta 
E lu’yet 

Eli 

E’ren 

E tanı'nok 
E’te get 

Е Ко 
Е’уе 

E’yute 
Goak’ta 

Ha пе’ра 
Ho tang’a 
Hue’to 

Hun 

Hun yun 
Il’wah 

Il wil’loo 
Imp’net 
Im’uk 
Im’who 

Ip pe ha’lıa wa 
Ir’ago 
I’wok 

Ka gu‘ay ok 
Kab vin‘ok 
Kah wag’a nin 
Kaing'a 

Ka kale’ma 
Kal Joo’yok 
Kang’kok 
Kang ko’lo 
Kan’‘ka 
Kan‘ka re 
Ka now'tin 
Kap’se 

Kap seen’a 
Кар se’nuk 
Ка shu‘hok 


Ka va nok’ too ma 


Kw vok 

Ka wag'puk 
Ke he‘ik 
Ken’nek 


ESKIMO-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


Third finger 
Mustache 

Snow on ground 
Wind 

Paddle 

Marmot 
Enough 
Starfixh 

Dog 

Coat 

Seal puke 
Harpoon 

Decr boots 
Bow-lıcad whale 


What do you wish 


Tobacco 


: Walrus 


Sack 

Deer horns 
Koife 
Curlew 
White fox 
Haud; glove 
Star 

Sable 
Marmot 
Coat 

File 

Feet 
Fourth finger 
Eve 

Now 

Stoop 
White owl 
Coli 
Badger 
You 
Yours 

Red fox 
Reindeer 
Cliff 
Water 
Cord 
Pantaloons 
Leg 
Walrus 
Aurora 
Red fox 
Bird 

Black bear 
Ах 

Lance 
Crab 

Crab 
Mouth 
Dauece 
Pantaloons 
Wolverine 
How mach 
Cali 

Ноа 
Dream 
Sleep 
Eagle 
Pantaloons 
Mounta'n sheep 


Ke noak’a 


’ Ke tip’a 


Keu'ye ° 
Ея meen’rook 
Kig’mok 
Kıllalık 

Ki lu goo'too 
Kin’ га 
King’ik 
King’on 


King'yuk 


ee en 
ES кие 


Kit awea 
Ki’u 

Klu’prnk 

Ko a kun 
Kob loo'ra 
Kob го’а 
Kolvu ma 
Kol ip'se kan 
Kolloun 

Kol su’gwam 
Konris tok 
Kom'ne a 
Копите ke 
Kong’ wok 
Kor ik 

Koo Ка’пе 
Koom ‘luk 
Koo'muk 
Кике 

Kou we’a 

Ко rong’a 
Кое! с ry yoke 
Kor’len 

Kot pok’u 
Kow’o a rok 
Ko ve'uke 
Kul'va 

Кип at vo’rok 
Kuny’ara 
Kun la’ıra 
Kun uk 
Kwalhlu 

Kwil wit 
Kwute 

Ky ‘ak 

La‘leet 

Lu lne‘a ta 
La inte'walen 
Топ" Ко Во 
Тама 
Luk’luk 
Luklnk’puk 
Ma Коги 
Mum’lek 
Маги’та 
Man‘eak 

Ма га пра 
Me mick 
Mewk wok 
Me tome) Kook 
Mok Ink 

Moo ha 

Мак gil’ge 
Mum ma‘ha 
Mun coon’a 


Face 
oil Skin 
Badger 
Pot 
Dog 
Cloudy 
Sink 
Sculpia 
Diver 
Jelly -fish 
Shrimp 
Human hair 
Hatchet 
Thread 
Sit duwn 
Herring 
Рип 
Tero 
Fancy boots 
Woman 
Turbot 
Whale flukes 
Sled 
Sled 
Widgeon 
Snewiny 
Pot 
Thumb 
Louse 
Teeth 
Cotton 
Deer 
White man 
White fox 
Door 
Breeze 
Water bonta 
Lip 
Near 
Shıimp 
Woilf 
Sand 
Eider dack 
Гатеп 
Fight 
Covered canoe 
Mittens 
Sing 
White man 
Finger ring 
Over-shirt 
Brant 
Соозе 
Shut door 
Seal 
Breasts 
eg 
Ну 
Seal 
Animal hair 
Naked 
Hig. open water 
Pot 
ох 
casts 
Walrus skin 
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To’brok 
Tok’a lo 
Tok’a uke 
Tok look 

To Ко’а 
To’kok 
To’nok 
Tov’in a 

Too kab’a 
Tou'kwa 
Toolik 
Toom’ta 
Too’muh 
Toon guo'u 
Toon’two 
Too plit’ko 
Tooto'kwok 
Too’wang 
Tov’wuk 

To ret’kok 
To тег kot'ka 
Tow il’er у uke 
Га’ 

Tug’a 

Tang wo’hok 


ESKIMO-ENGLISH, VOCABULARY: 


Eider duck 
Small ow] 
Sick 

Hawk 

Nail 

Deal 

Devil 
Salmon 
Walins tusk 
Seal spear 
Goldeu plover 
Deer 

Eider duck 
Cod fish 
Deer 
Finished 
Button 
Walrns task 
Gun 
Jelly-fish 
Jelly: fish 
Neuro 
White fox 
Crane 
Hump-backewhale 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Tung yo's 
Tus luk‘tok 
С’а sch 

Uk shuk’se rok 
U ИЕ 

Ung a oo'rlıok 
Ung w/huk 
Сон ye ck’puk 
Ung’yrt 

U piu цб 
Up kute tet 
Uwyuna 
Wed 
Whing yo 

Wil um’ok 
Wing’a 
Wing'a wing 


' Wool wnk yuk 


Wot le‘a 
Ya bo'kwa 


“ Yapin’ka 


--- 


о 


Yoke 
Yoh’tub 
Yo’o po 
Yup pa 


Bracelet 
Deaf 
Gull 
Shrimp 
Wife 
Paint 
Gray whale 
Ship 
Boat 
Good 


Ball; missile 


Loou 
Eayle 
Certainly 
Stone tool 
No 

Will Hot 
Snov-shoe 
Knife 

Our 
Cartridge 
Man 
Fathom 
Brother 
Summer 





























I. 


HEALTH OF THE KING 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND PROPOSED BY 
: HIS EXCELLENCY :: 
BARON DE PODEWILS. 





t is with esspecial pleasure that I rise in order to give 

expression to the satisfaction His Majesty’s Government 
feel in seeing here as guests of our city to many distin- 
guished representatives of the English people. 

I look backward to ancient times, when a noble des- 
cendant of British blood came to our Bavarian provinces 
to preach Christianity and to lay the foundation-stone of 
civilisation: Winfried it was, a messenger of peace. And 
if today, after more than one thousand years, again mes- 
sengers of peace have come from the mother-country of 
Bonifatius to this land, you will see that the seed sown 
by your great compatriot has born rich fruit. Where of 
yore holy monks guarded the treasures of learning and 
litterature, now stands the capital of Bavaria, our busy city, 
where arts and science thrive and, under the aegis of a 
noble family of royal patrons gain new strength and grow 
to fuller life from year to year, And where art and science 
bloom, those noblest fruits of years of peace, where genial 
feelings and true heartedness belong to the character of 
the people, there you will find a perfect appreciation of the 
common bonds which unite all civilised nations. There 
has always been, every where in our German fatherland, 
a strong feeling of esteem and admiration for the glorious 
British race; and this feeling, you may be sure, has been 
here, with us, as strong as anywhere, 
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Mylords and Gentlemen! If today our countrymen 
throughout Germany, from the coast lands of the north ta 
the snowclad mountains of the south proffer friendly hands 
to their British guests, you may be sure this is meant sin- 
cerely. „We came in the world like brother and brother.“ 
This quotation of your great poet holds good, I venture to 
say, also as far as German and Englishmen are concerned. 
Mindful of such a word we surely ought not any estrange- 
ment allow to arise between us. How should it be possible 
that the gigantic political and commercial development, 
which has taken place in both nations during the lapse of 
a century, should sow the seeds of discord between us? 
He, indeed, must hold both nations in low esteem, who 
thinks them capable of jealousy and envy such as this. 
Two peoples, who have based their educational principles 
upon truth, justice and free development of character are 
historically called upon to struggle side by side for the 
moral and material progress of mankind. Keeping this aim 
before our eyes there will be only friendly rivalry between 
us whereever the German and English spirit of enterprise 
enter into competition throughout the world. And the mighty 
work performed by the powerful energies of the British and 
German people, in the domains of intelligence and political 
economy, will become a source of | blessing to both nations 
and the whole world. 


„Ah, if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see, and the sounds we hear, 
Will be those of joy and not of fear.“ 
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Mylords and Gentlemen! I beg your to accept our 
sincerest thanks for having come here, personally to study 
the institutions of the German cities, wich, I hope, will 
give you a true idea of what has been done, by a quiet 
aud industrions people, for civilisation and social progress. 
You will meet with a highly developed interest in all 
public concerns which has its root in self government. 
Getting a personal insight into our German life you will 
win a true opinion of our German character, our feelings 
and our mode of thought. There is no better way for a 
good mutual understanding than to become personally 
acquainted. There is no doubt, it is the only way to swell 
the great number of those who are working for friendly 
relations belween the two nations to an overwhelming 
majority, whose voice — stronger than all sounds of discord 
— will at length be paramount. 

Take then, Mylords and Gentlemen, together with my 
thanks for your noble efforts on behalf of hearty relations 
between Germany and England the assurance that your call 
will find a full ceho in the German heart. — I call upon 
you then when, an expression of our sincerest admiration 


for the great British nation, we drink to the health of the 
august and powerful king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
who is equally connected with Germany by ties of blood 
and those of tradition. 





II. 


PROSPERITY To tHE BRITISH 
COMMITTEE PROPOSED BY 
DR. VON BORSCHT, CHIEF 
BURGOMASTER OF MUNICH. 





% ‘ana -*®.. 
LE 
= , 


“Nhe citizens of Munich have always felt a great satisfac- 
tion when they have met with a lively interest in their 
institutions and especially when they have had an oppor- 
tunity of making foreign delegates acquainted with these 
institutions, 

But it is with the greatest pleasure that we bid wel- 
come, in this noble old hall, our visitors to day, not only 
on account of their great number and the high position they 
take in life but still more because of the intentions which 
have brought them to the German Empire, and the rich 
blessing which I am sure, will come from their procedure. 
The organisation of the British Committee for the study of 
foreign municipal institutions marks an epoch in the 
history of civilisation for, quite apart from the secret and 
antangled ways of high policy, it opens a wide field of 
work for all friends of peace between nations, of whatever 
nationality they may be, for all those who are willing to 
keep and augment the highest possessions of mankind. 

For the members of this committee the question is 
not to much to get information about the condition of 
such and such an institution but to become acquainted with 
the spirit which led to the creation of these institutions 
to gain an intimate knowledge of German manners, Ger- 
man charakter and of the organisation of German labour, 
and to get this knowledge from those circles which are 
mostly interested in the promotion of public good and 
welfare; the German citizens. 
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In this sense Your visit has been interpreted by all 
German cities, which have received You as honoured 
guests, And Munich is proud of being able not only to 
impress you favourably with all it has done and created, 
but, above all, to give evidence of being at one with you in 
the ardent desire that the two greatest cultured States of 
Germanie origin should come nearer to each other by a 
mutual understanding of their national character, iheir 
peculiar way of thinking and feeling and that, moreover, 
the many ties uniting the two countries may become 
stronger and stronger by a liberal exchange of all the 
blessings of civilisation. 

If we join You, my honoured guest, in working for 
such a high aim, we stick to the tradition which, for 
many centuries, has controlled the relations of both 
countries. There is — in the most important questions 
of civilisation — a solidarity between England and Germany 
which, I dare say, has become stronger from year to year. 

Wherever we look in the history of the world, we 
never see Germany and England waging war against each 
vther. It is an actual fact that England never laid hand 
upon German territory, whereas other states, in times gone 
by, tried to profit by the weakness and disunion of the old 
German empire. 

On the contrary, Germany and England have fought 
bravely side by side, wherever there was to be maintained 
the balance of power in Europe and wherever liberty and 
justice were at slake. Could there be anything more absurd 
than the idea of the two nations becoming enemies, that 
there should be any other rivalry than the cordial compe- 
tition in fulfilling, to the best of their power, the noble 
duties of humanity? 

It is true, the position of Germany in the European 
concert has undergone a great change. The German 
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„Michael“, once langhed at so much, has become a German 
„Siegfried“, who, with his self-wrought sword will never 
destroy the hoard of the Niflungs, the greatest treasures 
of mankind, but will keep down the dragon of envy and 
discord, and will protect an honest blissful peace between 
the nations. And if we, at the same time, succeeded in 
making up for what was neglecled trough centuries of 
disunion and misery, in the fields of political economy, 
this, I hope, will be no danger to the welfare of other 
countries especially to England, but a source of her 
prosperity as well as of ours. 

It is not for the first time that thoughts of this kind 
have been uttered in this hall. At the beginning of last 
year, more than one thousand men from all social ranks 
came together here in order to declare that they would 
reject the idea of an estrangement between the two nations, 
emphasizing, at the same time, the need of a kindly inter- 
course in feeling and action between Germany and England 
on the natural basis of political equality. Today, enjoying 
the great distinction of seing so highly esteemed English- 
men amongst us, I consider it as a duty of honour, to 
declare in my own name and that of my fellow-citizens, 
with all energy, that we in our relations with your country, 
wish to leave out of sight every thing by which we may 
be separated in order to consider only what we have in 
common, and that we sincerely hope to remain connected 
with you in true friendship. 

That is the welcome with which, my honoured guests, 
we shake hands with you, fully aware of the ethical and 
national importance of Your visit, and as a token of our 
warm admiration and esteem offer the toast: the health 
of our British guests, the sincere friends of our German 
Fatherland | 





Ga and heartily did I obey the call to bring a health 
to that great and famous nation — England, dear 
old England, many of whose foremost sons are gathered 
here at our banquet to day. 

England, bonny Scotland, Ereie, I like the ring of 
these good old names. Pleasant are the memories they 
awaken, when I think of all the help and encouragement 
You afforded me a stranger, come to study Your English 
tongue, of the true and trusty friends I won there, and 
those glorious times we spent together. And of the many 
cosy chats over crackling fires, when winter stormed out- 
side; and lovely landscapes I saw on my roams — proud 
Oxford with its scented meadows bathed in the evening 
light, and Dover’s cliffs towering up over the migthy sea. 
Feelings of gratitude arise in me; rich memories are these 
of days when I was free, and kindly hearts endeared each 
thing. 

But now to other topies and the nearer subject of 
my theme! 

To night, having the honour of treating as guests so 
many distinguished Englishmen, I think it is not out of 
place if I point out, how much all of us owe to their 
mother country, how much German intellectual life has 
been fructified by English civilisation. 

England gave us Shakespeare to whom all classical 
authors and all poets ever since have looked as to the 
perfect model of dramatic art. England bore a Bacon, 
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the Father of English empiricism, who showed us the 
ways by which, above all else our German sciences attained 
such unforseen results. Great, indeed, was also the in- 
fluence which the romantic movement in English litte- 
rature, beginning in the second half of the XVIII. Century, 
has exerted upon Germany. J think of the poetry of 
Ossian which inspired our Herder and Geethe, of the 
immortal songs of Robert Burns, opening new paths for 
the best of our German popular singers: Claus Groth, 
Leithold! and many others. Let me also mention Byron, 
whose fascinating personality struck continental people 
perhaps more than his countrymen, Shelley whose ideal 
works have brought comfort and joy to thousands of 
minds in Germany. 

Later times again, have produced in England men 
who, in the best sense of the word, were apostles of cul- 
ture and from whom we Germans have derived much 
benefit. Thus Carlyle, the preacher of sincerity in thought, 
act and feeling, who wrote the biography of Schiller and 
the history of our immortal Frederick the Great. Also 
Ruskin who revealed the Gospel of Beauty to the world 
thereby giving an impulse to social reform, which we 
then also recognised as expedient and necessary. 

As a matter of fact in England first the feeling of 
responsibility and the need of providing for the desinherited 
and helpless began to stir among the educated and higher 
classes. There, the necessily of life’s joys for all was first 
emphasized, of the pleasure of intellectual enjoyment, and 
the blessing of beauty and art, and of enabling the lowest 
classes (all too much despised) ‘to partake of these blessings. 
In England Art was first made popular under the aegis 
and by the strength of will, born of the victorions belief 
in humanity, of William Morris. The present remarkable 
and dominant need for aesthetic intellectual pursuits is of 
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English origin. In England, more than a hundred years 
ago woman's claim to freedom and work began to be dis- 
cussed to the general advantage, since the days when 
Mary Wollstonecraft wrote her ,,Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman“. 

The life of to-day teaches us in the same way as it 
did in the past, how much Germany and England can 
import te each other in the realm of culture, 

Any one who has visited England with the honest 
intention of learning, will come back to his home the 
richer in experience and convictions. It is indeed no 
small advantage that the impartial and yet critical observer 
can derive from English life: the unshakeable faith in 
the necessity and blessing of individual and political free- 
dom ; the respect for individuality and its expression, even 
when opinions clash the upholding, of the maxim of ,,fair 
dealing and fighting fair in public life; the efficacy of 
private initiative, which does not wait for higher orders but 
marches on confident in its own strength ; the self discipline 
and self government of all classes of the people; the culti- 
vation of home life and pure relations. Аз to these ad- 
vantages England can be, at least to a certain degree, an 
example to us and to other nations. 

We are not however, only recipients in regard to England. 
The British Nation, too, owes much to Germany in the 
realms of culture. At the banquet, which was given, about 
one year ago, in honour of the German Burgomasters by 
the British Committee for the Study of foreign municipal 
institutions, Mr. Haldane in яп excellent speech pointed 
out of what enormous importance German litterature and 
philosophy have been in the history of English civilisation. 
The tribute the English minister of war paid to our German 
poets and thinkers was one of the most marked attentions 
we received in those never to be forgotten days. It was 
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Mr. Haldane, too, who personally informed me of the great 
authority our philosopher Hegel exercises in modern 
England. Nearly $ of the English university lecturers are 
under the influence of this ideal German thinker. 

Having treated of past and present let me now pass 
on to the future. And here, not less, have England and 
Germany much to learn from each other; nay they will be 
mutually dependent, the one on the other, in a very high 
degree. Both nations at this moment, or appearances must 
greatly deceive me, are abont to enter on a new phase of 
development. Each has thus far grandly deployed her 
peculiar forces, with relatively high results. The one owes 
her greatness to that methodical and sientific spirit whith 
wich we approach the solution of every task to centralisation 
and organized public-control. England’s place among 
the nations has been won for her by the sound practical 
common-sense of her people, their matter of fact turn of 
mind and the untrammelled development of their individual 
powers; and further, I would say, by their aptitude to 
organize more on inductive lines proceeding from particulars 
to generals. 

It is the very intensity of these so divergent forms of 
development which must needs engender a certain narrowness, 
and of this we are both now becoming conscions. In 
England one is beginning to see that in technics and 
industry John Bull will be left behind in the race, if he 
will not hear of system and scientific proceedings, that in 
education there must be no loose handling of intellectual 
forces, that, to carry the day, the troops must be held in 
hand and uniformly directed at the point at issue, that the 
social problem can not be solved by private initiative 
alone without the aid and intervention of the state. 

In Germany, too, it is more and more beginning to 
dawn on us that theories and abstract dogmas must not 


blind our eyes to the importance of facts, that centralization 
must not degenerate into a mere routine, only there to 
stifle at its birth every free development of individual talent, 
that, especially in sozial questions, legislation alone is not 
allsufficient, but needs to be supplemented by the charity 
and labour of each unit of the population. One nation’s 
eyes are bent, on the other's, on the friend that brings 
what the other wants, whose virtues and gifts she would 
fain make her own. 

Thus, and not till then, shall England and Germany, 
mutually giving of their best, arrive at their full strength 
and fulfil their glorions mission in the world. High is 
the ideal, and easy of attainment on one condition: We 
must live in friendship, and ,,keek peace and ensue it“. 
And here at our sumptuons banquet good feeling reigns, 
of that I am assured, in the hearts of all. From my 
mouth then be spoken the general wish: May there always 
be a good understanding between us, may peace and 
friendship be ours, now and for ever! 

It is true, there are, fire eating editors as Mr. Winston 
Churchill styles them, who tell us that both countries hate 
each other. Why should there be such an hatred? a 
reasonable man naturally asks. They point to the growing 
competition in trade and commerce between us. Even 
peaceful enlightened people will say: Your efforts for a 
good understanding between Germany and England will 
be fruitless as long as there is such great industrial and 
commercial rivalry. But, I should like to ask, do you 
really believe commercial rivalry could be done away with 
by brute force. No resort to arms could either uphold or 
further a country’s progress, There have been commercial 
wars in centuries gone by, but they have led to nothing. 
Was there ever a commercial war which paid a dividend 
of a farthing in the pound? such was the satirical question 





of Mr. Winston Churchill at the Eighty Club Dinner in 
honour of the German burgomasters’visit. The very first 
step in such a war, nay even the first diplomatie mea- 
sures would involve losses for the commercial world, whieh 
could not be reimbursed by any success. Commercial circles 
are fully aware of this fact. Their work, like that of all 
productive classes, can only thrive in time ‘of peace. When, 
a year ago, we arranged the meeting in this hall, which 
our burgomaster has alluded to, the representatives of 
commercial interests were the first and readiest to answer 
to our appeal. 

Does this same feeling prevail in the commercial 
world of England? In my hand is a letter which, 
I think, has quite the value of a document. It coutains 
the answer of the Lord Mayor of London, W. Vaughan 
Morgan to a declaration which was sent to him by our 
burgomaster after our above mentioned manifestation. 
Г think the Lord Mayor as the representative of the City 
of London must be fairly well informed about what is 
felt and thought in the commercial world of England. 
In this letter we read: 

„Ihe reports of any estrangement between our two 
nations are, if they exist at all, greatly exaggerated and of 
no possible moment. My fellow countrymen are sincerely 
desirous of continuing the friendly relations with which 
they have so long regarded their German neighbours and 
associates. The only rivalry permitted to us is that cordial 
competition in trade and commerce in which we are 
mutually interested. ; 

I beg you to accept yourself and to convey to the 
distinguished personages, by whom your Declaration was 
signed, my warmest acknowiedgements with the renewed 
assurance that all their statements are earnestly and enti- 
rely. reciprocated in the City of London“. 
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Mylords and Gentlemen! Such is the hostile feeling 
entertained in English commercial and industrial centres. 
Clever men, and I reckon successful members of the com- 
mercial world amongst them know very well that: Only 
intelligence, industry and energy can win prosperity. If 
one people sees itself outstripped in the hard struggle of 
competition, it ougtth to be spurred on to greater zeal and 
emulation on the forward march of economic, technical, 
social and moral progress. 

But there is a certain amount of feeling on both sides 
of the channel, Whence does it originate? The principal 
cause this touth must out — is the press, not the whole press, 
I am glad to say, but a certain class of papers whose 
ignorance, whose love of sensation and scandal is, I am 
afraid, greater than the zeal for trouth. The dangerous 
activity of these papers is furtherd by the attitude of cer- 
tain people, superpatriots I should like to call them, who 
impressed with thew own national superiority and integrity 
have a painful conscientionsness of the baseness of others. 
Without doubt, patriotism is a glorious adornment of man- 
kind, bat if it serves as a mere mask for arrogance and 
pretension and mean derogation of others, the greatest vertue 
becomes the most disgusting thing in the world. 

Of course, the influence of the press and superpatriots 
would have been less dangerous, if both nations were better 
informed about each other. The ignorance of large classes 
of people in Germany with regard to England and vice versa 
is, indeed, sometimes astonishingly great, and this igno- 
rance is dangerons. Bucktle in his History of Civilisation 
points out that Ignorance is the principal cause of hatred be- 
tween nations, but if traffic spreads und brings nations 
together, such ignorance will disappear, The task of 
spreading enlightenment devolves in the first place on our 
tchools and, above all, on those educationalists who have 








to teach the languages and the litterature of modern 
nations. 

The more signal will this englightenment be if it goes 
hand in hand with more intimate personal intercourse 
between the inhabitants of Germany and England. 

Repentedly has the idea been expressed to have an 
exchange of professors not only with America but also 
between Germany and England. Even in regard to Grammar 
Schools — nay even students — such an exchange might 
take place. This idea has already taken shape in the 
Cecil Rhodes Scholarships, But nothing seems to me to 
be more promising than those, systematically arranged ex- 
cursions which the British Committee has abready practically 
organized. Thereby leading men of both nations come in 
personal contact, and we all know how a hearty shake of 
the hand, friendly looks from honest eyes, draw söul to 
soul, and strengthen those bond ofs friendship which find 
their expression in our good comradeship today. Such 
meetings are rich in opportunities forical exchange of 
feelings and thoughts. I think we are alle agreed that 
everything works to unite us, and our little differences are 
not worth the mention, And this community of noble 
interests, and our united efforts to further the morch of 
the world’s progress, will prove a blessing, a force out- 
weighing all the evil, the ignorance and the malice of 
the times. 

I conclude with the words of Baron de Wurtzburg 
which he spoke at our meeting here on the sixth of January 
last year: ,,Political values rise and fall and are for ever 
subject to change. Immutable tough, and enduring beyond all 
political constellations is the value of culture and ethies, 
science and art, religion and morals, public spirit, manhood 
and justice. 
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ARE) ADDRESS 
ОЕ DR. VON BORSCHT. 





Mhe task we had undertaken, namely, to afford you an 

A insight into those conditions which exercise a beneficial 
influence on the development of the community of our 
city, would have been but imperfectly fulfilled, had we not 
given you, by this excursion, an opportunity to become 
acquainted with a particular advantage possessed by the 
City of Munich, an advantage which none other of the greater 
municipalities of the German Empire can offer, a gilt of in- 
estimable worth, pleced by Providence in the cradle of the 
infant „Münchner Kindl“; I refer to Munich’s matchless 
situation at the foot of the Bavarian Mountains, of the 
German Alps. 

In this most lovely spot, above which, on the loftiest 
pinnacle of the German Empire, stands a Munich House, 
as a token that we people of Munich feel at home in this 
magnificent world of mountains, here then, before we part, 
let me again turn to you and express my sincerest and 
warmest thanks for the great pleasure that your visit has 
afforded us, and let me also thank you for the hearty good- 
will you have shown, for the lively interest you have taken 
in the government and management of our community. 

It was, in truth, a daring deed to invite the representatives 
of Great Britain to investigate our activity in the extensive 
domain of the administration of the public welfare. For 
where in the world is there a nation more deserving of 
the gratitude of the human race for its propagation of the 
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benefits of civilisation. or a greater fund 
experience in all questions rela a the people of y 
county. of that haper land. wi - than Ihe people. 


A land, predestinated | from the very beginning through | 
remarkable concentration : 
home power and an extens 
the earth. 
And et, although we knew that in the great сн 
of your country and more especially in London c 
ditions exist, beside which our institutions appear but 
significant, we have looked forward tu your judgment м 
the consciousness that by what we have here created 
development of our community has been furthered in 
highest degree, and that Munich possesses the warm 
sympathy of foreigners, and especially of vour countrym 
I will resist the temptation of speaking at gres 
length on this subject, but I feel compelled in this cc 
pany to affirm that the municipal boards and committ 
in the execution of measures for the furtherance of 
public welfare have, during the past thirty vears, regan 
your activity in this province as a shining example : 
model, and that they and also all other German munici 
corporations owe vou their warmest gratitude for 
stimulating influence derived from the work of your coun! 
And if the days in which we are permitted to welco 
our eminent guests from the British Empire in the Bavar 
Metropolis will, in a few hours, be things of the past, 
our memory they will always be present. May you a 
my Lords and Gentlemen, take back with you a favoura 
impression of what we have shown you, and of the man 
in which we have shown it to vou, and above all, 
assured that we Germans, in the North and South, in 
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East and West, are imbued with a true love of peace, and 
that we all entertain the sincere wish that Great Britain, 
your glorious native land, may ever remain closely and 
loyally united to our country, that she may for ever flower 
and thrive as the mightiest support of the welfare of the 
nations, as the invincible warder of universal peace. 

Take then, as a farewell greeting, this pledge with 
you to your country and permit us to once more condense 
our feelings in the words: ,,Long live Great Britain and 
her people and especially our most esteemed English 
guests |** 
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WHITMAN AND GERMAN CRITICS. 


A few months before Ferdinand Freiligrath left his London 
exile, he read W. М. Rossetti’s Selections from Whitman's Poems. 
Impressionable as he was and ever eager to contribute toward 
the realization of Goethe’s ideal of “Welt-Literatur,” he pub- 
lished at once a tentative account of his discovery in the Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitung, April 24th, 186814 Admitting that 
his judgment of the American author is by no means settled and 
that he writes under the spell of a first infatuation, he urges his 
fellow-countrymen to note in Whitman the advent of a new and 
singular power. 

Whitman, he says, is the poet of the Ego as a part of America, 
of the earth, of mankind, of the universe. With all its in- 
dividualism and Americanism Whitman’s philosophy is tran- 
scendental and cosmic, Whatever he hears or sees, whatever he 
comes in contact with, even the lowly and commonplace, seems 
a symbol to him of something higher, something spiritual. Or 
rather, the ideal and the real, spirit and matter, are to him one 
and the same. So, asserting himself a proud, free man, and 
neither more nor less than a man, he opens world-wide social 
and political vistas, 

The metrical structure of Leaves of Grass reminds Freiligrath 
of the “Northern Magus,’ Hamann, of Carlyle’s oracular wis- 
dom, of the Paroles Фит Croyant, and first of all, of the Bible. 
Whitman’s rhapsodie rhythms, which sound like the sonorous 
roar and surge of ocean waves, make our traditional prosody, 
our scanning, our sonnet-writing appear almost childish. Is this, 
Freiligrath asks, to be the poetry of the future as there has 
been a music of the future announced to us for years? Is Walt 
Whitman more than Richard Wagner? 

This article did not create a sensation, nor were the German 
versions that followed characteristic illustrations. All of the 


1 Cf. vol. IV of Freiligrath’s Collected Works, 
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ten pieces which Freiligrath translated refer to the Civil War; 
nine being taken from the original edition of Drum-Taps, the 
tenth from Ashes of Soldters. The poems are: Arm’d year! 
year of the struggle!—Jahr in Waffen! Jahr du des Kampfs! 
. Rise, О days, from your fathomless deeps, = Auf aus 
euren grundlosen Tiefen, о Tage, steigt, . . . I see before 
me now, a traveling army halting, = Halt machen seb’ ich vor 
mir nun ein Heer, das auf dem Marsche. . . . As toilsome 
I wandered Virginia’s woods, = Als müh’voll ich schritt durch 
Virginia’s Wälder . . . Bathed in war’s perfume—delicate 
flag! = Gebadet im Dufte des Kriegs,—weichzarte Flagge du. 

A march in the ranks hard prest, and the road un- 
known = = Ein Marsch in den Reihn hart bedrangt, und der Weg 
uns fremd. . . . A sight in camp in the day-break grey and 
dim=Eine Lagerschau, eine Schau im diistern Taggrau’n. 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice = Uber das 


Blutbad prophetisch hub еше Stimme sich. . . . Far hence, 
amid an isle of wondrous beauty = Weit von hier, auf einer 
Insel (wunderschön sie!). . . . In clouds descending, in 


midnight’s sleep = Aus Wolken nieder, im Mitternachteschlaf. 

It is surprising that the same man who gave the Germans 
the classical translation of Hiawatha, was unable to master the 
Whitmanian verse. There is almost nothing left of the sway of 
pathos, of the mighty roar of waves Freiligrath himself had 
found in the original. Those translations are a stale mixture of 
prose and rhymeless doggerel, as may be seen even by the begin- 
ning lines quoted above. Since the selection was indifferent, the 
version poor, it is but natural that the eulogy remained abstract 
and unheeded. 

In 1870 Adolf Strodtmann, who had spent the years between 
1852 and 1856 in the United States, published an Amerikantsche 
Anthologie with more selections and with the same negative re- 
sult as Freiligrath. 

An equally unsuccessful attempt was made in 1877, by the 
German-American poet Ernst Otto Hopp, who included a version 
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of “O Captain! My Captain!” in a volume of prose-sketches, 
poems, and translations Unter dem Sternenbanner. 

Freiligrath had ended his essay with the warning that Whit- 
man, if any writer, must be judged by the sum total of his 
work. Dr. Eduard Bertz was the first, and has remained up to 
the present time, the only German to come up to that critical 
standard. Не, too, like Strodtmann and Hopp, had lived in 
America for some time (as a member of the ill-fated Rugby 
colony in Tennessee, 1881-1883); he had thoroughly absorbed 
Whitman, and, after settling in London, had served George Gis- 
sing as a model for the Whitmanite in the novel Thyrza. But 
it was not until after his return to Germany in 1889, that he 
felt called upon to take part in the international Whitman- 
propaganda. In the Deutsche Presse, II, No. 23, he published 
an article: Walt Whitman zu seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag. It 
begins with the sweeping confession: “Аз the greatest benefit 
which I derived from my sojourn in America, nay as one of the 
happiest events of my life, I regard the acquaintance with the 
writings of the most original and deepest of all American poets.” 
He praises the sound vitality, the spiritualized naturalness, the 
universal sympathy of “that most humane of all philanthropists.” 
Under the disguise of Gissing’s hero he quotes himself as saying 
that Whitman will help him grow to be a perfect and mature 
man. For Whitman is a man, a great, healthy, plain, strong, 
fully-developed man. What to many critics seems sheer ma- 
terialism is in reality purest spiritualism, the body being a revela- 
tion of the soul. The poet’s own soul is so full of unlimited 
love that it may well be considered identical with mankind at 
large. Whitman makes his readers realize their unity with 
the universe. In him for the first time nature has found a true 
expression in words. It is through him that forests and seas 
sing to us, that the healthy average man speaks out at last what 
he had so far been unable to articulate, i. e., his secret yearning, 
his silent love and admiration. Bertz goes on to defend the 
poet’s sensuality as the religious view of the sanctity of all life. — 
Whitman is an optimist in the real sense. He does not deny 
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serves special mention: “The шо modern of all poets, Whit- 
mab has aseimilated the scentifc investigations of the century 
and conne-ted their results into a grand harmony, thus becoming 
the poetical interpreter of monistic philosophy.” 

In the meantime Т. W. Rolleston, assisted by Karl Knortz, 
ра] made another attempt to introduce Whitman in Germany. 
With the sanction of the author himself they published, in 1889, 
a selection from Leares of Grass—Grazhalme—which was headed 
by a comparatively well-balanced preface. The book was an 
ппргоуетети upon Freiligrath. It contained the entire Song 
of туже] and a goodly number of other characteristic Leares, 
г. и, Out of the Cradle, The mystic Trumpeter. The version 
ia rather crude, at times even faulty, neither German nor Eng- 
li=h. И rugzgerts the interlinear method of medieval scribes and 
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would probably have met with the same fate as Freiligrath’s, 
if it had not been for Whitman’s German pendant. 

Iiven Whitman’s death in 1892 did not cause more than a 
shallow ripple in the sea of letters. There was an insignificant 
article by Johannes Schlaf in Freie Bühne (now Neue Rund- 
schau), which simply reproduced the views of Rolleston-Knortz, 
Freiligrath, and Bertz. Nor did any of the other professiona! 
journalists and magazine writers find it worth while to read 
Whitman’s original text. What they said about him was a sort 
of second- or third-hand literary gossip, such as Whitman himself 
had indulged in—“Kant having studied Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel.” Toward the middle of the decade, however, the 
Nietzsche-cult reached its high-water mark. “Jiingst-deutsch- 
land” turned largely away from the rigid tenets of naturalism, 
reveling instead in the rhetorical symbolism of Zarathustra, 
Whitman was illuminated by Nietzsche: democratism versus 
aristocratism in their political, social and religious aspects re- 
spectively. Grashalme and Zarathustra: each seemingly destroy- 
ing the old, traditional institutions and proclaiming new ethical 
standards; the form of each resembling the oracular tone of 
oriental prophets. Nietzschemania was the beginning of Whit- 
mania in Germany. The latter has to the present time for- 
tunately been limited to a small group of adepts, while Nietzsche’s 
influence, directly or indirectly, exerted itself as a fertilizing 
power upon the thought of the masses. 

An Austrian, Karl Federn, a student of Emerson and 
Nietzsche, was attracted to Whitman by his transcendentalism. 
In 1897 he published an essay on Whitman (Die Zeit), which 
two years later was reprinted, with papers on Emerson and 
Thoreau under the title Essays zur Amerikanischen Literatur. 
In eontrast to Schlaf he had not rested satisfied with the knowl- 
edge of selections only, Federn had read all of Whitman’s writ- 
ings, poetry as well as prose. But he also knew Bucke’s 
biography and O’Connor’s eulogy, The good gray poet, and 
completely identified himself with their views. Accordingly 
Whitman is represented by him as the most perfect, the most 
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original and the grandest of all American poets—as the poet of 
America. Whitman is also the greatest of thinkers, not only 
in his own country, but in all countries, for his ideas are the 
ultimate fruit of the Nineteenth Century. His Ego is the 
physically and spiritually perfect man in whom there is con- 
tained the essence of civilization and nature alike. His sensuality 
18 ав pure as nature herself. He is the most healthy, powerful, 
loving, life-asserting personality since Goethe. He is possessed 
of a magic magnetism such as is ascribed to Moses, Buddha and 
other founders of religions—a parallel to Christ is indirectly 
drawn, cf. О’Соппог. Whitman is a Cosmos, a symbol and type 
of universal life. His gospel of love and comradeship reconciles 
democracy with aristocracy, the equality of all being the soil 
out of which great aristocratic individuals—Ibsen’s Adelsmen- 
schen—grow. As in Whitman the two principles of individualism 
and collectivism are combined into a higher synthesis, so Heaven 
and Earth, spirit and matter are forever united. 

Whitinan’s, the wound-dresser’s, superhuman qualities are en- 
larged upon in another article of the same volume: Aus Amer- 
ikanischen Kriegszeiten. It is, here as before, Bucke’s and 
O’Connor’s phantastic exaggerations that guide Federn’s pen. 
The author did not think it necessary to change his opinion 
when, in 1904, he published a Selection from the Leaves, using 
for an introduction what he had written five and seven years 
before. 

Curiously enough, reprinting from stored-up material with 
slight or no alterations seems to have been a tenacious habit 
with the German Whitmanites. In 1899 Karl Knortz repub- 
lished an essay Walt Whitman als Dichter der Demokratie, which 


" previously had appeared in the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 


December 1882, again in 1886, and once again, translated into 
English by Alfred Forman and R. M. Bucke, in In Re Walt 
Whitman, 1893. Knortz’s article, in itself, was worth reading. 
It was based upon independent study and good common sense— 
a very exceptional quality with Whitman-admirers—; it was en- 
thusiastic and yet free from ecstatic madness. Knortz did not 
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worship Whitman as a modern Christ, but he respected him as a 
great poet and fearless thinker. Admitting that there is some 
rubbish among the Leaves, he declares Out of the cradle and 
When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom’d? to be masterpieces 
that equal any of the world’s greatest achievements in literature. 
Whitman’s philosophy is interpreted as monistic optimism, his 
eroticism as a wholesome antidote against puritanic prudery, 
his gospel of fellowship as the democratic principle of sympathy 
for all mankind. A brief biography, an enlightening analysis of 
Democratic Vistas and an appendix of good translations, е. g., 
The Song of the Broad-Axe and Night Poem (The Sleepers) — 
all that makes Knortz’s pamphlet the most valuable contribution 
to Whitman-literature in Germany, before Dr. Bertz entered 
the field once more. 

Johannes Schlaf repeated his article of 1892 in the magazine 
Neuland of 1896, and two years later again in book-form. In 
1900 he prefaced a superfluous German translation of Whitman’s 
Novellen by Thea Ettlinger. In 1904 he established himself as 
the authorized Whitman-apostle by a monograph Walt Whitman 
which appeared as volume 18 of Die Dichtung. This little book 
is an unparalleled example of high-handed arrogance, cowardly 
imposition and utter ignorance. As Dr. Bertz, in Whitman- 
Mysterien, 1907, has clearly shown, Schlaf had even then, 12 
years after his first contribution, no knowledge of Whitman’s own 
language. He discussed an author of whose writings he had not 
read more than perhaps 15%, and for his judgment he relied 
solely on the few German articles that have been mentioned, 
What, then, could he do but pilfer his sources and conceal his 
plagiarism behind nebulously mystic exaggerations? Whitman 
is not only Buddha plus Jesus re-incarnated but at the same 
time an anticipation of Nietzsche’s superman. Whitman at last 
has brought to an end the long struggle between religion and 
science, His is the scientific religion of monism.3 

2 First translated into German by the present writer and published 
in Aus fremden Zungen, Berlin, 1906. 


з Fritz Lienhard in Wege nach Weimar is uncritical enough to make 
Whitman а виссевзог of Goethe; cf. Erwinia, Strassburg, Sept. 1909, 
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Absurd and blasphemous as such hero-worship was, Schlaf’s 
non-chalant charlatanism duped publishers as well as reviewers. 
In 1907 the reputable firm of H. Haessel, Leipzig, published 
Henry B. Binns’s Life of Whitman translated by Johannes Schlaf. 
The book was another proof of Schlaf’s literary irresponsibility. 
With the exception of certain portions which were taken care 
of by an anonymous helper,‘ the translation is absolutely worth- 
less, as has been shown elsewhere.® And yet this remarkable 
translator boldly advertizes himself in the preface: “I have 
rendered the English text without any alterations whatever!” 
But that was not all. Schlaf surpassed himself by publishing 
Grashalme of his own selection where the Whitman student wil! 
be able to make many sensational discoveries, such poems as had 
previously been translated by others excepted.® 

In 1904 and 1906 other translations had appeared: 
Grashalme by Wilhelm Schölermann and Prosa-Schriften by the 
present writer. Schölermann’s introduction did not essentially 
differ in point of view from Federn-Bucke. I myself confess to 
the guilt of a serious attack of Whitmania, although I tried to 
be moderate in my statements and made Whitman only a super- 
man instead of a God as my predecessors had done.’ Both 
Schölermann and myself defended Whitman against what we 
believed possible misinterpretations of his gospel of friendship. 

Dr. Bertz had the courage to face the truth and he had the 
scholarly equipment to prove the truth, i. e., the fact that Whit- 
man’s conception of friendship is based upon an abnormal sexual 
instinct. This being the case, Whitman can no longer be con- 
sidered the perfect, typical man, the model, the leader of others. 
On the contrary: the world must be enlightened and warned as 
to the real meaning of Whitman’s principal message. Bertz’s 
article: Walt Whitman, Ein Charakterbild, appeared in Vol. 

+ Во Mr. Binns informed me. 

5 Englische Studien, 1907, р. 117. 

6 Appeared in the Reclam-Library. 

7 Cf. Deutsche Arbeit, Prag, 1905-06, У. рр. 392-403. 
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УП of the Jahrbuch für sexuelle Zwischenstufen, 1905.3 It 
systematized, strengthened and brought to a conclusion the evi- 
dence gathered by Havelock Ellis, J. A. Symonds, Raffalovich, 
Edward Carpenter, Max Nordau, and others. It was not with- 
out reluctance that Bertz destroyed with his own hands the 
idealizing picture of Whitman which he had painted before. 
During many years of careful study he had found the solution 
of the secret lurking behind Whitman’s seemingly unfathomable 
personality; and once recognized, truth must be revealed to 
others. Bertz, in this matter, is far from British cant. He does 
not condenın Whitman ; for how can anything be condemned, the 
cause of which lies beyond the control of personal will power? 
Nor does he join Edward Carpenter in extolling Whitman and 
all Uranians, as if they represented a higher type of humanity 
than the normally built. As a man of science Bertz knows that 
nature tends to differentiation and that the most purely differ- 
entiated species, not the hybrid, is typical. 

In addition to Bertz’s arguments we may call attention to 
the curious onesidedness of Whitman’s gospel. If it ever had 
meant an ideal love of mankind, as the adepts—even the women 
among them—claim, Whitman would have declared the love of 
woman to woman a means of redemption as solemnly and em- 
phatically as he did the love of man to man. But there is no 
allusion in his writings to that essential part of the conception 
of friendship. And as to the love of man to woman, did he ever 
sing of anything higher than brutally physical relations, did he 
ever find an expression for the sweet charm of soulful womanly 
love? No, among the lyrists of the world Whitman stands 
almost alone in not having given us one true love song, nor ever 
having dreamed of that most beautiful of all forms of friendship, 
the friendship between husband and wife, between man and 
woman. Whitman’s “universal love” may refer to rocks and 
trees, to mountains and oceans, to clouds and planets, but it 
excludes the basic love of mankind and contaminates the con- 
ception of manly friendship with morbid passion. 


8 This article contains some excellent translations from Calamus, 
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Whitman shaped his covenant to suit his own individuality, 
not to make it acceptable by humanity at large. And if, toward 
the end of his life, after his fatal passion had died out, he en- 
couraged a symbolical interpretation of Calamus, he deceived, 
more or less consciously, himself and the world, 

The sound scholarship, the matter-of-fact tone and discre- 
tion of Bertz’s article, stand in glaring contrast to the vicious 
attack it called forth. Johannes Schlaf again assumed the где 
of the Whitman-apostle. Without investigating the sources, 
without even entering into a serious discussion of the arguments 
advanced, Schlaf hurls a pasquil at Dr. Bertz во mean in con- 
tents and form that Bertz, in sheer self-defence, was forced to 
expose to the public Schlaf’s astounding ignorance and thievish 
methods. That was done in the booklet Whitman-Mysterien, 
1907, referred to above. At the same time Dr. Bertz published 
another volume on Whitman: Der Yankee-Heiland, in which he 
proved himself definitely the superior of any Whitman student 
on the continent. 

The book is a final refutation of Whitman’s claim to have 
found the synthesis of science and religion. It shows how ex- 
tensively and how indiscriminately Whitman borrowed his ideas 
from others. It shows that he contradicts himself, not in the 
Emersonian sense of a progressive development and self-revela- 
tion, but in the sense of a disharmonious chaos.? Side by side 
with Emerson’s (or Rousseau’s) individualism, pantheistic 
transcendentalism, and dogmatic metaphysics, we have a crude 
theism and a materialistic doctrine of personal immortality 
which seem Whitman’s own mental possession. For does he not 
announce his religion as entirely new? In reality Whitman’s 
theism does not differ from the creed of the Old Testament, and 
his conception of personal immortality—identity as he is pleased 
to call it—is nothing else than the doctrine of St. Paul. 

о Similarly Leopold Weber in Kunstwart, October 1905, and Нег- 
mann Esswein in Der Deutsche, November 1905, point out the bar- 


barous chaos of Whitman's thought. Der Yankee-Heiland beara the 
significant sub-title: “Ein Beitrag zur Modernen Religions geschichte.” 
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After drawing a parallel with Carlyle and Berkeley, Bertz 
points out Whitman’s indebtedness to Novalis, whose principal 
ideas were transmitted to him by Carlyle. Here we have a strik- 
ing illustration of Whitman’s method of second hand philos- 
ophizing: Carlyle gives extracts from Novalis; Whitman in his 
turn gives extracts from Carlyle’s. For Novalis as well as for 
Whitman religion is the center of gravitation, the purpose of 
creation. Both dream of a uniform, universal religion. Both 
see manifestations of God in every natural phenomenon (cf. the 
Psalms, too, ete.). Both value faith more highly than knowl- 
edge, mystic intuition more highly than science. It goes without 
saying that here again Whitman is inconsistent, inasmuch as he 
never ceases to pose as а radical rationalist. To both love seems 
the basis of all metaphysics—only, Whitman’s theory of love has 
that peculiar tinge alluded to above. Both fall a prey to that 


omantic ecstasy) where religion and sensual passion intermingle. - | 


Even in thinking of death they experience the sensation of 
voluptuousness. Both are typical romanticists in their quest of 
the blue flower, in their longing for an illusory ideal in a world 
of dreams. Again Whitman is inconsistent. According to the 
materialistic element in his philosophy, the pleasures of this 
life mean as much to him as the pleasures of the beyond, anid 
the joys of Heaven are no less physical than the joys of the 
world. 

It was stated above that Whitman shared with St. Paul the 
conception of immortality. With the author of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians he believes in the transcendental reality of 
space and time as the abode of the eternal soul. He also believes 
that the soul is born with the body. It is the predestined pur- 
pose and end of all material evolution to bring forth the immortal 
soul. The human body itself is the ultimate stage in the prep- 
aration of the soul for an everlasting individual existence. 

The same biblical teleology Whitman applies to his concep- 
tion of God. And yet Whitman is not a Christian. He does not 
believe in the salvation through Christ nor in the remission of 
sins. Redemption and condemnation are allotted to man ac- 
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cording to his deeds in this life. If Christ were acknowledged 
as our Saviour, there would be nothing left for Whitman to do. 
So Whitman expects of his disciples a mystical faith in his own 
mission. If there is any intercessor at all—it is Walt Whitman. 

Christians conceive of God as a Trinity. Whitman invents 
—following the example of Spinoza et al.—a Quaternity includ- 
ing Satan. Evil is not a punishment for sins committed, but a 
benevolent part of God's original program of human education. 
Consequently Evil is the same as Good, sin as perfect as virtue; 
and if Whitman were capable of thinking out one thought log- 
ically, he would have come to the conclusion that the world 
should be left alone, no salvation of any kind being needed. His 
only mission would then have been to interpret somewhat liber- 
ally Pope’s and Hegel’s famous sayings: АП that is, is right; 
or: all that is, is reasonable. 

This seems abeolute and unshakable optimism. Indeed, if 
any one, Whitman has the reputation of being the optimist par 
excellence. It is his emphatic and thousandfold affirmation of 
life and death, bliss and misery, good and evil, body and soul 
that attracts to him those who are discontented with established 
church-religions. But how can an optimist declare life a fraud 
of the most tragic kind, if there should be no immortality? 
That is what our optimist actually did: literally in conversation 
with Horace Traubel ; practically in his well known debate with 
Robert Ingersoll. Socrates, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius wel- 
comed eternal sleep as the greatest of blessings. They did not 
take refuge to the theory of personal immortality for a justifica- 
tion of this life. Nor did Nietzsche. They accept life uncondi- 
tionally as it really is. That is the standpoint of science. Whit- 
man’s affirmation, however, depends upon a hypothesis, which 
may be believed, which can never be scientifically proved. Where, 
then, is the Whitmanian synthesis of religion and science? 
Dr. Bertz drily remarks: Whitman’s intellect disapproves, his 
faith approves the world. Apparently he is an optimist, secretly 
а pessimist. 


[ale How Ha 2. Whitman and German Critics ( =) 

Certainly Dr. Bertz deserves credit for having laid bare this 
irreconcilable discrepancy in Whitman’s philosophy and, besides, 
its principal cause: Whitman’s abnormal sexuality. As an 
Uranian the poet was at variance with the ethical standard of 
society. Therefore his spells of moral anarchism, as well as the 
undertone of despondency, misery, and negation in his gospel of IAIN 
affirmation. Whitman was anything but the type of manly peı- 2 
fection. While his instincts were largely feminine, his constitu- 
tion degenerate, he tried to persuade himself and others of the 
contrary—just as Nietzsche did. 

Bertz devotes a brilliant chapter to a detailed comparison of 
the two poet-prophets. In spite of certain points of similarity 
in their life and thought—the latter being due chiefly to a 
common source: Emerson—they are direct counterparts as re- 
gards the ultimate meaning of their message. Nietzsche’s 
superman is a lofty, if utopian, ideal to be reached in a faraway 
future, as the result of gradual evolution. The superman is 
really Godlike. Whitman sees his ideal of manhood, the divine 

average, fulfilled now among the common people. An ordinary 

_ hack-driver with the spiritual aspirations of a savage meets his 
requirements completely, if only he is a “good fellow.” But 
since both Whitman and Nietzsche place instinct above reason, 
and since both have never attained to logical consistency in their 
philosophy, they may not be counted among the leaders of man- 

X kind. They have not given new cultural values to the world as 
have Goethe and Emerson. 

As artists they have fallen below many a less famous poet, 
Neither Zarathustra nor Leaves of Grass are, strietly speaking, 
poetical compositions. They contain a wealth of esthetic ma- 
terial, But the passages where form and content reach the 
permanency of concrete images are few. Nietzsche and Whitman 
are poetizing orators, not artists with the formative power of 
visualization. As to Whitman we have said that he shaped his 
gospel to suit his own individuality. The same is true of his 
theory of art. Accepting Sainte-Beuve’s view 19 that a work of 


10 Cf, Diary of 1882 and Democratic Vistas. 
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art should rather suggest emotions than give definite form to an 


esthetic experience, Whitman, in tic fashion, meetz 
the critics’ objection to the hazy vagueness of the majority of his 
poems.!! 


But his own theory offers no excuse for the monotony of his 
verse. If it reminds the poet and some of his readers of the roll 
of ocean waves, we have to ask the question: What does that 
mean? Are we to take for comparison the indefinable roar of 
the agitated cea with its general effect upon the ear of monotony ? 
Or are we to think of the equally indefinable, innumerable, ever 
changing curves the sea in its calm moods inscribes upon the 
sand of the beach? Or what? The fact remains that Whitman 
applies the same technique of rhetorical pathos to any and all 
subjects: Cavalry crossing a ford in its rhythmical structure 
does not differ from Passage to India. And that is uncreative 
impressionism. Nor does Whitman’s theory do away with the 
greatest objection to his poetry, viz., that its final effect is ener- 
vating rather than invigorating. In this Whitman resembles a 
vastly superior artist: Richard Wagner, whom Nietzsche justly 
called the great sorcerer. 

Both Whitman and Wagner were possessed of an indomitable 
sensuality, the magnetism of which, vibrating through all their 
compositions, causes an ecstatic intoxication invariably followed 
by utter exhaustion. This may not be an esthetic consideration, 
but it is a fact worth recording. The more openly we face the 
truth, the sooner we get over that dangerous malady which Swin- 
-burne diagnosed as Whitmania. Nations that have produced a 
Goethe and an Emerson need not and should not worship a 
{Whitman as one of their heroes. 


> 


О. Е. Lessing. 


11 СЁ. Knut Hamsun, Die Gesellschaft, XVI, рр. 24-35. It is in- 
teresting to note that Jakobowsky, the editor, published Hamsun’s severe 
criticism of Whitman with the footnote ‘‘We who love Whitman prefer 
to have Johannes Schlaf instruct us.’’ For criticism of Whitman’s 
rhetorical style, ef. Arno Holz, Revolution der Lyrik, Berlin 1899. 
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TOLSTOY AS A LITERARY ARTIST.* 


CHAUNCEY WETMORE WELLS. 


Great literary men are of two kinds. There are, first, 
the epitomists, the strictly representative men of their times. 
They are the ‘‘voices’’ of the multitude, and their success 
is to utter with adequate compass and tone what would 
spring to the lips of every man if he could only speak. 
Such a man was Dante, such a man was Tennyson, and such 
in great part was Goethe. Of these we have a right to 
expect a coherent philosophy, and a rounded perfection of 
form, because their function is to give order and propor- 
tion to the great body of current ideas, rather than to add 
new ideas to the common stock. 

The other kind may fitly be called liberators. These 
break through the enclosing walls of life, whether imposed 
by social convention and literary habit, or by unregenerate 
nature,— 

—this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in. 

They free the minds of men by endowing them with new 
outlooks and visions by the power of which men feel im- 
prisoned energies to be released, and so come to realize and 
to possess themselves. The type of this kind of literary man 


* Address in commemoration of the eightieth anniversary of the 
birth of Count Leo Tolstoy, Delivered in California Hall on the even- 
ing of oo 10, 1908 (corresponding to August 28 of the Russian 

+. 
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is Browning, or Walt Whitman. We shall be disappointed 
if we expect of such writers either a coherent philosophy 
or a perfect form. They are more than likely to waste 
half their effort; their paths are strewn with such titanic 
wreckage as The Prelude, Sordello, and—must one say it ?— 
War and Peace; even their best work will be covered with 
blemishes. Vitality, not totality, is their immediate jewel 
and their bequest to mankind. 

Of this latter sort is Tolstoy. He is a fire-bringer. But 
not because he more than any predecessor or contemporary 
has brought Russia to Europe and to the world. It is very 
well, so far as the saying is true, to speak of Tolstoy as the 
‘voice’ of Russia. But the literary ‘‘find’’ is surely the 
most perishable of literary assets. Tolstoy’s Russia no more 
than Kipling’s India will of itself give title to enduring 
fame. But when the still comparatively fresh interest in 
Russia has vanished with its novelty, it will be seen that 
Tolstoy has given us a new vision, at once local, of the soil, 
and universal, of mankind—that he has sounded a new note 
in literature and has compelled all the world to listen. It 
will also be seen that using the most modern of literary 
instruments, the novel, he has not only increased its gamut 
and the depth and power of its tone, but by the very means 
of these new capabilities he has made it voice the new mes- 
sage. I am not now concerned with Tolstoy’s large con- 
tributions to the technique of novel writing; I speak merely 
of the way in which he brings home to the untechnical but 
intelligent reader his vision of the world and of truth. I 
must treat first of the means, of the adequacy of the instru- 
ment, and then of the end, of the message itself. 

It will be agreed that Tolstoy has given his message to 
the world—in the field of creative art, at least—in the two 
novels, War and Peace and Anna Karenina. For vital and 
personal as are their predecessors, Childhood and Youth, 
The Cossacks, The Sevastopol Sketches, they are but studies 
and without body enough to bear the full import of what 
the author has to say. Nor does he write them in a manner 
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entirely free. It is as if Turgenieff were standing at his 
elbow, restraining, if not guiding, the hand that will escape 
into bold, original strokes; it is still the "prentice hand. The 
latest novel, Resurrection, the larger part of it written after 
the religious books, makes disclosure of no new artistic scope 
or resource, but rather, in the latter part at least, of a 
dimmed vision and a cramped hand. It is fair, then, to 
judge him as an artist by his two representative books. 

Two things are observable in them: (1) an utter dis- 
regard of, if it be not positive rebellion against, the mere 
conventions of literary form; (2) an unexampled intimacy 
in the recording of human experience. As for the former, 
it is highly honorable in the artist and a mark of his au- 
thenticity that he will not put new wine into old wine-skins. 
For the liberator in art must at all risks create new forms or 
recreate old ones. Though our concern with him is about sub- 
stance rather than about form, yet in judging the worth of his 
substance we rightly ask whether it takes on a recognizable 
form, a firm and clear, though it may be a rugged, outline, 
and whether the outline conforms to the nature of the sub- 
stance, there being no such thing as a formless art. Now 
the worth of Tolstoy’s rebellion against the conventions of 
the French school, in particular against the overstrained 
economy of Turgenieff who out-Frenches the French, must 
be judged by its success in substituting a worthier forma- 
tive principle, at least a principle by which the structures 
once erected will stand up. 

War and Peace Professor James has called ‘‘ assuredly 
the greatest of human novels.’”’ Let us see. The great 
novels are Don Quirote, Pére Goriot, Vanity Fair, Adam 
Bede, to mention no others. Grant that there is a more 
abundant talent displayed in War and Peace than in any of 
the four—and that, when one considers Don Quirote and 
Vanity Fair, is a large concession—it yet does not succeed 
in expressing itself as they do; with, perhaps, larger things 
to say, it does not attain to their large and clear utterance. 
The reason is plain. 
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Iz № the business of the поте ма to give us the signifi- 
eames of fe und in the terms of Бе па Unlike the 
easavos be cannıa abstract this significance as a formula 
Copdnet лье Г = what be most represent to us: but conduct 
ть 5171. as the Germans say. In this respect his task is hke 
that of the dramatist. and that = why the French school had 
sucsecdel in imposing dramatk cunvrentions upon the novel, 
тр the exelusion of much that is vital and real Now m 
attaining freedsen from these conventions and in restoring 
to the novel its old-time breadth and range. Tolstoy m Wer 
and Peace seems to have forgotten the necessary formative 
principle common to drama and norel—the significance of 
life told in the terms of life itself. 

War and Peace в an attempt 10 portray Russian society. 
high and low. under the stress of the Napoleonic wars, from 
the Austerlitz campaign to the retreat from Moscow—a 
representative cross-section of Russian life under extra- 
ordinary national and social excitement. The novel is an 
attempt. that is, at a more sweeping and universal 
moticirung than any since Don Qutrote;: in inclusiveness it 
surpasses even Don Quirote; in breadth it is fairly to be 
eompared with the scriptural Aings or Samuel; it is an 
attempt, not to make fiction out of history but to merge 
history and fiction: it is an attempt at the artistically im- 
possible. The book lacks a central significance ; that is to say, 
there is no single principle of causality. Hence the several 
stories in it do not work towards one tremendous conclu- 
sion ; often their strands cross without becoming interwoven, 
so that no pattern is traced; even the reaction of character 
upon character is quite as often casual as causal. And, 
most astonishing of all, the interest in War and Peace as 
fiction is supplanted, or almost supplanted, in the last third 
of the book, by an historical interest in the campaigns of 
Borodino and Moscow, so that we are almost surprised to 
see the characters of the novel appear upon the battlefield. 
Неге is a blunder in structure comparable only to Victor 
Ниро ’з obtruding an account of Waterloo into Les Miserables, 
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but the result in Tolstoy’s case is far more disastrous. Grant 
the author an encompassing idea and a single viewpoint— 
the futility of leadership, the ultimate value of the common 
lives of men sincerely lived—this principle is not definite 
enough to supply that larger harmony in which the warring 
discords can be resolyed. We have only to turn to the 
Waterloo chapters in Vanity Fair to see that Thackeray has 
been strong where Tolstoy is weak. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we have dreary page 
after page, unmagnetized, unmotivirt, a sheer waste of 
energy, mere beating the air, exasperating to the critic, but 
also, I am sure, to the untechnical intelligent reader, to all 
in fact but to ardent Tolstoyans, wearying and baffling. Nor 
is the objection met by Arnold’s warning (Essays Jn Criti- 
cism, 2d Series) that we are ‘‘not to take these novels as 
art but as pieces of life.’’ We are to abandon art, then, 
abandon interpretation in the light of significance, and 
resort to the photographic and phonographic? Mr. Howells’ 
dictum (Criticism and Fiction) that ‘‘a big book is neces- 
sarily a group of episodes more or less loosely connected by 
a thread of narrative,’’ and that ‘‘the final effect will be 
from the truth of each episode, not from the size of the 
group,’’ may be urged on behalf of a Comedie Humaine, 
where each episode is clearly evolved along the line of its 
causality, not in defense of War and Peace where episode 
overlays episode and character blurs character, ‘‘But War 
and Peace isn’t a novel, exactly,’’ Tolstoy’s worshippers 
will say, What, then, ‘‘exactly,’’ is it? 

These strictures would not be worth making had not our 
author amply atoned for the confusion and at least partial 
self-defeat of War and Peace by the masterful success of 
Anna Karenina. Here as in Don Quixote, Pére Goriot, 
Vanity Fair, Adam Bede, we have a central, animating idea 
that vitalizes, if not every page, at least every chapter- 
group: social purity, marital fidelity, the sacredness of 
family life— 

—the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 
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This truth Tolstoy brings home by two stories: that of Anna 
and Vronsky and that of Levine and Kitty; the one ending 
in spiritual defeat because the law is broken, the other in 
spiritual victory because the law is kept. Anna Кагейта, 
like Vanity Fair, comes by a double road to a single end— 
but it arrives. The central significance is maintained, and 
that without loss of a full reality: there is ample circum- 
stance, the cast of the play is full, traits and tendencies are 
closely studied, the scope of incident for displaying them is 
large; the illusion of life is quite as rich and deep as that of 
War and Peace. And the irresistible logic in the working 
out of the central theme through the parallel stories bright- 
ens not dims this illusion. For Tolstoy without permitting 
the logic of his theme to predestine his characters, as Balzac 
too often does, yet releases each stream of tendency to flow 
its own way, to seek its own end, to map itself, as it were— 
one to a moral degeneration, the other to a moral awakening. 
The difference between Anna’s decline and that of Tito in 
Romola is the difference between a course of nature and an 
argued case. Nor is it a loss in verisimilitude that there’ is 
flow and counterflow between these two currents. When 
Kitty near the opening of the book rejects Levine because 
of a deep though girlish passion for Vronsky, and yet must 
witness the beginnings of the fatal liaison between Vronsky 
and her friend Anna, a married woman, is there gain or loss 
in reality? Or, later in the book, when Levine, drawn into 
the social circle of the Vronskys, strains at the ties of his 
married life with Kitty, does Tolstoy violate the truth in 
letting the birth of Levine’s child recall him from those 
dangerous ways. 

Not that Anna is free from blemishes. There are, e. g., 
far too many unused characters, scenes, and incidents: the 
author does not always make the strands of his story cross 
at the most significant moments; his preoccupation with life 
leads him astray upon unimportant things, for Tolstoy, no 
more than Wordsworth, has a sure sense of the distinction 
between fact and truth. Nevertheless, Anna is a beautiful 
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constructive success, fit to stand with the four great novels 
I have mentioned ; in my judgment it is not the least in that 
company. We do not say of it, as we must say of War and 
Peace, that its bigness obscures its greatness, that the 
general failure is partly redeemed by the great moments. 

I must speak now of the revealing moments in both 
novels—the moments in which the author utters himself 
with the utmost individuality and success. Great moments 
in a novel are not sufficient to themselves. We come upon 
them in the journey, often after long series of incidents, the 
steady evolution of characters, the slow adjustment of per- 
sonal and social relations. Though they emerge as arresting 
and brilliant figures in the pattern, they abide in the whole 
texture of the book; no reverent and judicious editor can 
excerpt them, as Arnold did for Wordsworth’s best pieces, 
so as to let them speak for themselves. Nevertheless is 
Tolstoy as distinctly the liberator in these as in the main 
progress and intent of the novels; these are his heights of 
vision. 

I have alluded to the quality of intimacy in Anna and in 


War and Peace. Intimacy is, perhaps, the most modern 
quality in art, the most distinctive mark of the emergence 
of the individual from the mass. But there are degrees and 
kinds of intimacy. There is, for instance, the familiar and 
somewhat garrulous intimacy of Montaigne. There is the 
sublimated intimacy of Wordsworth, at once self-revealing 
and unfamiliar. 


“4, , с. „ when like a roe 
I bounded о’ег the mountains, Бу the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led; . . . 

‚ « » The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. . . . 

. That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures,’’ 


Among writers of our own time there is the statistical, 
some would say the pathological intimacy, of Zola and his 
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school; there в the filtered and mubtilsed imtimacy of 
Meredith and James, and there в the poignant intimaey 
of Browning and Tolstov. 

I have said so much in dispraise of Wer end Peace that 
I must beg leave to quote a delightful passage or two: 

Natasha, just flowering into young-womanhood, is all 
a-flutter because Boris. the sweetheart of former days. now 
a grown stripling. has returned from the war and has begun 
to cast eyes in her direction : 

“One evening, when the old eountess, in nightcap and 
dressing-sack, with her false curis removed, and with one 
thin strand of white hair escaping from under her white 
ealico cap, was performing the low obeisances of her evening 
devotions on a rug. sighing and groaning. the door of her 
room creaked on its hinges, and Natasha came running in, 
with her bare feet in slippers, and also in dressing jacket 
and eurl papers. 

‘*The countess glanced around, and a frown passed over 
her face. She went on repeating her last prayer. ‘If this 
couch become my tomb.’ . . . This couch was a lofty 
feather bed, with five pillows, each smaller than the other. 
Natasha jumped into the middle, sinking deep into the 
feather mattress, rolled over next the wall, and began 
to creep under the bedclothes, snuggling down, tucking 
her knees up to her chin, then giving animated little kicks, 
and laughing almost aloud, now and again uncovering her 
head and looking at her mother. 

‘Come, Mamma, stop laughing at me!? cried Natasha. 
‘You make the whole bed shake. You are awfully like me. 
You laugh just as easily as I do. Do stop!’ 

‘‘She seized the countess’s two hands, kissed the joint of 
the little finger of one of them for June, and went on kissing 
July and August on the other hand. ‘Mamma, but he’s 
very, he’s so very much in love—you think so, do you? Was 
anyone ever as much in love with you? And he’s very nice, 
very, very nice, isn’t he? Only he’s not quite to my taste— 
he’s so narrow, just like the dining-room clock. You know 
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what I mean, don't you? Narrow, you know,—grayish and 
serene.’ 

‘‘ “What nonsense you talk!’ exclaimed the countess.’’ 

Still more poignantly intimate is the death of the little 
Princess, Andrei’s wife, in childbirth: 

“The door opened. The doctor with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up, without his coat, pale and with trembling jaw, 
came from the room. Prince Andrei went to him, but the 
doctor looked at him with a strange expression of confusion, 
and without saying a word passed by him. A woman came 
running out, but when she saw Prinee Andrei, stopped short 
on the threshold. He went into his wife’s room. 

‘She was dead, lying in the same position in which he had 
seen her five minutes before, and notwithstanding the fixity 
of her eyes, and the pallor of her cheeks, that charming little 
childish face, with the lip shaded with dark hairs wore the 
same expression as before— 

‘* *T love you all, and I have done no one any harm, and 
what have you done to me?’ said her lovely face, pitifully 
pale in death. In the corner of the room, a small red object 
was yelping and wailing in the trembling white hands of 
Marya Bogdanova.”’ 

Two passages are, so far as I know, without example: 
one is the travail of Kitty in Anna; the other is the tempta- 
tion in Resurrection, where the hero stands at the dead of 
night outside the chamber-door of the girl he is to ruin: 

‘‘She tore herself away from him and returned into the 
maid’s room. He heard the latch click, and then all was 
quiet. The red light disappeared, only the mist remained 
and the bustle on the river went on. Nekhludoff went up to 
the window, nobody was to be seen; he knocked, but got no 
answer. He went back into the house by the front door, but 
could not sleep. He got up and went with bare feet along 
the passage to her door, next Matröna Pävlovna’s room. He 
heard Matréna Pavlovna snoring quietly, and was about to 
go on when she coughed and turned on her creaking bed, 
and his heart fell, and he stood immovable for about five 
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minutes. When all was quiet and she began to snore peace- 
fully again, he went on, trying to step on the boards that 
did not creak, and came to Katüsha’s door. There was no 
sound to be heard. She was probably awake, or else he 
would have heard her breathing. But as soon as he had 
whispered ‘Katüsha’ she Jumped up and began to persuade 
him, as if angrily, to go away.’’ 

Like Browning Tolstoy has said with poignant intimacy 
the thing that could not be said, but unlike Browning he 
has said it in what Stevenson calls ‘‘the dialect of life,’’ not 
in an intricate phrase-pattern, whimsical and perverse. 
This shadowing the common experiences of common men and 
women in the plain prose of their every-day conversation, 
yet in such wise as to impart the utmost significance, is one 
of Tolstoy’s greatest achievements. It is possible to him 
because life itself sincerely lived seems so good that even its 
sins, squalid as they are, have a kind of dignity. Never does 
he say of any experience that 

‘¢—-all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures.’’ 
because with Tolstoy the desire of experience is just beneath 
the surface, and quick. This I call liberating in the highest 
degree. 

For he does not see through a microscope darkly, as 
Zola does. With at least equal sincerity—the courage of his 
perceptions, in Henry James’ phrase—he too sees ruin and 
squalor, but he sees also the compensating things, the regen- 
erative forces abundant in the life of every man. And he 
convinces us that we may safely rest upon our common 
dignity, as men. This is his liberation. This is why he 
seems to me the most significant literary artist of our time 
—if indeed he be not the very greatest man. 
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ive a ricuness and a truth-like complexity 
ithe pietore which he paints, even in cases 
‘here the particular detail they tell is not 
meh. But what here concerns ine is that 
win himect® has, to the eve of science, be- 
ome "an antiquity.” She tries to read, is 
eginning to read, knows she ought to read, 
ı the frame of each man the result af a 
hole history of all his life. of what he is 
nd what makes him so—of all his fore- 
hers, of what they were and of what made 
ии хо. Each nerve has a sort of memory 
физ вазе life, is trained or not trainer]. dulled 
rquickencd as the case may Ве; each feat- 
re is Shaped and characterized, er left loose 
ni meaningless, as may happen : each band 
marked with its trade and life, snbdued to 
rhat it works Ш are cold dat ser И. 

It may be answered that in this there is 
othing new: that we always knew how 
auch a man's past moditied a man's future ; 
hat we all knew how much a man is apt to 
e like bis ancestors ; that the existence of 
ational character is the ereatest: common- 
lace in the world ; that when a philosopher 
annot account for anything т any other 
заппег, he boldly ascribes it to an occulé 
uality in some rare. But what physical 
sjence does is, not to discover the hereditary 
lement, but to render it distinet—to give us 
n accurate conception of what we my ех- 
ect, and a good account of the evidence by 
thich we are led to expect it. Let us see 
rhat that science teaches on the subject ; 
nd as far as may be I will give it in the 
rords of those who have made it a profes- 
ional study, both that U may be more sure 
> state it rightly and vividly, and because — 
8 I am about to apply these principles to 
abjects Which are my own pursuit—l wouid 
ather have И quite clear that I have nor 
wade my premises to suit my own conclu. 
ions. 

First, then, as respects the individual, we 
‘arn as follows ; 

* Even while the cerebral hemispheres are 
utire und in full possession of their powers, 
de brain gives rise to sections which are us 
om pletely reflex as those of the spinal eord. 

“When the eyelids wink at а Иа of 
ght or a threatenel blow, a reflex action 
Кез place, in which the afferent Merves are 
te optic, the elferent the facial When a 
ad smell causes a grimace, there is a retlex 
‘tion through the same motor nerve, wWlitle 
де Olfactory nerves: constitute the alferent 
hanuels. In these cases. therefore, тейех 
ction must be «Тесс through the brain, all 
1e nerves invelved bein cerebral, 

“When the whole body starts at a loud 
olse, the afferent auditory nerve wives rise 
Yan impulse which passes to the medulla 
blongwa, and thence affects the great mae 
ity of the nistor nerves of the body. 

“Te may be said that these are mere me- 
hanical actions, and have nothing todo with 
je acta Which we associite with intelligence. 
ut let us consider what takes place in such 
o act as reading aloud. In this case, the 
hole attention of the miml is or ош to 
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be bent upon the subject-matter of the book, 
while a multitude of most delicate muscular 
actions are going on, of which the reader is 
not in the slightest degree aware. Thus the 
book is held in the hand, at the right distance 
from the eyes; the eyes are moved, from 
side to side, over the lines, und up and down 
the pages. Further, the most delicately ad- 
jasted and rapid movements of the muselea 
of the lips, tongue, and throat, of laryngeal 
and respiratory muscles, are involved in the 
production of speech. Perhaps the reader 
is standing up and accompanying the lecture 
With appropriate gestures, And yet every 
one of these muscular acts may be performed 
with utter unconsciousness, on his part, of 
anything but the sense of the words in the 
book. In other words, they are reflex acts. 

‘The reflex actions proper to the spinal 
cord itself are natural, and are involved in 
the structure of the cord and the properties 
of its constituents. By the help of the brain 
we may acquire an affinity of arfifieial reflex 
actions. ‘That is to say, an action may ге- 
quire all our attention and all our volition for 
its first or second or third performance, but by 
frequent repetition it becomes, in a manner, 
part of our organization, and is performed 
without volition or even consciousuess. 

"As every one knows, it takes a soldier a 
very long time to learn his drill—to put him 
self, for instance, into the attitude of ‘a 
tention ’ at the instant the word of command 
is heard. But after atime the sound of the 
word gives rise to the act, Whether the sol. 
«ег be thinking of it or not. There is a 
story, which is credible enough, though it 
may not be true, of a practical joker, who, 
seeing в discharged veteran carrying home 
his dinner, suddenly called out * Attention !" 
Whereupon the man instautly brought his 
hands down, and lost his mutton and potatoes 
in the utter. The drill had been gone 
through, and its effects had become embodied 
in the man’s nervous structure, 

* The possibility of all education (of which 
military drill is only oue particular form) is 
based upon the existeuce of this power which 
the nervous system possesses of organizing 
conscious actions into more or less uncon. 
scious or reflex operations. И may be laid 
down as a rule that И any two mental states 
be called up together or in succession, with 
due frequency and vividness, the subsequeat 
produetion of the one of them will suttice to 
call up the other, and that whether we desire 
itor not." "* 

The body of the accomplished) man has 
thus become by training different from what 
itonee was, and different from that of the 
rude mun; itis charged with stored virtue 
and acquired faculty which come away from 
It unconsctously. 

Again, as to race, another authority 
teaches:  "" Man's life truly represents a 
progressive development of the nervous sys- 
tem, none the less so because it takes place 
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t a discussion. 

till Jess are these principles to be con- 
oled with Mr. Buckle's idea that material 
№3 have been the main-springs of prog- 
„ and moral causes secondary, and, in 
ıparison, not to be thought of, On the 
trary, moral causes are the first here. It 
1e action of the will that causes the un- 
smious habit ; itis the continual effort of 
beginning that creates the hoarded energy 
‚he end; it is the silent toil of the first 
eration that becomes the transmitted apti- 
20f the next. Here physical causes do 
create the moral, but moral create the 
sical ; here the beginning is by. the higher 
гру, the conservation and propagation 
7 by the lower. But we thus perceive 
ra science of history is possible, as Mr. 
Фе suid—a science to teach the laws of 
lencies—created by the mind, and trans- 
ted by the body—which act upon and in- 
e the will of man from age to age. 


И. 


ut how do these principles change the 
losophy of our polities? I think in many 
‘3; and, first, in one particularly. Politi- 
economy is the most systematized and 
it uccurate part of political philosophy ; 
yet, by the help of what has been laid 
m, I think we may travel back to a sort 
‘pre-economic age,’’ when the very us- 
iptions of political economy did not exist, 
»n its precepts would have been ruinous, 
when the very contrary precepts were 
listte and wise. 
or this purpose J do not need to deal with 
dim ages which ethnology just reveuls to 
-with the stone age, and the flint imple- 
its, and the refuse-heaps. The time to 
ch I would хо back is only that just before 
dawn of history—coeval with the dawn, 
laps, it would be right to say—for tbe 
‚ historians suw such a state of society, 
wh they saw other aud more advaueed 
uy too: a period of which we have dis- 
t descriptions from eye witnesses, and of 
eh the traces and conse.juences abound 
he oldest law. ‘* The cifect,”’ says Sir 
гу Маше, the greatest of our living jurists 
w only one, perhaps, Whose writings are 
keeping with our best philosophy—‘‘ of 
evidence derived from comparative juris- 
dence is to establish that view of the 
neval condition of the human race which 
пом as the Patriarchal Theory. There 
9 doubt, of course, that this theory was 
inally based on the seriptural history of 
HeLrew patriarchs in Lower Asia; but, 
as heen explaine 1 already, its connection 
1 Seripture rather militated than other- 
savainstits reception asa complete theory, 
e the majority of the inquirers who till 
mtly addressed themselves with most eat- 
ness to the calligation of social phenom- 
were either influenced by the strongest 
udice against Hebrew antiquities or hy 
strongest desire to construct their system 
lout the assistance of religivus records. 
п now there is perhaps a disposition to 


undervalue these accounts, ar rather to do 
cline generuliz ng from them, as forming 
part of the traditions of a Semitic people. It 
is to be note:], however, that the legal testi- 
mony comes nearly exclusively from the in- 
stitutions of societies belonging to the In:lo- 
European stuck, the Romans, Eindoos, зп 4 
Sclavonians supplying the greater part of it; 
and indeed the ditivulty, at the present stage 
of the inquiry, is to know where to stop, to 
say of what races of men it is not allowable 
to lay duwn that the society in which they 
are united was originally organized on the 
patrisrchal model. The chief lineaments of 
such a society, as collected from the early 
chapters in Genesis, I need not attempt to 
depict with any minuteness, both because 
they are familiar to most of us from our ear- 
liest childhood, and because, from the inter- 
est once attaching to the controversy which 
takes its name from the debate between Locke 
and Filmer, they fill a whole chapter, though 
not a very profitable one, in English litera- 
ture. The points which lie on the surface of 
the history are these: The eldest ımalc par- 
ent—the eldest asceudant—is absolutely su- 
preme in his household. lis dominion ex- 
tends to life and death, and is as unqualified 
over his children and their houses as over his 
slaves ; indeed the relations of sonship and 
serfdom appear to differ in little beyond the 
higher capacity which the child in blood ров- 
sesses of becoming one day the head of a 
family himself. The flocks and herds of the 
children are the flocks and herds of the 
rather, snd the possessions of the parent, 
which he holdsin a representative rather than 
ina proprietary character, are equally divided 
ut his death among his descendants in the 
first degree, the cldest son sometimes receiv- 
ing a double share under the name of birth- 
right, but more generally endowed with no 
hereditary advantage beyond an honorary 
precedence. A less obvious inference from 
the scriptural accounts is that they seem to 

lantus on the traces of the breach whieh is 

rst cifected in the empire of the parent. 
The families of Jacob and Esau separate and 
form two nations; but the farnilies of 
Jacob’s children hold together and become a 
people. This looks like the immature germ 
of a state or commonwealth, and of an order 
of rights superior to the claims of family re- 
lation. 

“If I were attempting, for the more special 
purposes of the jurist, to express compenii- 
ously the characteristics of the situation in 
Which mankind disclose themselves at the 
dawn of their history, I should he satistied to 
quote a few verses from the ‘ Odyssey" of 
Homer : 


‘roca д’ ovr’ ауора: Зои пфорое obre Beuores. 
Geucazerier ÖL гкадтуз 
табор 48 Аду, ovr uAAnAwy aceyovee,” "' 


‘They have neither assemblies for consulta- 
tion nor themistes, but every one exercises 
jurisdietion over his wives and his children, 
and they pay no regard to one another.’ ” 
And this description of the beginzings of 


very impulse and blown by every pas- 

п. 

The condition of the primitive man, if we 
onceive of him rightly, is, in several re 
pects, different from any we know. We 
meonsciously assume around us the exist- 
nee of a great miscellaneous sucial machine 
rorking to our lauds, and not only esupply- 
ag our wants, but even telling and decidiny 
rhen those wants shall come. No one can 
iow without difficulty conceive how people 
rot on before there were clocks und watclies ; 
8 Sir G. Lewis said “it takes a vigorous 
ffort of the imagination” to realize a period 
rhen it was a serious difficulty tu know the 
our of day. And much more is it difh- 
ult to fancy the unstable minds of such men 
s neither knew nature, which is the clock- 
rork of material civilization, nor possessed 
‚ polity, which is a kind of clock-werk to 
aoral civilization. They never could have 
own whiat to expect; the whole habit of 
teady but varied anticipation, which makes 
ar minds what they are, must have been 
rholly foreign to theirs. 

Again, I at least cannot call up to myself 
he loose conceptions (as they must have 
een) of morals which then existed. If we 
st aside all the element derived from law 
nd polity which runs through our current 
aoral notions, I hardly know what we shall 
mve left. The residuum was somehow and 
a sone vague way intelligible to the ante- 
litical man, but it must have been uncer. 
ain, wavering, and unfit to be depended 
ipon. Inthe best cases it ех мед much us 
he vague ferling of beauty now exists in 
ainds seusitive but untaught: a still small 
‘oles of uncertain meaning—an unknown 
omuthing modifying everything else, and 
igher than anything else, yet m form so 
ndistinct that when you 10064 for it, it was 
rone; orif this Le thought the delicate fie- 
lon of a later fancy, then qworality was ut 
past to be found in the wild spasms of“ wind 
оазисе,” half punishment, half outrage ; 
mt anyhow, being unfixed by steadv law, it 
vas intermittent, vague, and hard for us to 
magine Everybody who has studied math- 
matics knows how many shadowy diflicui- 
ies he seemed то have before he understood 
he problein, aud how impossibl: it was, when 
mee the demonstration ра flashed upon 
Hin, ever to comprehend those indistinct 
WMieulties again, or to call up the mental 
onfusion thar admitted therm. So in trese¢e 
lays, wie we cannot by aay effort: drive 
mt of our minds the netion of Jaw, we can- 
rot imasine the mind of one who had never 
snown it, and who could not by any effort 
lave cone ived и. 

Again, the primitive man could not have 
Mavined what we mean by a nation. We, 
mthe other Land, eann-t imagine those to 
whom itisad:ffienty ; ‘owe kaow what itis 
when you do not ask us,” but we cannot 
rery quickly explain or define it. But во 
nuch as this is plain, a nation means u like 
ody of men, because of that likeness capable 
of acting together, and because of that like- 
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nees inclined to obey similur rules ; and even 
this Homer's Cyclops—used only to sparse 
human beings—could not have conceived. 

To sum up: law—rigid, definite, concise 
law—is the primary want of early mankind ; 
that which they need above anything else, 
that which is requisite before they can gain 
anything else. But it is their greatest difli- 
culty, as well as their firat requisite ; the 
thing most out of their reach, as well as that 
most beneficial to them if they reach it. In 
later ages many races have gained much of 
this discipline quickly, though painfully; a 
loons set of seattered clans has been often 
and often forced to substantial settlement by 
a rigid conqueror ; the Romans did half the 
work for above half Europe. But where 
could the first ages find Romans or a cuon- 
queror? Men conquer by the power of gov- 
ernment, and it was exactly government 
which then was not. The first ascent of 
civilization was at a steep gradient, though 
when now we look down upon it, it вееша 
almost nothing. 


II. 


How the step from polity to no polity was 
made distinet, history does not record; en 
this point Sir Henry Maine has drawn a 
most interesting conclusion from his peculiar 
studies: 

“It would be,’ he tells us, “a very simple 
explanation of the origin of society if we 
could base a general conclusion on the hint 
furnished us by the scriptural example al- 
ready adverted to, and could suppose that 
communities began to exist wherever a 
family held together instead of separating at 
the death of its patriarchal chieftain, In 
most of the Greek states and in Rome there 
long remained the vertiges of an ascending 
series of groups out of which the state was 
at first constituted The family, house, and 
tribe of the Romans may be taken us a type 
of them, and they are so described to us thas 
we can searcely help eeneeiving them as & 
aystem of concentrie vireles which have 
vradnally expanded from the same point, 
The elementary group is the family, connect“ 
ed by common eubjection tothe highest male 
ascendant. The aggregation of families 
forms the gens, or house. The aggregation 
of honses maker the tribe. The aggregation 
of tribes constitutes the commonwealth. Are 
we at liberty to follow these indications, aud 
to lay down that the commonwealth is a col- 
lection of persons united by common descent 
from the progenitor of an original family ? 
Of this we may at least be certain, that all 
ancient societies regarded themselves аз hav- 
ing proceeded from one original stock, and 
even Jabored under an incapaeity fer com- 
prehending any reason exeep: this for their 
holding together in political union, The 
history of political ideas bee ns, in fact, with 
the assumption tiiat Kinship in blood is the 
sole possible ground of community in politi- 
cal functions; пог is there any of those sub- 
versions of feeling, which we term emphati- 
cally revolutions, so startling and so сот- 
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‚single rule for a single object ; that grad- 
tially created the ‘‘ hereditary drill” which 
cience teaches to be essential, and which 
he early instinct of men saw to ре epsential 
oo. That this régime forbida free thought 
В notan evil; or rather, though an evil, it is 
he necessary basis for the greatest good ; it 
в necessary for making the mould of civili- 
ation, and hardening the вой fibre of early 
pan. 

The first recorded histury of the Aryan 
ace shows everywhere a king, a council, 
nd, as the necessity of eurly conflicts re- 
juired, the king in much prominence and 
vith much power. That there conld be in 
uch ages anything like an oriental despot- 
sm or a Caesarean despotism was imposri- 
Ме; the outside extra-political army which 
oaintains them could not exist when the 
Tribe was the nation, and when all the men 
п the tribe were warriors. Hence, in the 
ime of Homer, in the first times of Rome, 
о the first times of ancient Giermany, the 
ing is the most visible part of the polity, 
cause for momentary welfare he is the 
noet useful. The close oligarchy, the patri- 
iate, which alone could know the fixed law, 
lone could apply the fixed law, which was 

nized as the authorized custodian of the 
xed law, had then sole command over the 
rimary social want. It alone knew the 
ode of drill ; it alone was obeyed; it alone 
ould drill. Mr. Grote has admirably de. 
cribed the rise of the primitive oligarchies 
‚pon the face of the first monarchy ; but per- 
aps because he so much loves historic 
ithens, he has not sympathized with pre-his- 
oric Athens. Не has not shown us the need 
fa fixed life when all else was unfixed life. 

It would be schoolboyish to explain at 
ength how well the two great republics, the 
wo winning republica of the ancient world, 
mbody these conclusions. Rome and Spar- 
в were drilling uristocracies, and succeeded 
ecause they were such. Athens was indeed 
f another and higher order; at least to us 
ostructed moderns whe know her and have 
een taught by her. Battothe'* Philietines” 
f those days Athens was of a lower order. 
Ще was beaten; she lost the great visible 
mine Which is all that short-sighted contem- 
oraries kuow. Sho was the great * free 
ailure "of the ancient world. She began. 
he announced the good things that were to 
ome, but she wus too weak to display and 
njoy them, she was trodden down by those 
+ coarser make ard better trained frame. 

How much these principles are confirmed 
y Jewish history 38 obvious. There was 
Oubtiess mach else in Jewish history-— 
rloie \emionts with whieh I am not here 
oneerned. But во much is plain The 
ews were in the beginuing the niost un- 
table of uations; they were submytted to 
heir law, aad tiv came out the most stahl“ 
fnations. Their polity was indeed defective 
n unity. After they ashed tor a king the 
piritun! and the sesular powers As we 

ould speak) were never at peace, and never 


greed. And the ten tribea who Iapsed from 
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their law melted away into the neighboring 
nations. Jeroboam has been called the 
“first Liberal ;" and, religion apart, there is 
a meaning in the phrase. He to 
break up the binding polity which was what 
men wanted in that age, though eager and 
inventive minds always dislike it. But the 
Jews who adhered to their law became the 
Jews of the day, a nation of a firm set if ever 
there was one. 

It is connected with this fixity that jurists 
tell us that the title “‘ contract ” is hardly to 
bu discovered in the oldest law. In ern 
days, in civilized days, men’s choice deter- 
mines nearly all they do. Butin early times 
that choice determined scarcely anything. 
The guiding rule was the law of statue. 
Everybody was born toa place in the com- 
munity ; in that place he had to stay; in 
that place he found certain duties which he 
liad to fulfil, and which were all he needed 
to think of. The net of custom caught men 
in distinct spots, and kept euch where be 
stood. 

What-are called in European politics the 
principles of 1789 are therefore inconsistent 
with the early world; they are fitted only to 
the new world in which society has gone 
through its early task; when the inherited 
organization is already confirmed and fixed ; 
when the soft minds and strong passions of 
youthful nations are fixed and guided 

ard transmitted instincts. Till. then nos 
equality before the law is necessary, but in- 
equality, for what is most wanted is an ele- 
vated elite who know the law; not a 
government seeking the happiness of its sub- 
jects, but a dignified and overawing govern 
ment getting its subjects to obey; not s 
good law, but a comprehensive law binding 
all tife to one routine. Later are the ages 
of freedom ; first are the ages of servitude, 
Ju 1780, when the great men of the Constitu- 
eut Assembly looked on the lung past, they 
hardly saw anything in it which could be 
praised, or admired, or imitated : all seemed 
a blunder—a complex error to be got rid of 
ax soon as might be, But that error had 
made themselves, On their very physical 
organization the hereditary mark of old times 
was fixed; their brains were hardened and 
their nerves were steadied by the transmit- 
ted results of tedious usages. The a of 
monotony had their use, forthey trained men 
for agzs when they need not bu monotonous, 


IV 


But even yet we hace not realized the full 
benetit of those eariy polities and those early 
laws. They not only * bound up” men in 
groups, not only impressed on men a certain 
Bet of common usares, but often, at least in 
an indirect way, закона, {Г may use the 
expression, national character. 

We cannot yet explain—I am sure, at 
Jenat, | cannot attempt to explain—all the sin- 
gular phenomena of national character ; how 
completely and perfectly they seem to be at 
first framed ; how slowly, how gradually 
they can alone be altered, if they can be al- 


shadows ! 
nat our shaduws seem, forsouth, we will ourseives 


I look like that ? You think me that: then I am 
that. 


What writers are expected to write they 
‘ite, ог else they do not write at ail; but, 
e the writer of these lines, stop discour- 
ed, live disheartened, and die leaving frag- 
mts which their friends treasure, but which 
usbing world never heeds, The Noneon- 
"mist writers are neglected, the Conformist 
iters are encouraged, until perhaps ой a 
dden the fashion shifts. And as with the 
iters, so in a less dexree with readers. 
шу Men—most men—get to like ог think 
у like that which is ever before them, and 
tich those around them like, and which re- 
ved opinion says they ought to like ; or if 
ir minds are too marked and oddly made 
get into the mould, they give up read- 
г altogether, or read old books und foreign 
oks, formed under another code and ap- 
aling to a different ные. The principle 
** elimination,” the “use and disuse” of 
rans Which naturalists speak of, works 
re. What is used strengthens; what is 
used weakens : * to those who have, more 
ziven ;’ and зо a sort of style settles upon 
age, and imprinting itself more than any- 
ng else in men's memories becomes all 
tis thought of about it. 

[believe that what we cali national char- 
er arose iu very much the same Мау. А! 
ita sort of "' chance predominance’ made 
nodel, and then iuvineible attraction, the 
sessity which rules all but the strongest 
n to imitate what is befure their eyes, and 
be what they are expected to Бе. moulded 
п by that model. This is, 1 think, the 
"у process by which new national charac. 
s are beine made in our own time. In 
nerica and in Australia a new moclifieation 
What we call Anglo-Saxonism is growing. 
sort of type of character arose from. the 
Hculties of colonial life—the diffeulty of 
ugeling with the wilderness , und this type 
; ziven из shape to the mass of characters 
“use the mass of characters have uneon- 
ously imitatedıt. Many af the Amertenu 
racteristics are plainly useful in such a 
and consequent on such a life. The 
ser Testlessness, the highly-strung nervous 
anizalion are useful in Continual “го, 
|1 also are promoted by it. These traits 
m to be arising in Australia too, and 
erever else Ihe English race is plaee din 
> eireumstanees.  Buateven in these usetu! 
tienlars the innate tendeney of the bumpin 
Md to become like what is around it has 
seted anuch ya slageish Enzeisienan wii 
en cateh the eager American dook ın a few 
ims; an lrishman or even а German wilt 
ch it too, even in all Enehsh patticulars, 
d as to а hundred minor points--in м) 
пу that go to mars the typical Yankee — 
fulness has had по share either in their 
rin or their propagation. The aeeident 
те predominant person pussessing them 
the fashion, and it has heen imitated to this 
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‘day. Anybody who inquires will find even 


in England, and even in these days of assim- 
ilation, parish peculiarities which arose, no 
doubt, frum some old accident, and have 


been heedfully preserved by customary copy- 
ing. A national character is but the suc- 
cessful parish Character ; just as the national 
specch is but the successful parish dialect—the 

lalect, that is, of the district which came to 
be more—in ınany cases but a Jittle more— 
intluential than other districts, and so set its. 
yoke on books and on society. 

I could enlarge much on this, for I believe 
this unconscious imitation to be the principal 
force in the making of national characters; 
but I have already said more about it than 1 
need. Everybody who weighs even half these 
arguments Will admit that it is a great force 
in the matter, a principal agency to be 
acknowledged and watehed; and for my 
present purpuse | want no more. I have 
ouly to show the eficacy of the tight early 
polity (so tu speak) and the strict early law 
on the creation of corporate characters. 
These settled the predominant type, set up a 
sort of model, made a sort of АЙ; this) was 
worshipped, copied, and observed, from all 
manner of шие feelings, but most of all 
becuuse it was tae" thing to do.’ the then 
accepted form of human action. When 
once the predominant type Was determined, 
the copying propensity of man did the rest. 
The tradition ascribing Spartan legislation to 
Lycurgus was literally untrue, but its spirit 
Was quite true. In the origin of states strung 
and caver individuals get hold of small knots 
of men, and made for them a fashion which 
they were altached to and Kept. 

It is only after duly apprebendin: the si- 
lent mannerin which national characters thus 
form themselves, that we can rightly appre- 
ciate the dislike which old governments had 
to trade. There must have been somethiag 
weculiar about it, for the best philosophers, 
Plato and Aristotle, shared it. They re- 
garded commerce as the source of corruption 
as naturally as a modern economist considers 
it the spring of judustry, and all the old gov- 
ernments acted in this respect upon the phi- 
loxophers’ maNxims, Well.” said Dr. Ar- 
nold, spoakine ironically and in the spirit of 
modern times—" weil, indeed, might the 
poliey of the old) priest-nobles of Egypt and 
[Indiv endeavor to divert their people from 
becoming familiar with the sea, ап represent 
the occupation of д seaman as incompatible 
with the purity of the highest castes, The 
sen deserved to be hate by dhe old aristac 
racies, inasmauelh as it has been the mightiest 
instrument in the civilization of mankind.’ 
But the old olisarehies had their own work, 
as we now know. They were imposing & 
fashioning voke; they were making the hu- 
man nature which after times employ, They 
were at their Jabors, we have entered into 
these labors. And to the unconsc.viis Imita- 
tion which was their principal tool, no ine 
pediment was so formidable as foreign inter 
course, Men imitate what is before ther 
вол р. I8 before their eves alone. but шеу 
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SC ПОМ jung in the most influential 
rt of the world, both are so intensified. 
(hese are the sort of ductriues with which, 
der the name of ‘‘ natural selection’’ in 
sical science, we have become familiar ; 
day every great scientific conception tends 
advance its boundaries and to be of use in 
ving problems not thought of when it was 
rted, so here what was put forward for 
re animal history may, with a change of 
m, but an identical essence, be applied to 
man history. 
At first some objoction was raised to the 
пере of ‘* natural selection’ in physical 
ence upon religious grounds ; it was to be 
ected that so active an idea and so large 
hifting of thought would seem to imperil 
ich which men valued. But in this as in 
ier cases, the objection is, I think, passing 
ay ; the new principle is more and more 
u to be fatal to mere outworks of religion, 
>to religion itself. At all events, to the 
t of application here made of it, which 
у amounts to searching out and following 
an analogy suggested by it, there is 
inly no objection. Every one now admits 
t human history is guided by certain 
7s, and all that is here aimed at is tu indi- 
е, ша more or less distinct way, an infin- 
imally small portion of such Jaws. 
Phe discussion of these three principles 
inot be kept quite apart except by an- 
; but it is almost exclusively with the 
t—that of the competition between nation 
I nation, or tribe and tribe (for I must use 
se words in their largest sense, and so as 
nclude every coheriug aggregate of human 
ngs) that can deal now ; and even as to 
tI can but set down a few principal con- 
erations. 
(he progress of the military art is the most 
ispicuous, 1 was abuut to say the most 
wy, fact in human history. Ancient civ- 
ation may be compared with modern in 
ny respects, and plausible arguments con- 
icted to show that it is better; but you 
inot compare the two in military power. 
poleon could indisputably have conquered 
‘ander; our Indian army would not 
ak much of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
Я And [suppose the improvement has 
в continuous: I have not the slightest 
fence to special knowledge ; but, looking 
the mere surface of the facts, it seems 
Лу that the aggrewate battle array, so to 
‚ Of mankind, the fighting foree of the 
nan race, has constantly and invariably 
wo. [tis true that the aneient civiliza- 
} long resisted the barbarians,"" and was 
п Jdestrovel Бу the barbarians. Bat the 
Marios hal improved.‘ By degrees,” 
зато леса" ished writer, barbarian 
reenaries came to form the largest. or at 
‘tthe most eilcetive, part of the Romen 
yes. The bodsy-cuard of Augustus had 
eso composed ; the pretorians were een- 
Пу seleetel from the bravest) froutier 
IPs, Most of thein Germans.''  ‘* Thus,”’ 
rontinues, "in many ways was the old 


agonism broken down, Romans admitting , 


barbarians to ıank and office Sarbariang 
catching something of the manners and cul- 
ture of their neighburs. And thus, when 
the final movement came, the Teutonic tribes 
slowly established themselves through the 
provinces, knowing something of the system 
to which they came, and not unwilling to be 
considered its members.’’ Taking friend 
and foe together, it may be doubted whether 
the fighting capacity of the two armies was 
not as great at last, when the empire fell, as 
ever it was in the long period while the em- 
pire prevailed. During the Middle Ages the 
combining power of men often failed ; in a 
divided time you cannot collect аз muny sol- 
diers as in a concentrated time. But this 
ditienlty is political, not military. If you 
added up the many little hosts of any cen- 
tury of separation, they would perhaps be 
found equal or greater than the single host, 
or the fewer hosts, of previous centuries 
which were more united. Taken as a whole, 
and allowing for possible exceptions, the ag- 
gregate fighting power of mankind has grown 
immensely, and has been growing continu- 
ously since we knew anything about it. 

Avain, this force has tended to concentrate 
itself more aud more in certain ups whic, 
we call ‘‘ civilized nations.” e literati of 
the last century were forever in fear of a new 
conquest of the barbarians, but only because 
their imagination was overshadowed and 
frightened by the old conquests. A 
little consideration would have shown them 
that, since the monopoly of military inven- 
tions by cultivated states, real and effective 
military power tends to confine itself to those 
states. The barbarians are oo longer so 
much as vanquished competitors ; they have 
censed to compete at ail. 

The military vices, tos. of civilization 
seem to decline just as its military stre 
augments. Somehow or other civilization 
does not make men effeminate or unwarlike 
now us it once did. There is an improve- 
ment in our fibre—moral, if not physical. In 
ancient times city people could not be got to 
tizht—seemingly could not fight ; they lost 
their mental courage, perhaps their bodily 
nerve. But nowadays in all countries the great 
cities could pour out multitudes wanting noth. 
ing but practice to make good soldiers, and 
abounding in bravery ап] vigor. This was 
60 in America; И was so in Prussia ; and it 
would be во in England too, The breed of 
ancient times was impaired “or war by trade 
aud luxury, but the modern breed is not ao 
impaired. 

A curious fact indicates the same thing 
probably, if not certainly. Savages waste 
away before modern civilization ; they seem 
to Save held their ground before the ancient 
There is no lament in any classical writer for 
the barbarians. The New Zealanders say 
that the land will depart from their children ; 
the Australians are vanishing ; the Tasma- 
nians have vanished. If anything like this 
had happened in antiquity, the classical 
moralists would have been sure to muse over 
it: for it ic just the large solemn kind of faot 
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age virtue of the race jus died out in 
ie, and all have enough of it. But whit 
kes one tribe—one шециеш tribe, one bit 
3 tribe—to differ from another is their rel 
re faculty of coherence. The slightest 
ıptom of legal develupment, the least in- 
ation of a military bond, is then enough 
urn the scale. ‘The compact tribes win, 
| the compact tribes are the tumest. Civ- 
ition begins, Ir cause the beginning of civ- 
ion is a military adlvantaze. 
-rubably if we lad histeric records of the 
ое ages—if some superhuman 
ver had set down the thoughts and actions 
nen ages before they could set them down 
‘hemselves—we should Know that this 
t step in civilization was the hardest step. 
t when we come tu history as it is, We are 
re struck with the difficuliy of the next 
› All the absolutely incoherent men— 
the ** Cyelopes”’—have been cleared away 
g before there was an authentic account 
them. And the least coherent oniy re- 
in in the “ protected’ parts of the world, 
we may call them. Orilinary civilization 
ins near the Mediterranean Sea; the best, 
ibtless, of the ante-historic civilizations 
re not far off. From this centre the con- 
ring erarm—fTor such ıt is—has crown 
[ grown; has widened its subject terri 
ies steadily, though nut equably, age by 
‚ But geography long defied it. An 
antic Ocean, a Pacific Ocean, an Austra- 
t Ocean, an unapproachable interior 
‘ica, an inaccessible and undesirable hill 
lia, were beyond its range. In such ге. 
te places there was no real competition, 
[ оп them inferior half-combined meu con- 
Jed to exist. But in the regions of rivalry 
he regions where the better man pressed 
mn the worse man—such half made asso- 
tions could not last. They dicd out, and 
tory did not begin till after they were 
ie. The great dileulty which history re- 
ds is uot that of the first step, but that of 
second step. What is most evideut is not 
ditculty of getting a fixed law, but get- 
x out of a tixed law ; not of cementing (as 
›п a former octasion 1 phrased it) a cake 
2ustom, but of breaking the cake of cus- 
1; not of making the first preservative 
it, but of breaking through it, and reach- 
something better, 
‘his is the precise case with the whole 
Пу of arrested civilizations. A large 
t, vw very large part, of the world seems to 
ready to advance to something #0v0d—to 
‘e prepared all the means to advance to 
зейцак goud—and then to have stopped, 
I not advanced. Indian, Japau, China, 
lost every sort of Oriental civilization, 
ugh differing in nearly all other things, 
in this alike. They Jock as if they had 
teed when there was no reason tor putas: 
—When в mere observer [rom without 
ША say they were likely not to pause, 
“he reason is, that only those nations cam 
gress Which preserve and use the funda- 
ntal peculiarity which was given by na- 
e to man’s Organism as to all other organ- 


isms. By a luw of which we know no rea 
son, but which is among the first by which 
Providence guides and goveres the world, 
there is a tendency in descendants to be like 
their progenitors, und yet a tendency also in 
descendants to «fer from their progenitors. 
The work of nature in making generations is 
a patchwork—part resemblance, part con- 
trast. In certain respects each born genera. 
tion is not like the last born ; and in certain 
other respects it is like the last. But the pe- 
euliarity of arrested civilization is to kill out 
varieties at birth almost; that is, in early 
chiidhood, and before they can develop. 
The fixed custom which public opinion alone 
tolerates is imposed on all minds, whether it 
suits them or not. In that case the commu- 
nity feel that this custom is the only shelter 
from bare tyranny, and the only security for 
What they value. Most Oriental communi- 
ties live on land which in theory is the prop- 
erty of a despotic sovereign, and neither 
they nor their families could have the ele- 
ments of decent existence unless they held 
the ап upon some sort of fixed terms. 
Land in that state of society is (for all but a 
petty skilled minority) a necessary of life, and 
all the uninereasable Jand being occupied, a 
man who is turned out of his holding is 
turned out of this world, and must die. Rnd 
our notion of written leases is as out of place 
in a world without writing and without 
reading аз а House of Commons among An- 
daman Islanders. Only one check, one sole 
shield for life and good, is then possible— 
usage. And itis but too plain how in such 
places and periods men cling to customs be- 
eanse customs alone stand between them 
and starvation. 

A still more powerful cause co-operated, 
if w cause more powerful can be imagined, 
Drvelen had a dream of an early age, ‘* when 
wild м woods the noble savage ran ;’’ but 
“when lone in woods the cringing savage 
erept would have been more like all we 
Know of that carly, bare, paiuful period. 
Not only had they no comfort, no conven. 
lence, not the very beginnings of an epicu- 
rean life, but their mind within was as pafa- 
ful to them as the world without. It wae 
full of fear. So far as the vestiges inform 
us, they were afraid of everything; they 
were afraid of animals, of certain attacks by 
near tribes, and of possible iurouds from far 
tribes. But, above all things, they were 
frightened of ‘* the world ;” the spectacle of 
nature filled them with awe and dread. 
They fancied there were powers behind it 
which must be pleased, soothed, flattered, 
and this very often in a number of hideous 
ways. We have too many such religions, 
even among races of grent cultivation. Men 
change their religions more slowly than they 
change anything else; and accordingly we 
have religions "of the ages’’—(it is Mr, 
Jowett who so calls them)—of the “‘ ages be- 
fore morality ;'’ of ages of which the civil 
life, the common maxims, and all the secular 
thoughts have long been dead. ** Every 
_Teader of the classics,’ wid Dr. Johnson, 
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1; the true one Js—the academies are 
ms of the ideas and the tastes of the 
ше. ‘* By the time,’’ I have heard a 
eminent man of science observe, '' by 
me ь man of science attains eminence 
ıy subject he becomes a nuisance upon 
cause he is sure to retain errors which 
in vogue when he was young, but 
h the new race have refuted."" These 
1¢ sort of ideas which find their home 
ademies, and out of their dignified win- 
pooh-pooh new things. 

may seem to have wandered far from 
socicty, but I have not wandered. The 
scientific method is to explain the past 
е present—what we see by what we do 
pe. Wecan only comprehend why so 
’ nations have not varied, when we see 
hateful variation is; how everybody 

inst it ; how not only the conserva- 

of speculation try to root it out, but the 
innovators invent most rigid machines 
rushing the ‘‘monstresities and anoma- 
—the new forms, out of which. by com. 
on and trial, the hest is to be selected 
he future. The point I am bringing 
в simple: one most important pre-re- 
te of a prevailing nation is that it should 
passed out of the first stage of civiliza- 
into the second stage—out of the stage 
е permanence is most wanted into that 
e variability is most wanted : and you 
ot comprehend why progress is so slow 
ou see how hard the most obstinate ten- 
ies of human nature make that step to 
tind. 

course the nution we are supposing 
keep the virtues of its first stare as it 
a into the after stage, elsc it will be 
len out; it will have lost the sav 

es in getting the beginning of the civil- 
virtues ; and the savage virtues which 
to war are the daily bread of human 
e. Carlyle said, in his graphie way, 
e ultimate question between every two 
in beings is, ‘Can 1 kill thee, or canst 
kill me?'’' History is strewn with the 
ks of nations which have gained a little 
ressiveness at the cost of a great deal of 
manliness, and have thus prepared 
selves for destruction as soon ца the 
ments of the world gave a chance for 
But these nations have come out of the 


economic stage" 100 soon ; they have. 


put to learn while yet only too apt to 
irn. Such cases Чо not vitiate, they 
rm, the principle---that a nation which 
just gained variability without fosing 
ity has a singular likelihood to be a prev- 
nation. 

»>nation admits of an abstract definition ; 
ations are beings of many qualities and 
sides ; по historical event exactly illus- 
sany one principle ; every oause is in- 
‘ined and surrounded with a hundred 
‘a. The best history is but tke the art 
‘mbrandt ; it casts a vivid light on cér- 
selected causes, on those which were 
und greatest ; it leaves all the rest ir 
aw and unseen. To make a single 


nation illustrate a principle, you must exag 
gerate much and you must omit much. But, 
not forgetting this caution, did not Rome— 
the prevalent nation in the aucieut world— 
guin her predominance by the principle on 
which I have dwelt? Inthe thick crust of 
her legality there was hidden a little seed uf 
adaptiveness. Even in her law itself no ong 
can fail to see that, binding as was the habit 
of obedience, coercive as use and wont at 


{first seem, a hidden impulse of extrication 


did manage, in some queer way, to change 
the substance while conforming to the acci- 
dents—to do what was wanted for the new 
time while seeming to do only what was 
directed by the old time. And the moral of 
their whole history is the same: each Roman 
generation, so far вв we know, differs a little 
—and in the best times often but в very little 
—from its predecessors. And therefore the 
history is so continuous as it goes, though 
its two ends are so unlike. The history of 
many nations is like the stage of the Engtish 
drama : one scene is succeeded on a sudden 
oy a scene quite different—a cottage by a 
palace, and a windmill by a fortress. ut 
the history of Rome changes as a good 
diorama changes ; while you look, you hard- 
iy see it alter ; each moment is hardly differ- 
ent from the last moment; yet at the close 
the metamorphosis is complete, and scarcely 
anything is as it began. Just so in the his- 
tory of the great prevailing city ; you begin 
with в town and you end with an empire, 
and this by unmarked stages. So shrouded, 
so shielded, in the coarse fibre of other qual- 
ities wa> the delicate principle of progress, 
that it never failed, and it was never broken. 
One standing instance, no doubt, shows 
that the union of progressiveness and legality 
does not secure supremacy in war. The 
Jewish nation has its type of progress in the 
prophets, side by side with its type of рег- 
manence in the law and Levites, more dis- 
tinct than any other ancient people. No- 
where in common history do we see the two 
forees —both so necessary and both so dan- 
gerous—so apart and so intense: Judza 
changed, in inward thought, just as Rome 
changed in exterior power. Each change 
was continuous, gradual, and good. In early 
times every sort of advantage tends to be- 
come a military advantage ; such is the best 
way, then, to keep it alive. But the Jewish 
advantage never did so; beginning in re- 
ligion, contrary to в thousam analogies, it 
remained religious. For that we сме for 
them ; from that have issued endless conse- 
quences. But I cannot deal with such mat- 
ters here, пог are they to my purpose. As 
respects this cssuy, Judea is an example of 
combined variability and legality not inver:- 
ing itself in warlike power, and so perishing 
at last. but bequeathing nevertheless a legacy 
of the combination in imperishable mental 
effects. . 
It may be objected that this principle is 
like saving that men walk when they do 
walk, and sit when they do sit. The prob 
m is, why do men progress? And the 
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‚ made did as well as what was born. 
ions with these sort of maxims are not 
ly to have unity of race in the modern 
;e, aud as a physiologist understands it. 
at sorts of unions improve the breed, and 
ch are worse than both the father-race 
the mother, it is not very easy lo say. 
: subject was reviewed by М. Quatrefazes 
п eluborale report upon the occasion of 
French Exhibition, of all things in the 
14. М. Quatrefages quotes from another 
ter the phrase that South America isa 
it Inboratory of experiments in the mix- 
‚ОГ races, and reviews the different re- 
s which different cases have shown, In 
th Carolina the Mulatto race is not very 
lific, whereas in Louisiana an Florida 
eeidediv is so. In Jamaica ай in Java 
Mulatto cannot reproduce itself after the 
d generation; but on the continent: of 
erica, asevery body knows, the mixed race 
ow most numerous, and spreads genera- 
ı after generation without: impediment. 
lally various likewise in various cases 
been the fate of the mixed race between 
white man and the native American ; 
tetimes it prospers, sometimes it fails. 
1 М. Quatrefages concludea his deserip- 
1 thus: ‘En acceptant comme vraies 
tes les observations qui tendent а faire 
aettre qu'il en sera autrement dans les 
ilités dont j’ai рае plus haut, quelle est 
wnclusion a tirer de faits наз peu зет- 
bles?) Evidemment, on est cbhlige de re- 
naitre que le développement Че la race 
lätre est favorise, retarde, ou empech® 
‚ des circonstances locales ; en d'autres 
nes, qu'il dépend des influences exereces 
Veusemble des conditions dexistence, 
le уни и.” Ву which I understand him 
nean that the mixture of race sometimes 
ags out a form of character better suited 
п either parent form to the piace and 
e; that in such cases, bw a ‘au of ant. 
selection, it dominates over bout piers 
[ perhaps supplants both, whereas iu 
er cuses the mixed race is not as good 
п and there as other parent forms, and 
n it passes away soon and of itself. 
sarly in Listory the continual mixtures by 
quest were just so many experiments in 
kine races as are going on in South 
епед Dow. New races wandered inta 
v districts, and half killed, half mixed 
h the old races, And the result was 
ıbtless as various and as difieult to ae- 
int for then as now ; sometimes Che Cross. 
answered, sometimes it tailed. | But 
en the mixture was at its best, jf must 
re excelled both parents in that of which 
much has been said—that is, variability, 
| con-equently progressiveness. | There is 
re life in mixed пели: Trance for in. 
nee, is justly said to be the meaa en 
ep the Latin and the German races... 
rman, as you may see by looking at him, 
if the north ; a Provencal is of the south, 
all that there is most southern. You have 
France Latin, Celtie, German, compound. 
in яп infinite number of proportions © one 


eye 
oh 


as she is in fecliug, she I» various not only m 
the past history of her various provinces, but 
in their present tem ents. Like the 
Irish element and the Scotch element in the 


English House of Commons, the variety of 
Freneb races contributes to the lay of the 
polity ; it gives в chance for fitting new 


things which otherwise there would not be. 
And early races must have wanted mixing 
more than modern races. It is said, in 
answer to the Jewish boast that ‘* their race 
still prospers, though И is scattered and 
breeds in-and-in,' ‘* You prosper десаизе 
you are so scattered : by acclimatization in 
various regions your nation has acquired ат. 
gular elements of variety ; it contains within 
itself the principle of variability which other 
mations must seek by intermarriage."’ In 
the beginning of things there was certain] 
ne cosmopolitan race like the Jews; eac 
race Was a sort of *° parish race,’ narrow in 
thought and bounded in range, and it want 
ed ınixing accordingly. 

But the mixture ot races has a singular 
danger as Well as a singular advantage in the 
early world. We know now the Anglo-Indian 
suspicion or contempt for *' half-castes,” 
The union of the Englishman and the Hin- 
an produces something not only between 
races, but befirecn moralities. They have по 
inherited creed or plain place in the world ; 
they have none of the fixed traditional senti- 
ments which are the stays of human nature. 
In the early world many mixtures must have 
wrouglt many ruins; they must have de- 
stroyed what they could not replace—an in- 
bred principle of discipline and of order. 
But if these unions of races did not work 
thus; if, for example, the two races Were во 
hear akin that their morals united as well as 
their breeds, if one race by its great numbers 
an] prepotent organization 50 presided over 
the other as to take it up and assimilate it, 
und leave no separate remains of it, thea the 
admixture was invaluable. It added to the 
probability of variability, and therefore of 
Improvement ; and if that Improvement even 
in part took the military line, it might give 
the mixed and ameliorated state a steady ad- 
vantage in the battle of nations, and a greater 
chance of lasting in the world. 

Another mode in which one state acquires 
a superiority over competing states 18 by 
provisional institutions, if I may so call them. 
The most important of these—slavery—arises 
out of the sume early conquest as the mixture 
of races. A slave is ап unassimilated, an 
undigested atom ; something which is in the 
body politic, but yet is hardly part of И. 
Slavery, too, has a bad name in the later 
world, and very justly. We connect it 
with gangs in chains, with laws which keep 
men ignorant, with laws that hinder families. 


* Bat the evils which we have endured from 


момегу in recent ages must not blind us to, 
ar make ‘ts forget, the great services that 
slavery renaerel in early ages. There is a 
wonderful presumption in its favor ; it is one 
of the institutions which, at a certain Mage 
of growth, “ll nations in all countries choose 
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ing, ‘‘ Trust in God, and keep your pow- 
dry.’' But we now know thut the trust 
3 of as much use as the powder, if not of 
re. That high concentration of steudy 
ing makes men dare everything and de 
‘thing. 
‘his subject would run to an infinite ex- 
Lif any one were competent to handle it. 
jsu kinds of morals and that kind of re- 
un which tend to make the firmest and 
st effectual character are sure to prevail, 
else being the same; and creeds or sys- 
3 that conduce to a soft limp mind tend 
wrish, except sume hard extriasic force 
p them alive Thus Epicureanism never 
spered at Rome, but Stoicism did ; the 
Ё, serious character of the great prevailing 
ion was attracted by what веет] a con- 
aing creed, and deterred by whit looked 
»arelaxing creed. The iuspiriiting doc- 
ies fell upon the ardent character, and se 
Arme: its energy. Strong beliefs win 
ny men, anıl then make them stronger. 
th is no doubt one cuuse why Monotheism 
ds to prevail over Pulytheism ; it produces 
higher, steadier character, calmed and 
centrated by a great single object ; it is 
confused by competing rites, or distract- 
by iniscelluneous deities. Polytheism is 
rion in commission, and it is weak accord- 
р But it will be said the Jews, who 
re monothecist, were conquered by the 
mans, who were polytheist. Yes, it must 
answered, because the Romans had other 
3; they had a capacity for politics, a 
it of discipline, and of these the Jews 
[not the least. The religious advantace 
‚ an advantage, but it was COUNICT- 
pghed. 
Yo one should be surprised at the promi- 
ice given to war. We are dealing with 
ly ages ; nation-meaAing is the occupation 
man in these ages, and it is war that 
kes nations. Nation-changing comes 
ward, and is mostly effected by peace- 
revolution, though even then war, too, 
Vs its part. The idea of an indestructible 
ion is a modern idea; in carly ages all 
ions were destructible, and the farther we 
back the more incessant was the work of 
truction. The internal decoration of na- 
is is a sort of secondary process, which 
ceeds when the main forces that create 
ions have principally done their work. 
have here been concerned with the poli- 
1 scaffolding ; it will be the task of other 
ers to trace the process of political fin- 
ng and building. The nicer play of finer 
es may then require wore pleasing 
ughts than the fierce fights of carly ages 
ever suggest. It belongs to the idea of 
gress that beginnings can never seem at- 
‘live to those who live far on; the price 
mprovement 13, that the unimproved will 
avs loow degraded. 
ut how far are the strongest nations 
ly the best nations ? how far is excellence 
war a criterion of other excellence? I 
not answer this now fully, but three or 
considerations are very plain. 


War, аз _ 


I have said, nourishes the “ preliminary” 
virtues, and this is almost as much as to вау 
that there are virtues which it does not 
nourish. All which may be called ‘‘ grace’’ 
as well as virtue it does not nourish ; human- 
ity, charity, « nice sense of the rights of 
others, it certainly does not foster. The in- 
sensibility to human suffering, which is so 
striking a fact in the world as it stood when 
history first reveals ft, is doubtless due to 
the warlike origin of the old civilization 
Bred in war and nursed in war, it could nos 
revolt from the things of war, and one of the 

rincipal of these is human pain. Since war 

as ceased to be the moving force in the 
world, men have become more tender one to 
another, and shrink from what they used to 
inflict without caring ; and this not so much 
because men are improved (which may or 
May not be in various cases), but because 
they have no longer the daily habit of war— 
have no longer formed their notions upon. 
war, and therefore are guided by thoughts 
and feelings which soldiers as such—soldiers 
educated simply by their trade—are too hard 
to understand. 

Very like this 1s the contempt for physical 
weakness and for women which marka early 
society ton. The non-combatant population 
is sure to fare ill during the ages of combat. 
But these defects, too, are cured or lessened ; 
women have now murvellons means of win- 
ning their way in the world; and mind 
without muscle has far greater force than 
muscle without mind. These are some of 
the after-chauges in the interior of nations, 
of which the causes must be scrutinized, and 
I now mention them only to bring out how 
many softer growths have now half-hidden. 
the old and harsh civilization which war 
male. 

But it is very dubious whether the spirit 
of war does not still color our morality far 
too much. Metaphors from law and meta- 
phors from war make most of our current 
moral phrases, and a nice examination would 
casily explain that both rather vitiate what 
both often illustrate. The military habit 
makes man think far too much of definite 
action, and far too little of brooding medita- 
tion. Life is not a set campaign, but an ir- 
recular work, and the main forces in it are 
nut overt resolutions, but Jatent and half. 
involuntary promptings. The mistake of 
military ethics is to exaggerate the concep- 
tion of discipline, and so to present the 
moral force of the will in a barer form than 
it ever ought to take. Military morals can 
direct the axe to cut down the tree, but it 
knows nothing of the quiet force by which 
the forest grows, 

What has been said is enough, Г hope, to 
bring out that there are many qualities and 
many institutions of the must various sort 
which give nations‘an advantage in military 
competition : that most of these and most 
warlike qualities tend principally to good - 
that the constant Winning of these favored 
competitors is the particular mode by which 
the best Qualities wanted in clementary civ- 
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э. and the yencral aspect of the forest 
etation that clothes Из surface. The 
üccas are the counterpart of the Philip- 
33 in their volcanic structure, their ex- 
ae fertility, their luxuriant forests, and 
г frequent earthyuakes ; and Bali, with 
east end of Javu, has a climate almost as 
‚ 83 that of Timor. Yet between these 
‘espontliny groups of islands, construct- 
as it were, after the same pattern, sab- 
ed to the same climate, and bathed by 
same occans, there exists the greatest 
sible contrast, when we compare their 
nal productions. Nowhere dues the an- 
& doctrine—that differences or similari- 
in the various forms of life that iniabit 
arent countries are due to corresponlins 
sical differences or similarities in tlic 
otries themselves— meet with so direct 
palpable a contradliction. Borneo and 
у Guinea, as alike physically as two dis- 
t countries can be, are zovlogically as 
е аз the poles asunder ; while Australia, 
1 Ив dry winds, its open plains, ‘ts stony 
rts, and its temperate climate, yet pro- 
es birds and quadrupeds which are eluse- 
plated to those inhabiting the hot, damp, 
iriant forests which everywhere clothe 
plains and mountains of New Guineu. 
t is, we have like living things in the 
$ dissimilar situations, and unlike livin 
53 in the most similar ones. And though 
eof Мг. Wullace’s speculations on eth- 
wy may be doubtful, no one doubts that 
he archipelago he has studied so well, ns 
n elsewhere in the world, though rarely 
1 such marked emphasis, we find like 
tin contrasted places, und unlike men iu 
mbling places. Climute is clearly not 
force which makes nations, for it does 
always make them, and they ure often 
le without it 
‘he problem of '' pation-miaking’’—that 
he explanation of the origin of nations 
has we now see them, and such as in 
orical times they have always been—can- 
as it seems tu me, be solved without 
trating it into two : one, the making of 
adly-marked races, such us the negro, ог 
red man, or the European ; aud the 
ynd, that of muking the minor distinc 
s, such as the distinction between Spur- 
and Athenian, or between Scotchman 
Englishman. Nations, аз we see them, 
(if my arguments prove true) the produce 
‚wo great forces: one the race-making 
@ wliich, Whatever it Was, acted imantiq- 
and has now ми Шу, or almost, given 
racting ; and the other the nation-mak- 
force, properly so called, which is ucting 
ras much из it ever acted, and creating 
auch as it ever created, 
‘he strongest fight on the great causes 
ch have formed and are forming mations 
brown by the sinaller causes which are 
ring nations. ‘Fhe way in which nations 
oge, generation alter generation, 13 ех- 
lingly curious, and the change occasion. 
happens when it is very hard to account 
Something seems tv steal over society, 


say of the Regency time as compared with 
that of the ревел queen. If we read of 
life at Windsor (at the cottage nuw 
down), or of Bond Street as it was the 
days of the Loungers (an extinct race), or of 
St. J imes’s Streetas it was when Mr. Fox and 
his party trielto muke “‘ political capital ’” 
out of the dissipation of an heir-apparent, 
we seem to be reading not of the places we 
know so well, but of very distant and unlike 
localities. Or let any one think how little is 
the external change in England between the 
age of Elizabeth and the age of Anne со. 
pare'l with the national change. How few 
were the alterations in physical condition, 
how few (if any) the scientific inventions 
affecting human life which the later period 
possessed, but the earlier did not! How 
hard it is to say what has caused the change 
in the people! And yet how total is the 
contrast, at least at first sight! In passing 
from Bicon to Addison, from Shakespeare 
to Pope, we seem to pass into a new world. 

In the first of these essays I spuke of the 
mode in which the literary change happens, 
and 1 recur to it because, literature 
nurrowzr and more definite than life, & 
change in the less serves аз a model and il- 
lustration of the change in the greater. 
Some writer, as was explained, not neces- 
sarilya very excellent writer or a remem- 
bered one, hit on something which suıted the 
public taste : he went on writing, and others 
imitated him, and they so accustomed their 
readers to that style that they would bear 
nothing else. Those readers who did not 
like it were driven to the works of other 
wes and other countries—had to despise the 
**trash of Ще Дау,” as they would call it. 
The age of Anne patronized Steele, the be- 
ginner of the essay, and Addison its perfect- 
er, and it neglected writings in a wholl 
discordant key. I have heard that the found- 
er of the Times was asked how all the arti- 
cles in the Trınea came to seem to be written 
by one man, and that he replied, ‘“ Oh, 
there is always some one best contributor, 
and all the rest copy.’' And this 1s doubt- 
less the true account of the manner in which 
a certain trade-mark, a curious and indefina- 
ble unity, settles on every newspaper. Рег- 
haps it would be possible to name the men 
who a few years since created the Saturday 
erie style, now imitated by another and a 
younger race. But when the style of a 
periodical is once formed, the continuance of 
it is preserved by a much more despotic im- 
pulse than the tendency to imitation—by 
the self-interest of the editor, who acts as 
trustce, if | may say so, for the subscribers, 
ae teruiar buyers of a periodical waut to 
nad what they have been used to read—the 
caine sort of thought, the same sort of 
words. The editor sees that they get that 
sort. Ele selects the suitable, the conform- 
ing articles, and he rejects the non-conform- 
ing. What the editor does in the case of a 
periodical, the readers do in the cuse of liter- 
ature in general, They patronize one thing‘ 
and reject the rest. 
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: East, even tho shrewd merchant and 
he post captain,’ with his bright, wake- 
eyes of commerce, Comes soon to believe 
Witchcraft. and to assure you, in confi- 
ice, that there ^‘ really is something in 
* He has never seen auything convine. 
‘himself, but he has seeu those who have 
п those who have seen those who have 
n. In fact, he has lived in an atmosphere 
infectious belief, and he has inhaled it. 
wealy any one can help yielding to the 
Tent infatuations of his sect or party. 
rashort time—say sone fortnizht—he is 
olute ; he argues and objects ; but, day 
day, the poison thrives and reason 
nes, What he hears from his friends, 
at he reads inthe party organ, produces 
effect. The plain, palpable conclusion 
ich every one around him believes has an 
uence yet greater and more subtle ; that 
iclusion seems so solid and unmistakable ; 
own good arguments get daily more and 
re like a dream. Soon the gravest sage 
‚res the folly of the party with which he 
sand the sect with which he worships. 
п true metaphysics 1 believe that, con- 
ry to common opinion, unbelief far 
sner needs a reason and requires an effort 
n belief. Naturally, and if man were 
de accordinz to the pattern of the Jowi- 
08, he would say, °° When I see a valid 
ument 1 will believe, and till I see such 
ument I will not believe.’ But, in fact, 
гу idea vividly before us soon appears to 
to be true, unless we keep up our percep- 
is of the arguments which prove it un- 
е. and voluntarily cocrce our minds to re- 
mber its falsehood. °° All clear ideas are 
e, was for ages а philosopiiesD maxim, 
I though no maxim сли be more unsound, 
ле can be more exactly conformable to or- 
ary human nature. ‘The child resolutely 
epts every idea which passes through its 
in as true: it has по distinet conception 
wn ides which is strong, bright. and per- 
nent, but which is false 100. The mere 
sentation of an idea, uuless we are care- 
about it, or unlıss there is within some 
sual resistance, makes us believe it , and 
sis why the belief of others adds to our 
ef so quickly. for по ideas scem so very 
г as those inculcated on us from every 
1 
‘he srave part of mankind are quite as 
le to these imitated beliefs as the frivo- 
3 part. The belief of the money-inarket, 
ich 13 mainly composed of werave people, 
simitative as any belief. You will tin] 
day every one enterprising, enthusiastic, 
prous, eager to bay, and cager to order: 
week ors. vou will find almost the whol : 
iety depressed, anxious, and wanting to 
If you examine the reasons for the 
ivity, or for the inactivity, ог for the 
nee, vou Will паг Пу be abie to trace them 
ИТ, апй as far аз you can trace them they 
of little force. To fact, these opinions 
rennt formed by reason, but by mimicry. 
nething happened that Jooked а little 
il, on which caer sanguine men talked 


loudly, and common people caught their 
tone. <A little while afterward, and when 
peuple were tired of talking this, somethi 

also happened looking a little bad, on which 
the dismal, anxious people began, and all the 
rest followed their words. And in both 
cases an avowed dissentient 13 set down as 
*erotchety.” “If you want,’ said Swift, 
“to gain the reputation of a sensible mau. 
you should be of the opinion of the person 
with whom for the time being you are con- 
Versing.”’ There is much quiet intellectual 
persecution among “ reasonable’’ men; a 
cautious person hesitates before he tells them 
anything new, for if he gets a name for such 
thinys he will be called © flizhty,’’ and in 
times of decision he will not be attended to. 

In this way the infection of imitation 
catehes men in their most inward and intel- 
leetual pari—their creed. But it also in- 
уе men—by the most bodily part of the 
min:—s> to speak—the link between soul 
and bhody—the manner. No one needs to 
have this explained ; we all know how a kind 
of subtle iufluenee ınakes us imitate or try to 
imitate the manner of those around us. To 
conform to the fashion of Rome—whatever 
the fashion may be, and whatever Rome we 
зпау for the time be at—is ameng the most 
obvious needs of human nature. But what 
isnot so obvious. though аз certain, is that 
the influence of the imitation goes deep as 
well as extends wide. ° The matter,’ as 
Wordsworth says, ‘of style very much 
comes out of the manner.’’ If you will en- 
deavor to write an imitation of the thoughts 
of Swift а copy uf the style of Addison, 
you will find that not only is it hard to write 
Addison's style, from its intrinsic excellence, 
hut also that the more you approach to it the 
more von lose the thought of Swift. Tae 
eager passion of the meaning beats upon the 
mild drapery of the words. So you could 
not express the plain thoughts of an Eng. 
lishinan in the grand manner of a Spaniard. 
Insensibly, and as by a sort of magic, the 
kind of manner which a man catches eats 
into him, and makes him in the end what at 
tirst he only seems. 

This is the principal mode in which the 
vreatest ininds of an are produce their effect. 
They set the tone which others take, and the 
fashion which others use. There is an odd 
idea that those who take what is called a 
* scientific view’ of history need rate Hight 
Iv the influence of individual character. It 
would be as rensonable to say that those 
who take a scientific view of nature need 
think little of the influence ef the sun, On 
the scientitic view a great man is a great 
new esuse (compounded or not out of other 
causes, for I do net here, or elsewhere in 
these papers, raise the question of free-will), 
hut, auvhow, vew in all its effeets and all 
их results. Great models for good and evil 
sometimes appear among men, who follow 
them cither to improvement or degradation. 

I am, I know, very long and tedious in 
setting out this ; but I want to bring home to 
others what every new observation of society 
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ard objects. Mut a savage or a child 
10 resource. The external movements 
e it are its very life ; it lives by what it 
ind hears. Опецисщей people in civil- 
istions have vestiges of the same condi- 
If you send a houseinaid and a phi- 
rer to a foreign country of which 
г knows the language, the chances are 
he housemaid will catch it before the 
sopher. He has something else to do; 
о live in his own thoughts. But unless 
an imitate the utterances. she is lost ; 
as no life till she can join in the chatter 
> kitchen. The propensity to mimicry 
the power of mimicry are mostl 
gest in those who have least abstract 
в. The most wonderful examples of 
tion in the world are perhaps the imita- 
of eivilized men by savages ın the use 
irtial weapons. They learn the knack, 
ortsmen call it, with inconceivable ra- 
г. А North American Indian—an Aus- 
n even—can shoot as well as any white 
Here the motive is at its maximum, 
ll as the innate power. Every savage 
more for the power of killing than for 
ther power. 
е persecuting tendency of uff savages, 
indeed, of all ignorant people, is even 
striking than their imitative tendency. 
arbarian can bear to see one of his nation 
te from the old barbarous customs and 
8 of their tribe. Very commonly all 
ribe would expect a punishment from 
ods if any one of them refrained from 
was old, or began what was new. In 
rn times and in cultivated countries we 
d each person as responsible only for Lis 
actions, and do not believe, or think of 
"ing, that the misconduct of others can 
guilt on them. Guilt to us is an indı- 
J taint consequent on choice and cleav- 
>the chooser, But in early ages the act 
> member uf the tribe is conceived to 
all the tribe impious, to offend Ив pe- 
god, to expose all the tribe to penaltics 
heaven. There is no “limited Па- 
"in the political notions of that time, 
arly tribe or nation is а religious purt- 
ip, on which a rash member by a sud- 
npiety may bring utter ruin. If the state 
ceived thus, toleration becomes wicked. 
mitted deviation from the transmitted 
ınces becomes simple folly. It is a 
ce of the happiness of the greatest 
er. It is allowing one individual, for 
nent’s pleasure or a stupid whim, to 
terrible and irretrievable calamity upon 
No one will ever understand even Athe. 
tistory who forgets this idea of the old 
‚ though Athens was, in comparison 
others, a rational and sceptical place, 
for new views and free from old prej- 
+ When the street statues of Hermes 
mutilated, all the Athenians were 
ened and furious; they thought that 
hould «ai be ruined because some one 
иже a god's image, and so offended 
Almost every detail of life in the classi- 
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—was invested with a religious sanction : © 
sacred ritual regulated human action; 
whether it was called ‘“law’’ or not, much 
of it was older than the word “‘ law ;’’ it was 
part of an ancient usage conceived as emsa- 
nating from a superhuman authority, and not 
to be transgressed without risk of punish- 
ment by more than mortal power. There 
was such a solidari(éthen betwcen citizens 
that each might be led to persecute the other 
for fear of harm to himself. 

It may be said that these two tendencies 
of the early world—that to persecution and 
that to imilation—must conflict ; that the im. 
itative impulse would lead men to copy what 
is new, and that persecution by traditional 
habit would prevent their copying it. But 
in practice the two tendencies co-operate. 
There is a strong tendency to copy the moat 
common thing, and that common thing is the 
old habit. Daily imitation is far oftenest a 
conservative force, for the most frequent 
models are ancient. Of course, however, 
something new is necessary for every man 
and for every nation. \We may wish, if we 

lease, that to-ınorrow shall be like to-day, 
ut it will not be like it. New forces will 
impinge upon us ; new wind, new rain, and 
the light of another sun ; and we must alter 
to meet them. But the persecuting habit 
and the imitative combine to insure that the 
new thing shall be in the old fashion; it 
must be an alteration, but it shall contain as 
little of variety as possible. The imitative 
impulse tends to this, because men moet 
easily imitate what their minds are best pre- 
гей for—what is like the old, yet with the 
inevitable minimum of alteration; what 
throws them least out of the old path, and 
puzzles least their minds. The doctrine of 
development means this—that in unavoidable 
changes ınen like the new doctrine which is 
most of a ‘ preservative addition‘ to their 
old doctrines. The imitative and the perse- 
cuting tendencies make all change in early 
nations a kind of selective conservatism, fur 
the most part keeping what is old, but ав. 
nexing some new but like practicc—an addi. 
tional turret in the old style. 

It is this process of adding suitabe things 
and rejecting discordant things which bas 
raised those scenes of strange manners 
which in every part of the world puzzle the 
civilized men who come upon them first. 
Like the old head-dre ss of mountain villages, 
they make the traveller think not so much 
whether they are good or whether they are 
bad, as wonder how any one could have 
come to think of them; to regard them as 
`` monstrosities,’’ which only some wild ab- 
normal intelleet could have hit upon. And 
will and abnormal indeed would be that in- 
ielleet if if were a single one at all. But in 
fact such manners are the growth of ages, 
like Roman law or the British constitution. 
No one man—no one generation— could have: 
thought of them—only a series of genera- 
tions trained in the habits of the lust and 
wanting something akin to such habits, 

vat! have devised them. Savages ре their 
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fuvorite habits, so to say, and preserve them 
as they do their favorite animals ; ages are 
juired, but at last a national char is 
formed by the confluence of congenial at- 
tractions aod accordant detestations. 

Another cause helps. In early states of 
civilization there is a great mortality of in- 
fant life, and this is a kind of selection in it- 
self—the child most fit to be a good ee 
is most likely to sarvive a Spartan childhood, 
The habits of the tribe are enforced on the 
child ; if he is able to catch and copy them 
he lives; if he cannot he dies. The imita- 
jon Which assimilates early nations continues 
through life, but it begins with suitable 
forms and acts on picked specimens. I sup- 
pose, too, that there is a kind of purental 
selection operating in the same way and 
Ba tending to = alive the same in- 

ividuals, Those children which gratified 
their fathers and mothers most would be 
most tenderly treated by them, and have the 
best chance to live, and as a rough rule their 
favorites would be the children of most 
“* promise’'—that is to say, those who 
most likely to be a credit to the tribe accord- 
ing tn the lending tribal manners and the ex- 
is tribal tastes. The most gratifying 
child would be the best looked after, and the 
most gratifying would be the best imen 
of the standard then and there raised пр. 

Even so, I think there will be a disinclina- 
tion to attribute so marked, fixed, almost 
physical a thing as national character to 
causes во evanescent as the imitation of ap- 
preciated habit and the persecution of de- 
tested habit. But, after all, national charac- 
ter is but a name for a collection of habits 
more or less universal. And this imitation 
and this persecution in long generations have 
vası physical effects. The mind of the par- 
ent (ns we en sumehow to the 
body of the child. The transmitted “ some- 
thing" is more affected by habits than it is 
by anything else. In time an ingrained type 
is sure to formed, and sure to be 
on if only the causes [ have specified be fully 
in action and without impediment. 

As I have said, I am not explaining the 
origin of races, but of nations, or, if you 
‘ike, of tribes. I fully admit that no imita- 
tion of predominant manner, or prohibitions 
of detested manners, will of themselves ac- 
count for the broadest contrasts of human 
vature, Such means would no more make a 
Negro out of a Brahmin, or a Red-man out 
of an Englishman, than washing would 
et the spots of a leöpard or the color of 
an Ethivpian. Some more potent causes 
must со-орегще, or we should not have these 
enormous diversities. The minor gauses I 
deal with made Greek to differ from Greek, 
but they did not make the Greek race. We 
cannot precisely mark the limit, but a limit 
there clearly is. 

If we look at the earliest monuments о 
the human rece. we find these race-characters 
as decided as the race-characters now. The 
earliest paintings or sculptures we anywhere 
have give из the present contrasts of dissim- 


ter as strongly as present observ 
Within historical memory no such diff 
ences have been created as those bets 
Negro and Greek, between Papuan and F 
Indian, between Esyuimaux and Goth. 
start with cardinal diversities ; we trace 
minor modifications, and we only see mil 
modifications. And it is very hard to 
how any number of such modifications cor 
change man as he is in one race-type to m 
as he is in sume other. Of there : 
but two explanations : one, that these gı 
types were originally separate creations, 
they stand—that the Negro was made 80, 
the Greek made so, But this easy hypotl 
sis of special creation has been tried so ofte 
and has broken down so very often, that 
no vase, probably, do any great number 
careful inquirers very firmly believe it. Th 
muy accept it provisionally, as the best h 
pothesis at present, but they feel about it 
they cannot help feeling as to an army whi 
has always been beaten ; however strong 
seems, they think it will be beaten agai 
What the other explanation is exactly Тс 
not pretend to say. Possibly as yet the da 
for a confident opinion are not before ı 
But by far the most plausible suggestion 
that of Mr. Wallace, that these race-mar 
are living records of в Ише when the inte 
lect of man was not as able as it is now 
adapt his life and habits to change of regior 
that consequently early mortality in the fi 
wanderers was beyond conception gre 
that only those (so to say) haphazard inc 
viduals throve who were born with a pr 
tected nature—that is, a nature suited to tl 
climate and the country, fitted to use its a 
vantages, shielded from its natural disease 
According to Mr. Wallace, the Negro is t 
remnant of the one variety of man who wit 
out more adaptiveness than then existe 
could live in Interior Africa. Immigran 
died off till they produced him or somethin 
like him, and so of the Esquimaux or tl 
American. 

Any protective habit also struck out 
such a time would have a far greater elle 
than it could afterward. А gregarious tril 
whose leader was in some imitabie respec 
adapted to the struggle for life, and whic 
copied its leader, would have an enormo 
advantage in the struggle for life. It wou 
be sure to win and live, for it would be с 
herent and adapted, whereas, in compariso 
competing tribes would be incoherent an 
unadapted. And I suppose that in es 
times, when those bodies did not alreac 
contain the records and the traces of endis 
арене any new habit would more easi 

ix its murk on the heritable element, at 
would be transmitted more easily and mo 
certainly, In such an age, man being soft 
and more pliable, deeper race-marks wou 
be more easily inseribed and would be mo 
likely to continue legible. 

But I have no pretence to speak on su 
matters ; this paper, as I have so often 
plained, deals with nation-maling wath 
with race-maling. \ aasame & ors 
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4 varieties of man, and only want to 


how less marked contrasts would 
bly and naturally arise in each. Given 
homogeneous populations, some 


‚‚ some Mongolian, some Aryan, I have 
ю prove how small contrasting groups 
| eertainly spring up within cach~— 
to last and some to perish. These are 
dies in each race-stream which vary its 
, and are sure to last till some new 
chanves the current. "These minor 
ies,tou, would be infinitely compounded, 
nly with those of the same race, but 
those of others. Since the beginning 
n, stream bas been а thousand times 
d into stream—quick into sluggish, dark 
wle—and eddies and waters have taken 
ihapes and new colors, affected by what 
before, but not resembling it, And 
m the fresh mass, the old forces of vom- 
mand elimination again begin to act, 
reate over the new surface another 
. ** Motley was the wear" of the world 
Herodotus first looked on it and de- 
ЦИ to us, and thus, as it seems 10 me, 
ts Varving colors producer. 
>be thought that [Вахе made out that 
forces of imitation and eliminatton be 
ain ones, or even at all powerful ones, 
formation of national character, it will 
that the effect of ordinary agencies 
that character will be more easy to un- 
nd than it often seems and is put down 


ks. We get a notion that a change of 
iment ог a change of climate .ucts 


у on the mass of a nation, nod so are 
27\ed—ut least I have been puzzled—to 
ve how it acts. But such changes do 
first act equally on all people in the 
. On many. fora very long time, they 
act at all. But they bring out new 
es, and advertise the ctfects of new 
A chanze of climate, say from a 
sing to аи invigorating one, го acts. 
yody feels it a little, but the most ac- 
el it exceedingly. They Jabor and 
г and their prosperity invites imita- 
Just so with the contrary change, 
ın animating toa relaxing place—the 
Цу lazy look so happy as they do 
g, that the naturally active are сог- 
The effect of any considerable 
‚оп а nation is thus an intensifying 
eummulatinz effeet. With) Их там- 
power it acts on „ome prepared and 
dal individuals : in them it is seen to 
eg altractive results, and then the 
ereatinz those results are copied far 
ide. Аш as I believe, it is in this 
but not quite obvious way, Hat the 
sof progress and of desradation may 
ly be seen to run. 
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theories as to the primitive man must 
и uncertain, Granting the doctrine of 
on to be true, man must be held to 
Conon aneestor with the rest of the 
‚x. Bat then we do not know what 
онийэй aneestor was like. If ever we 


are to have a distinct conception of him, 2 
can only be after long years of future re. 
searches and the laborious accumulation of 
materials, scarcely the beginning of which 
now exists. But science has already done 
soutething for us. It cannot yet teil us our 
rst ancestor, but it can tell us much of an 
aneestor very high up in the line of descent. 
We eannot get the least idea (even upon the 
full assumption of the theory of evolution) 
of the first man; but we can get a very toler- 
able Чел of the Paulo-prehistoric man, if I 
my sv say—of man as he existed some short 
time (as We now reckon shortness), some ten 
thousand years, before history began. In- 
Vestizators whose acuteness and diligence 
cam hardly be surpassed—Sir John Lubboek 
and Мг. Tylor are the chiefs among them— 
have coilected so much and explained so 
much that they have lefta fairly vivid result. 
That result is, or seems to me to be, if I 
may suinit up in my own words, that the 
modern pre-historic men—those of whom we 
have collected) so many remains, and to 
Whom are duc the ancient, strange customs 
Of historical nations (the fossil customs, we 
might call them, for very often they are stuck 
hy themselves in real civilization, and have 
по more part in it than the fossils in the sur- 
rounding = strata)—pre-historic men in this 
sense Were “ suvazes without the fixed habits 
of savages 2" thal is, that, like savages, they 
had strong passions and weak reason ; that, 
like savages, they preferred short spasms of 
sreedy pleasure to mild and equable enjoy- 
ment: that, like savages, they could not 
postpone the present to the future : that, like 
savages, their ingrained sense of moralit 
Was, to say the best of it, rudimentary an 
defective. But that, unlike present savages, 
they had not complex customs and singular 
customs, odd and seemingly inexplicable 
rules wuiding all human life. Aud the rea- 
sons for these conclusions as to д race too 
ancient to leave a history. but not too ancient 
to have left memorials, are briefly these : 
First, that we cannot imagine a strong reason 
Without attainments ; and, plainly, pre-his- 
toric men had not attainments. They would 
never have lost them if they bad. It is ut- 
terly incredible that whole races of men in 
the most distant parts of the world (capable 
of counting, for they quickly learn to count) 
should have Jost the art of counting, if they 
had ever possessed it. И is incredible that 
Whole races could lose the clements of com- 
mon-seuse, the clementury Knowledge as to 
things material and things mental—the Ben- 
kamin Franklin philosophy —if they had ever 
known it. Without scme data the reasonin 
facultics of ищи синт work. As Lo 
Bacon said, the mind of man must ** work 
upon tu.” And in the absence of the 
commnon knowledee which trains us in Zhe 
elements cf reason as far as we are trained, 
they had по "stuff." Even, therefore, if 
their passions were not absolutely stron 
than ours, relatively they were stronger, for 
their reason was weaker than cur reason. 
Avain, it is certain that races of men capable 
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The truths of arithmetic, intuitive or 
ertainly cannot be acquire! indepen- 
of experience nor can those of morals 
either. Unquestionably they were 
d in life and by experience, though 
hat comes the difficult and ancient con- 
зу whether anything peculiar to them 
rt to be found in the other facts of life 
radded to them,yindepencently of ex- 
ce out of the vivor of the mind itself. 
uitionist, therefore, fears to speak of 
uscience of lis pre-historic ancestor as 
‘ect, rudimentary, or hardly to be dis- 
. Гог he has to admit much tlie same 
to syuare his theory to plain modern 
and that theory in the modern form 
onsistently be held along with them. 
ге if un intuitionist can accept this 
sivn as to pre-historic men, 80 us- 
у may Mr. Spencer, who traces all 
ty back to our inherited experience of 
‚ ог Mr. Darwin, who ascribes it to an 
ed sympathy, or Mr. Mill, who with 
teristic courage undertakes to build 


» whole moral nature of man with no, 


vhatever either from ethical intuition 
m physiological instinct. Indced of 
erlasting questions, such as the reality 
Will, or the nature of conscience, it 
‚ have before explained, altogether in- 
‚ent with the design of these papers to 
They have been discussed ever since 
story of discussion begins ; human 
n is still divided, and most people still 
nany difficulties in every suggested 
‚ and doubt if they have heard the last 
fe argument ог the whole solution of 
Yblem in any of them. Im the interest 
nd knowledge it is essential to narrow 
utmost the debatable territory : to see 
many ascertained facts there are which 
usistent with all theories, how many 
8 foreign lawyers would phrase it, be 
у hell in eondemineum by them. 
though in these great characteristics 
is reason to imagine that the pre-lis- 
nan—at least the sort of pre-historic 
с am treating of, the man some few 
nd years before history began, and 
all, at Jeast not uecessarily, the primi- 
an—was identical with a modern sav- 
u another respect there 13 equal or 
rreason to suppose that he was most 
a modern зауаке. A modern suvaze 
thing but the simple being which phi- 
ers of the eisehteenth century imagined 
>be; on the contrary, his life is twisted 
thuusand curious habits ; bis reason is 
ed by a thousand strange prejudices ; 
clings are frightened by a thousand 
superstitions, The whole minl of a 
n savare is, чо 10 вау, Мень Over 
monstrous images: there is not а 
h place anywhere about it. But there 
‘eason to suppose the minds of pre-his- 
nen to be so cut and marked ; on the 
ry, the creation of these habits, these 
ditions, these prejudices, must Lave 
ages, Ти his nature, it may be said, 


styrie man Was the same as a modern, 


savage ; it is oulyin his acquisition that he 
was different. 

It may be objected that if man was devel- 
oped out of any kind of animal (and this is 
the doctrine of evolution which, if it be not 
proved conclusively,has great probability aad 
rent scientific analogy in its favor) he would 
necessurily at first possess animal instincts ; 
that these would only gradually be lost; 
that in the шеза time they would serve as a 
protection and an aid, and that pre-historic, 
men, therefore, would have important helps 
and feelings which existing savages have not. 
And probably of the tirst men, the first beings 
worthy to be so culled, this was true: they 
had, or may have had, certain remnants of 
instincts which sided them in the struggle 
of existence, and as reason gradually came 
these instincts may have waned away. Some 
instincts certainly do wane when the intel. 
lect is applicd steadily to their subject-mat- 
ter. The curious ‘“‘ counting boys,’ the 
arithmetical prodigies, who can work by a 
stranze innate faculty the most wonderful 
sums, lose that faculty, always partially, 
sumetimes completely, if they are taught to 
reckon by rule like the rest of mankind. In 
like manner | have heard it said that a man 
could soon reason himself out of the instinct 
of decency if he would only take pains and 
work hard enough. And perhaps other 
primitive instincts may have in like manner 
passed away. But this does not affect my 
urgumenot. [Tam only suying that these in- 
stinets, if they ever existed, 4 pass away— 
that there was a period, probably an im- 
11с05е period as we reckon time in human 
uistory, When pre-historic men lived much 
us savages live now, without any important 
aids and helps. 

The proofs of this are to be found in the 
ereat Works of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 

“vlor, of which I just now spoke. I can 
only bring out two of them here. First, it is 
plain that the first pre-historic men had the 
flint touls which the lowest savages use, and 
we can trace a regular improvement in the 
finish and in the efleieney of their simple in- 
struments corresponding to thet which we 
see at this day in Ше upward transition from 
the lowest savages to the highest. Now it is 
not conceivable that a race of beings with 
valuable instincts supporting their existence 
and supplying their wants would need these 
simple tools. They are exactly those needed 
by very poor people who have no instincts, 
and those were used by such, for savages are 
the poorest of the pour. It would be very 
strange if these same utensils, по more no 
less, were used by beings whose discerning 
instincts made them in comparison alto- 
gether rich. Such a being would know how 
to manage without such things, or if it 
wanted any, would know how to make better. 

And, secondly, on the moral side we know 
that the pre-historic age was one of much 
license, and the proof is that in that age de- 
scent was reckoned through the female only, 
just as it is among the lowest savages. 

‘ Maternity,’’ it has been san. ‘is a matter 
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religions are full of superstitions 
Yded on luck. Savages believe that 
ial omens are a sign of coming events ; 
some trees are lucky, that some animals 
lucky, that some places are lucky, that 
e indifferent actions—indifferent appar- 
y and indifferent really—are lucky, aud 
f others in each class, that they are un- 
у. Nor can a savage well distinguish be- 
azn a sign of “luck” or ill-Juek. as we 
ıld say, and a deity which causes the 
dor the Ш; the indicating precedent and 
causing being are to the savage mind 
th the same ; ц steadiness of head far be- 
d savages is required consistently to dir 
uish them. And it is extremely natural 
they should believe so. They are play- 
a game—the game of Jife—with no 
wledge of its rules. They have not an 
of the laws of nature ; И they want to 
‚ а man, they have no conception at all 
cue scientific remedies, И they try any- 
g they must try it upon bare chance. 
most useful modern remedies were often 
overed in this bare, empirical way. 
at could be more improbable—at least, 
what could a pre-historic man have 1633 
na good reason—than that some mineral 
ogs should s.op rheumatic pains, or min- 
springs make wounds heal quickly ? 
. yet the chance knowledge of the mar- 
us effect of gifted spring. is probably as 
ent as any sound knowledge as to medi- 
whatever. Nodoubt it was mere casual 
: at first that tried these springs and 
id them answer. Somebody by accident 
| them and by that accident was instant. 
ured, The chance which happily di- 
al men in this one case misdirected) them 
thousand cases. Some expedition bad 
vered when the resolution to undertake 
as resolved on under an ancient tree, and 
irdingly that tree became lucky and sa- 
Another expedition failed when a 
‘pie crossed its path and a magpie wa. 
to be unlucky. А serpent crossed) the 
ı of another expedition, and it had aınar- 
sus Victory, and accordingly the serpert 
ine a sign of great luck (and what a sav- 
cannot distinguish from И—д potent 
у which makes luck) Ancient medicine 
jually unreasonable : as late down as the 
de Ages it was full of superstitions 
ided on mere luck. The collection of 
eriptions published under the direction 
ie Master of the Rolla abounds in such 
‘ies as we should call therm, According 
ое of them, unless | forget, 50:ле discuss 
fever, 1 think—is suppose. to be cured 
acing the patient between two halves of 
re and a pigeon recently killed.  Noth- 
can be plainer than that there is no 
ind for this kind cf treatment, and that 
idea of it arose out of a chance hit, which 
e right and succeeded. There was noth- 
so absurd or so contrary to common-sense 
re are apt to imagine aboutit. The lying 
veon two halves of a hare ог a pigeon 
а priori, and to the inexperienced mind, 
e a3 likely to cure disease as the drinking 


certain draughts of nasty mineral water. 
Both, somehow, were tried ; both answered 
—that is, both were at the first time, or at 
some memorable time, followed by a remark- 
able recovery ; aud the only difference is, 
that the curative power of the mineral is 
persistent, and happens constantly ; whereas, 
un an average of trials, the proximity of a 
hare or pigeon is found to have no effect, and 
cures take place as often in cases where it is 
not tried as in cases where it 13. The nature 
of minds which are deeply engaged in watch- 
ing events of which they do uot Know the 
reason, is to single out some fabulous ac- 
companiment or some wonderful series of 
good luck or bad luck. and to dread eve. 
after that accompaniment if it brings evil, 
and to love it and long for it if it bring» 
wood. All savages are in this position, and 
the fascinating effect vi striking accompani- 
ments (in some single case) of singular wood 
fortune and singular Calamity, is ope great 
source of savage religions. 

(ramblers to this day are, with respect to 
the chance part of their game, in much the 
same plight аз suvages with respect to the 
main events of their whole lives. And we 
well know how snperstitious they all are. 
To this day very sensible whist-players have 
a certain belief—not. of course, a fixed con- 
Viction, but still a certain impression—that 
there is "luck under a black deuce,'' and 
will half mutter some not very gentle male- 
dictions if they turn up as atrump the four 
of clubs, because it brines ill-luck, and is 


“the devil's bed-post." Of course grown- 
up gamblers have too much general kuowl- 


edge, too niuch organized common. sense, to 
prolonz or cherish such ideas; they are 
ishamed of entertaining them, though, nev- 
ertheless, they’ cannot: entirely drive them 
out of their minds. But child-gumblers—a 
nuniber of little boys set to play loo—are just 
in the position of savages, for their fancy is 
still impressible, and they have not as yet 
been thoroughly subjected to the confutiug 
experience of the real world; and child- 
enmblers have idolutries—at least I know that 
Years ago a set of boy loo-players, of whum 
1] was one, had considerable faith in a certain 
“pretty fish,’’ which was larger and more 
nicely made than the other fish we had. We 
cave the best evidence of our belief in its 
power to" bring щеку’ we fought for it (if 
our elders were out of the way); we offered 
to buy it with many other fish from the en- 
vied holder, and Lam sure I have often cried 
bitterly if the chance of the game took it 
away from me. Persons who stand up for 
the dignity of philosophy, if any such there 
still are, Will say that I ought not to mention 
this, because it seems trivial; but the more 
modest spirit of modern thought plainly 
teaches, if it teaches anything, the cardinal 
valac of occasional little facts, I do not hes- 
itate to say that many learned and elaborate 
explanations of the totem—the ‘* clan’’ deity 
—the beast or bird who in some supernatu- 
raul way attends to the clan and watches 
vver it—do not seem to me to be nearly as 
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I have elaborated the evidence for this 
"оп азов at what mar seem needless and 
tedious length, but I have done so on account 
of its importance. If we accept it. and if 
we are sure of it. it wili help us to many most 
Mportant conclusions. Some of these I have 
Iwelt upon in previous papers, but 1 will set 
chem down arain. 

First, it will in part explain to us what the 
world was about, so to speak, before history. 
t was making, so to save tue int eetnal 
sunshine the connected and enheren? 
ıabits. the preference of equabie to violent 
njoyment, the abrling capscity te prefer. if 
equired, the future to the presen!, the men- 
al prerequisites Without whieh civilization 
‘ould not beein to exist, and without which 
t would soon eease to exist even harl it be- 
run. The primitive mun, jike tiie present 
avage, had not these prerequisites, but, un- 
ike the present savage, he was capabic of 
ваши them and of being trained in thein, 
or his nature was still soft ап sti inipres- 
ible, and possibly, stranze as it may seum 
o say, Ша outward eireum.stances Were mere 
avorable to an attainment of civilization 
han those of our present savages. At any 
ate, the pre-historic times were spent in 
naking тез capable of writing a history, ап 
laving something to pnt in it when it i. 
vriften, and we can see how it was done. 

Two preliminary processes indeed there 
re which seem = inscrutable. There was 
ome strange prelininary process by which 
he main races of men were formed . they 
evan to eXist very curly, and слег by in- 
ermixture no new ones have ben formen 
ince, It was a process sinznlarly active tn 
arly ages, and singularly quiescent in tater 
res, Such differences as exit between the 
\туао, the Turaniin, the Negro. the Re 1- 
oan, and the Austrian, are differences 
reater altogether Tian any causes now active 
re capable of creating in present men, at 
vast ip any was explieable by us. And 
here is, therefore, a strong presumetion that 
as great authorities now holds taese differ- 
nees were created before the nature Gf men, 
specially before the mind amd the adaptive 
ture of nen had taken thier existing con- 
titution. And asccond condition precedent 
f civilization seems, at Jeast to me. 10 have 
wen equally inherited, И the doctrine of 
volution be true, from some previons state 
г condition, Га Рам find и ditieult to 
onceive of men, at all like the present men, 
nless existing in something Oye famltcs— 
hat is, in grenps avowely conuected, 
аз on the meler's кре, and probably aie 
rays With a vestize of counection, more or 
“ss, on the futher < side. and unless these 
roups were Tike dans Animes, urezaneols, 
nder a leader mere er les» fined. Ц as ai- 
зе Devond dimowimation how man, as We 

now Man. бай] ov any sertof process have 
ained this step in ewahzatiom. And itis a 
eat advanılıze, te sav the least of it, in Ше 
volatiog theory that it enables us to remit 
bs difflenity to a preeesisti period in na- 


nt 
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ture, where other instincts and th 
our present ones may perhaps have cra 
into play, and where our imagination a 
hardly travel. At any rate, for the presesi 
may assume these two steps in human 
ress made, and these two conditions 

The rest of the way, if ме grant these tv 
conditions, is plainer. The first thing ist 
erection of what we may call a custom-mel 
inz power—that is, of an authority whicha 
enforce a fived me of life, which, by mes 
f that пл rui-, can in some degree crea 
a calenlalde future, which can make it т 
tonal te postpone present violent bat m 
mentary pleasure for future continual ples 
Ure, Intense it insures, what else is m 
sure, that if the sacrifice of what is in har 
be made, enjovment of the contingent e 
pected recompense will be received. ( 
course ] am not saving that we shall find i 
сапу swiet¥ any authority of which the 
shall Ix the motives, We must have traı 
el ays unless all our evidence be wron; 
from the first men before there was a con 
prehension of such motives. I only mea 
that the first thing in early society was s 
withority of whose action this shall be t 
result, little as it Knew what it was doin; 
little as it would have cared if it had known 

The conscious end of early societies ws 
not at all, or scarcely at all, the protection « 
life and property, as it was assumed to he b 
the vightcenth-century theory of govern 
ınent. Even in early historical ages—in th 
youth of the human race, not its childhood- 
such is not the nature of early states, Si 
Henry Maine has taught us that the earliee 
subject of jurisprudence is not the separat 
property of the individual, but the comme: 
property of tie family group; what wr 
should call private property hardly then er. 
че]; or if it did. was so small as to be ol 
No importance : it was like the things ИИ 
children are now allowed to cad their own 
Which they feel it very hard to have taker 
trom tiem, but which they have no real 
right to nol] and keep. Such is our earlies 
preperty-law, and our earliest life-law is tha! 
the lives of all members of the family grour 
were at the merey of the head of the group. 
As far as the individusl goes, neither hr 
sends nor his existence were protected at all. 
And this may teach us that something else 
Was tucked In early societies besides what in 
our secieties we now think of. 

Ido net think I put this too high when I 
say iit а mest impertant И not the most 
important ahjeet of early legislation was the 
enforcement of /veky rites. I do not like ta 
suv religious rites, because that would in. 
velve me in a vrent controversy as to the 
wwer, or even the existence, of early relig 
lons. But there is no savayve tribe without а 
notion of luck : and perhaps there is hardly 
anv which has net a conceptioa of luck foi 
the tribe asa wibe, cf which each membe 
hasnetsome sicha belief that his own ac 
tion or the action of any other member of il 
--that he or the ethers doing anything whicl 
was unlucky er would bring a °° curse™’— 
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hought of.’’ Зо difficult does this ancient = but they would not be у 


‘ace—like, probadly, in this respect so much 
№ the ancient world—fini it to imagine a 
ule which is obligatory, but not traditional. 

The realy formation of custom-making 
rroups in early so:iety must have been 
preatly helped by the easy divisions of that 
ociely. Much of tho world—uil Europe, for 
iXample—was then covered ty the primeval 
orest ; men had only conquered, and as yet 
ould only conquer, a few plots and corners 
rom it. These narrow spaces were s00n ex. 
wausted, ап] if numbers grew some of the 
lew people must move, Accordingly, mi. 
rations were constant, and were necessary. 
Ind these migrations were not like those of 
noılern times, There was no such feeling 
8 binds even Americans who hate, or speak 
в if they hated, the present political Eng- 
and—nevertheless to “the old home.” 
[here was then no organized means of com- 
nunication—no practical communication, 
ve may say, between parted members of the 
ame group ; those who once went out from 
he parent society went out forever; they 
oft no abiding remembrance, and they kept 
io abiding regard. Even the language of the 
arent tribe and of the descended tribe would 
liffer in a generation or two. There being 
io written literature and no spoken inter. 
ourse, the speech of both would vary (the 
peech о. such communities is always vary- 
ng), anu would vary in different directions. 
Ins set of causes, events, and associations 
vould act on one, and another set on ап- 
ther ; sectional differences would soon arise, 
nd, for speaking purposes, what philologists 
all a dialectical difference often amounts to 
eal and total difference : no connected inter- 
hange of thought is possible any longer. 
eparate groups soon “set up house ;’’ the 
uriy sncieties begin a new set of customs, 
cquire and keep a distinct and speciul 
‘luck.’ 

If it were not for this facility of new for. 
’ations, One good ог bad custom would lung 
ince have ** corrupted '’ the world ; but even 
his would not have been enough but for 
108e Continual wars, of which I have spoken 
tsuch length ın the essay on ‘* The Use of 
rontlict,”? that I need say nothing now. 
‘hese are by their incessant fractures of old 
nazes, and by their constant infusion of 
ew elements, the real regenerators of so- 
iety. And whatever be the truth or false- 
ool of the general dislike to mixed and 
aif-bred races, no such suspicion was 
горах applicable to the early mixtures ot 
rimitive society. Supposing, as is likely, 
ach great aboriginal race to have had Из 
wo quarter of the world (a quarter, as it 
rould seem, corresponding to the special 
uarters in which plants and animals are di- 
ided), then the Immense majority of the 
iixtures would be between men of different 
‘ibes but of the same stock, and this no one 
‘ould object to, but every one would praise. 

In general, tov, the conquerors would be 
etter than the conquered (most merits in 
rly society are more or less military merits), 
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much better, f 
the lowest steps in the ladder of civilizatic 
are very etcep, and the effort to mount the 
is slow and tedious. And this is probab] 


the better if they are to produce a Я ar 
quick effect iu civilizing those they hav 
conquered. The experience of the Englis 


in India shows—if it shows anything—-that 
highly civilized race may fail in producing 
гари у excellent effect on a less civilize 
race, because it is too good und too differen 
The two are not en rapport together ; tk 
merits of the oe ure not the merits prızed b 
the other ; the manner. language of the one | 
bot the mauner-language of the other. Th 
higher being is nut and cannot be a model fc 
the lower ; he could not mould himself on it: 
h- would, and would not if he could. Со 
sequently, the two races huve lung lived tc 
gether “* near and yet fur off,” daily seeing on 
another and daily interchanging superficis 
thoughts, but in the depths of their min 
separated by a whole era of civilization, an 
ко affecting one another only a little in com 
parison With what might have been hoped 
3ut in early societies there were no suc] 
rio 
thi 


great differences, and the rather su 
conqueror must have easily improv 
rather inferior conquered. 

It is in the interior ot these customar 
groups that national characters are form 
As I wrote a whole essay on the manner о 
this before, Г cannot speak of it now. В! 
proscribing nonconformist members for gen. 
erations, and cherishing and rewarding con 
formisi members, nonconformists becom 
fewer and fewer, and conformists more ant 
more. Most men mostly imitate what they 
see, and catch the tone of what ‘they hear, 
and so a settled type—a persistent characteı 
—is formed. Nor is the process wholly 
mental, I cannot agree, theugh the greatest 
authorities sav it, that no ‘‘ unconscious зе. 
lection’’ has been at work at the breed of 
man. И neither that nor conscious selection 
has been at work, how did there come to be 
these breeds, and such there are in the 
greatest numbers, though we call them na. 
tionsY In societies tyranuically customary, 
unconzenial minds become first cowed, ther 
meiancholy, then out of health, and at last 
die. A Shelley in New England could 
hardly have Tived, and a race of Shelieys 
would have been impossible. Mr. Galton 
Wishes that breeds of men should be created 
by matching men with marked characteris 
tics with women of like characteristics. But 
surely this is what nature has been doing 
time out of mind, and most in the rudest na- 
tions and hardest times. Nature disheart- 
ened in each generation the ill-fitted mem- 
hers of each customary group, so deprived 
them of their full vigor, or, if they weer 
weakly, killed them. The Spartan character 
was formed because none but people with a 
Spartan make of mind could endure a Spar- 
tan existence. The early Roman character 
was so formed too. Pcrhaps all very marked 
national characters can be t.aced back toa 
time of rigid aud pervading discipline. In 
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ms harm on all the people as well as him. 
öach partner in the most ancient kind of 
artnerships was supposed to have the power 
if attracting the wrath of the divinities on 
he entire firm, upon the other partners quite 
3 much as upon himself. Tue quaking by- 
tanders in a superstitions age would soon 
lave slain an isolated bold man in the begin- 
ing of his innovations. What Macaulay so 
elied on as the incessant source of progress 
—Ше desire of man to better his condition 
Fas not then permitted to work : man was 
equired to live аз his ancestors bad lived. 

Sull further away from those times were 
ne "free thought’ and the © advancing 
mences” of which we now bear so much. 
“he first ап most natural subject upon 
ушей human thought concerns itself is re. 
ision ; the first wish of the half-cmancipated 
binker is to це his reason on the great 
roblems of human destiny—to tind out 
Whence he came and whither be goes, to 
orm for himself the most reasonable idea of 
rod which he can form. But, as Mr. Grote 
iappily said—*' This is usually what ancient 
Imes would not let ainun du. His genx or 
is éparpra required him to believe as they 
wlieved.”” Toleratiun is of all ideas the 
nust modem, beeause the notion that. the 
md religion of A cannot impair, here er 
ereafter, the welfare of В, is, strange to 
цу, a modern idea. And the help of" sci- 
nee. at that stage of thought, is still more 
ugatory. Physical science, as we conceive 
[—that is, the systematic investigation of 
xternal nature in detail—did not then exist. 
i few ixolated observations on surface things 
—a half-correet calendar, scerets mainly of 
riestly invention, and in priestly custody— 
rere all that was then imagined ; the idea 
f using a settled study of nature as a basis 
or the discovery of new instruments and 
iew things did not then exist. It is indeed 
modern idea, and is peculiar to a few Eu 
opean couutries even yet. In the most in- 
elleetunl city of the ancient world, in its 
oost intellectual age, Socrates. its most in- 
ellectual inhabitant, discouraged the study 
¢ physics because they engendered uncer 
ainty. and did not augment human happi- 
ess. The kind of knowledge which is most 
onneetel with human progress пом was 
hat least connected with if then. 

But a government: by discussion, и it ean 
е borne, at once breaks down the voke of 
xed custom. The idea of the two is inenn- 
istent. As faras it goes, the mere putting 
р of a subject to discussion, with the object 
f being сие by that discussion, isa clear 
Amission that that subject isin no degree set. 
ed by established rule. and that men are 
ree to choose init. И is an adınission too 
hat there is no sacred authority—no one 
ranscendent und divinely appointed man 
'hom in that matter the community is 
ound to obey. And if asingle subject or 
Troup of subjects be once admitted to disens- 
ion, erelong the habit of discussion cones 
3 he established, the sacred charm of use 
nd wont to be dissolved. ** Democracy, it 
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has been said in modern times, *' is like the 
grtuve ; it takes, but К does not give.” The 
tame is true of ‘ discussion.” Once effec- 
tually submit a subject to that or2cal, and 
you can never withdraw it again ; you can 
Lever again clothe it with mystery, or fenc: 
it by consecration ; it remains forever o 

:0 free choice, und exposed to profane delib- 
eration, 

The only subjects which can be first sub- 
initted, or which till a very late age of civili- 
ation can be submitted to discussion in the 
community, are (he questions involving the 
visible and pressing interests af the com- 
munity ; they are political questions of bigh 
and urgent import. If a nation has in any 
considerable degree gained the habit aud ex- 
hibited the capacity to discuss these ques- 
tious with freedom, and to decide them with 
discretion, to argue much on polities and not 
to argue ruincusly, an enormous advance in 
other kinds of civilization may confidently 
he predicted for it. And the reason is a 
plain deduction from the principles which 
we have found to guide carly civilization. 
The first pre-historic men were passionate 
savages, With the greatest: difficulty coerced 
into order and compressed into a state. For 
ages Were spent in beginning that order and 
vounding that state; the only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated 
custom: but then that custom gathered over 
everything, arrested all onward progress, and 
stayed the originality of mankind. И, there- 
fore, a pation is uble to gain the benefit of 
custom without the evil—if after ages of 
Walting it can have order and choice together 
— at once the fatal clog is removed, and the 
ordinary springs of progress, as in a modern 
community we conceive them, begin their 
clastic action, 

Discussion, too, has incentives to progress 
peculiar to itself. It gives a premium to in- 
telligence. To sct ou the arguments re 
yuired to determine political action with 
such force ani effect that they really should 
determine it. is a high and great exertion of 
intellect. Of course, all such arguments are 
produced under conditions : the argument 
abstractedly best is not necessarily the win- 
ning argument. Political discussion must 
move those who have to act; it must be 
framed in the ideas and be consonant with 
the preccdent of its time, just as it must 
speak its language. But within these marked 
conditions 2004 discussion is better than 
had: no people can bear a government of 
discussion for a day, which does not, within 
the boundaries of its prejudices and its ideas, 
prefer соо reasoning to bad reasoning, sound 
matment tounsound. A prize for argumen- 
live mind is given in free states, to which 
no other states have anything to compare. 

Tolerance, 100, is learned in discussion, 
and, as history shows, is only so learned. In 
all customary societies bigotry is the ruling 
principle. In rude places to this day any 
one Who says anything new is looked on wit 
suspicion, and is persecuted by opinion if 
not injured by penalty. One of the greatest 





iis 13 plainly a 
being so has led to its history being writ- 
ı more than two thousand years afterward 
a very remarkable manner. Scıne seven- 
years ago an English country gentleman 
med Mitford, who, like so muny of his 
e, had been terrified into aristocratic opin- 
ля by the first French Revolution, suddenly 
und that the history of the Peloponnesian 
ar was the reflex of his own time. Но 
kup his Thucydides, and there he saw, 
in a mirror, the progress und the struggles 
his age. It required some freshness of 
nd to see this; at least it had been hidden 
‘many centuries. АП the modern histo- 
s of Greece before Mitford had but the 
guest idea of №; and not being a man of 
preme опт: пу, he would doubtless have 
d very little idea of it either, except that 
› analogy of what he saw helped him by a 
ling object-lesson to the understanding of 
tal Бе read. Just as in every country of 
ircpe in 1793 there were two factions, one 
the old-world aristocracy, and the other 
the incoming democracy, just so there 
sin every city of ancient Greece, in the 
ar 400 B.c., one party of the many and an 
ler of the few. This Mr. Mitford per. 
ved, and being a strong aristocrat, he 
ote а “‘ history, ’ which is little except a 
ty pamphiet, and which, it must be said, 
зуеп now readable on that very account 
e vigor of passion with which it was writ- 
| puts life into the words, and retains the 
ention of the reader. And that is not ail. 
. Grote, the great scholar whom we have 
1 lately to mourn, also recognizing the 
ntity between the struggles of athens und 
arta and the struggles of our modern 
rid, and taking violently the contrary side 
that of Mitford, being as great a democrat 
Mitford was an aristocrat, wrote a reply. 
above Mitford’s history in power and 
ring, but being in its main characteristic 
108 identical, being above all things a book 
vigorous pulitical passion, written for per- 
8 who care for potitics, and not, as almost 
histories of antiquity are and must be, the 
Ж of a man who cures Гог scholarship 
re than for anything else, written mainly 
not exclusively for scholars. And tar 
:ct of fundamental political discussion was 
same in ancient as in modern tines. The 
ole customary ways of thought were at 
‚e shaken by it, and shaken not only in 
closets of philosophers, but in the com- 
п thought and daily business of ordinary 
n. The “liberation of humanity,’’ as 
the used to call it—the deliverance of 
a from the yoke of inherited usage, and 
“igid, unquestionable law—was begun in 
:ece, and had many of its greatest effects, 
Mt and evil, on Greece, It is just beesuse 
‚Ве analogy between the controversies of} 
t Ише and those of our times that some 
‘has said, “ Classieal history is a part of 
dern history ; it is mediwval history only 
ich is ancient.” 
f there had been no diseussion of princi- 
in Greece, probably she would still have 
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cestion of principle, and produced works of art. Нотег contains ac 


such discussion. The speeches in the ** Iliad," 
which Mr. Gladstone, the must competent of 
living judges, maintains to be the finest ever 
composed by man, are not discussions of 
principle. There is no more tendency ir 
them to critical diequisition than there is to 
political economy. In Herodotus you have 
the beginning of the age of discussion. He 
belongs in his essence to the age which is go- 
ing out. Ie refers with reverence to estab- 
lished ordinance and fixed religion. Still, in 
his travels through Greece, he must have 
heard endless political arguments ; and ac- 
cordingly vou can find in his book many in- 
cipient traces of abstract political disquisi- 
tion. The discourses on democracy, aristoc- 
racy, and monarchy, which he puts into the 
mouth of the Persian conspirators when the 
monarchy was vacant, have justly been called 
absurd, as speeches supposed to have been 
spoken by those persons. No Asiatic ever 
thought of such things. You might as welt 
imagine Saul or David spcaking them as 
those to whom Herodotus attributes them. 
They are Greek speeches, full of free Greek 
discussion, and suggested by the experience, 
already considerabie, of the Greeks in the re- 
sults of discussion. The age of debate is be- 
ginning, and even Herodotus, the least of a 
wrangler of any man, and the most of a 
aweet and simple narrator. felt the effect. 
When we come to Thucydides, the results of 
discussion are as full as they have ever been ; 
his light is pure, ** dry light,’ free from the 
* humors” of habit, end purged from con- 
secrated usage. As Grote's history often 
reads like a report to Parliament, so half 
Thucydides reads like a *peech, or materials 
for а speceh, in the Atbinian Assembly. Of 
later times it is unnecessary to speak, Every 
page of Aristotle and Plato bears ample and 
mdeible trace of the age of discussion in 
which they lived ; and thought cannot роз- 
sibly he freer. The deliverance of the spec- 
ative intellect from traditional and cus-. 
tomary authority was altogether complete. 
No doubt the ‘f detachment " from pzeju- 
Cice, and the subjection to reason, which I 
ascribe to ancient Athens, only went down a 
very little way among the population of it. 
Two great classes of the people, the slaves 
and women, were almost excluded from such 
qualities ; even the free population doubtless 
contained a far greater proportion of very 
icnorant and very superstitious persons than 
we are in the habit of imagining. We fix 
our attention on the best specimens of Athe- 
Nisan culture—on the books which have de- 
scended to us, and we forget that the corpo- 
rate action of the Athenian people at various 
eritieal junctures exhibited the most as 
superstition, Still, as far as the intellectual 
pind cultivated part of 8 :ciety is concerned, 
the triumph of reason was complete ; the 
minds of the highest philosophers were then 
as ready to obey evidence and reason as they 
have ever been since ; probably they were 
more ready. The rule of custom over ther: 
at least had been wholly broken, ana the 


ex history of the popular element т this 
icient polity, which was sometimes weaker 
1d sometimes stronger, but which has never 
ed out, las commonly possessed greut 
ouch varying power, and is now entircly 
edominant. The history of this growth is 
e history of the English people ; and the 
scussions about this constitution and the 
scussions wichiu it, the controversies as to 
3 structure and the controversics as to 
у {гие effects, have mainly trained the Eng- 
№ political intellect, in so far as it 13 
116]. But in much of Europe, and in 
ogland particularly. the influence of relig- 
n has been very different from what it 
as in antiquity. It has been. an influence 
‘discussion. Since Luther's time there has 
‚еп a conviction, more or less rooted, that a 
an may by an intellectual process think 
ıt a religion for himself, and that, as the 
hest of all duties, he ouvht to Чо зе. The 
fluence of the political discussion and the 
Quence of the religious discussion have 
еп so lony und so firmly combined, and 
ave so effectually enforced one another, 
iat the old notions of loyalty, and fealty, 
id authority, us they existed iu the Middle 
ges, have now over the best minds almost 
) effect. 
It is true that the influence of discussion is 
7 the only force which has produced this 
ast effect. Both in ancient and in modern 
mes other forces co-operated with и. 
rade, for example, is obvivusly a force 
hich has done much to bring men of differ- 
it customs and different beliefs into close 
mntignity, and has thus aided to change the 
istoms and the beliefs of them all. Coloui- 
tion is another such influence : it settles 
en among aborigines of alien race and 
sages, and it commonly compels the colo- 
ists not to be over-strict in the choice of 
wir own elements; they are obliged to 
жезсе with and‘ adopt’’ useful bands and 
wful men, thouch their ancestral customs 
ay not be identical, nay, though they may 
», in fact, opposite to their own. In mod- 
п Europe, the existence of a cosmopolite 
burch claiming to be above uations, and 
ally extending through nations, and the 
attered remains of Roman Jaw and Roman 
vilization co-operated with the liberating 
fluence of political discussion. And so 
d other causes also. But perhaps т no 
se have these subsidiary cuuses alone been 
le to generate intellectual freedom ; cer- 
inly in all the most remarkable cases the 
duence of discussion has presided at the 
‘ention of that freedom, aud has been ae- 
ve and dominant in it. 
No doubt apparent cases of exception may 
isily be found. Tt may be said that in the 
yurt of Ausustus there was much general 
itellectual freedom, an almost entire detach - 
ent from ancient prejudice, but that there 
as no free politiea! discussion at all. But, 
еп. the ormuments of that time were de- 
ved from a time of great freedom: it was 
republic which trained the men whom 
ве mupire ruled. The close congregation 
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of most miscellaneous elements under the 
empire was, no doubt, of itself unfavorable 
to inherited prejudice and favorable to in- 
tellectual exertion. Yet, except in the in- 
stance of the Church, which is a 

subject that requires a separate discussion, 
how little was added to what the republic 
left! The power of free interchange 2 
ideas being wanting, the ideas themselves 
were barren. Also, no doubt, much intel- 
lectual freeduim may emanute from countries 
of free political discussion, and penetrate to 
countries where that discussion is limited. 
Thus the intellectual freedom of France io 
the cizhteenth century was in great part ow- 
ing to the proximity of and incessant inter- 
course With England and Holland. Voltaire 
resided among us; and every page of the 
** Esprit des Lois’’ proves how much Montes- 
quieu Jearned from living here. But, of 
course, it was only part of the French cul- 
ture Which was so derived : the germ might 
be foreign, but the tissue was native. And 
very naturally, for it would be absurd to call 
the aneien rögime & government without dis- 
cussion : discussion abounded there, only, 
by reason of the bad form of the govern- 
ment, it Was never sure with ease and cer- 
lainty to affect political action. The des- 
potism “* tempered by epigram,’ wus a gov- 
erpinent Which permitted argument of licen- 
tious freedom within changing limits, and 
which was ruled by that argument spasmod- 
ically and practically, though not in name or 
consistently. 

But though in the carlicst and in the latest 
lime government by discussion -has been a 
principal organ for improving mankind, ist 
from its origin, it is a plant of singular deli- 
At first (he chances are uch against 
its living. In the beginning, the members 
ofa free state are of necessity few. The 
essence of it requires that discussion shall be 
hrought home to those members. But in 
early time, When writing is difficult, reading 
rare, and representation undiscovered, those 
who are to be guided by the discussion must 
hear it with their own ears, must be brought 
face to face with the orator, and must feel 
his influence for themselves, The first free 
states were little towns, smaller than any 
political division which we now have, except 
the Republic of Andorre, which is a sort of 
vestige of them. It is in the market-place of 
the country town, as we should now speak, 
and in petty matters concerning the market: 
town, that discussion began, and thither a 
the long train of its cousequences may be 
traced back. Some historical inquirers, like 
myself, can hardly look at such a place with- 
out some sentimental musing, poor and triv- 
БИ as the thing seems. Ви such small 
towns are very feeble. Numbers in the 
earliest: Wars, as in the latest, are a main 
source of victory. And in early times one 
kincf of state is very common and is exceed- 
ingly numerous. Tu every quarter of the 
globe we find great populations compacted 
hy traditional custom and consecrated senti- 
ment, which are ruled №1 some soldier— 
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he cause of types must be something out- 
de the tribe acting on something within— 
ymething inherited by the tribe. But what 
tat something is I do not know that any one 
an in the least explain. 
The following conditions may, I think, be 
Istorically traced to the natiou capable of a 
lity, which snegests principles for discus- 
on, and so leads to progress, First, the 
ation must possess the palria potestita in 
ine form so murked us to give family life 
istinctness and precision, and to make a 
ое education and a home discipline prob- 
Ме and possible. While descent is traced 
ity through the mother, and while the fam- 
у is therfore a vague entity, no progress to & 
igh polity is possible. Secondly, that polity 
‘ould seem tu have been created very grad- 
ally ; by the aggregation of families into 
ans or gentes, and of clans into nations, and 
еп again hy the widening of nations, so as 
include cireumjacent outsiders, as well as 
ie first compact and sacred group—the 
umber of parties to a discussion was at first 
agmented very slowly. Thirdly, the num- 
er of “* ореп’” subjects—as we should sa 
owadays—that is, of subjects on which 
це opinion was optional, and on which 
iscussion was admitted, was at first very 
nall. Custom ruled everything originally, 
ad the arca of free argument was enlarg 
ut very slowly. If I amat all sight, that 
rea could only be enlarged thus slowly, for 
ıstom was in carly days the cement of so- 
ety, and if you suddenly questioned such 
astom you would destroy society. But 
Lough the existence cf these conditions may 
в traced! historically, and theugh the reason 
E them may be explained philosophically, 
rey do not completely solve the question 
"hy some nations have the polity and some 
ot; on the contrary, they plainly leave a 
Ee * residual pheno "on" пиехримоед 
ad unknown. 
Ih. 

In this manner politics or aiscnssion broke 
p the old bonds of custom which were now 
angling mankind, thougı they liad once 
ded and helped it. But ınis is ошу one of 
le many gifts which those polities have 
yaferred, are conferring, and will confer on 
ıankind. Iam not going to write an culo- 
tum on liberty, but I wish to set down three 
pints which have not been sufficiently no- 
ced. 

Civilized ages inherit the human nature 
hich was victorious in barbarous aves, and 
lat nature 13, in many respects, not at all 
ше to civilized circumstances, A main 
ad principal excellence in the early times of 
te human race is the impulse to action. 
he problemns before men are then plain and 
mpie. The man who werks hardest, the 
lan who kills the most deer, the man who 
atches the most fish—even later on, the man 
‘ho tends the Jargest herds, or the man who 
ils the largest field -is the man who suc 
eda; the nation which is quickest to kill 
в enemies, or Which kills most of its ene- 
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mies, is the nation which succecds. АПЛ the 
inducements of carly socicty tend to foster 
immediate action ; all its penalties fall on the 
man who puuses ; the traditional wisdom of 
those times was never weary of inculcating 
that ‘‘ delays are dangerous,"’ and that the 
sluggisin man—the man‘ who roasteth not 
that which he took in huuting’’—-will not 
prosper on the earth, und indeed will very 
soon perish out of it. And in consequence 
un inability to stay quiet, an irritable desire 
to act directly, 15 one of the most conspic- 
uous failings of mankind. 

Pascal said that most of the evils of life 
arose from ‘' man's being unable to sit still 
ina room ;’' and though I do not go that 
length, it is certain that we should have been 
a far wiser race than we are if we had been 
readier to sit quiet—we should have known 
much better the way in which it was best to 
act wlıen we came to act. The rise of phys. 
ical science, the first great body of practical 
truth provable to al’ nen, exemplifies this in 
the plainest way. If it had not been for 
quiet people, who sut still and studied the 
sections of the cone, if other quict people 
had not sat still and studied the theory of in- 
finitesimals, or other quiet people had not 
sat still and worked out the doctrine, of 
chances, the most ‘‘ dreamy moonshine,’’ as 


ed the purely practical mind would consider, of 


all human pursuits; if ‘idle star-gazers’’ 
had not watched long and carefully the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies—our modern 
astronomy would have been impossible, and 
without our astronomy “* our ships, our 
colonies, our seamen,” all which makes 
modern jife modern life could not have ex- 
isted. Ages of sedentary, quiet, thinking 
people were required before that noisy exist- 
ence began, and without those pale prelim- 
inary students И never could have been 
brought into being. And nine tenths of 
modera science is in this respect the same : 
it is the produce of men whom their contem- 
oraries thought dreamers—who were 
aughed at for caring fur what did not con- 
cern them—who, аз tle proverb went, 
‘walked into a well from looking at the 
stars’’—who were believed to be uselesa, if 
any one could be such. Aud the conclusion 
ix plain that if there had been more such peo- 
ple, if the world had not Inughed at those 
there were, if rather it had encouraged them, 
there would have been a great accumulation 
of proved science ages before there was. It 
was the irritable activity, the ‘' wish to be 
doing something," that prevented it. Most 
men inherited a nature too eager and too 
restless to be quiet and find out things ; 
and even worse— with their idle clamor they 
‘disturbed the brooding hen,’ they would 
not let those be quiet who wished to be 80, 
and out of whose culm thought much good 
might have come forth. 

If we consider how much science has done 
and how much it is doing for mankind, and 
if the over-activity of men is proved to be 
the cause why science came so late into the 
world, and is so small and scanty still, that 


‘an and do. dc woth in the very plaincst 
way. If you want to stop instant and im- 
nediate action, always make it a condition 
hat the action shall not begin till a consid- 
‘rable number of persons have talked over 
t, and have agreed on it. If those persons 
ye people of different temperaments, different 
deus, and different educations, you have an 
Umost infallible security that nothing, or ш. 
nost nothing, will be done with excessive 
apidity. Each kind of persons will have 
heir spokesman ; each spokesman will have 
tis characteristic objection, and each his 
:haracteristic counter-proposition, and so in 
he end nothing will probably be done, or at 
east only the minimum which is plainly ur- 
rent. In many cases this delay may be dan- 
ferous ; in many Cases quick actirn will be 
referable. A campaign, as Macaulay well 
lays, cannot be directed by a ‘' debating so- 
Hety ;’’ and many other kinds of action also 
‘equire a single and absolute general. But 
for the purpose now iu land—that of рге- 
venting hasty action, and insuring elaborate 
sonsideration—there is no de” ‘се like a polity 
»f discussion. 

The enemies of this .“iect—the people 
who want to act quickly—see this very dis- 
dnctly. They are forever explaining that 
sho present is ‘‘ an age of committees,’ that 
the committees do nothing, that all eva 
rates in talk. Their great enemy is parlia- 
mentary government ; they call it, after Mr. 
Carlyle, the ‘‘ national palaver ;’’ they add 
up the hours that are consumed in it, and the 
speeches which are made in it, and they sigh 
for a time when England might again be 
ruled, as it once was, by a Cromweil—that 
is, When an eager, absolute man might do 
axactly what other cagcr men wished, and 
Jo it immediately. АП these invectives are 
yerpeiunl and many-sided ; they come from 
philosophers, each of whom wants some new 
scheme tried ; from phianthropists. who want 
ime evil abated ; from revolutionists, who 
want some old institution destroyed ; from 
ICW wraists, Who want their new ата started 
forthwith. And they all are distinct admis- 
sions that a polity of discussion is the great- 
st hindrance to the inherited mistake of hu- 
nun nature, to the desire to act promptly, 
which in a simple age is so excellent, but 
which in a later and complex time leads to 
30 much evil. 

The same accusation against our age some- 
dimes takes a more general form. И is al- 
eged that our energies are diminishing ; that 
rdinary and average men have not the quick 
letermination nowadays which they used to 
save When the world was younger ; that not 
nly do not committees and parliaments act 
with rapid decisiveness, but that no one now 
oacts. And I hope that in fact this is true, 
‘or, according to me, it proves that the hered- 
tary barbaric impulse is decaying and dy- 
ng out. So far from thinking the quality 
ittributed to usa defect, 1 wish that those 
xho complain of it were far more right than 
‚much fear they are, Still, certainly, enger 
wid violent action ie somewhat diminished, 
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ikvugh only by a small ..sction of what: 
ought to be. And 1 believe that this is | 
great part dus, in England at least, to ot 
government by discussion, which has fostere 
a general intellectual tone, a diffused 
sition to weigh evidence, a conviction 
much may be said on every side of every 
thing which the elder und more fanatic age 
of the мот wanted. This is the real re 
son wlıy our energies scem so much less tha 
those of our fathers. When we have a def 
nite end in view, which we know we want 
and which we think we know how to obtaiz 
we can act well enough. The campaigns 0 
our soldiers are as energetic as any cam 
paigns ever were; the speculaticns of ou 
merchants have greater promptitude, greute 
audacity, greater vigor than any such specu 
lations ever had before. In old times a fev 
ideas got possession of men and communities 
but this is happily now possille no longer 
We see how incomplete these old ideas were 
how almost by chance one seized on one na 
tion, and another on another ; how often on 
set of men have persecuted another set fo 
opinions on subjects of which neither, we nov 
perceive, knew unything. It might be wel 
if a greater number of effectual demonstra 
tions existed among mankind; but while в 
such demoustrations exist, and while the ev: 
dence which completely convinces one ma 
seems to another trifling and insufficient, le 
us recognize the plain position of inevitabl 
doubt. Let us not be bigots with a doubt 
and persecutors without a creed. We ar 
beginning to see this, and we are railed a 
for so beginning, But it isa great benefit 
and it isto the. incessant prevalence of detec 
tive discussion that our doubts are due ; an 
much of that discussion is due to the lon, 
existence of a government requiring constan 
debates, written and oral. 

This is one of the unrecognized benefits о 
free zovernment, one of the modes in which 
it counteracts: the excessive inherited im: 
pulses of humanity. There is another alse 
for which it does the same, but which I car 
only touch delicately, and which at first #igh 
will seem ridiculous. The most successfu 
races, other things being equal, are thos 
which multiply the fastest. In the conflict: 
of mankind numbers have ever been a grea! 
power. The most numerous group has al 
ways had an advantage over the less numer. 
ous, and the fastest breeding group has al. 
ways tended to be the most numerous. П 
consequence, human nature has descendet 
into a comparatively uncontentious civiliza 
tion, with a desire far in excess of what is 
needed ; with a ‘‘ felt want,’’ as politica 
economists would say, altogether greater thar 
the “Creal want.” A walk in London is al 
which ix necessary to establish this. ‘Ты 
great sin of great cities’ is one vast evil con. 
sequent upon it. And who is to reckon uf 
how much these words mean? How many 
spoiled lives, how many broken hearts, how 
many wasted bodies, how many ruined miods 
how much misery pretending to be gay, how 


miuch sayety feeling itself to be miserable 
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ı а second case, been shown to tend te cure 
п inherited excess of human nature, 

Lastly, a polity of discussion not only 
mds to diminish our inherited defects, but 
iso, in one case at least, to aucment a herit- 
ble excellence. It tends to strengthen and 
acrense a subtle quality or combination of 
ualities singularly useful in practical life— 
quality which it is cot easy to describe ex- 
etly, and the issues of which it would re- 
uire not a remnant of an essay, but a whole 
asay to elucidate completely. This quality 
call animated moderation, 

Tf any one were asked to describe what it 
3 which distinguishes the writings of a nan 
f genius who is also a great man of the 
vorid from all other writings, I think he 
vould use these same words, ‘* animated 
noderation.”’ Це would say that such writ- 
ngs are never slow. are MeVCT EXCCssive, are 
ever exaggerated ; that they are always in- 
tinct with judgement, and yet that judgment 
snever a dull judgment ; that they have as 
nuch spirit in them as would go to make a 
vild writer, and yet that every Jine of them 
the product of a sane and sound writer. 
The best and almost perfect instance of this 
n English is Scott. Homer was perfect т 
t, as far as we can judge; Shakespeare is 
ften perfect in it for long together, though 
hen, from the defects of a bad education 
nd a vicious are, all at once he loses him- 
elf in excesses. Still, Homer and Shake- 
peare at his best, ни] Scott, though in otuer 
espcets so unequal to them, have this remark- 
ible quality in common-—-this union of life 
vith measure, of spirit with rensonableness, 

In action it is equally this quality In which 
he Euglish—at least so I claim it for ther 
—excel all other nations. There is ап in- 
Inite deal to be laid against us, and as we are 
трорщаг with most others, and as we are 
ılways grumbling at ourselves, there is no 
want of people to say И. But, after all, ша 
tertain sense, England is a success in the 
world ; her career has had many faults, but 
still it has been a fine and winning career 
upon the whole. Aud thison account of the 
axact possession of this particular quality. 
What is the making of a successful mer- 
ehant? That he has plenty of cnergy and 
yet that he does not go too far. And if you 
ask for a description ofa great practical 
Englishman, vou will be sure to have this, 
or something dike it: " Oh. he has plenty of 
go in him; but he kuows when to pull up.” 
He may have all other defeets in kim; Це 
may be coarse, he may be illiterate, he may 
be stupid to talk to ; still this great union of 
apur and bridle, of energy аш moderation, 
will remain co him. Probably he will hardly 
be alle to explain why he stops when he 
does stop, or why he continued to move as 
long as he, in fact, moved; but still, as by a 
roush in-tinet, he pulls up pretty much 
where he should, though be was going at 
such a pace before. 

There is no better example of this quality 
in English statesmen than ога Palmerston, 
There are of course many most serious ac- 
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cusations to be made agaisst him. The sort af 
homage with which be was regarded in the 
last years of hi» life hus passed away ; the 
speil is broken, and the magic cannot bs 
again revived. We may think that his in 
formation was meagre, that his imagination 
was narrow, that his aims were short-sighted 
and faulty. But though we may often ob- 
ject to his objects, we rarely find much to 
criticise in his means. ‘Ме went,” it has 
been said, *‘ with a great swine ’’ but he 
never tumbled over ; he always managed to 
pull up “ befure there was any danger.” He 
was au odd mau to have inherited Hamp- 
den’s motto ; still, in fact, there was a great 
trace in him of wmediveria Jirma—as much, 
probably, as there could be iu any one of 
such раем vivacity and buoyancy. 

It is plain that this is a quality which, as 
much as, if not more than, any other multi- 
plies good results in practical life. It en- 
ables men tosce what 13 goud ; it gives them 
intellect. enough fur sufllecient регсерйоз ; 
but it does nut make men all intellect ; it 
does not “sickly them о’ег with the pale 
cast of thought ;'’ it enubles them to do the 
good things they see to be good, as well as 
to see that they are good. And it is plain that 
ц government by popular discussion tends 
to produce this quality, A strongly ididsyn- 
cratic mind violently disposed to extremes 
of opinion is soon weeded out of political 
life, and a bodiless thinker, an ineffebtual 
scholar, cannot even live there for a day, A 
vigorous moderateness in mind and body is 
the rule of a polity which works by discus- 
sion ; and, upon the whole, it is the kihd of 
temper most suited to the active life of Buch 
a being as mun 15 such a world as Ще pres- 
ent one. 

These three great benefits of free govern. 
ment, though sical are cutirely secondary 
10 its continued usefulness in the mode in 
which it originally was useful. The first 
great benefit was the deliverance of man- 
kind from the superannuated yoke of cue 
tomary law, by the gradual development of 
an inquisitive originality. And it continues 
to produce that Пес upon per-ons ap- 
parently far remote frome its inthieuce, and 
on subjects wiin which it has nothing to ilo, 
‘Thus, Мг. Mundeila, a most experienced and 
ci vable judge, tells us that the English arti- 
san, though so much Jess sober, less instruet. 
ed and less refined than the artisans of some 
other countries, is yet mere iuventive tha 
apy other artisan. The master will get more 
good suzeestions from him than from any 
other. 

Again, upon plausible srounds—looking, 
for example, to the position of Locke and 
Newton in the science of the last century, 
and to that of Darwin in our owu—it may 
be argued that there 13 some quality in Eng- 
lish thought which makes them strixe out ur 
many, if not more, first-rate and original sug: 
vestions than nations of greater scientitic cur 
ture and вене diffused scientitic interest. La 
both cass I beheve the reason of the Eng: 
Vish originals to be Chat government by dis: 
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fhe whole twenty wnglishmen with their im- 
plements and skill can change the material 
world immeasurably more than twenty Aus- 
tralians and their machines. Secondly, that 
this power is not external orly ; it is also in-* 
ternal. The English not only possess better 
machines for moving natue but are Ihcın- 
selves better machines. Mr. Babbage taught 
us years ago that one great use of machinery 
was not to augment the force of man, but 
to register and regulate the power of man ; 
and this in atbousand ways civilized man 
can do, and is ready to do, better and more 

recisely than the barbarian. Thirdly, civil- 

d man not only has greater powers over 
pature, but knuws better how to use them, 
and by better I here meun better for the health 
and coinfort of his present body and mind. 
He can lay up for old age, which a savage, 
having no durable means of sustenance, can- 
not ; he is ready to lay up because he can dis 
binctly foresee the future, which the vague, 
minded savage cannot : he is mainly desirous 
of gentle, continuous pleasure, whereas the 
barbarian likes wild excitement and longs 
for stupefying repletion. Much, if not all, of 
these three ways maj be summed up in Mr. 
B,encer's phrase, that progress is an in- 
creuse of adaptation of man to his environ- 
ment—tbat is,of his internal powers and 
wishes to his external lot and life. Sorne- 
thing of it too is expressed in the old pagan 
idea, ‘* Mens sana in corpore sano.”” And I 
think this sort of progress may be fairiy in- 
vestigated quite separately, as it is progress 
In a sort of good every one worth reckoning 
with admits and ugrees in. No doubt there 
wil remain people like the azed savage, 
who in his old age went back to his savage 
tribe andl said that he bad “tried civilization 
for forty years, and it, was not worth the 
trouble,’ But we need not take account of 
the mistaken idcas of unfit men and beaten 
races. On the whole the plainer sort of civ- 
ilization, the simpler moral (aining, and the 
more clementary education are plain benefits, 
And theugh there may be doubt as to the 
edges ef the conception, yet there certainly 
is а Ро road of “ verifiable progress” 
which посту discoverers and admirers will 
like, but which all those who come upon it 
will use and value, 

Unless some kinu of abstraction like this 
is made in the subject, the great problem 
“What causes progress 7" will, Г ат conti- 
dent, long remain unsolved. Unless we are 
content to solve simple problems first, the 
whole history of philosophy teaches that we 
shall never sclve ши problems. This is 
the maxim of scientific humility so often 
insisted on Sy the highest luquirers that, in 
investigations, as in life, those ‘ who exalt 
themselves shall be abased, and those who 
Виш ео themselves shai be exalted ’’ and 
though we may seem mean only to look for 
the laws of plain comfort and simple present 
happiness, yet we must work out that simple 
case first, before we encounter the incredibly 
herder additional difficulties of the higher 
ail, morals and religion. 
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The difficulty of solving the problem eves 
thus limited is exceedingly great, ‘The mod 
palpable facts are exacily the contrary to 
whut we should expect. rd ca 
tells us that "in every experimental science 
there is a tendency toward perfection. In 
every human being there is a tendency to 
ameliorate his condition у)’ and these twa 
principles operating everywhere and always, 
might well have been expected to *‘ carry 
mankind тару forward.” Indeed, taking 
verifiable progress in the sense which has 
just been given to it, we шву say that na- 
ture gives а price to every single step in ik 
Every oue that makes an invention that ben- 
efits himself or those around him, is likely 
to be more comfortable himself and to be 
more respected by those arvund him. To 

roduce new things, ** serviceable to man's 
Пе and conducive to man’s estate,”’ is, We 
Hould say, likely to bring increased happi- 
ness to the producer. It often brings im- 
mense reward сейаййу now; a new form 
of goud steel pen, а way of making some 
kind of clothes a little better or a little 
cheaper, have brought men great fortunes 
And there is the same kind of prize tor in- 
dustrial improvement in the earliest times as 
in the latest ; though the benefits so obtainable 
in её у sociely are poor indeed in compasi- 
son with those of advanced society. Nature 
is like a schoolmaster, at ast in this, she 
gives her finest: prizes to ner Миа and most 
instructed classes. Stil, even ın the earlieet 
society, nature helps those who can help 
themselves, and helps them very much. 

All this should have made the progress of 
mankind—progress at least in this limited 
sense—excecdingly common; but, in fact, 
any progress 13 extremely rare. As a rule (and 
аз has been insisted on before) a stationary 
state is by far the most frequent condition of 
man, as far as history describes that condi: 
lion; the progressive state is only a rare and 
an occasional exceptio +. 

Before history began there must have been 
in the nation which wi tes it much progress; 
else there could have Бей no history, [tis 
а preat advance in civilization to be able ta 
describe the common facts of life. aud рег 
haps, if we were tor examine it, we should 
find that it was at least an equal advanee te 
wish to describe them. But very few race 
have made this step of progress; very few 
have been capable even of the meanest sort 
of history : and as for writing such a history 
as that of Thucydides, most nutivas could as 
soon have constructed a planet. Waen his. 
tory begins to record, she finds most of the 
races incapable of history, arrested, unpro- 
gressive, and pretty much where they are 
now, 

Why, then, have not the obvious and па. 
ural causes of progress (ая we should call 
them) produced those obvious and natural 
effects’ Why have tie real fortunes of man- 
kind been so different fiom the fortunes 
which we should expect? Tüis is the prob- 
lem which in various forms [ have taken up 
in these papers, aud this is Uke outlive of the 
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not only no memorial, but not even a trace 
or a v stige to help che imagination to figtire 
what they were. 

anbot cApand the subject, but in the 
same way the better religions have had u 
Freut physical advantage, if I may sav so, 
ever the worse, They have given what 1 
may call a confidence in the unirerse, "The 
savage subjected to a mean superstition is 
afrnid to walk simply about the world—he 
cannot do {им because И is ominous, or he 
must do that because it is lucky, ог he cannot 
do anything at all fill the gods have spoken 
akc ziven lim leave to begin. But under the 
higher religions there is по similar -livery 
and no simuar terror, ° The belich of the 
Greek 
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the belief Gf the Roman that he was to trust 
> the gods of Rome, for those gods ure 
stronger than all others ; the belief of Crom- 
wells soldiery that they were “to trust in 
God and Keep their powder dry." are сте 
steps in upward progress, usin progress in 
its narrowest sense, They all enabicd those 
who believed them “to take the world as it 
comes,"’ to be guided by во unreal reason, 
and to be limited by no mystic seruple ; 
whenever they found anything to do, te do 
it with their might. And more directly what 
I may сай the Jortirying religions—that is to 
вау, those which lay the plainest stress ou 
the manly parts of morality—upon valor, on 
truth and industrv—have had. plainly the 
most obvious cffect in strengthening the 
races Which believed them, and in making 
these races the winning races. 

No doubt aary sorts of primitive improve- 
ment are pernicious to war; an exquisite 
sense of beauty, a dove of meditation, a ten- 
dency to cullivate the force of the mind ut 
the expense of the force of the body, for ex- 
amie, help in their respective degrees to 
make men less warlike than they would 
otherwise be. Brit these are the virtues of 
other ages. The first work ef the first ages 
38 to bind men together in the strong bond 
vl a rough, course, harsh custom ; and the 
ncessant conflict of imtions effects this in 
the best way. Every nation is an‘ heredi- 
tary co-operative group,” bound by a fixed 
custom ; and out of those groups those con 
quer which bave the most binding and most 
iuvicorating customs, and these are, as а 
such atie, the best customs The majority 
of vie" greups’" which win and conquer are 
better thau the majority of those which Тай 
and pers, and thus the first world grew 
better and was improved. 

This сиу customary word по doubt con- 
tinued feraces. The first history delineate: 
great monarchies, each composed of а hun- 
dred customary groups, ай ор which believed 
themselves to be of enormotis antiquity, and 
all of Wlieh must have existed for very 
muny gencralious. The first hhetorical world 
is uot a new- looking thing but a very ancien‘, 
and aceoding to principle it is neecssary 
hat te should exist for ages. И human na- 
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ture war to be gradually Improved, each ge 
erufiun must be born better tamed, 
calm, more capable of civilization—in 
word, more у than the one before it, at 
such Inherited improvements are al ways вы 
and dubivus. Though a few gifted peop 
may advance much, the mass of each gene 
ation can improve but very litle on Ц 
generation which preceded it; and even tt 
eliglit amprovement so gained is liable te | 
destroved by some mysterious utavism—son 
strange recurrence tow primitive past. Leon 
ares of dreary menotony are the Erst ас 
in the history of human communities, br 
those ages were not lost to mankind, for: 
Was then that was formed the com parativel 
rentle and euidable Gaing Which we now ca 
human nature, 

And indecd the greatest dillculty is noti 
preserving such a world, but in endin- it 
We have brought in the yoke of custom t 
improve the world, and in the world the cus 
tom sticks, Tia thousan! eases—in the grea 
majority of cases—the progress of mankin 
has been arrested in this its earliest shape ; | 
has beca closely embalmed п: а mummy -lik 
imitation of их primitive existence. I bay 
endeavored to show т What manner, ant 
how slowiy, and in how few cases this yoke 
of custom was removed. It was “‘ govern 
ment by discussion’ which broke the bom 
of aves ан ser free the originality of man 
kind. Лига, ав then only, the motive 
Which Lord Macaulay counted on te secun 
the progress of mmankind, in fact, begin t 
Work ; fa the tendepey in every man U 
amelionite his condition’! begins to be im 
portant, because then man enn alter bis con 
dilion wine Bags re he is pegged down bi 
ancient узи: (ил the tendency in еде] 
mechanien! aut toward perfection begins t 
have fore, beeause the artnet is at las 
allowel to seek porteetion, анег having beer 
foreel кг uses to move au ae straight fur 
row of the ol | tixedl way. 

Азени ах this great step upward 18 олее 
mate, aller almost all the higher gifis und 
Lin. of launanity have a rapid and a defi 
nite ой той  verilabie progress "on pig 
ress in the narrowest, because in the mas 
umiversally admitted sense of the term 
Success in life, then, depends, as we bow 
seen, More than anything else оп " anumaces 
modercion.” on a vertain coubination о 
ene' sy ol sind and balanee of mine, lire 
te diced ан! harder ty Кеер. And this sub 
Пе хе cence is ак by all the finer grace 
of humanitv. Tt is amatter of common ob 
servation tat, thera Giiem вера, спи 
taste and fine judement go very much to 
wether, amd especialy hat a man МЦа SiS 
want Gf taste, though he may act зоо 
and correctly fora while, is yet apt to break 
Gut, sooucr or later, into gross practical er 
ror. In metaphysics, probably both tast: 
and judgment involve what is termed ** pots 
of mind ’—that is, the power of true passive 
ness—the faculty of ° waiting” till th 
stream of impressions, whether those of Tits 
or those of art, have Gone all (at hey lho: 
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to do, and cut their full о plainly upon 
the mind, The ill-judg saa tie unlusle- 
ful ure both over-eager ; both move too quick 
and blur the image. In this way the union 
bet veen & subtle sense of beauty and a sulle 
сы тенор in couduct is a natural one, bu- 
cause it rests on the common possession of a 
fine power, though, in matter of fact, that 
union may be often disturbed. A complex 
sea uf forces and ions troubles men in 
life nad action, which in the calmer region 
of ait are hardly to be felt at all. And, 
therefore the cultivation of a fine taste tends 
to promote the function of a fine judgment, 
which is a main help in the complex world 
of civilized existence. Just so 100 the man- 
ner in which the more delicate parts of relig- 
ion duily work in producing that ‘* moder- 
ation’ which, upon the whole, and as a 
rule, is essential to long success, defining 
success even in its most narrow and mun- 
dane way, might be worked out in a hun- 
drei. cases, though it would not suit these 
pages. Many of the finer intellectual tastes 
ve a similar restraining effect ; they pre- 
vent, or tend to prevent, a greedy voracity 
after the good things of life, which makes 
both men and nations in excessive haste to 
Se rich and famous, often makes them do too 
much and do it Ш, and so often leaves them 
at last without money and without respect. 
But there is no need to expand this fur- 
ther. The principle is plain that, though 
these better and higher graces of humanity 
are impediments and incumbrances in the 
early fighting period, yet that in the later era 
they are among the greatest helps and bene- 
fits, and that as soon as governments by dis- 
vuss.on have become strong enough to secure 
a stable existence, and as soon as they have 


broken the fixed rule of old custom, and have ly 


awakened the dormant inventiveness of men, 
then, for the first time, almost every part of 
human nature begins to spring forward, aud 
begins to contribute its quota even to the 
narrowest, even to “ verifiable’ progress. 
And this is the true reason of all those pane- 
zyrios on liberty which are often so meas- 
ured in expression but are in essence so true 
to life and nature, Liberty is the strength- 
ening and developing power—the light and 
heat of political nature; and when some 
““Cawsarism"’ exhibits, as it sometimes will, 
an originality of mind, it is only because it 
lias inanaged to make its own the products 
of past free times or neighboring free coun- 
tries ; and even that originality is only brief 
and frail, and after a little while when test- 


a 
ade = minjention or two, in time of need It 
In a complete investigation of all the con- 
(litions of ** verifiable progress,’’ much else 
would Ввуе to be ect oul; for example 
wecienee has sevrels of рег суп. Datlre INGE 
not wear her most useful lessons on her 
sleeve ; she only yields her most productive 
secrets, those which yield the moet wealth 
and the most “‘frult.”’ to those who lave 
gone through a :ong process of preliminary 
abstraction, То make д eee really un- 
derstand the ‘laws of motion" is not easy, 
and to solve even simple problems in abatract 
dvnamics is t+ most people реа 
And yet it is on these c ut-of-the- Ув - 
gations, 80 10 speak, thut the art of naviga- 
tion, all physicul astronomy, and all 
theory of physical movements at leust de- 
pend. But no nation would beforehand have 
thought that in so curious a manner such 
great secrets were to be discovered. And 


many nations, therefore, which vet on the © 


wrong track may be distanced—supposing 
there to be no communication—by sore oA- 
tion not better than any of them which hav- 
pens to stumble on the right track. If thon 
were no * Bradshaw'’ and no one knew tae 
time at which trains started, a man who 
caught the express would not be a wiser ога 
more business-like man than he who missed 
it, and yet he would arrive whole houra 
suoner at the capital both are going 10. And 
unless 7 mis the mutter, such was often 
the case with early knowledge, At any rate 


у 

before a complies reg As verifiable p 

ress’’ could made, it would have to 
settled whether this is so or not, and the con- 
ditions of the development of physical sci- 
ence would have to be fully stated ; obvious- 
you cannot explain the development of 
human comfort unless you know the way in 
which men learn and discover comforluble 
things. Then again, for a complete discus- 
sion, whether of progress or degradation, a 
whole course of analysis is necessary as № 
the effect of natural agencies on man, and of 
change in those agencies. But upon these 1 
cannot touch; the only way to solve these 
eat problems is to take them separately. 
only profess to explain what seem to me 
the political prerequisites of progtess, nod 
especially of early progress. do this the 
rather because the subject is insufficiently 
examined, so that even if my views are 
found to be faulty, the discussion upon them 
set DOE out others which are truer and 
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2 University of Michigan 


——А new variable speed motor. (/n Electrical world. 

May 11, 1907. Vv. 49, P. 947-948) | , 

А way to economize in gasoline engine testing. (In 

Horseless age. May 2, 1906. v. 17, p. 619-621) 

Bartlett, George Miller. Numerical problems in descrip- 
tive geometry, for class and drawing room practice. 
Rey. ed. Ann Arbor, Mich.. The author, Feb. 1907. 
83 р. diagrs. 20 ст. 

Bean, Robert Bennett. ‘he negro brain. (/n Century. 
Sept.. 1906. У. 50, р. 778-784) 

——A preliminary report on the measurements of about 
1000 students at Ann Arbor, Mich. (In American 
journal of anatomy. 1907. v. 6. Proceedings of 
the .\ssociation of .\merican anatomists. Apr. I, 
1007. р. 67-68) 


Ап abstract. 





——.\ racial peculiarity in the temporal lobe of the negro 
brain. (/n American journal of anatomy. 1907. 
у. 0. Proceedings of the Association of American 
anatomists. Apr. 1. 1007. р. 57 

Ап abstract. . 

—— Some racial peculiarities of the negro brain. (In 
American journal of anatomy. Sept. 1906. v. 5, 
р. 353-432) 

—— The training of the negro. (/n Century. Oct. 1906. 
у. 60. р. 947-953) 

Bigelow, Melville Madison. [aw of torts. 8th ed. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & co. 1907. 2 p. 1. Ш, xxxv, 502 р. 
23 em. | 

Bigelow, Samuel Lawrence. Are the elements transmut- 
able, the atoms divisible and forms of matter but 
modes of motion? (и Popular science monthly. 
July, 1006. v. 69, р. 38-51) 

Also in Michigan schoolmaster.’ club. Proceedings, March, 
19900. no. gr. р. 81-04. 

—— Denatured alcohol. (In Popular science monthly. 
March, 1007. v. 70. р. 243-264) 

-—— [Review of] General inorganic chemistry, by Alexan- 
der Smith. (/n American chemical society journal, 
Aug. 1906. у. 28, р. 1081-1084) 

--—- -| Review of | Zur erkenntniss der kolloide, by Richard 
7sicmondsy, tla Seienee, Sept, 1906, у. 24. р. 372- 
374) 
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Burrett, Claude Adelbert. ‘he clinical laboratory course. 
(In University homeeopathic observer. Apr. 1906. 
у. 4, р. 08-69) 

The detection of the bacillus tuberculosis. (In Uni- 

versity homaopathic observer. July, 1906. т. 4, р. 

209-214) 

——General analysis of copaiba and euonymons (In 

University homeeopathic observer. Oct. 1906. т. 4. 

p. 208-273) 

Practical work in pathogenetic laboratory. (In Uni- 

versity homeeopathic observer. Jan. 1906. Ч. 4, р. 

36-41) 

——Report of the department of drug pathogenecy of the 
University of Michigan Нотегора ис college. Fur- 
ther provings of copaiba officinalis. (и Medical 
century. Apr. 1907. v. 15, р. 100-115) 

—— Value of laboratory methods in diagnosis to the gen- 
eral practitioner. (/n Medical century. Oct. 1906. 
у. 14, р. 295-300) 

Campbell, Earl H. Biennial report of the Upper Penin- 
sula hospital for the insane. Lansing, Mich, State print- 
ers, June 30, 1907. 

I. H. Campbell, Medical superintendent. 








Campbell, Edward De Mille. .\ convenient air-bath and 
hot plate. (/n American chemical society. Journal. 
March, 1907. У. 20. р. 283-286) 
Some conditions intluencing constancy of volume in 
Portland cements. (/n American chemical society. 
Journal. Oct. 1900. У. 28, р. 1273-1303) 

Joindy with A. H. White. 





Carhart, Henry Smith. l’ormula tor the Helmholtz con- 
centration cell. (/a American electro-chemical 
society. 1900. ve. 10, p. 31-34) 

—-—A new eleetrolvte for the silver coulometer, (1 
American electro-chemieal society. “Transactions. 
1906. Vv. 0. р. 375-3801 

Jointly with Н. Н. Мага and W. D. Henderson. 


Physics for high school students. New ed. thor- 
oughly rev. and furnished with new problems. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, June, 1007. уп, 435 р. 
Шиз.. diagrs. igh. ет. 

Jointly with И. N. Chute. 
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——Epiphora and blennorrha&a of the lachrymal sac. (Js 
University homcaeopathic observer. Oct. 1906. v. 4, 
р. 253-258) 

—.—На$ homeopathy a scientific foundation? (Jn Medical 
century. May, 1907. У. 15, р. 129-136) 

——Homeeopathy and posology. (In New England medical 
gazette. Oct. 1906. v. 41. p. 553-556) 

— -—Infinitesimal dose. (In New York homaopathic society. 
Transactions. 1906. v. 41, p. 46-56) 

—-—Institutional treatment of tuberculosis in the United 
States. (/n University homceopathic observer. July. 
1906. т. 4. р. 163-173) 

Cowie, David Murray. ^ comparative study of the occult 
blood tests; a new modification of the Guiac reac- 
tion; its value т legal medicine. (In American jour- 
nal of the medical sciences. March. 1907. v. 133. 
p. 408-423) 

——Rural city milk supplies and their relation to infant 
feeding. Home modification versus laboratory modi- 
fication. (/n Physician and surgeon. July, 1906. 
v. 28, р. 289-302) 

Jointly with Anna Marion Cook. 

—-Urine segregation by means of kidney massage. Re- 
port of a case of tuberculosis of the kidney with 
special reference to the importance of cytologic ex- 
amination of urine sediment. (/n American medi- 
cine. July. 1907. У. 13 (n.s.,v. 2) р. 30-39) 

Cross, Arthur Lyon. Report on recent publications in 
English history. (In Michigan schoolmasters’ club. 
Journal. May. 1907. У. 42, р. 88-00) 

Cutler, James Elbert. Capital punishment and Iynching. 
(In American academy of political and social sci- 
ence. Annals. May, 1907. v. 29, р. 022-625) 

-- -—The practice of lynching in the United States. (/n 
South Atlantic quarterly. .\pr. 1907. v. 6, р. 125- 
134) 

-—--Касе riots and lynch law: а northern professor's 
view. (/n Outlook. Feb. 2, 1907. v. 85, р. 263-268) 

Davis, Charles Albert. Field work in towns and cities. 
(/n Michigan. University. Botanical dept. Field 
studies in botany. June 15, 1906) 

University bulletin. п. $. ov. 7. по. 15: Botanical series, 
ne $ [Те 5] 
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[Review of] Thesaurus linguz latine epigraphice: 
a dictionary of the Latin inscriptions, by George N. 
Olcott. (In Classical philology. 1906. v. I, р. 420- 
421) 

—— [Review of] Virgil's Aencid, books I-VI, with intro- 
duction, nutes, and vocabulary, by Charles E. Bennet. 

(In Classical journal. 1906. v. т, р. 206-207) 

Syllabification in Latin inscriptions. (In Classical 

philology. 1006. v. 1, р. 47-08) Ä 


D’Ooge, Martin Luther. [Review of] The .\gamemnon of 
Aeschylus. .\ revised text and translation by W. W. 
Goodwin. (/n Classical journal. May, 1907. v. 2, 
р. 319) 

—- — [Review of] Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris: ed. by 
William Nickerson Dates. (/n Classical journal. 
eb. 1906. У. 1. р. 87-88) 

Dow, Earle Wilbur. Notes and news. (/n American his- 
torical review. Jan. 1907. v. 12, passim р. 443-461) 

Unsigned. 





——|Review of] Codex diplomaticus mocnofrancotur- 
tanus. Urkundenbuch der Reichstadt Frankfurt, 
hrsg. von Johann Friedrich Boehmer. (/ American 
historical review. Jan. 1907. v. 12, p. 354-356) 

——|Review of] A history of medieval and modern 
Europe, by Henry Е. Bourne, [and of] Essentials in 
medieval and modern history, by S. В. Harding. (In 
\merican historical review. Apr. 1906. ve. 11. р. 
718-721) 

--- - cd. Emancipation of the medieval towns, by А. Giry 
& \. Reville. tr. and ed. by Frank Greene Bates and 
Paul Emerson Titsworth. New York. IH. Holt & co., 
1907. tii р.. И. бор. 24'2 cm. illistorical miscel- 
lany. ed. by Е. W. Dow. No. 3) 


Eckler, Charles Ralph, jonit author. The development and 
structure of the seed of .Irgemone Mextcana. (In 
American pharmaceutical association. Proceedings. 
1000. Vv. 54. р. 466-469) 

Jointly with J. О. Schlotterbeck. 


Edmunds, Charles Wallis. The influence of dipitalis, 
strophanthus and adrenalin upon the velocity of the 
blood current. (In American journal of physiology. 
Mareh т. 1007. у. 18. р. 129-148) 
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—— Municipal functions. (Jn New York. State library. 
Bulletin. Legislation. Oct. 1906. no. 29, p. 208-214) 

——Municipal note. (/n American political science re- 
view. Nov. 1906. v. 1, p. 114-122) 

——The problems of city government from the adminis- 
trative point of view. (/n American academy ot 
political and social science. Annals. Jan. 1906. т. 
27, р. 132-154) 

——Some suggested changes in the constitution of Mich- 
igan. (1 Michigan law review. Apr. 1907. У. 5, 
р. 439-449) . nn 

—— The street railway question in Chicago. (In Quar- 
terly journal of economics. Мау, 1907. У. 21. p. 371- 


404) 


Field, Peter. Note on certain groups of transformations 
of the plane into itself. (In American mathematical 
society. Bulletin. l’eb. 1906. v.12, р. 234-236) 

——Qn the form of a plane quintic curve with five cusps. 

“(In American mathematical society. Transactions. 
Jan. 1906. v. 7. р. 26-32) 

—— [Review of] Melanges de geometrie a quatre dimen- 
sions, par E. Jouffret. (/n American mathematical 
society. Bulletin. March, 1907. v. 13, р. 301-302) 


Finney, Byron Alfred. Co-operation with colleges. (/n 
Michigan pioneer and historical society. Collections 
and researches. 1907. v. 35. р. 520-630) 
Read before the society at its meeting at Lansing, June 7, 
1906, in “Conference showing how co-operation with different 
educational departments would aid) Michigan's historical in- 
terests.” 


Florer, Warren Washburn. Material and suggestions for 
the use of German in the classroom. .\nn Arbor, 
Mich... G. Wahr, [1906]. v. ı. 1912 cm. 

—— The possibilities and purpose of interpretative read- 
ing. (Ги Schoolmaster. Jan. 1907. v. г.р. 299-305) 

—---Schiller’s conception of liberty and the spirit of '76. 
(/и German-American annals. Apr. 1006. n.s.v.4 
(0.2.v.8), р. 99-115) 


Ford, Walter Burton. On the analytic extension of func- 
tions defined by double power series. (jg American 
mathematical society. Transactions. Apr. 1006. 
у. 7. p. 260-274) 


Faculty Publications, 1906-07. 11 


Sur les équations linéaires aux differences finies. (In 
Annali di matematica. March, 1907. ser. 3, у. 13, p 
263-328) 


French, James Leslie, ed. The correspondence of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld of Ossig and the Landgrave Philip of of 
Hesse, 1535-1561. Edited from the sources with his- 
torical & biographical notes. Leipzig, Breitkouf & Har- 
tel, 1907. vi, 107 p. 28 cm. 


Georg, Conrad, jr. A few results of Roentgen ray therapy 
with report of cases. (/n Michigan state medical 
society. Journal. Jan. 1906. v. 5, р. 13-16) 


Glaser, Otto Charles. Correlation in the development of 
fasciolaria. (Jn Biological bulletin. March, 1906. 
у. 10, р. 139-164) 

——Movement and problem-solving in Ophiwra  brevi- 
spina. (In Journal of experimental zoology. June, 
1907. У. 4, р. 203-220) 

Abstract published in Science. (May 10. 1907. n. s., v. 25, 
p. 726.) 

——The nematocysts of ents: (In Science. Apr, 6, 1906. 

п, 5., У. 23, P. 525-526) | 

An abstract. 
Pathological amitosis in the food-ova of fasciolaria. 
(In Biological bulletin. June, 1907. у. 13, р. 1-4) 


Goddard, Edwin Charles. |Review of] The law of inn- 
keepers and hotels, by Joseph Henry Beale, jr. (In 
Michigan law review. Dec. 1906. v. 5, p. 150-152) 

—— [Review of] The law of railroad rate regulation .. . 
by Joseph Henry Beale, jr., and Bruce Wyman. (In 
Michigan law review. Dee. 1906. v. 5, p. 152-153) 

—— [Review of] A treatise on the law of agency, by 
William Lawrence Clark and Henry H. Skyles. (In 
Michigan law review. Jan. 1906. у. 4, р. 254-255) 

—— [Review of] A treatise on the law of carriers, by De- 
witt С. Moore, (In Michigan law review. Dec. 1906. 
у. 5, Р. 153-154) ) 


Gomberg, Moses. Ueber triphenylmethyl, 13-16. mit- 
' theilung. (In Deutsche chemische gesellschaft. 
Berichte. 1906-07. v. 39, p. 1461-1470, 2957-2070, 
3274-3297 ; V. 40, p. 1847-1888) 
Mittheilung 13-15 jointly with L. H. Cone. 
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Hale, William Jay. Grignard syntheses in the furfuran 
group. (/n American chemical journal. Jan. 1906. 
у. 35, р. 68-78) 

Jointly with W. О. McNally & С. J. Pater. 

— — joint author. .\ laboratory outline of general chemistry. 
by .\lexander Smith. 3d ed., rev. in collaboration with 
William J. Hale. New York, The Century со.. June. 
1907. ix, 130 р. illus. 19 cm. 

—— joint author. Supplementary pamphlet to the Laboratorv 
outline of general chemistrv. New York, Century со.. 
June. 1907. 

Jointly with Alexander Smith. 

Hamilton, George Livingstone. |Review of] Johannis 
Scottis [by] Е. К. Rand. (/n American journal of 
philology. Apr.-June, 1907. v. 28, р. 241) 

-—— [Review of] Waltharit Poesis [ed. by] Hermann 
Althof. (In American journal of philology. ©et.- 
Dec. 1006. У. 27. р. 459-460) 

~—--Ventaille. (Гл Modern philology. Apr. икю. у. 3. 
р. 541-540) 

Henderson, William D., joint author. А new clectrolvte 
for the silver coulometer. (In American electro- 
chemical society. Transactions, 1900. v. 9, Р. 375- 
380) 

Jointly with И. S. Carhart & Н. Н. Willard. 


Hinsdale, Wilbert В. .\lhuminaria of pregnaney. (/n 

Hahnemann monthly. March, 1906. v. 41. р. 17? 

176) 

Broncho pneumonia. (In Llomwopathie medical 

society of Ohio. Proceedings. 19007. У. 43. р. 207- 

215) 

——Medical lessons from life. (Ги University homeo- 
pathic observer. Oct. 19006. v. 4, р. 258-268) 

—--— The stomach, a few remedies. (/n Medical century. 
March. 1007. v. 15. р. 81-84) 

------ Puberculosis and its victims. (т University homer- 
opathic observer. July, 1906. v. 4, р. 131-153) 

---— Two or three things about pneumonia. (In Medical 
century. Jan. 1907. v. 135. р. 19-20) 

-----The value of humanistic studies as a preparation for 
the study of medicine. (In School review. Oct. 1906, 
у. 14. р. 394-404) 


‚Iso in Michigan alumnus. Oct. 1906. У. 13. р 20-22. 
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—— [he pre-Cambrian volcanic and intrusive rocks of the 
Fox River valley, Wisconsin. (In Wisconsin. Uni- 
versity. Bulletin. Science series. May, 1907. v. 3, 
р. 247-277) 

Jointly with Charles Kenneth Leith. 

——Producing fertilizer from the atmosphere. (/n Min- 
ing world. 1906. v. 24, р. 666) 

——Seismology in America. [Editorial] (я Journal of 
geology. Feb.-March. 1907. v. 15, р. 182-184) 

——The significance of some recent naval developments. 

(In Navy league journal. Apr. 1906. v. 4, р. 59-60) 

Some topographic features formed at the time of 

earthquakes and the origin of mounds in the Gulf 
plain. (Jn American journal of science. Apr. 1907. 
У. 173 (4th ser.. v. 23), р. 245-256) 

— — Studies for students: The recent advance in seism- 
ology. (In Journal of geology. Арг.-]ипе. 1907. 
У. 15, Р. 288-297. 396-409) 

Vesuvius in eruption. (In Madison democrat. Aug. 

26, 1906) 

Houghton, Elijah Mark. .\ comparison of the pharmaco- 
logic activity of the fluid extract of squill prepared 
according to the United States pharmacopeia 1890 and 
1900. (In American medical association journal. Мах 
12, 1906. v. 46, p. 1417-1420) 

——-Extracts from an address on antitoxins, and their uses 
in public health work. (/n Public health. Michigan. 
Apr.-June, 1906. v. т. р. 45-52) 

-———A review of the opsonins and bacterial vaccines. (/1 
Therapeutic gazette. Jan. 15. 1907. v. 31 (34 ser.. 
у. 23), р. 24-28) 

---—A simplified method of diagnosing glanders Бу aggluti- 
nation. (In American veterinary review. Мау. 1907) 

—-—А study of para-aeth-oxy-phenvl-camphoryl-imid (cam- 
phenal) as an antipyretic. (/n American journal of 
physiology. .\pr. 2, 1900. У. 15, р. 433-443) 

Huber, G. Carl. The arteriole recte of the mammalian 
kidney. (In American journal of anatomy. Mav, 1907. 
v. 6, р. 391-406) 

------The ductless glands. Originally written by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves. . . Arthur Hensman. . .and Arthur Rob- 
11501... Revised by G. Carl Huber. (Ли Morris. 
Henry. ed. Нитап anatomy, ed. by J. Plavfair Me- 
\urrich. 1907. р. 1233-1243) 
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[Review of] Centralization and the law, by Melville M. 
sigelow. (Jn Michigan law review. Мау, 1906. у. 4, 
p. 500-570) 

—— [Review of] Pomervy’s Equity jurisprudence, and 
equitable remedies. (Jn Michigan law review. Jan. 
1906. v. 4, р. 248-250) 

--——Should men bearing the same title in any institution 
receive the same pay? (/n Association of American 
universities. Journal of proceedings. Nov. 1906. т. 8, 
р. 92-99 ) 

——Surgical operation on minor without consent of parent. 

(In Michigan law review. Nov. 1906. т. 5, p. 40-41) 

Thomas Melntyre Cooley. (/n Michigan alumnus. Oct. 

1906. v. 13. р. 23-29) 

„Изо т Law student's helper. Jan. 1907. х. 15, р. 8-12. 

—--What is the practice of medicine? (Jn Michigan law 
review. Mar. 1900. У. 4. р. 373-379: Jan. 1907. У. 5, 
р. 181-183) 

-——Waiver of the statutory protection to the confidential 
relation of physician and patient. (/n Michigan law 
review. Ге. 1907. v. 5, p. 266-269) 

Johnson, Otis Coe, Analytical equations. 4th ed. Ann 
Arbor, 19006. 38 p. 2312 ст. 

Jones, Edward David. Are we approaching an cconomic 

crisis? (/n Journal of commerce. Jan. 2. 1907) 








Kauffman, Calvin Henry. Cortinarius as а mycorhiza- 
producing fungus. (Ги Botanical gazette. (Oct. 1906. 
у. 42., р. 208-214) 

-— --The genus cortinarius, with key to the species. (In 
Journal of mycology, Jan. 1907. У. 13, р. 32-39) 

--—-Unreported Michigan tungi from Petoskey, Detroit and 

Ann Arbor for 1905. (Jia Michigan academy of sci- 
ence. Reports. 1906. у. 8, р. 26-37) 


Kelsey, Francis Willey. -\rchaeological bills passed by 
Congress. (In The nation. Sept. 27. 1906. v. 83, 
p. 258-259) 

---—The cues of Caesar. (In Classical journal. Dec. 1906. 
у. 2, p. 49-58) 

--—-George TTorton's latest book. [Review of The Monk’s 
treasure.] (Jn Michigan alumnus, Feb. 1906. У. 12, 
р. 247-248) , 

-- - —Hirtius’ letter to Balbus and the Commentaries of Cae- 
sar. (Ги Classical philology. Jan. 1007. v. 2, р. 92-93) 
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--—Five valuable remedies in gynecology. (In University 
homeopathic observer. Jan, 1906. У. 4, р. 15) 

—— Homeopathy in the practice of the specialties : the gynz- 
cologist. (/n American institute of homeopathy. Trans- 
actions, 1907. v. 63, р. 381-396) 

—-—rganizations and agencies for the development and 
maintenance of homoeopathy. (/n University homeaeo- 
pathic observer. Jan. 1907. v. 5, p. 9-15) 

———Toxemia of pregnancy, [Prophylaxis.] (/n American 
institute of homeopathy. Transactions. 1907. v. 63. 
P. 730-733) 


Kirk, Richard Ray. Но\ to learn to spell. (/n The 
nation. May 2. 1907. v. 84, р. 408) 

——Verses. Ann Arbor, Mich.. С. Wahr, Dec. 1906. 
3p. 1, [ii] 43 p. 1812 cm. 


Knowlton, Jerome Cyril. [Review of] Principles of the 
English law of contract. by Sir William R. Anson. 
24 American edition with American notes by Ernest 
W. Huffeut. (In Michigan law.review. Jan. 1907. 
у. 5, p. 225) 

---- Thomas McIntyre Cooley. (/n Michigan law review. 
March, 1907. \..5. р. 309-325) 


Koch, Theodore Wesley. Carnegie libraries. (/n The 
Chautauquan. June, 19006. v. 43. р. 345-351) 
Address before the Cleveland meeting of the American Civic 
Association. 
--— New Shakespeareana and periodical agents. (In 
Library journal. July, 1906. vol. 31, р. 348) 
With supplementary notes on the Shakespeare Press of 
Westfield, N. J., in the Library Journal, Jan. 1007 (р. 48) and 
March, 1907 (p. 144) 


----—()n the extension to students of the privilege of bor- 
rowing books from the General Library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. [Ann Arbor, 1906] TI p. 19cm. 

Memorial presented to the Board of Regents, Jan. 19, 1906. 
Reprinted as a circular letter to the Faculty, Feb. 12, 1906. 


--А portfolio of Carnegie libraries; being a separate 
issue of the illustrations from “A book of Carnegie 
libraries.” Ann Arbor, George Wahr, 1907. viii p.. 
120 p. of illus. (те. ports, plans) front. (port.) 25 ст. 
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— —-Should our high school course in Latin be extended 
downward into the seventh and eighth grades. II. The 
view-point of a department of education. (Jn Michigan 
schoolinasters’ club. Proceedings. Мау. 1907. У. 42, 
p. 118-123) 

----—Vocational studies for college entrance requirements. 
(In Society for the scientific study of education, Year- 
book. 1907. v. 6, p. 36-49) 


Levi, Moritz. Mon habit, [bv] Béranger, [and] Der alte 
reiter und sein mantel, [bv] Сай von Holtei. (In Mod- 
ern Janguage notes, Dec. 1906. У. 21, р. 250-251) 

—---е4. Г.а grammaire, by Eugene Labiche: ed., with notes 
& vocabulary. Boston, D. С. Heath & co., Jan. 1906. 
v.70 р. 17 cm. (Heath’s modern language series) 


Lichty, David Martin. The chemical kinetics of the decom- 
position of oxalic acid in concentrated sulphuric acid. 
(In Journal of physical chemistry. March 1907. v. ТГ, 
р. 225-272) 


Lind, Samuel Colville. Alkalimetric method for the -de- 

termination of tungsten in steel. (/n American chem- 

ical society. Journal, April 1907. v. 29. р. 477-481) 
Jeintly with В. C: Trueblond. 


-----Ggeschwindigkeit der bildung der bromwasserstoffs aus 
seiner elementen. (/n Zeitschrift für phvysikalische 
спепие. 1906. х. 57, р. 108-192) 


Jointly with Мах Подепчет. 


Lloyd, Alfred Henry. The роегу of .\naxagoras’s Meta- 
physics. (/n Journal of philosophy, psychology and sci- 
entific methods. Feb. 14. 1907. У. 4, р. 85-94) 

--- Some important situations and their attitudes. (Гл Psy- 
chological review. Jan. 1907. v. 14. P. 37-53) _ 


Loeffler, Egbert Theodore. In the administration of an- 
esthetics can accidents and failures be avoided? (In 
Dentist’s magazine. June, 1906) - 

----- Modern dental remedies. (Ги Dentist's magazine. Sept. 


1000) 


Lombard, Warren Plimpton. .\ method of recording 
changes in body weight which occur within short 
intervals of time. (In American medical association. 
Journal. Dee. 1006. v. 47. р. 1790-1703) 
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Newman, Horatio Hackett. The habits of certain tor- 
toises. (/n Journal of comparative neurology and pey- 
chology. Apr. 1906. у. 16, р. 126-152) 

—— On the respiration of the heart (with special reference 
to the heart of limulus). (Jn American journal of 
physiology. March 1, 1906. v. 15, p. 371-386) 

—— The significance of the scute and plate “abnormalities” 

in chelonia, (Jn Biological bulletin. Jan.-Feb. 1906. 

у. 11, р. 68-114) 

Spawning, behavior and sexual dimorphism in Fundulus 

heteroclitus and allied fish. (Ги Biological bulletin. 

Apr. 1907. У. 12, р. 314) 

Novy, Frederick George. The cultivation of spirillum 
Obermeieri. Preliminary note. (/n American medical 
association. Journal. Dec. 29, 1906. v. 47. р. 2152- 
2154) 

Jointly with В. E. Knapp. 

(Jn Osler, William, ed. Modern medi- 
cine. Philadelphia, Lea bros, & со.. 1907. У. I, р. 223- 
246) 

———Immunity against trypanosomes. (/n Science. Мах 3. 
1907. n. S., У. 25, р. 699-700) 

„Ilso in Society for experimental biology and medicine. Pro- 
ceedings, 1907. р. 42-44. 

—--—Mosquito trypanosomes. (/n Science. Feb. 9, 1906. 

П. $.. У. 23, р. 307-308) 
Jointly with W. J. MacNeal and Н. N. Torrey. 
Also ın Journal of hygiene. Apr. 1906. т. 6, р. 110-111. 

—— Isolation of trypanosomes. (In Science. Feb. 9, 1906. 
n. &, V. 23, р. 208- 209) 

Jointly with В. E. Kna 
„Изо т Journal of hygiene. Apr. 1906. т. 6, р. 111. 

—- -Оп trypanosomes. (Ги Harvey society lectures. 1906. 
v. т, р. 33-72) , ШИ 

----- Relapsing fever and spirochetes. (/n Association of 
American physicians. Transactions. 1906. У. 21, р. 
456-464) 


Jointly with В. E. Knapp 
1150 in British medical Mournal. Dec. т. 1906. v. 2, р. 1573- 


1375) 
- --—-Spirochaete Obermeieri. (In American medical asso- 
ciation. Journal, Jan. 13, 1906. т. 46, р. 116) 
Jointly with В. Е. Knapp. 
Also in Science. Feb. 9. 1906. п. $.. v. 23. р. 206-207. 
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Paxson, Frederick Logan. ‘The county boundaries of Col- 
orado, (/n Colorado. University. Studies, 1906. v. 
3. Р. 197-215) 

——International morality. (/и Friends’ intelligencer. Oct. 
28, 1900. Suppl. р. 91-95) 

‘--—А preliminary bibliography of Colorado history. (In 
Colorado, University, Studies, 1906. у. 3, р. IOI- 
114) 

-----The territory of Colorado. (я American historical re- 
view. Oct. 1900. v. 12, p. 53-65) 


Also hook reviews in The Independent, ete. 


Peterson, Reuben. The passing of a beloved physician 
{Qnlbert Lester Rose]. (/a Physician and surgeon. 
Feb, 1907. У. 29, р. 90-04) 

-—--Shortening of the round ligaments within the inguinal 
canals through a single suprapubic transverse or median 
longitudinal incision. (In Surgery, gynecology & ob- 
мене». July. 1006. v. 3. p. 85-95) 

——Urinary incontinence. The treatment of certain forms 
by the formation of a vesico-vagino-rectal fistula, com- 
bined with closure of the introitus vagine. (/n Amer- 
ican medical association. Journal, Nov. 3. 1906. v. 
47. Р. 1447-1449) 

---- ed, The practice of obstetries in original contributions 
by .\merican authors. Philadelphia & New York, Lea 
brothers & со.. 1907. XV. 17-1087 р. illus.. ХХХ pl. 
25 cm. (The practitioner's library) 


Pillsbury, Walter Bowers. L.attention. . . Traduit... .par 
Miss Monica \. Molloy et Raymond Meunier. Parts, 
6). Doin, 1906. 304 р. 19:2 ст. (Bibliotheque inter- 
nationale de psychologie expérimentale, normale, et 
pathologique ) 

---- - Present dav teaching of hygiene in its psvchologceial as- 
рес. (Ги Schoolmaster, Dee. 1906-Jan. 1907. v. т. 
р. 290-206) 

—-- -| Review of] Le mecanisme des emotions, par Paul Sol- 
lier. ı/n Philosophical review. Mav, 1006. v. 15, р. 
342-343) 

—.-- [Review of] Psychologie des deux messies positivistes., 
Saint Simon et Auguste Comte, par Georges Dumas. 
(In Philosephical review. May, 1906. v. 15, р. 342) 

.-- [Review of | Cher die willenstätigkeit und das denken 
von Narziss Nach. (Ги Philosophical review. Jan. 
(O7. v.16, р. 08-90) 
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Ruthven, Alexander Grant. Annotated list of the molluscs 
of the Porcupine Mountains and Isle Royale, Michigan. 
(In Michigan. Geological survey. -\Annual report for 
1905 (Pub. 1906), p. 93-99) 

Jointly with Bryant Walker. 

—— Another specimen of Cory’s bittern. (/n The auk. July, 
1907. У. 24, р. 338) 

—— The cold-blooded vertebrates of the Porcupine Moun- 
tains and Isle Royale, Michigan. (/n Michigan. Geo- 
logical survey. .\nnual report for 1905 (Pub. 1906), p. 
107-112) 

———Ап ecological survey in the Porcupine Mountains and 
Isle Royale, Michigan. (J same. р. 17-55) 

—— Notes on the plants of the Porcupine Mountains and 
Isle Royale, Michigan. (/n same, р. 75-93) 

—.\ preliminary note on the variation of scutellation in 
the garter snakes. (/n American naturalist. June. 
1907. У. 41. р. 400) 

———Spiders and insects from the Porcupine Mountains and 
Tsle Royale, Michigan. (Ги Michigan. Geological sur- 
vey, Annual report for 1905 (Pub. 1906). р. 100-106) 


Sadler, Herbert Charles. The experimental tank at the 
University of Michigan. (Ги Society of naval archi- 
tects and marine engineers. Transactions. 1906. v. 14, 
р. 51-63) 

——Propellers, (In Fore and ай. Apr., Мау. June, 1907) 

Sanders, Henry Arthur. The chronology of Livy. (In 
Classical journal, 1906. v. 1, р. 155-156: у. 2, р. 82- 
83) 

---—The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold's 
lost chronicon. (Ги American philological associa- 
tion. Transactions. 1906. v. 36. р. 5-31) 

—-—[Review of] Ancient legends of Roman history, by 
Ettore Pais, tr. by Mario E. Cosenza. (In Classical 
journal. 1907. v. 2, р. 186-188, 338-339) 

---—[Review of] М. ГиШ Ciceronis Tusculanae disputa- 
tiones, by Thomas W. Dougan. (Ги Classical journal. 
1900. v. т.р. 120-127) 

Schlotterbeck, Julius Otto. The development and struc- 
ture of the seed of -irgemone Mexicana. (In Amer- 
ican pharmaceutical association. Proceedings. 1906. 
у. 54. р. 406-469) 

Jointly with С. В. Eckler. 
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—— What will rate regulation mean? (и Chicago Sun- 
day tribune. Apr. 29, 1906) 

——Why railroads oppose rate regulation. (/n Chicago 
Sunday tribune. Apr. I, 1906) 


Smeaton, William Gabb. .\n improved colorimeter. (In 
American chemical society. Journal. Oct. 1906. 
. 28. р. 1433-1435) 
г. The prineiples of qualitative analysis from the 
standpoint of the theory of electrolytic dissociation 
and the law of mass action, by Wilhelm Böttger. Tr. 
& rev... Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s son & со.. 
June, 1906. xvi, 300 р. fold. col. front., illus. 244% cm. 


\ 
—-} 


Smith, Arthur Whitmore. Пед of evaporation of water. 
(In Physical review. Sept. 1907. У. 25. р. 145-170) 


Smith, Dean Tyler. Before and after -surgical орега- 
tions. . . Philadelphia, Boericke & Tafel, 1906. 
vill, [17 ]-200 р. 2012 ст. 

— --Drainage after operations. (/n Medical century. 
Sept. 1906. v. 14. р. 2706-2749) 

——-Негша. (/n University homceopathic observer. Jan. 
1900. Vv. 4. р. 11-12) 

-----Hydroceele of the round ligament. (In University 
homevopathic observer, Jan. 1907. v. 5. р. 16-17) 

-----Traumatic aneurysis. (Ги University homweopathic 
observer. Jan. 1906. v. 4. p. 23-28) 

~—----Preatment of inoperable cancer. (/nm Medical coun- 
selor. Мау. 1007. У. 20, р. 93-97) 

----- Tuberculosis from the standpoint of the surgeon. 
(Ji University homeropathie observer. July. 1906. 
Vif. р. 174-1931 

----\ амеосе operation. c/n University homeopathic 
observer. Jan. 1007. v. 5. p. 17-18) 


Smithies, Frank William. .\ncurvsm of the aorta. (In 
Physician and surgeon. Oct. 1006. v. 28. р. 467-469) 

----- \ сазе of arthritis deformans treated by Bier’s pas- 
sive hyperemia. (/a Physician and surgeon. Мах. 
I07. OV. 2, р. 200-213) 

-- -.\ пех graphic urine chart, for urine findings in dia- 
betes mellitus. (/n .\merican medical association. 
Journal. Mav 18 1907. х. 48. р. 1077) 

-----Proeress in internal medicine. (In Detroit medical 
journal. June, 100%. v.7. p. 209-216) 
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— — [Review of] Lodowick Carhill: his life, a discussion 
of his plays. and "The deserving favorite,’ by Charles 
P. Gray. (/n Michigan alumnus. March, 1906. 
у. 12, р. 292) 


Taylor, Fred Manville. Some chapters on money; printed 
for the use of students in the University of Mich- 
igan. Апп Arbor, Mich., С. Wahr. 1906. 316 р. 
201, cm. 


Thieme, Hugo Paul. Some recent works on French 
versification. (/n Modern language notes. Feb. 


1906. v. 21. p. 55-57) 


Tilden, Charles Joseph. (sraphical determination of 
centroids. (/n Harvard engineering journal. Nov. 
1906. У. 5. р. 111-116) 

——Tests of reinforced concrete beams. (Г American 
society for testing materials. Proceedings. 1906. 
у. 6, р. 425-432) 

-----Uniform loads for test beams. (/a Michigan technie. 
Feb. 1906. v. 19. р. 14-18) 


Trueblood, Thomas Clarkson. l’orensic training in col- 
leges. (/n Education, March, 1907. v. 27, р. 381-392) 

---—Qualities of a good oration. (/n National speech 
arts association. Proceedings. 1906. v. 15, p. 40-40) 

-- joint author. Standard selections: a collection and 
adaptation of superior produetions from best authors 
for use in class room and on the platform, arranged 
and ed. by Robert I. Fulton. . . Thomas С. True- 
blood. . .and Edwin Р. Frueblood. Boston, New 
York, [ete.] Ginn & co., 1907. x. 510 р. 19 em. 


Van Tyne, Claude Halstead. Sovereignty in the Ашег- 
ican revolution. (/n American historical review.  \pr. 
IQO7. V. 12, Pp. 529-545) 


Vaughan, Victor Clarence. .\ contribution to the chem- 
istry of the bacterial cell and a study of the effects 
of some of the split products on animals. (In Bos- 
ton medical and surgical journal. Aug.-Sept. 1906. 
у. 155. P. 215-222, 243-247. 271-270) 

--- ~The dangers in impure foods. (In St. Pau! medical 
journal. Apr. 1007. v. 0, р. 203-225) 
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—— Experimental ligation of splenic and portal veins, with 
the aim of producing a form of splenic anemia. (/n 
Society for experimental biology and medicine. Pro- 
ceedings, Мах. 1907. v. 4. p. 127-128) 

An experimental study of the effects of Rontgen rays 

upon the bloed-forming organs, with special reference 

to the treatment of leukemia. (Jn International clinics, 

Jan. 1900. -ı5th ser., v. 4, р. 243-277) 

„Uso in Physician and surgeon, Jan.. Feb., March. 1907. 

\. 20, р. 1-12, 69-87. 105-119. 





—-—Inflammation, (/n Bryant, Joseph D., ed. American 
practice of surgery, New York, W, Wood & co., 1900. 
у. Ip. 71-145) 

-——Leukemia of the common fowl. (/2 Journal of infec- 
tious diseases. June 15, 1007. v. 4. p. 369-381) 

-— The pathology of the placenta. . .decidua. . .chor- 
ion. . sammion and umbilical cord. . .foetus (In Pe- 
terson, Reuben, ed. Practice of obstetrics. Philadel- 
phia, Lea bros. & со.. 1900. р. 404-535) 

-- —’rimarv basal-celled carcinoma of appendix; report of 
а new case with some observations bearing upon its 
histogenesis. (/n Physician and surgeon, Dec, 1900. 
v.28,p. 544-551) 

-—---Tubherculosis of the placenta. (/n Journal of infec- 
tious diseases, June 15, 1907. V. 4. p. 347-368) 

---—- Two cases of sudden death associated with hypertrophy 
of the thymus. (Ги Association of „\merican physi- 
cians, Transactions, 1900, у. 21, р. 475-400) 


Wenley, Robert Mark. [Review of] The syllogistie 
philosophy or Prolegomena to science, by Francis 
Рем оо \blot. (Ги Seience. Мах 31, 1907. 
у. 25. р. 854-856) 

--— The Rhodes experiment. (/a Michigan alumnus. 
"eb. 1007. v. 13. р. 197-201) 

--—-Sociology as an academic subject. ¢/n University 
review. Nov. июб. р. 281-299) 

-— Transition or what? i/n Edueational review. Мах, 
1907. Ve 33. р. 433-450) 

--- The university in the United States. (/n University 
review. Max. 1007. р. 81-100) 
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[Review of] A textbook on hydraulics. . . by Е. М. 
Hoskins. (In Engineering news. March 14, 1907. 
у. 57, Р. 304) 

Wood, Norman Asa. .\nnotated list of the birds of the 
Porcupine Mountains and Isle Royale, Michigan. 
(In Michigan. Geological survey. Annual report 
for 1905 (Pub. 1906) p. 113-127) 

Jointly with Max М. Peet and О. McCreary. 





——Twenty-five years of bird migration at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (/n Michigan academy of science. Annuai 
report. 1906. no. 8, р. 151-156) 


Woodson, Myrta. Dietetics. (п Smith. Dean Tyler. 
Before and after surgical operations. Philadelphia, 
3oericke & Tafel, 1906. р. 90-101) 


Wrentmore, Clarence George. battcr tables. for 192 
batters from one-sixteenth in., one-eighth in.. three- 
sixteenth in., to 12 inches per foot. New York. 
Engineering news publishing со.. 1906. [1097] р. 
of tables. diagr. 25x 2115 em. 


Yutzy, Simon Menno. Manual and atlas of dissection. 
Philadelphia, ГР. Blakiston’s son & co., 1906. т р. 1. 
v-xvi, 256 р. illus, (partly col.) 27 cm. 


Zimmerschied, Karl Wilhelmj. ^^ new apparatus for 
polishing metal sections. (Гл American chemical 
society. Journal. June. 1007. v. 20. р. 855-858) 
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flüffe fommen hie und da zum VBorfchein, nicht nur in „My little 
grey Landlord”. 3. ®.: „accompanied by millions of curses” 
(Е. 27); „For my part, my road was not difficult to find” 
(Е. 26); „Г felt myself suddenly arrested by a man” 

„They would have less in their caskets if their earnings 
pended upon themselves” (Е. 402). Golde Beijpiele franzöfiichen 
Einfluffes, deren nod) mehr angeführt werden finnten und die ne 
aud) in den bdeutjchen Werken vereinzelt porfommen, haben nichts 
auffallendes: hatte fic) ja Sealsfield wenige Wochen vorher in Paris 
aufgehalten, hatte er 504 in Nemw-Drleans gelebt und in New-York 
für eine franzöfiiche Zeitung gearbeitet, 

E83 bliebe endlich zu zeigen, daß аиф der Stil in allen fünf 
Novellen jdon fajt alle Sealsfieldichen Eigentümlichkeiten aufweiit: 
häufiges Auslaffen der Pronominal.Subjefte, elliptiiche Säge, ver- 
häftnismäßige Seltenheit der Relativfige ujw. Bei dem umabge» 
ichlofjenen Stande der Forfdung aber und mit Nüdficht auf die 
ichmwere Zugänglidjfeit der Зайти „The Englishman's Magazine” 
möge uns bier erlaubt fein, Ме Mitteilungen mit einer Brobe 
anjtatt eines methodijden Beweijes abzufchließen. Die folgende Stelle 
hat ein bejonderes Зее, indem fie ftarf an Sealsfields legtes 
Werf „Süden und Norden” erinnert. Sie Ш aus „Scenes in 
Poland II!) entnommen und enthält eine Bejchreibung des Rigeuner- 
lagers: 

„Ihe whole preserve is enveloped in a dense cloud of sulphur smoke. 
These are their tents. We approach the largest. It is a coarse goat-hair 
texture, with numberless holes, the top open, volumes of smoke issuing 
from it; nothing to be distinguished. Now the forms become a little per- 
ceptible. An agreeable sight it is! In the midst of the tent, before a kettle 
which hangs from three poles, joined on the top, there stands a frightful 
old woman, in an absolute stale of nature, throwing pigs, chickens, cats, 
mice, and all kinds of bipeds and quadrupeds, into an enormous kettle. 
Round the fire women are sitting in the same frightful state, suckling their 
babes. One of them puts down the child, and the next moment it is 
taken up by her neighbour for the same purpose, The most terrible equa- 
lity of rights and conditions prevails. No demarcative line of races human 
or brulal. My stomach is strong and can bear something, but this — 
what's that again? A dog raises its voice and the whole tent is in motion. 
Three or four run towards the doorhole, and leaping round demand in 
a barbarous medley of Polish, Russian and Gipsey, what we want. As 
many hideous brats accompany them, holding brands in their hands. 

As the glare of the brands, and the lanterns of my people fall upon 
us, they become less abrupt. Stanislas pronounces the mandate of with- 
drawal, and they moan with extreme bumility; women, children and beasts 
joining in the concert. 

„And the lords of the soil will turn out the wandering children of 
the desert and misery, and they will not allow them even this cold spot 


1) Englishman, ©. 186. 
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of ground, to reat thes weary limbs spon. Tweak is all th 7 bi | 
cannot have for one single 1 bids for the children of 
the wood! Wo to the Christian tongue = ids 2 gol” There is in 
these lamentations sarge so object, and at the same lime so sinister: 
their little piercing e their bony, hideously emaciated a! assum 
so formidable an attitude, their countenances so demoniac xpression, 
as to stifle every feeling of ae ‚Stanislas, tell them to depart.” - „Ihe 
children of the forest are tired, the very next step will be their b uryin; 
ground, — The wolf, the fox have a resting place, and shall we be denied 
one?” is the reply. Stanislas raises his cane. Men and children dart away, 
and a hollow laugh is heard. Jaromir impatiently tears up one of the four 
pegs by which the cords of the tent are fastened to the ground. There is 
a brief pause, as the tent wavers; but the next Smit dozen of women, 
twice as many children with dogs, cats, and all sorts of animals, 
from their cover. These female furies, with their long, ee 
round their brown emaciated shoulders, their eyes like ignes 
fatui, rush upon us, threatening us with their inch-lon venting at 
the same time the most horrible imprecatious of which the gr barbarous 
language is capable. When their throats refuse them words, each of 
seizes ta aed and one of their brood by the foot, and with the 
firebrand, and dart again forwards, brandishing them over our heads, В 
people no sooner behold me turning than they take to their heels; 
whole tribe follows, yelling like fiends, 


A 
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Heine im Dienfte der „Idee”, 
Von Ewald A. Bonde (Ann Arbor, Michigan). 





Bei dem Ausdrud , Weltanjdauung* denft man entweder an eine 
jyftematijde, weit ausblidende und tief eingreifende Behandlung ber 
Grundprobleme de8 Dajeins, oder an die in Wort, Bild und Tat 
fic) fpiegelnde Arbeit einer jchöpferifchen Berfönlichteit, den Abglanz 
eines reichen Zebens und Strebens. Weder in dem einen philojo- 
phijchen noch im dem anderen praftifhen Sinne Тени 08 Hatthaft, 
von einer Weltanfhanung Heines zu reden. Syftem und Theorie 
wird allerdings niemand von dem Dichter erwarten; aber auch feiner 
Lebensführung und praftiichen Weisheit fehlt es fomohl an Einheit 
und Konjequenz wie an Tiefe und Fruchtbarkeit, um Anfprud) auf 
jene Bezeichnung erheben zu können. 

berhaupt befteht Heines Denkverfahren weniger in einem ruhigen 
Anjhauen und planvollen Ordnen der Dinge durch den zielbewußt 
wählenden Geift, als in einem Brojigieren des problematijden, 
veränderlichen Selbjt in die bunte Mannigfaltigfeit der Erfcheinungen. 
Die Welt wird zum Tropus des Fas, und die Vorgänge der 
Außenwelt erjcheinen al3 Ausftrahlungen diefes 548, die mit feinen 
Leiden und Freuden in geheimer Sympathie mitjchwingen, 
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Der objeftive Naturbetracdhter will das Seelenleben gwar aud 
in Wedhfelwirfung mit der Außenwelt fegen, aber er ift bereit, feine 
Abhängigfeit von den ewigen ЗаНафет des Seins und Prozejfen 
des Werdens freudig anzuerkennen. Der jubjeftive Naturträumer fieht 
alle Linien auf fein 34 als Mittelpunft fonvergieren und ijt von 
der Syntenfität des inneren Erlebniffes jo ergriffen, daß ihm die nah 
und fern vernehmbaren Stimmen der Außenwelt а(8 begleitende Har- 
monien, gleihjfam als Obertöne des feelifchen Grundaffordes ent- 
gegenflingen. Diejes intenjive Ausleben des Moments befähigt ihn, 
für jede Bhaje des Gemütslebens einen ungemein farbenreiden und 
volltönenden Gefamtausdruc zu finden, für feine Schöpfung die er- 
forderlide Stimmung und Atmojphäre zu erzeugen. Und wenige 
Dichter haben in dem Hervorbringen von Stimmung, in dem Ber- 
weben von Borftellung, Farbe und Klang eine foldhe Meifterichaft 
bewiejen wie Heine. Wenn ihm eine einheitliche Lebensanicdhauung 
verfagt ijt, fo fteht ihm ein um fo größerer Reichtum von fein аб 
getönten Lebensftimmungen zu Gebote, 

Bei einem Dichter von dem Typus Heine tritt alfo an Stelle 
einer objektiven Anjdjauung ein auferordentlid) intenjives Empfinden 
und Uusfoften des Moments. Anderjeits aber erklärt es fic) aus den 
eigentümlichen Verhaltniffen und Aufgaben ihres Zeitalter, warum 
weder die Schriften Heines nod) feiner Mitftrebenden den Eindrud 
eines harmonifchen Weltbildes zu erweden vermögen. Diefe ftreit- 
baren Ritter vom Geifte hatten feinen ЗИ für das Bleibende, Ewige, 
wie eS fic) in den Grumdtatjadhen des Naturlebens offenbart, jondern 
waren фигф den unmiderjtehlihen Drang der Ereigniffe und bas 
gebieterijde Heijden der Gegenwart getrieben, über die Probleme 
der menjchlichen Gefellfdhaft und das gejchichtliche Werden пафзие 
denken. Sie lebten und wirkten in einer Epoche, bie Goethe eine 
»fordernde” genannt hätte.!) Shr Biel war, „das Leben mit der 
Зена zu verbinden” und die gewaltige Geiftesarbeit der ег» 
gangenheit nunmehr einem praftijden Swede dienftbar zu machen, 
Das Schauen tritt zurücd Hinter dem Fordern und Wollen. 

Eine folche ausgejprochene Tendeng pflegt die Organifation der 
gejamten geiftigen Arbeit mwejentlic, zu beeinfluffen und geradezu den 
Mittelpunkt des Denkens und Wirkens zu bilden, um den fic) alle 
übrigen Sntereffen und Tätigkeiten gruppieren. Dies läßt fich anch 


1) Er verwendet ben Ausbrud gern zur Charafterifiif ber Sturm» und 
Drangzeit und verwandter Tendenzen. Dan vergleiche aud) ben Ausipruch: „Bor 
der Revolution war alles Beftreben, nachher verwandelte fic) alles in Forderung” 
(Hempel 19, 125). — Was die oben berührten geiftigen und fozialen Probleme 
des „jungen Deutfchland“ betrifft, fo fei auf die befannten Darftellungen von 
Biegler, Brug, Lublinsfi und anderen vermiejen. 
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im vorliegenden Fall beobachten, und es Ш ber N en 
Auffages, den theoretiichen Mittelpunkt in dem Deinejcher 
Zebensftimmungen genauer zu bejtimmen,. Die Aufgabe wird dadurd) 
erleichtert, daß fid) der Begriff der „Forderung“ oder des. taten: 
zeugenden Gedanfens bei Heine gern zu einem Schlagwort verdichtet, 
deffen Prägnanz aud) dem flüchtigen Lejer +" entgehen fann: zu 
dem Wort „dee“. Heine bedient fic) diefes Ausdrudes nicht felten, 
wenn er ein Höheres im Sinne hat und weiß ihm dann eine eigen- 
tümliche Mefonanz zu verleihen. Die „dee“ wird jomit bei Heine 
zu einem bedeutjamen Symbol, und dürfte man von einer Wel 
\dauung Heines reden, jo ließe fid ihr Verftindnts am erjten durd 

eine Analyje jenes Begriffs erichließen. Zunächft ift über die Pos 
{уфе des Wortes und über den jcheinbaren Gegenjag zwijchen der 
al und geichichtsphilofophifchen Bedeutung desjelben einiges vor- 
auszufchiden. 


1. Die dee in Natur und Gej hidte. 


Der Begriff „Зее“ hat feine eigene Vergangenheit, die neuer- 
dings vom geichichtsphilofophiichen Standpunkt ausführlicher barges 
ftellt ift.1) Syn der Gefchichte offenbart fich die dee als treibende 
Kraft, als das vom Genie Нат, von der Menge unflar verfolgte Ziel, 
als das jcheinbar mwillfürliche und finguläre Element. Der Natur: 
philofoph dagegen verbindet mit dem Wort „Зее“ zumädjit eine 
andere Borftellung, und es verlohnt ИФ zur Vermeidung von Miß- 
verftändniffen auf diefen Unterjdied etwas näher einzugehen. Di 
naturphilojophifche Färbung des Wortes läßt fi) an Goethes Ber: 
wendung desjelben trefflid) erläutern. 

Bei Goethe Ш die Yoee die mit geiftigem Auge gejchaute Einheit 
in der Mannigfaltigfeit der Erjcheinungen, das Beharrende, der 
Gattumgsbegriff oder Typus. Somit würde fid) aljo die gefehichtfiche 
dee auf das Singuläre und VBeränderliche, die naturphilojophijde 
усе auf das Typiiche und Bleibende beziehen. Diefer Wider|prud 
Löft fic) aber, wenn man in Betracht zieht, daß im Grunde bei „dee“ 
in beiden Fallen an das Wejentlice, Bedeutende gedacht ijt. Nun 
fenft fid) beim Studinm der Naturgebilde die Uufmerfjamfeit gunadjt 
auf die Einheit, das Bleibende, die Konjtang, — beim Studium 
geichichtlicher Vorgänge dagegen auf das Succeffive, den Fortjhrite. 
sn beiden Fallen dedt fic) dee etwa mit „Bildungsprin mat" und 
diejes Faun entweder Folleftiv und normal, ober individuell und ab- 
norm wirken. Забафе ijt, daß auch in der Natur die mmbildende 
Sudividuatidee den Entwidlungsprozeß bewirft, aber wir fünnen 








1) 3. Goldfriedridh, Die hiftorifae Fdeenlehre in Deutfdland. Berlin 1902. 
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faum beurteilen, wie fic) der „боди“ im fosmijden Sinne 
äußert; wir können nicht jo ungeheure Perioden überbliden und haben 
zu wenig fichere Daten, 

Man hat ferner zu bedenken, daß der Gebraud; des Wortes 
„Зее“ von den Zeitjtrömungen und Denfridtungen abhängig ift, 
die den Gang der lesten Jahrhunderte bejtimmen. Die ältere Nature 
philofophie richtete ihr Augenmerf vorwiegend — bei Goethe wohl 
ausschließlich — auf das erhaltende Prinzip, anf das Sein; die Ge- 
ihichtsphilofophie anderjeits, wenigitens die vorherrfchende Richtung 
derjelben, betonte das treibende, finguläre Prinzip, das Werden. So 
(apt fich der jcheinbare Widerfprud) auf verjchiedene Weije erklären 
und aufldjen, 1) | | 

Зи der gefdidtliden Fdeenlehre, mit der wir uns von 
hier ab befchäftigen, bezieht fich der Ausdrud aljo auf das fortichritt- 
liche evolutioniftiiche Element. Dieje Auffaffung, die zuerft Vico in 
feiner „Nuova Scienza” zur Grundlage feiner entwidlungsgeichicht- 
lien Theorien machte, bejtimmt die Kulturphilojophie der Neuzeit, 
obwohl in mannigfaden Schattierungen. Syielin, Herder, Sant, 
Scelling, Fichte, Humboldt, Hegel, — jeder von diejen Denfern 
verwendet das Wort in feiner eigenen Weile und prägt ihm einen 
bejonderen Sinn auf. Am vieljeitigften und fraftigften von allen hat 
Be ben Begriff zur Geltung gebracht und damit einem ganzen 

eitalter den Stempel feines Geiftes anjgedriidt. Man fann eine 
dreifadye Anwendung des deenbegriffes unterjcheiden. Зш Logis 
(феи Sinne ijt die Зее bet Hegel der abfolute Geift an ИФ, das 
Prinzip der notwendigen Bewegung und Titigfeit, während bie 
Kulturgeihichte die Auswirkung der Зее auf dem verjdhiedenen 
Stufen und Gebieten darftellt. Vom rein aktuellen Standpunkt aus 
wäre unter „dee“ demnach foviel gu verftehen als: Bedürfnis, Lofung 
de8 Beitalters, — und dieje Schlußfolgerung zogen auch die jüngeren 
Anhänger der Hegelihen Schule. Es Ш befannt, daß der Meijter 
felbft von biejer Folgerung feinen Gebraud) machte, fondern den 
Bid von den umgeftaltenden Yoeen der Gegenwart guriidwandte 
auf die Verwirklichung einer einzigen dee, nämlich 528 preupijden 
Staatsbegriffs, und daß ihm gerade diefe Зее immer mehr als 
Berwirklihung des von der Vernunft zu Poftulierenden erichien. 


1) Die heutige Biologie, bie vorwiegend an den Феевет ber fortichreitenden 
Entwidlung und Umbildung intereffiert ift, alfo an dem zeitlichen Prozef, witrbe 
fid) in bdiefem Punkte mit ber gefchichtlichen Sheenchre ohne weiteres bere 
ftändigen, denn als das Wejentliche, die dee, gilt ihe bie Variabilität, das 
ors ha Sie zieht eS aber vor, mit derartigen allgemeinen und fpefufativen 
Hilfsbegriffen möglichft wenig zu operieren. — Hinfidtlid) der Begriffe „Зее“ 
und „Eypus” bei Goethe vgl. mein Bud): „Goethes Weltanfhauung auf hifto- 
rifher Grundlage”. Stuttgart 1907, ©. 212 f., 262 ff. 
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Bon den drei Anwendungen der Зее, der logijdjen, fulturges 
ihichtlichen und realiftijd-attuellen vernachläffigt Sen ate die dritte. 
Anders die jüngere Generation, der aud) Heine angehörte. Sie Ве 
nugte die logifchen und gejchichtlichen Tatjaden geradezu als I 
und Hebel für ihre revolutionären Pläne und Forderungen an die 
Zukunft. Denn warum follte der Entwidlungsprozeß ео zum 
в kommen und keinen neuen Geftaltungen zuftreben? Es ijt 
anderjeits begreiflich, daß die rein logijche Seite, die von dem Ab» 
joluten ausgehende Deduttion, bei den Männern der Tat und des 
Fortjchritt8 weniger Beachtung fand. Das gleiche gilt naturgemäß 
aud) von Heine, зи deffen Auslegung des Ydeenbegriffs wir nunmehr 
unter Beibehaltung der obigen drei Gefichtspunfte übergehen. 


2. Die logijdhe Ydee.' 


yn den „Geitändniffen" (6, 47 ff.) berichtet Heine von feinem 
Studium der Hegelfchen Schriften und von feinem Plan, „eine all 
gemein verftändliche Darftellung der ganzen Hegelfdjen Philofophie 
zu verfaffen.... Dod als das Werf endlid) fertig war, став mich 
bei jeinem Anblick ein unbheimliches Grauen, und e8 fam mir vor, 
alg ob das Manuftript mich mit fremden, ironifhen, ja boshaften 
Augen anjihe ... 34 empfand überhaupt nie eine allzu große Be- 
geifterung für diefe Philojophie, und von Überzeugung fonnte in 
bezug auf bdiefelbe gar nicht die ее fein... an einem ftillen 
Winterabend, al3 eben in meinem Kamin ein ftarfes Feuer brannte, 
benutte ich die jchöne Gelegenheit, und ic) warf mein Manujfript 
über die Hegelfche Philofophie in die lodernde Glut; die brennenden 
Blätter flogen hinauf in den Schlot mit einem fonderbaren Ифеги: 
den Gefnifter.* 

Über diefes Befenntnis braucht man fich faum zu wundern, 
denn tatfadlic) lag Heine die Fidtejde Doftrin von der Selbjt- 
herrlichkeit des 948 weit näher, als Hegels Objektivität und Ber- 
nunftlehre.) An dem „gefochten grauen Spinnweb der Hegeljden 
Фуа“ konnte der YXmpreffionift und Dichter, dem fich die ganze 
Welt in ein faleidoffopijdes Spiel von Tropen und Analogien auf: 
(öfte, faum Geihmad finden. Ym allgemeinen zeigt Heine daher 
ihon früh eine unverhehlte Abneigung gegen das abjtrafte Hegeltunt, 
Von Lüneburg jchreibt Heine an Mojer über einen feiner Träume: 
„Sc fah eine Menge, Menfchen, die mich ausladhten, ... und ich 
fief jchäumend vor Arger gu dir, und du „.. ртафей mir той 
ein, und fagteft mir, ich folle mir nichts zu Gemiite führen, denn 


1) Siehe Näheres unten. / Ie 
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ich jet ja nur etre Зее, und um mir zu beweifen, daß 1% nur eine 
dee jet, griffeit du бай nad) Hegel Logik und zeigteft mir eine 
fonfuje Stelle darin, und Gans Корее ans депйег, — id) aber 
jprang wütend im Zimmer herum und бе: ‚Ach bin feine Зе, 
und weiß nichts von einer Зее, und bab’ mein Lebtag (еще dee 
ehabt‘* (Br. 1, 102). — Зи einem der nädjten Briefe bejchwört 
Deine abermals feinen Freund: „Um des Himmels willen, jag nicht 
noch einmal, daß ic) bloß eine Ydee jeil 30 ärgere mid) toll darüber. 
Meinethalben könnt ihr alle zu Fdeen werden: nur laßt mid ци’ 
geichoren. Weil du und der alte Friedlander und Gans zu been 
geworden jeid, wollt ifr mich jett auch verführen und zu einer 
Зее machen“ (Br. 1, 127), 

eines dichterifche Phantafie, die er jelbft als ein Berjdlingen 
und Zufammenrinnen der Erjcheinungswelt mit der Gemiitswelt 
beichreibt, fträubt ПФ natiirlic) gegen das abftrafte Kategorifieren, 
wodurd „wir unjere Röpfe apothefenartig mit taujend Schubladen 
verjehen, wo in der einen Vernunft, in der andern Berftand, in der 
dritten Wik, in der vierten jchlechter Wig und in der fünften gar 
nichts, nämlich die Зее, enthalten ijt” (8, 78), — Wis BVerfpottung 
von Hegels Schematismus find aid) die befannten Auslaffungen im 
Kapitel 14 und 15 des Buches Le Grand zu erllären, bejonders 
die Einteilung der Gdeen in vernünftige und underniinftige, ge: 
wöhnliche und folche, die mit grünem Leder überzogen find, ufw. 
Man braucht nur diefen Scherz und die läcdherlihen Definitionen 
bes SYdeenbegriffs in Kapitel 14 des gleichen Werfes mit den oben 
zitierten Briefftellen gujammengubalten, um die ironifche Neben- 
bedentung zu würdigen, die in dem Obertitel („Sydeen“) liegt. — 
Die gleiche Geringichägung der abftraften dee äußert fich in dem 
befannten Spöttereien über das ewige Theoretijieren der Фен Фет, 
des Volkes, „das im Wiffen feine Luft befriedigt, nicht im Leben“. 
„Die Engländer find brutal wie eine ЗаНафе und widerftehen 
materiell. Ein Deutjcher mit feinen Gedanfen, feinen been, die 
weid) wie das Gehirn, worans fie hervorgegangen, Ш gleichjam 
jelbft mur eine Зее, und wenn мые der Megierung mißfällt, fo 
"Чу man fie auf die Feftung” (5, 127). 

Auch in feinen Anfichten über die Kunjt lehnt fich Heine nirgends 
an Hegel an, und wenn aud) mance feiner Gage, in denen von der 
Эме die Rede ift, an Hegel anflingen, jo darf man fic) dod) nicht 
darüber täufchen, daß Heine das Wort im populären, nicht im meta- 
phHfiichen Sinne braucht. Statt des dialeftifdjen Prozeffes, der bei 
Hegel die drei Stufen de8 Symbolifchen, RKlaffijden und Romantt- 
фей durchläuft, erjdeint bei Heine die Gegenüberftellung von Klafjiich) 
und Romantijd), wie fie feit Schiller und Schlegel geläufig Ш. Dre 
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Ausdrüde haben bei ihm або eine ajthetifd-primgipielle umd — 
nicht metaphyfifd-fonftruttive Bedeutung. Seine m 
lautet folgendermaßen: „Die Behandlung ift Haffifh, wenn die Form | 
des Dargefteliten gang identifch ift mit der Зее des Darzuftellenden, 
wie diefes der Fall ijt bei den Kunftwerfen der Griechen, wo daher 
in Мест Sdentitat and) die größte Harmonie zwijchen Form ur 
dee zu finden. Die Behandlung ijt romantijd, wenn die Form nicht 
durd) Ydentitit die Зее offenbart, jondern parabolijd) dieje Зее 
erraten läßt!) ... Зи diejem parabolijden Geift wurden nun and 
alle Künfte im Mittelalter behandelt, und dieje Behandlung ijt ro- 
mantijd. Daher in der Фосйе des Mittelalters jene my ide Allge- 
meinheit; ... die Ydee Ш im der Form nur wie ein Mätjel ange- 
beutet, und wir fehen hier eine vage Form, wie fie eben gu einer 
jpiritualiftijden Literatur geeignet war. Da Ш nicht wie bei den 
Griechen eine fonnenklare regen zwijchen Form und Sydee; jondern 
mandmal überragt die dee die gegebene Form, und diefe firebt 
verzweiflungsvoll jene zu erreichen, und wir fehen dann bizarre, 
abenteuerliche Erhabenheit: manchmal ijt die Form ganz ber | 
über den Kopf gewadjen, ein Läppifch winziger Gedanke Терри 
einher in einer folofjalen Form, und wir fehen grotesfe Farce; fait 
immer fahen wir Unförmlichfeit* (4, 202 f.). 

Diefe Stellen beweijen, daß Heine von Hegels metaphyfijder 
Ausdeutung 568 Nomantijchen als einer Stufe des hijtorifden 
Progeffes feinen Gebraud madt. Er hält an der Schiller-Schlegel- 
jdjen Lehre fet, мона die Formel Klajfisch-Romantifc zwei üfthe- 
tijde Prinzipien und nicht wie bei Hegel zwei metaphyfijdhe Welten 
bezeichnet?). ©8 muß ferner gugeftanden werden, daß der Ausdrud 


ЗЕЕ 


1) Uhnlich heißt e8 in der „Nomantifhen Schule“: „Die romantifche Kunft 
hatte bas Unendlidje ... darguftellen oder vielmehr angudenten, und fie nabm 
ihre Zuflucht zu einem Syftem traditioneller Symbole oder vielmehr gum Para- 
bolifhen ...” (5, 224). Beide Stellen weifen auf die Sdlegelfde nition 
zurüd, wonad) bas Romantijd-Sdine als jymbolifde Darftellung bes Unende 
lidjen gilt. — Der Ausdrud ,parabolifd”, den Pie hier und an anderen 
Stellen fubjtituiert, paßt = Brweifel beffer auf die mittelalterliche Kunft, 
infofern dieje eine bewußte Auslegung und Kommentierung von überlieferten 
Stoffen ijt und ohne Ме Зее unverftandlid) bleibt. Man braucht nur an Dante 
gu erinnern. An fid) aber kann das Romantijde ebenfowohl aus fymbolifder 

ehandlung hervorgehen, wenn nämlich die fpontan fchaffende ke antafie ben 
fonfreten Einzelfall fo anzufchauen und darguftellen vermag, daf ein Allge- 
meines, Typijdes darin fpiegelt. Ein Beifpiel bietet Wolframs Parzival. 

2) Bal. bie семени | bon Bruno Baud, ,Rlaffifd) und Ломан — 
Naiv und Sentimental” im Ardiv für Gejdidjte der Philofophie 16, 486 fi. — 
Allerdings ift begiiglid) Heines noch zu bemerfen, dah die Schlegeljdye Kon 
tion bei ihm allmählich zurüdtritt zu Gunften feiner eigenen Aut 
phifden Grundformel, bes Gegenfages zwifchen Senfualismus und Spiri« 
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„Зее“ hier faum einen metaphyfijden Nebenfinn hat, jondern joviel 
wie Зиба oder Grundgedante bedeutet. E8 bleibt або nichts als 
die кич Art der Formulierung, die auf Hegel und Solger 
hinweift. 

And Heines Anfichten über den fünftleriichen Schaffensprozeh 
enthalten Feine jpegifijd) Hegelichen Elemente. Folgende Sage geben 
ben Kern feiner Anfchauungen: „Der große Frrtum befteht immer 
darin, daß der Sritifer die Frage aufwirft: was foll der Riinjtler? 
Viel richtiger wäre die Frage: was will der Siinjtler, oder gar, was 
muß der Künftler? ... Yeder Genius muß ftudiert und nur nad 
dem beurteilt werden, was er felbft will. Hier gilt nur die Beant- 
wortung der Fragen: hat er die Mittel feine Ydee auszuführen? hat 
er die richtigen Mittel angewendet? Hier ijt fefter Boden, Wir modeln 
nicht mehr an der fremden Erjcheinung nad шеи fubjeftiven 
Wünfchen, fondern wir verftändigen uns über die gottgegebenen Mittel, 
die bem Künftler zu Gebote ftehen bei der Veranfchanlichung feiner 
Зе, Yn den rezitierenden Künften beftehen Ме Mittel in Tönen 
und Worten. Зи den darftellenden Künften beftehen fie in Farben 
und Formen. Töne und Worte, Farben und Formen, das Erfcheinende 
überhaupt, find jedod) nur Symbole der dee, Symbole, die in dem 
Gemüt des Künftlers auffteigen, wenn es der heilige Weltgeift bewegt, 
feine Kunftwerte find nur Symbole, wodurd er andern Gemütern 
feine eigenen Ydeen mitteilt“ (4, 42 f.). 

Gs Ш flor, daß fid) aud in bdiefen Süken die „bee“ bes 
Kunftwerts nur auf den treibenden Grundgedanken bezieht, während 
das Wort „Symbol* hier in ziemlich willfürlicher Weije für „Пе 
liches Ausdrudsmittel” eingefegt ift. Auch fonft ijt in diefen Süßen 
nichts von nel u jpüren, denn Heine befürwortet eine individuell: 
genetijde Beurteilung bes Runftwerfs ftatt der dogmatijden und 
nimmt darin eine ziemlich unabhängige Stellung ein. Zatfäcdhlid) 
hätten weder die älteren nod) die jüngeren philofophifchen Schulen, 
tad) der Beichaffenheit ihrer Methoden und Ziele, jo rein nachempfin- 
bend verfahren können, wie Heine с8 verlangt. Der impreffioniftijche 
Künftler сете hier als Vorfämpfer der impreffioniftiichen 
Kritik, wie fie heute von Bourget, Brandes und anderen ое 
treten wird, 

Aus der bisherigen Unterfuchung geht hervor, dah Heines Ydeen- 
begriff von der Logik und Ajthetif Hegels faum berührt wird. Die 
Prägnanz des Wortes liegt vielmehr auf dem gefchichtsphilofophiichen 
Gebiete. 

Italismus. Diefe Berfchiebung ijt bezeichnend fay ben Wandel des Зейдейев. 
т 


Die ältere Generation entnahm ihre Kriterien ber Afthetif und Logif, die jüngere 
podjte auf das Medjt, zu leben, zu bandeln und zu genießen, 
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3. Die gejdhidtliden been. Ч. 


Wie vollftindig Heines Gefchichtsauffaffung im Banne der вене 
titdtsphilofophie jteht, (apt fid) ohne weiteres aus der folgenden 
längeren Betrachtung erfennen, die feiner os — 
philojophifchen Abhandlung entnommen ift: „Gott ijt then 
der Welt. Er manifeftiert fid) in den Pflanzen, die ohne Frage 
ein kosmiich-magnetiiches Leben führen. Er manifejtiert fic) in den 
Tieren, die in ihrem finnlichen Tranmleben eine mehr oder 
dumpfe Eriftenz empfinden. Aber am herrlidjten manifeftiert er 16 
in dem Menden, der zugleich fühlt und denkt, der fic) felbft indi- 
viduell zu unterjcheiden weiß von der objettiven Natur und fdjon in 
feiner Vernunft die been trägt, die fid) ihm in der Erjdeinungswelt 
fundgeben. Ym Menjchen fommet die Gottheit zum Selbfibe ein, 
und jolches Selbjtbewußtjein offenbart fie wieder durd den 
Aber diejes gejhhieht nicht in dem einzelnen und durd den einzelnen 
Menjden, fondern in und durd die Gejamtheit der Menfchen: jo 
daß jeder Menfd) nur einen Zeil de Gottweltalls auffaßt und dar- 
jtellt, alle Menjchen zufammen aber das ganze Gottweltall in der 
Fee und in der Realität auffafjen und darftellen werden. Jedes Volt 
vielleicht hat die Sendung, einen beftimmten Teil jenes Gottweltalls 
zu erfennen und fundgugeben, eine Meihe von Erjcheinungen zu be- 
greifen und eine Reihe von Ydeen zur Erjdeinung zu bringen, und 
das Nejultat den nachfolgenden Völkern, denen eine ähnliche Sendung 
obliegt, zu überliefern. Gott ijt daher der eigentliche Held der Welt 
geihichte, dieje ift fein beftändiges Denten, fein bejtändiges Handeln, 
jein Wort, jeine Tat; und von der ganzen Menichheit fann man 
mit Mecht jagen, fie ijt eine Snfarnation Gottes" (4, 222). 

Welcher von den beiden Hauptvertretern der Ydentitits-Philojo- 
phie dieje Säge infpiriert hat, ijt nicht leicht zu entjheiden und and) 
wenig von Belang. Soweit die maturphilofophiichen Yngrediengien in 
Betracht kommen, finnte man eher an Schelling denken. Zwar in 
jeiner Darftellung der Schellingjden Philojophie fpricht fid De 
etwas geringfchägig und fpöttifch über diefen Denker aus, aber jeiner 
naturphilofophijden Ridjtung mach zeigt er mehr Berwanbtichaft mit 
Scelling als mit den anderen beiden fpefulativen Spitemen, denn 
was ijt Heines Naturbefeelung, fein Sdwelgen im „duftigen, jonnigen 
Realen” und in den „Blumentälern der Symbolif“ anders als 
| zur freien dichterifchen Tat gefteigerte romantifcde Naturphilo- 
торые? 

Anderjeits ijt fein Zweifel, daß das я ed phn a Element 
auf Hegel zurüdgeht, da Heine in Berlin zu den Füßen des Meifters 
gefeffen und mit ihm im perfönlichen Gedankenaustanfch geftanden 
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hatte.!) Einen weiteren Beweis, wenn e8 eines foldhen bediirfte, bietet 
folgende Stelle aus der Schrift „Über Polen”: „Kein Volt, als ein 
Ganges gedadt, verjduldet etwas; fein Treiben entjpringt aus einer 
inneren Notwendigkeit, und еше Schidjale find ftets Nejultate der- 
jelben. Dem Forjder offenbart fid) der erhabenere Gedanke: daß die 
Gedichte (Natur, Gott, Vorjehung ufw.) wie mit einzelnen ен Фен, 
aud) mit ganzen Völkern eigene große Zwede beabfidtigt, und dap 
manche Völker leiden müffen, damit das Ganze erhalten werde und 
blithender fortjchreite“ (7, 204). Hier findet fic) або der gleiche Ge- 
danfe, wie in dem viele Yahre Тракт entftandenen philojophiichen 
Werf, und da die Schrift über Polen in das ahr 1822, aljo in 
die Berliner Studienzeit fällt, fo Ш die direfte Einwirkung von 
Hegels Lehren unverkennbar. 

Aud) der Fdeenbegriff, mit dem wir ung hier vor allem Бе» 
ichäftigen, trägt die Hegeliche Prägung, wie die angeführten Stellen 
bemweifen. Während alfo Heine auf dem Gebiet der Ajthetil feine 
eigenen Wege geht, fteht сте Gejchichtsphilofophie ganz unter dem 
Einfluß der herrjchenden Nichtung. Tiber das Wejen und die Funktion 
der hiftorifchen dee finden fich bei Heine zahfreiche Betrachtungen 
der verjchiedenften Art, und eine Prüfung diefes Materials gibt uns 
einen Einblid im die buntjchilfernde Gedantenwelt diejer Protens- 
natur, die gleichwohl einen Mittelpunkt in fid) trug, und wenn fie 
nicht einem feften Ziele zuftrebte, dod) an einer allgemeinen Grund« 
richtung fejthielt. | 

Eine Formulierung feiner gejdidtsphilojophijden Anjchauungen 
verjucht Heine in folgendem Aphorismus: „Ach glaube, die Philojophen 
miiffen noch tanjend Yahr warten, ehe fie den Organismus der Ge- 
jdichte nachweijen fünmen; bis dahin, glaube ich, nur folgendrs ift 
anzunehmen. Für ЗацрНафе halte ich: die menschliche Natur und 
die Berhältniffe (Boden, Klima, überlieferte Gefeßgebung, Krieg, ци 
vorhergejehene und unberechenbare Bedürfniffe), beide in ihrem Konflikt 
oder in ihrer Allianz geben den Fond der Gejchichte, fie finden aber 
immer ihre Signatur im Geijte, und die Зее, von welcher fie fid 
repräjentieren lafjen, wirft wieder а8 Drittes auf fie ein; das ift 
hauptjächlich in unjeren Tagen der Fall, anc im Mittelalter. Оба: 
fpeare zeigt uns in der Gejchichte nur die Wechjelmirfung von der 
menjchlichen Natur und den äußern BVerhiltniffen — die Yoee, das 
Dritte, tritt nie auf in feinen Tragddien; daher eine viel flarere 
Geftaltung und etwas Ewiges, Unmwandelbares in jeinen Entwidlungen, 
da das Meenfchliche immer dasfelbe bleibt zu allen Zeiten. Das ift 
aud) der бай bei Homer. Beider Dichter Werke find unvergänglid,“ 


1) Bgl. U. Strodtmann, H. Heines Leben und Werle. 3. Auflage, 1, 181 ff. 
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(7, 411). Diefe Anfzeidhnung ift merfwiirdig, weil fie genau die 
age wiedergibt, die zuerft Taine im größeren Stil verwertete: 

daß alle geiftigen Erzeugniffe als Produkt von Майе, Milten und 
Зее („Moment“) ri se jeien. Caine entlehnte die VBeitandteile 
diefer Forme! teils aus Hegel (vgl. das Kapitel über die „ "se Ge 
phiiche Grundlage der Weltgejchichte" im deffen oe ate der 
ichichte), teils aus Comte, Montesguien и, а.1). Daß die Una 
feit von beftimmten zeitlichen SFdeen und ftofflichen речь Shatee 
jpeare zu dem Dichter des Menichlid-Typifchen macht und ihn in 
eine Reihe mit Homer und der Bibel ftellt, hebt Heine and) an 
anderen Stellen hervor (vgl. 6, 378; 7, 52). 

Unter den eben erwähnten drei Elementen ift eS das ep 

bie Ydee, deren zeugende Kraft den Dichter zur pen. 
reift. Yhre Bedeutung liegt darin, daß fie eine Potenz it, ar 
unaufhaltjam zur Entladung drängt, daß fie die unmittelbare Bor- 
jtuje der Tat bildet. Dieje Vorftellung fehrt in vielen Variationen 
bei Heine wieder, „Der Gedanke geht der Tat voraus wie der Blik 
dem Donner” (4, 294). So ungejtiim Ш das Drängen des Gedantens, 
daß er feine Rube findet, bis er zur Tat geworden, „bis wir ihm 
feinen Leib gegeben, bis wir ihm zur man. Erjdeinung gefördert. 
Der Gedanke will Tat, das Wort will Fleijd werden... Die Welt 


ift die Signatur des Wortes. Diefes merkt euch, ihr ftolzen Männer 
der Tat. hr jeid nichts als unbewußte Handlanger der Gedanfen- 


männer, die oft in Demiitigfter Stille euch all en’r Tum aufs be 
ftimmmtefte vorgezeichnet haben” (4, 248). Am grofartigiten ijt dieje 
Anjchauung verewigt in bem Bild vom Liftor, der dem Dichter, wie 
Kapitel 6 des Wintermirdhens „Deutjchland“ erzählt, in den Straßen 
von Köln mit einem Nichtbeil unter dem Mantel beftändig folgt. 
Er legitimiert ПФ mit den Worten: 


IH bin von praftifher Natur, 
Und immer fdjweigfam und тиб, 
Dod) wiffe: was du erjonnen im Geift, 
Das fiihr’ id) aus, das thu’ ich. 


Und gehn aud) Jahre driiber bin, 
Sch rajte micht, bis 1% vertwandle 

и Wirflicdfeit, was bu gedadt; 
= denkt, und ich, ich handle. 


1) Vgl. 3. Giraud, Essai sur Taine. Paris 1901, ©. 37 fi. — Зав bie 
Borausfegungen zu mh Konftruftionen feit pearl gegeben. rise. en 
Guglows Scrift: „Вы ofophie ber Tat und bes Ereignijjes”. & 
bier die Möglichkeit einer Sefchichtsphilofophie auf Grundlage gi Theorien, 
wie fie Taine jpäter benugte; er felbjt befämpft befanntli Па 
und befilrwortet eine pragmatifch- erealiftifdje Wuffaffung (bat. У fter, Eine 
vergeffene Gejchichtsphilofophie. Hamburg 1890). 
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Dem Konful trug man ein Beil voran 
zu Rom, in alten Zagen. 
uch du haft deinen Liktor, dod) mird 
Das Beil dir nadıgetragen, 


Fd) bin dein Liftor, und id) gel’ 
Beftändig mit dem blanfen 
Richtbeile hinter dir — ich bin 
Die Tat von deinem Gedanten, 


Die Generation, der Heine angehört, begnügt jich nicht mit 
Feen als Mitteln der Kontemplation und inneren Befreiung: fie 
verlangt nad) Umjegung in die Tat, nad) einer Neuordnung der 
wirflichen Welt. Sie fühlt fic) zwar äußerlich gefnebelt, aber fie ift 
fi der furdjtbaren Gewalt ihrer Waffen bewußt, denn die Зее Ш 
ungerftirbar und muß früher oder fpäter zur Dat werden. Goldie 
Betradjtungen waren für den Dichter und jeine Gefinnungsgenofjen 
ein gewiffer Croft in der politifchen Нее der Beit. Sie nahmen 
zuweilen jogar 1014 paradore Form an wie in dem folgenden Зе 
fenntnis: „уф preife nie die Tat, fondern nur den menjchlichen 
Geift, die Tat Ш nur deifen Gewand, und die Gejchichte Ш nichts 
anders als die alte Garderobe des menschlichen Geiftes" (3, 274). 
Dean wird Heine diejes Ausipruchs halber gleichwohl nicht als бое: 
ologen anjehen; jagt er dod) mit Recht von fic) an anderer Stelle: 
„sch bin nicht dazu geeignet, ein Kerfermeifter der Gedanken zu fein” 
(4, 248). Nicht das Leben in been wird auf Roften der Tat де» 
priefen, jondern die tatenzeugende Kraft der Зе, ja die Ybentität 
von Tat und Gedante, 

Das gefchichtliche Werden ijt або nur die äußere Erfcheinungs- 
welt, die von der ФупашИ der Зее getrieben wird. Warum 
aber gewiffe Jdeen zu gewiffen Zeiten einen fo hypmotifierenden Cine 
flug ausüben, bleibt ein Жане. „Die Falta find nur die Nejultate 
ber been; ... aber wie fommt es, daß zu gewiffen Beiten fich де 
wife deen fo gewaltig geltend madden, daß fie das ganze 
Leben der Menfchen, ihr Dichten und Tracdhten, ihr Denfen und 
Schreiben, aufs wunderbarfte umgeftalten? Es ijt vielleicht an der 
Beit, eine literarifche Ajtrologie zu jchreiben und die Erjcheinung ge- 
wiffer been oder gewiffer Bücher, worin dieje jid) offenbaren, aus 
der Konjtellation der Geftirne zu erklären. Oder entipricdht das Auf- 
fommen gewiffer deen nur den momentanen WBebürfniffen der 
Dienfhen? Suchen fie immer die been, womit fie ihre jedesmaligen 
Wünfche legitimieren fünnen? Yn der Tat, die Menjchen find ihrem 
innerften Феи nad lauter Doktrindre; fie wiffen immer eine 
Doftrin zu finden, die alle ihre Entjagungen oder Begehrniffe jufti- 
figiert” (5, 826), 
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Auf die Hier anfgeworfene Frage nach dem Uriprung der Fdeen 
gibt Heine bei anderer Gelegenheit unbedenklich Antwort, und zwar 
im Sinne einer ftreng individnaliftijden te adda Hd Sie? Le 
Trager der Зе find Ме großen Männer, die fingulären Perjönl 
feiten, die Ritter vom Geifte — Ме grofie Maffe ijt, „ohne es su 
wiffen, nichts anderes als ein foloffaler Gandjo Banja... getrieben 
von der mbyftijden Gewalt, die der Enthufiasmus immer ausübt auf 
den großen aufen” (3, 422), Nichts erbittert Heine mehr als der 
eiferfüchtige GleidHeitsjinn, der in Republifen „alle ausgezeichneten 
Amdividmalitäten immer zurüditoßen, ja unmöglid) machen wird“ 
(7, 558; vgl. 5, 140; 7, 311). Und dod fann #4 Heine nicht der 
Einficht "verfchließen, daß die Herrichaft der Demokratie and 
eine Ummälzung herbeiführen muß, und daß vielleicht eine Zeit 
follettivijtijdjen Heldentums bevorjteht. „Überhaupt fdyeint die Welt- 
periode vorbei zu fein, wo die Taten der Einzelnen hervorragen; bie 
Bölfer, die Parteien, die Waffen jelber find die Helden der nmeuern 

cit” (5, 146). Gerade in мест Erfenntnis liegt die Tragif von 
lg Zwitterftellung gwifden dem äfthetifchen Yndividualismus 
en jcheidenden und den jogialethifdjen Fdealen des kommenden Zeit 
alters. +) 

Die treffendfte Erläuterung zu Heines individualijtijder Sdeen- 
lehre bietet fein Napoleonfult. Es Ш nur zu natürlich, daß er in 
der dimonifden Perjönlichfeit, die auc) über еше Jugend ihre Schatten 
warf, „den Dann der Зее, den ideegewordenen Dienjchen“ erblictie 
(Br. 20, 18). Und gwar ift hier „dee“ nicht nur im allgemein» 
geihichtsphilofophiichen, fondern aftuellen Sinne zu nehmen: galt ihm 
dod) Napoleon zu jener Zeit als „der Mepräjentat ber Revolution, 
das Sinnbild der fiegenden VolfSgewalt", Зи welcher Weije Heine 
fpäter fein Urteil über Napoleon modifizierte, ift befannt; aber felbjt 
dann möchte er fid) das Bild deö Heros möglichft rein erhalten, und 
er rettet fic) aus dem Dilemma auf eine köftliche Weife „Der tote 
Napoleon,“ Heißt e3 in einem feiner erften Berichte über franzöftiche 
ие, „wird von den Srangofert nod) mehr geliebt als der lebende 

afayette, Vielleicht chen weil er tot ijt, was menigfiens mir das 


Liebfte an Napoleon ijt; denn lebte er nod, fo müßte ich ihm ja 
befümpfen helfen" (5, 40). — Mord) ehe Heine jeine große Mapoleon- 
Apotheoje dichtete, hatte übrigens {Фот Goethe ganz diejelbe Defi- 
nition des Korfen gegeben und ihn als einen Mann bezeichnet, „der 
ganz in der bee lebte.2) Beide Dichter ftimmen aud darin überein, 
рай fie ihm jede Einficht in die Macht der gefdichtlichen Ydeen abe 


1) Siche Meiteres unten. CY? 
2) Werke, Ausgabe Hempel 19, 77. 
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jpredhen. Goethe fährt an jener Stelle fort: „Er leugnet alles Yodeelle 
durchaus und jpricht ihm jede Wirklichkeit ab, indeffen er es eifrig 
zu verwirflichen tradtet.” Heine erklärt fid) Napoleons Untergang 
geradezu daraus, daß er die alte und nene Zeit nicht zu verjühnen 
und ihre entgegengelegten Prinzipien nicht zu einem dritten zu ber» 
Ichmelzen wußte, „Nur die Perjonen und die Yntereffen wußte er zu 
vermitteln, nicht die Sdeen, und das war fein großer Fehler und 
aud) der Grund feines Sturzes" (6, 148). 

Bon größter Wichtigkeit ijt die praktische Verwendung des Ydeen- 
begriffes zu geichichtsphilojophiichen Konftruftionen, Cin Beifpiel 
univerjalgejchichtlicher Betrachtung bietet folgende Stelle, die fic 
мет mit Hegels Schema dedt: „Wie der Grieche groß ijt durd) 
die Зее der Runjt, der Hebräer durch die Зее eines hHeiligiten 
Gottes, jo find die Romer groß durd) die dee ihrer ewigen Roma, 
groß überall, wo jie in der Begeijterung diejer dee gefochten, де: 
jchrieben und gebaut haben“ (3, 262). Die „dee der ewigen Noma*, 
das heißt der Weltherrichaft Ш Heinejches Pathos: Hegel führt das 
innerjte Wejen der romijden Welt auf die bee des „Wbjtralt- 
Allgemeinen” zurüd. 7 

Bon den großen mweltbewegenden Yoeen find e8 zwei, die Ser 
andauernd bejchäftigen: das Chriftentum und die franzöfiiche Revo- 
Intion. Зи dem Prinzip des Chriftentums, den Spiritualismus, 
erblidt er die allbeherrjchende Зее des Mittelalters, das geiftige 
Ferment, das die gejamte Kultur des Abendlandes zu durchdringen 
jtrebt, deffen Wirfungen aber von Zeit zu Beit durch andere Yoeen 
eingejchränft oder neutralifiert werden, Unter diejen ijt bie Bewegung, 
die in der frangdfijden Revolution ihren fraftigften Ausdrud fand, 
die wichtigfte, und indem Heine den Gegenjag zwiichen Ehriftentum 
und Nevolution mit einer Berfchiebung des Gefichtspunktes als Kampf 
zwijchen Weltverneinung und Weltbejahung interpretiert, gelangt er 
zu jeiner befannten fulturphilofophifchen Formel, wonad) fic) die Gee 
jchichte des menjdliden Geijtes als cin Hine und Herwogen ziwiichen 
den feindlichen Michtungen des Spirituali8mus und Genjua- 
lismus barftelit,!) 

Die Epochen löfen fic) etwa in folgender Weife ab. Die Зее 
bes Chriftentums Ш die Tötung des Fleifdes und die Weltflucht. 
Auf die einfeitige Defpotie diefer jpiritualiftifchen Nichtung reagiert die 
Renaiffance mit einem ungeftümen Hervorbreden der Sinnlichkeit 
und der materiellen Bebürfniffe. Bugletd) aber gelangt in diefer Epoche 
bie bee der Denkfreiheit, die Autonomie der Vernunft auf religidjem 
und факт philofophifchen Gebiete zur Herrichaft. Endlich fteigert 


1) Weiteres über diefe Formel fiehe unten. А Eu Go 
Euvbborlon. XVI, 9 
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fich das Bedürfnis nad) geiftiger Unabhängigkeit im 19. Jahrhundert 
qu dem heftigen Verlangen nad) politifcher und fogialer ба Seit 
der frangdjijden Revolution hat die dee der Menfchengleichheit und 
Emanzipation ihren Siegeszug angetreten. Sudem Heine num die 
d fit 
für ihn zur dee par excellence. Wie alle Ydeen ent t Es 
zu ihrer Vorgängerin im Neiche des Geiftes durd) den Gegenjak, 
und das abzulöjende Prinzip ijt in diefem Falle das Bildungsideal 
der äjthetiichen Kultur, die „Зе der Kunft“, die noch von den 
Феде и vertreten wird, und die „ihren eigentlichen Mittelpunkt in 
Goethe jeldft” findet. Diefes „Prinzip der Goethejdhen Zeit, die Kunft- 
idee, nen eine neue Zeit mit einem neuen Prinzip fteigt anf* 
7, 225). | | 
Die Bedeutung Мес Süße für die bamtalige en ift 
far. Die Generation, die jeit der franzöfiihen Mevolution heran- 
gewachjen war, gelangte allmählich zur Erkenntnis, daß alle Debatten 
und Kämpfe ИФ bisher nur auf theoretiichem Gebiete abgejpielt 
hatten. Mochte die Harmonie des Sittliden und Ginnlicjen oder 
der Зее und Erjcheinung and für den Einzelnen erobert und eine 
Hfthetit der Lebensfiihrung auf der Bafis innerer freiheit gewonnen 
jein — biefes äfthetifche Bildungsideal war au einfeitig, zu abjtraft 
gegenüber den Forderungen der reiten Zeit mad politischem Zujammen- 
ichluß, паб Teilnahme am Öffentlichen Leben und nach äußerer 
zjreiheit, Man begreift jo einigermaßen die Geringihägung, mit der 
Heine auf die literarischen Fehden des 18. Jahrhunderts herabficht. 
„Der Schilfer-Goethifche Xenienfampf war dod) nur ein Kartoffel 
krieg, ¢8 war Ме Runjtperiode, eS galt den Schein des Lebens, die 
Kunft, nicht das Leben jelbft — jet gilt e3 die höchften Spntereffen 
des Lebens jelbft, die Revolution tritt im die Literatur, und der 
Krieg wird стийег“ (Br. 20, 149). 

Das Goethejdhe Kunftprinzip — dies fühlten die Männer von 
1830 — hatte zur Gleichgiltigkeit gegen fogiale Fragen geführt, 
denn die ruhige Entfaltung und Vervollfommnung des Yndividuums, 
die Virtuofitit des Lebensfiinftlers war nur dadurch erreichbar, 
daß alle Energie auf Selbitentfaltung, auf Verinnerlihung ges 
richtet und die ftörenden Einflüffe der Außenwelt möglichjt fern: 
gehalten wurden. Diefe Kunft „muß zugrunde gehen, weil ihr Prinzip 
nod) im abgelebten alten Regime, in der heiligen römijchen Reichs» 
vergangenheit wurzelt, Deshalb, wie alle welfen Uberrefte diefer Bers 
gangenheit, fteht fie im unerquidlichjten Widerjprud mit der Gegen- 
wart... die neue Zeit wird aud eine neue Kumft gebären, die mit 
ihr felbft in begeiftertem Einklang fein wird, die nicht aus der vers 
blichenen Vergangenheit ihre Symbolif zu borgen braudt, und die 


Revolution als herrichende dee feines Zeitalters pei ne wir 
twidel 
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роет eine neue Зефий, die vom der feitherigen verfdhieden, бегоог» 
bringen muß“ (4, 72). 

Neue Зее verlangt, die neue Zeit: an Stelle der Philofophie 
der Lebensfunft muß die „Aithetif der fdhinen Tat” treten. Wenn 
Wienbarg in feinen „Üfthetifchen Feldgiigen” diefe Forderungen im 
Hujammenhang entwidelte, jo laffen fie fic) bei Heine, der jo wenig 
wie Goethe disfurjiv verfuhr, nur aphoriftiich und im Spiegelungen 
wahrnehmen. Auch И fic) Heine wohl feiner Schwäche bewußt, denn 
er war nicht zum Mann der Tat geboren. Yhn, den Dichter, feffelte 
vielmehr die Dynamik der dee, die Gewalt der Rede. Gr wollte 
diefe ЭНГ gwar um feinen Preis lediglich im Dienft des jchönen 
Sceins jehen, jondern er verlangte den Zujammenhang von Kunft 
und Mationalleben. Aber gleichwohl hält er fich felbjt von der opfer- 
heiichenden Wahlftatt fern. Er beraufcht fic) im Geifte an der feurigen 
Schlahtmufil, an dem Klirren der Schwerter und an dem Triumph 
des freien Wortes über die Knute der Unterdriider und den Stumpf: 
jinn der trägen Maffe. Gerade deshalb haben die Ausdrüde , Yoee" 
und „Gedanke“ bei Heine einen fo tiefen, bedeutenden und oft ge- 
heimnisvollen Klang. „Die Зее“ im abftrafien Sinne wird gleid- 
bedeutend mit „Lebensaufgabe, Ydeal”, denn Heine betrachtete es als 
jeine Miffion, der Зее der politifchen und jozialen Emanzipation 
mit allen feinen geiftigen Kräften zum Siege zu verhelfen. 

ee (Schiuf folgt.) 


Bum Kampf der preußifchen Regierung 
gegen die „Deutfh-Franzöfifhen Jahrbiicher und Heinrich 
Börnfteins „Vorwärts“. 
Don Manfred Laubert in Breslau. 





Während fih um 1840 зюйфет den meiften Anhängern des 
„sungen Deutjchland”“ umd der preußijchen Megierung одета ein 
Friedensihluß anbahnte, blieb einer unter den Wortführern der lite- 
rariicdhen Oppofition vervehmt bis an fein Lebensende, Heinrid 
Heine. Der durch das Wintermärcen wieder zu hellen Flammen 
entfachte Born der Berliner DMlinifterien gegen den ungezogenen Lieb» 
fing der Grazien war fchon vorher gejdiirt worden durd) Heines 
Mitarbeit an den von Arnold RMuge und Karl Marr in Paris 
im März 1844 herausgegebenen Фен. тан Иен Заре 
biidern, denn ifr Inhalt war „jomwohl der ganzen Tendenz diejer 
Reitidrift nach als in vielfachen Stellen verbredjeriich” und ins- 

9° 
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bejondere lag darin „der Thatbeftand des verjuchten verraths und 
des Majeftätsverbredhens".!) Deshalb erfuchte das inm des 
Annern die Oberpräfidenten, fie möchten, „ohne Aufiehen baburc 

zu erregen“, Ме Polizeibehörden ihres Berwaltungsbezirfes mit der 
Anweifung verjehen, daß Auge, Marz, Deine und Ferdinand Célejtin 
Bernoys (!) beim Betreten des preußiichen Staatsgebietes zu vere 
haften und etwa bei ihnen vorgefundene Papiere ungefäumt nad 
Berlin einzufenden feien, von wo aus wegen des weiteren Verfahrens 
Beicheid erfolgen werde. 

Die der preupijchen Monardie von den Deutich-Franzöfiichen 
Kahrbüchern Her drohende Gefahr gog freilid) rajc) vorüber, da das 
Blatt nad) dem Erjcheinen der erften Doppellieferung bei der Mittel- 
Lofigkeit feines Berlegers, Yröbel, und den auseinandergehenden Ans 
fchauungen feiner Medakteure wieder einjchlief (vgl. Mehring a. а. ©. 
Band I und Strodtmann: Heinrid) Heine’s Leben und Werke. 8. Auf- 
lage. Hamburg 1884. Band Il. 318), 

Andeffen hatte jchon im Заицаг 1844 Heinrid) Börnjtein in 
Paris ein anderes Eleines deutiches Wochenblatt: „Der Vorwärts" 
begründet — die Mittel hierzu erhielt er in wunderbarer Sronie des 
Schidjals durch ein ihm von Meyerbeer vor deffen Überfiedelu 
nad) Berlin gejpendetes Neujahrsgejchent von 3000 Franks —, wo 
ihn zunächft die Abficht leitete, für feine Überfegungsfabrit franzö- 
fiiher Theaterftüde Наше zu machen und das Mißtrauen der 
jungen deutjchen Autoren gegen ее Ware zu befämpfen.?) Da das 
Organ jedoch troß feiner anfänglichen Mäßtgung in Ofterreich und 
Preußen verboten wurde, або fein Grund mehr zur Schonung ber 
dentjchen Megierungen vorlag, verfuchte Börnftein nad) dem Зе: 


1) Der Minifter des Innern Graf Arnim an den Pojener Ye ne 
v. Beurmann 16. April 1844; von меш mie aud) die folgenden Minifterial- 
erlaffe mitgeteilt an ben Pofener Bolizeipräfidenten v. Minutoli und den Brom- 
berger Regierungspräfidenten Freiherrn о. Schleinig. StaatSardjiv Pofen. Ober 
prafidialatten Nr, 78 (Poligeiliche Borfihtsmaßregeln in Bezug auf bie 2 
der Umfturgpartei 1830/45). — Über den Inhalt ber ет vgl. Groß: 
Karl Marz. Allgemeine beutfche Biographie XX. 542 und: Aus bem literarif 
Лафав von Karl Marz, Friedrid Engels und Ferdinand Laffalle, herausgegeben 
von Этап} Mehring. Band ИП. Stuttgart 1902, mofelbft die fünf midhtigften 
Auffäge des 236 Seiten ftarfen Heftes aus ber Feder von Marr und Engels 
wieder abgebrudt find; ferner enthielt е8 Heines Lobgefänge auf König Ludwig 
von Bayern, bas Urteil bes Oberappellationsjenats in der бафе Sacobys x. 

2) 3301. Börnftein: Fünfundfiebzig Jahre in der Alten und Neuen Welt. 
Memoiren eines Unbedeutenden. Band Г. Leipzig 1881. Mach Мет — freil 
unzuderfäffigen — Aufzeichnungen erfdjien der Vorwärts zweimal "Sait fe ь 
foftete jährlich 24 тат! und zählte fofort 1000 Abonnenten, deren Zahl ft 
3018. Er war geplant als fonftitutionelles Oppofitionsblatt, als Yournal „bes 
tiene они", mehr einer unterhaltenden а politijden Zendenz 
nldigend. 
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ihmwinden der Yahrbiicher deren Getrene als Stiigen fiir fein eigenes 
ournal anguwerben und übertrug jogar deffen Leitung, da Auge fie 
ablehnte, auf Carl Ludwig Bernays.?) 

Nun änderte der Vorwärts {еше Tonart. Unter den Mitarbeitern, 
Heine, Nuge, Hermegh, Batunin, Engels, Marz, Bernays gewannen 
bald die radifaleren Elemente die Oberhand und überjchütteten die 
Mifere des damaligen bdeutjchen Abjolutismus und Scheinfonftitutio- 
nalismus „mit beigendem Spott*“.?) Dem Drängen der durd) die 
ichranfenlofeften Ungriffe auf gefrönte Häupter Ara zu fremden 
Diplomaten nachgebend, verhängte Guizot endlic) über Bernays eine 
mehrmonatliche Gefängnishaft und 300 паи Geldjtrafe, meil er 
die für politifche Blatter vorgejchriebene Kaution nicht hinterlegt 
hatte. Da die deutichen Machthaber auch hierdurd) noch nicht zus 
friedengeftellt waren, unterzeichnete der willfährige frangijijde Minifter 
auf Grund eines Gejeges von 1795 am 11. Januar 1845 eine 
Ordre, wonad die wirklich oder mutmaflid) an der Herausgabe des 
Vorwärts beteiligten Literaten Paris binnen 24 Stunden, Frankreich 
binnen fiirgefter ДМ verlaffen follten. Obwohl unter dem Drud 
der entrüfteten Öffentlichen Meinung in Paris und bei dem in Brefje 
und Parlament erhobenen Lärm diejer Befehl nicht ftreng durd)» 
geführt und, da Börnjtein als Eigentümer des Blattes diejes preisgab, 
nad) adjt Tagen jogar teilweije zurüdgenommen ward, war die fleine 
Schar der Betroffenen dod) völlig auseinandergefprengt.*) Marx ging 
nad) Brüffel, иде nad) Sadjjen zurüd; Börnjtein und Bernays 
blieben zunächft, zogen е8 aber bald vor, fic) in Amerifa eine neue 
Erifienz zu gründen. Herwegh als Schweizer Bürger und Heine) 
wurden mit dem Nusweilungsbefehl verjchont. 

Arnim hatte indeffen, fobald er von ber Crijteng des Vorwärts 
erfuhr, aud) die Polizei des eigenen Staates auf dieje junge Gifts 

1) Urfprünglid, Rechtsanwalt, dann als ee von Karl Grün Неба 
teur der „Mannheimer Abendzeitung“; vgl. Mehring а. а. ©. Band П und 
Salomon: Berdiäte bes deutidjen PBeitungsweiens. Oldenburg und Leipzig 
1900/6. Band Ш. 424. 

2) Bgl. Engels: Karl Marr im Handwirterbud der Gtaatswifjenfchaften ; 
Börnftein a. a. Гы) Mehring (а. а. ©. Band II, 41—60) veröffentlicht aus bem 

nhalt den einzigen Beitrag von Marr: , Rand eae u dem Urtifel: Der 
inig bon Breupen und die Sozialreform”, eine fcharfe Abredinung mit Auge. 

3) Bgl. über diefe Borgänge die herausgeputste, ПатЁ auf das Perfönfiche 
angel nittene Darftellung bon Börnftein und bie vielfach forrigierende, wefentlid) 
das Verhalten von Marr verteidigende Schilderung Mehrings. 

4) Die unter anderen aud) von Хто (Феи фе Selhichte im 19. Fabre 
hundert. 4, Auflage. Band У. Leipzig 1899. 379) aufgeitelte Behauptung, baf 
ea ae ER nee ap Erflärung zumiber fid) in zn. abe naturali« 

eren laffen und deshalb nicht ausgewiefen werden fonnte, ift итд die Unter- 
fudjungen Eifters endgiltig widerlegt. 
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pflange im deutichen Zeitungswald aujmerfjam уж: Wm 11. 
1844 teilte а dem een ri mit, ee eto Auffüge nis 
meuejten and perföntich Dat die any un een pe ae 
juhung und önliche gegen er u 
unzweifelhaft rechtfertigen würben. Während jener nod u Fee un 
hätte man als Redakteur Börnftein entdectt und vermutete, фай er als 
namhafter Überjeger franzöfifcher Stücde mit deutiden Bühnen in Be 
bindung ftehe. Bon jeiner Perfönlichkeit wußte man zunädjit nur, dah 
jüdischer Abftammung war, Ym Betretungsfali jollte mit ihm nad ber 
am 16, April vorgejchriebenen Weije verfahren und die Polizei, wieder 
„ohne dadurd) Aufjehen zu erregen“, entiprecdhend infteuiert werden. 
Am 21. Dezember bejtimmte der Minifter, daß wenn einer der 
не alg Mitarbeiter denungierten Männer: Heine, Ruge, Mary, 
Bernays, Börnftein ergriffen würde, er unter ficherer Be nad) 
Berlin zu bringen und dem dortigen Polizeipräfidimm ausz 
jei. Außerdem war Arnim jegt in der Lage, das ihm von Paris aus 
mitgeteilte Signalement „diejes р. Börnjtein und р. Heyne” an 
die Unterbehörben zu enden; e3 lautet bei Börnftein: 
„homme de lettres, rödacteur en chef du journal allemand ale Vor- 


waerts””, demeurant rue des moulins 32; de 30 4 35 ans, cheveux et 
chatains, taille moyenne” 


und bet Heine: 


„homme de lettres, 50 ans (!) taille moyenne, пех et menton pointus, 
israélite marqué; e’est un débauché dont le corps affaissé dénote 
еле. 


Am 18. Februar 1845 ftellte der Mlinifter den Chefs der Pro- 
vinzialverwaltung zur fdleunigen Mitteilung an die Polizeibehörden 
die Perfonalbejchreibung von иде und Marx, jowie eine genauere 
bon Börnftein zu. Wir ей hierin: 


Dr. UW. Ruge: gas: gedrungen, 5 Fuß, 5 
peo са. 50 Sobre [geb. 13. = 1803]. 
; blond und bünn. 
wer lebendig, Мам ober nee 
бити: etwas hod und rund, 
Nafe: ftumpf. 
Mund: Hein, etwas ftarfe Lippen. 
Beficht: rund, etwas bleih, bod nicht Fümmerlid. 
Spradje: cient, deflamatorifd), mit einiger а im 
‚ bod) ohne eigentlichen Najentaut. 
Зи neuerer Beit foll er fein Barthaar haben wachen faffen. 


Charles Marx: Né a Tréves. 
Agé de 27 ans. 
Taille: 5 pieds 5 pouces, 
Cheveux: 


Soureils: } notre, 
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Front: droit. 
Yeux: bruns, 

Nez: gros. 
Bouche: moyenne. 
Barbe: — 


Dr. Henri Börnstein: № en Autriche, 
Agé de 37 ans‘) 
jou im 68e. 
eveux: 
Soureils: | noirs. 
Front: dégagé. 
Yeux: bruns, 
Nez: ordinaire, 
Bouche: moyenne, 
Barbe: noire. 
nen я 
isage: plein. 
Teint: соотв, | 
Profession: Directeur du Theätre de Trieste. 


Um 14, März wurde endlid) auch nod) das bisher fehlende 
Gignalement von Bernays beigebradt: 


Prénoms: Charles Louis. 
Né a Mayence, 

Agé de 29 ans. 
Cheveux; bruns. 
Sourcils; id. 

Front: haut, 

Yeux: bleu fonee. 

Nez: court. 

Bouche: moyenne, 
Barbe: brune et collier. 
Menton: — 

Visage: — 

Teint: ordinaire. 
Portant habituellement des lunettes, 
Marques particuliers: — 

Gs Ш bereits erwähnt, daß die Flüchtlinge nad ihrer ив: 
weijung jeden Sujammenhang aufgaben und getrennte Wege gingen, 
ohne den preußiichen Boden gu berühren, fo daß den dortigen Bee 

rden feine Gelegenheit geboten wurde, Stichproben auf bie Zuper- 
tig feit der ihmen übermittelten Signafements anzujtellen, 


m —- == 


1) Geboren 1805 in Hamburg, aber 1818 mit feinen Eltern nad) Ofterreid) 
gezogen. 
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Gin Beitrag zu Adalbert Stifters Stil. 


Bon Franz Hiller in Prag. 





Der Stil Adalbert Stifters ift fein ureigenftes © it 
weiten mehr als feine Motive und jeine Kompojitionstechnif. 
hätte [бой längft eine eingehende Unterfuchun aes 
Unterfuchungen, die bisher fid) mit Stifters Stil bef 
befchränfen fic) nur auf gang fpezielle Fragen. Der Teil in 
Bertrams Bud!) über Stifters fprachlide Technit befriedigt nicht 
alle wiffenichaftlichen Anfprücde einer jtiliftiichen WUrbeitsart,. — 
Stifter war mehr Formtalent als jchöpferiihes Genie. Dies jprad) 
ihon Lambel in feiner befannten Charafterijtif aus: ,, 
zählungen feffeln nicht durd) reiche, iiberrajdend geführte Hand 
ibe Werth liegt in der bis ins Mleinjte mufterhaft sorgfältigen, 

nitlerifchen Ausführung.*?) Das hat aud) meuerdings die Unters 
judjung feiner Novellenftoffe bei der Herausgabe ber weiteren 
Bände der „Studien“ bewiejen.?) Vom Anfang bis zum Ende zieht 
fih ein Grundftricd feines Wejens durdh; nur daß er im Anfe 
mehr zerjprengt und getrübt, am Ende mehr gehäuft und in breiterer 
Page gu jeben if. Wenn man romantische Elemente in feinem Stil 
fucht und findet, fo ift gu jagen, daß fie fic) erftens nur fongentricren 
und verförpern in Yean Pant, der ihm wirklich eine Beitlang 
firmlic) bypnotifch gefangen hielt: nur gang wenig Ш von Tieds 
Sprache angeflogen. Zweitens war diejen romantijden Elementen im 
Stil mur eine ganz kurze Lebensfrift gegönnt. Nur in der Zeit des 
„Condor“ und der npeldbtumen" allein treiben fie ihr [078 Spiel. 
Bon da an müfjen fie immer fjchneller flüchten vor feiment tiefen, 
ernjten, epijchen Wejen. 

Es Ш alfo der Einfluß Sean Pauls auf den Stil Stifters 

durchaus nicht zu überfchägen. Stifter übernimmt vor allem von 
Sean Paul nur Gleidniffe und Bilder, Lediglich feine Phantafie 


1) Studien u Adalbert Stifters Novellentednif von Ernft Bertram. Schriften 
ber trae ben Befellichaft, herausgegeben von Berthold Ligmann. Ш. Dort» 


mund 1907. 
а 2) он Sfterreidhifd-ungarijde Monardie in Wort und Bild. Wien 1889. 
. 216 

3) Bitiert nad: Adalbert Stifters fämtlihe Werke, erfter Band, heraus. 
egeben von Auguft Sauer. Prag 1904. ga Band, herausgegeben von Rudolf 
Fre, Hans Sartmann, Sofef Laubmann. Prag 1908. Yünfter Band, heraus» 
gegeben von your erer 2 mb Ruh Hafner. Prag 1908. Die übrigen Bande 
und bie Briefe als Band X УШ, Bermifchte Schriften als Band ХУ 
(enthaltend aud „Wien <4 bie Wiener”) im Erfcheinen begriffen. — „Der 
Nachfommer”, zweite Muflage. Pefl 1865. 
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ift infiziert. Das Epitheton, die Darftellung der Natur, der Gave 
bau find fein Eigenes. Dieje Gleichniffe find gleihjam nur glänzende 
litterblättchen, die er jeinem im Grunde mäßigen und einfachen Stil 
aufheftet. Stifter hat jeine Gleichnistunft überhaupt jehr früh durd)- 
genoffen; in den „tFeldblumen“ hat er bereits die lettten Blüten ab» 
gepflüdt; von da an findet er nur ganz fparjam eine. So war das 
Schwärmen in Jean Pauls Gleihniffen mehr wie ein Fieber, das 
Stifters abjolut nicht verwandtes Wejen bald überwinden mufte. 
Es entftand in jenem Sommer, wo der Student auf dem Sopha 
liegend und Tabak jhmaucdhend mit feinem Lieblingsdichter „Teite der 
fügen Brote“ feierte (wie Sean Paul jagen würde). Er verfchlang ihn 
im wirren Phantafieraufch, nicht nüchtern refleftierend; und nachdem 
er den Raufch ausgeträunt, jchwirrten immer noc) in feiner Bhan- 
tafie jene Sean Paulfchen Bilder herum und mußten fich цию 
fürlich im „Condor* und in den „wFeldblumen“ niederlaffen. Nachdem 
jid) aber jeine Phantafie wieder beruhigt und fic) jelbft wieder де. 
ins hatte, drang fein eigenes flared, Иез Wejen durd, und 
ihon im „Hochmald“ finden wir faum eine Jean Paulfche Schnörfel 
mehr. Die Sprache Ш ruhiger, zufammenhängender und objeftiver, 
und zum erften Male wird er fich hier feiner dicjterijdjen Eigenart 
bewußt. Cs Ш auch hier jtiliftiich zu verbinden, wie all die Auklänge 
an ean Paul in den Spradton umnjeres Dichters herüberdrangen. 
Es ijt jedenfalls cin ganz unbewußter Niederjchlag aus den Höhen 
Sean Pauls. Stifter dadte wohl felbft am wenigften an jein 
Vorbild, als die entlehnten Bilder aus feiner Phantafie floffen. 
Merfwürdigerweife hat Stifter feine einzige Stelle Jean Pauls direft 
mwohlbehalten herübergenommien, fondern fie Ш bei ihm ganz nen, 
originell erlebt. Go hat er all die Jean Paulfchen Eindrüde in 
feiner Vorftellungswelt ganz jchöpferiid) wiedergeboren, ja manchmal 
viel reiner und ftimmender, als fie bei Sean Paul entftanden. 
Einige Beifpiele mögen illuftrieren, wie Stifter Jean Pauls Stil in 
jih aufnahm. 


sean Paul, „Heiperus“, 7. 61. Franz #048 doppelte Mundharmonifa hat 
ausgellungen: „Зое blidte in die ftille i earns Luft vor ihm, die vor мета 
Minuten mit hängenden Garten von Tönen, mit zerfließenden Quftichlöffern des 
menjdjliden Obrs, mit verfleinerten Himmeln erfüllt qewefen und die nun ba 
blieb 01$ nadtes, fdjwarges Feuerwerls-Geritft.” Bgl. Stifters „бер. 
blumen“, 750: Radjbem die Tangmufit ne iar „sc trat daher, wie де 
= Meijen durd) alle Simmer und durd) die Gruppen barin an, und als 
id) edientengimmer die Pulte nud Mefte der Symphonie, wie ein fahles 
HeucrwerlSgeriifte, antraf, hatte ich eine Art Schmerzempfindung, wie bei 
bem Anblide eines abgebrannten Haufes.” Das Bild ift bei Stifter bet weiten 
einfacher, anjdjaulidjer und plaftifdjer, da das Bauwerf und die Form ber Noten 
pulte dem Stangenwerl eines FeuerwerlSgeriiftes tatfählid in vielen Punkten 
gleicht. Diefe Brüde zu der Borftellung der verraufdten Symphonie als abge» 


Е. 
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brammtes Feuerwerk ijt Kerr hs bei Ke anf дед 
bie geftaltlofe, а | aud bab ofa’ iR cremate als Ih di“. — 
can Paul, 315, Piane en v— nur 6 Te de 
Biendhen rt $: der fatten помаенье Mlaufe 
wieder ins a gn diefen Sauber бей fie die ие Rad tt 
gaifen aus ihren Händen fliegen rats wal, Stent Feldblume 
109 ;„: Angela am Mavier: „und wenn hierbei ihre Finger über die Zaften 
gehen, .., umd die guten frommen Tine, wie goldene Vier en 
vier Händen fliegen und draußen die Нл А dareim fü mettert,.. 
„особей“, 57,4: „ag dem reichften, wi 
eyed von и: В. zu orem die ‚ni er 
ben brei Stanzen, die er berausgab en wir Irtheil 
fagen, dit das ift der Didjter.” — Km Paul, A 





es ijt Schade, daß man an gute feinen ne mi 
Havier ran лы т bas ane ; «Г. oer —- ines 
wollte wetten, jeder opf gebt m einer sangen u 
Не Gedanten а bie Erbe und bloß einige w КРАЕВ 
voll gedrudter laffet er in si Welt auslaufen. b 
„Feldblumen“, 120 ,: „Wir reden oft frundentang a miner 
cht dann. ein Thor nad) dem andern vor oo innern Bilderfaten va 
fe werden gegenfeitig mit Freude Durdjwandelt; ganze Wände voll qu 
und fhwärmen, und wenn dann plößlic ea od ii i В 
längit gehest, geträumt umd geliebt im eignen Innern —* — 
„Zitan“, Г. 112: „dann gin Pin inneres Ат voll 
ormen der geiftigen Antife auf,“ dazu о foblumen”, 109 yo 
ies unbegreiflid) überjhwengliche Lonber;, Beethoven, fid men at 
aufreift von feinem innern tobenden Univer ae und einen 
die Schöpfung gehen Та," — ebda, 10259: „ , eine ат 
und umgebeuer, hat fid in „meinem Mir a jebaut, und 1 
neuen yous Gott barinnen.” vgl. aw efe X 73 yo и. PB №. gue 
dorf” „allein er flop a e Ehore feiner Seele weit auf 
ben ven роте Bug eingeben“ — vgl. Jean Paul, „Heiperus“, 6. 90: „er 


1) 4) Bal. . nod) ,Hefperus”, 5. 68: „mern die и in 6 ng Mein 
aus diejen "Gippen .. wie Bienen aus Rofen ziehe 
47: „Worte, wie füße Bienen, flogen dann von je nee Dr 
„Siebentäs*, 12. 108; „ить ba jego aus einem nahen Garten Rufts 
bed Liedes: ‚Nicht für diefe Unterwelt | (hlingt fg ber Hreundjdaft Band ete." 
wie cine fdjfagenbde wth ht day aufflog.” — „Hlegeljahre*, 20. 82: „jo... 
fpielten die Tine wieder brüben auf den rohen. Höhen und gudten in ben 
vergoldeten Bögeln,“ — „Zitan“, IV. 874: „ме eg age eg” 
Schmetterlinge, wie fdjuldlofe Kinder unter dem m großen er 
„Орехи“, 5. 112; „.. worin Klotildens Töne wie verirrte Et finten tab um 
fteigend umperflogen,‘ — ee ‚ 20. 188; „Cherube bon Zönen, 
auf Flamnten flogen,” — ,Zitan”, IV. 876: „Aus dem Pringengarten flate 
terten Time bed die Adendftrahlen“ _ „Heiperus®, 7. 59: „als bie 
feifer flatterten” — „Siebentläg”, 11. 85: „> e entfernten Neujahrstöne flat- 
terten nod immer um mids” — трее fperus”, 8. 161: af fatterndes Getine 
ber Yolsharfen” — vgl. Stifter „ en {umen“, Tu BT BADEN 
Taubenfhwingen ое (diefe Mufif) fiegre ich i in i: баней Dies М 
nur eine einzige Variation von der bei Sean Pauls Kuna] 
Oualititenmifdung. — Sean Paul mig nad: „Jean Pa 
Verlag von Georg Reimer" — „Zitan” ausnahmsiweife aus: Зашфе 
Nationafliteratur, Band 182 und 183. Berlin: Stuttgart. 
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genieße Тай und fill und im Tempel feines Herzens fpiele bie Luft nur 
wie cin ungehört irrender Schmetterling in einer Rirdye —* — ebbda, 6. 137: 
„denn Mlotilde wid) täglich in ein dunkleres Heiligthbum feiner Geele 
uriid;“ — „Zitan®, I. 48: ,al8 wenn die Gottheit ber Liebe ein Erdbeben in 
einen innern Tempel fdhidte,* 
Feldblumen”, 443: Das Sdamroth auf den Wangen der Mädchen, 
gleihjam rothjeidene Vorhänge zieht die junge Geele pliglid) vor dem 
mden Auge über,” vgl, Jean Paul, „Heiperus“, 6. 142: Biltor findet 
Klotilden am Hofe blaffer als früher: „.. fo waren fonft ihre Wangen mehr 
ме Rofentnofpen, als aufgegangene abgebleidte Nojenblätter .. fie hatte 
irgend einen Kummer, .. ftatt Blutes fdhien die ftillere, gartere Seele durd 
den weißen Florvorbang zu bliden.” — ebbda, 5. 24: „und erhöhe ganz im 
Stillen — hinter ber Herabgelaffencn Gardine der Gefidtshaut — 
Komifdjes der Natur zu Romifdem der Яций." 

„eldblumen“, 47,5: „jene Wunder, bie in Wüften prangen, über Oceanen 
fcdhweben und den Gottesdienft ber Alpen feiern helfen.“ — vgl. Jean Paul, 
„Helperus“, 7. 148: „Der Frithgottesdienft ber Natur, ber im Stille befteht,“ 

„eldblumen“, 5547: „als jchon das Wbendroth .. im jungen Budengriin 
von Зацб zu Laub neben uns hbüpfte,* — Sean Paul, „Зо“, 649: 
„bern ich sche wohl, wie jest die holde Abendfonne von Goldzmweig gu Gold- 

eig niederbüpft.“ — „Hodwald“, 242 3: „Die Nachmittagsfonne . . fpann 
| 4 Ten Faden zwifchen den dunklen Tannengweigen herein, von 
ft zu {pringend,“ 
© Sonder“, 30:1: „und bie Lippen fchmolzgen heiß gufammen,“ — 
vgl. Jean Paul, , Titan”, IV. 278: „und wie Morgenröten zweier Welten 
{dmolgen ihre Lippen zufammen.”“ 

„Seldblumen“, 176 oq: „. . die Golbammer, bas Rothfehlden, Ме Haide- 
lerdje, dafi von ihr oft der ganze Himmel voll Rirdenmufil rb м — vgl. 
Sean Paul, „Siebenfäs“, 12. 131: „Natalie ftand außen auf bem Balfon 
wie cine überglänzte Seele .. und hing mit ihren großen Augen an ber Lend). 
tenden, erichütternden Welt — Rotunde voll Rirdengefang,” — ebba, 12. 82: 
„Baum, deffen Blätter und Zweige ein Chorpult ing Meow ejen waren.” 

» Gondor”, 16 49: „. „ fernablicgend von der friedlichen Sa feiner Kind» 
heit.“ — vgl. Sean Paul, PLA 8. 47: , Genius der Träume! ber bu 
burd) den nebligen Schlaf der Sterbliden trittft und vor ber einfamen in einen 
Leidjnam gefperrten Seele die glüdlihen Infeln der Kindheit heraufzieheft,“ 
— „Mappe“, 139 59: „.. das fernabliegende Land ber Kindheit.” 

„Hochmalb“, 30145: Der Nebel... ,filberne Ynfeln und Walbesftüde 
durcheinander wälzend,“ — vgl, „Mappe*, 146.5: „da bie Wollen fid) zer 
riffen баней. . und im dichten, weißen Ballen über den Wald hinauszogen, 
bie blaffen, goldenen Jnfeln des heitern Himmels,“ — vgl. Jean Paul, 
„Змеи“, II. 321: „Majeftätiih jdwammen durd bas Blau die filbernen 
Snfeln, die Wolfen,” 

„Heldblumen“, 101,,: „уча fteht neben dem Zintenfaffe eine 
Flafdhe Nufberger;” — vgl. Jean Paul, „Heiperus*, 7. 174: „I habe 
are a Flafdhe Burgunder aufgefiegelt und neben bie Dinten- 
flajche geftellt,” 

„elbblumen“, 61%; „Da famen mir allerlei Spintifirungen über fie: id) 
möchte fic einmal beten fehen; aber nicht in ber Rivde, wo fie bie Augen 
mit den Wimpern Та verhiillt, fondern wenn fie in ihrem Zimmer einfam 
Gott dankt ober um Abwendung eines entfeßlichen Wehes bittet; — ober id 
midjte fic in LicbeSfreude fdwarmen Pr еп ober im Scmerze das Auge auf- 
lagen — ober tanzen — ober eine Gebirgspartie maden — laden — ihren 

ogel fofen — cine feine Schwefter belehren; ober wenn fie Thee bietet; 
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wenn ihr etwas fe fomifd) erfcheint — und fo weiter — vif fo. _— 
vgl. Jean Paul, er en „Er dadjte immer, wie Gay ibe al tal 
Sigen lafjen — oder das Фатте фен eines Brudtte tell cre = iegtabre, 
ый einer Я фе — oder das Niederjehen im ein “ 
‚ 47: „О ber Liebliche! $4 fühlt е8 ordentlich, wie er Gott fi fi 
ai, at id) möcht ihn wol heimlich feben, wenn ет betete, und а wenn = 
er felber weinen müßte in einem großen @litd. 


Wie verwidelt der Prozeß der табов manchmal gewefen fein inag, 
zeige folgendes Beifpiel. „ Meas’, 19 4: „Aber. e8 waren = fen fein 
danken, wie Einem, der auf dem Atlas wandert eine Scjneeflode vor dem Gee 


te finft, die er nicht hafchen fann.” — Jn ber erft se testes be Be 
= igt: „Aber eS waren nur vorüberziehende cohen in Kanye die er nicht 
Ба! феи tonnte, wie etwa eine Schneeflode, bie ape bee 5. und vor dem 
Auge defjen vorüberfinkt, der auf dem Atlas wandert,“ — Der Musorad 
„vorüberziehende Gedanken, die er nicht hajden konnte“, if wahrjcheinlid 
Stifters Eigentum; denn vgl. in den zeitlid, früheren oie fumen“, 103 4: 
„da fommen mir dann Träume von gine nden Lüften .. und von ” taufend 


andern Dingen, bie erhajden a еше 
durd) die Seele aber b Pr 9 ei Ч saa Haste ift a 
Jean Paul angeregt: „Heiperus“, T. 45: Biltor befteig N 
jdjaut in die fdjneiende Winterlandichaft, „iu die weite von Schnee оби 
Nadıt — und alle Thränen a Herzens fielen und alle Gedanfen feiner 
Seele riefen: „jo fieht die Zukunft aus! So fdimmernd Имен die Breuden 
des Menfchen vom Himmel und zerfließen fchon unter dem Sinten!* Mit 
сете Sfunft verlegt er die Szene auf den Atlas. Bertram (а. a. ©, 

132) erflärt ме Stelle für homerijd) (oder biblijd); er bringt feinen andern 
Beweis dafür als fein Gefühl. 

So ift das Verhältnis von Stifters Stil zu dem der Romantier = 
dahin zu formulieren, daß e8 fic) 1651004 auf Jean Paul Бека — 
und nur ganz furz auf dem Gebiete des Gleichniffes bis zum „Dod)« 
wald" fid) verfolgen läßt. Es wurde aud) einmal die Anficht aus» 

geiprochen, daß die Romantik nur mittelbar auf dem Wege der zeit 
ев Literatur Stifter zulam, Diefe Meinung ift wohl durd 
die oben angeführten Beijpicle gründlic, widerlegt. Sie zeigen vere 
mehr, wie direft Stifters Phantafie im ean ep Geifte 

ging, folange natürlich eine Beeinfluffung überhau upt feftzuftellen it 

Die Betrachtung lenfe hier vor allem jenem tilmittel zu, das 
uns im Kleinen die ganze Phyfiognomie eines Stils Zug um Zug 
enthält und am zmeifellofeften wiedererfennen läßt: dem Epitheton. 

Es ijt der Probierjtein einer jeden Perjönlichkeit, ja jogar ganzer 
Dichtergenerationen. R. Mt. Meyer nennt das Epitheton in feiner 
Stilijtif den lichte und lebenfprühenden Begriff. Зи der Tat jpricht 
aud) aus dem Epitheton in Stifter Proja feine ganze sten 
lität. Sein durdaus epifches, behäbiges, mit der oft pedantijdjes 

Wejen ift in den zufammengefesten Bau feiner Eigenichaftswörter ae 
gewacdjen, um fo mehr, als fie in jeiner Sprache zur jten, 
üppigften Blüte gediehen find; meift zwei, Тебе oft drei, ja and) vier 
und mehr, teils affpndetifch, teils dur „und“ verfoppelt, — je 


au 
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nachdem с8 der Nhythmus des Sages heifcht — find dem Begiehungs- 
worte vorgejpannt. €8 erjcheint darum fo reichlich und oft zu Haufen, 
weil es die ganze jchildernde, bejchreibende Charafteriftif des Erzählers 
fchleppen muß. Зи ihm ruht nicht jelten der Schhwerpunft der An- 
fchaulichkeit des dargeftellten Gegenftandes. Daher fommt es, dag 
bieje Epitheta nicht aus dem momentanen Zufammenhang heraus 
entjprofjen find; fie beleuchten aud) nicht ein perjünliches Verhältnis 
des Dichters „im Lichte feines Temperaments": ihr Grundgug ift 
vielmehr ftarf und rein epifch, typifch darafterifierend. Sie 
find aljo bejdjretbende Schmucdwörter, wie die Homerijden. Dian 
möchte fajt jagen, Stifter ijt in feinem Epitheton ftets Naturhiftorifer 
im weiteften Sinne 58 Wortes. Sie haben feine plößlidye, auf: 
feıchtende, zeitlich jchillernde Farbe; fie find rein typifierend. Der 
äußeren Struftur nad) ijt fein Epitheton faft durchwegs zufammen- 
gejebt. Er verfteht es nicht, wie die Yungdentiden durch einfache 
Beimörter padend zu zeichnen. Die Compofita find oft recht jchwer- 
fällig, fünftlic) zufammengedrängt und bringen eben in Stifters Stil 
jenen rubig-würdigen Erzählerton hinein. 

Nichts weniger ald romantische, Yean Bauljcde Elemente Lajjen 
jid) nun in Stifter Epitheton entdeden, wie es etwa Bertram ver- 
мов Bielmebr fann man Quellen aus dem alten, ehrwiürdigen 
Strome der Homerifchen Epen herüberleiten. Homer mag jdjon den 
Dichter während der Schulzeit ins Kremsmünfter Пат gefeffelt und 
begeijtert haben. „Habe icy in der lateinischen Schule in der Benedil- 
tiner-Wbtet nicht dem erjten Preis erhalten? Muß ich daher nicht 
tüchtig Zateinijch gelernt haben? und and) Griechiich?" fagt er in 
den „Nachfommenjchaften“. За er mag eS jelbft verficcht haben, 
fic) darin зи üben, „bis der Bers leicht und jchön flog und tiefe 
Gejtaltung hatte wie bei Homeros”, wie er felbjt in eben diefer Er- 
zählung (139) berichtet. fener rüjonierende Derzenserguß aber in 
dem lesten Auflage in „Wien und die Wiener” (erichienen 1844), 
eines der frühen Dokumente in der Beit der dichterifchen Produk: 
tion, weiht uns überrajchend flar in fein begeijtertes, inniges ег» 
hältnis zur Antike ein; er zieht über die damals zeitgemäßen litera: 
rischen Salons her und beklagt e3 aus tiefiter Seele, daß man in 
feinem einzigen mit tiefem, ernftem Kunftjireben zu den alten Klaffitern 
cer „Wien und die Wiener”, 24619: „Aber meines Wiffens exiftiert 

in einziger foldjer Salon, und mur der eine oder der andere ein- 
jame Mann trägt ПФ mit feinem Sophofles, Ajchylus und Homer, 
GS ijt eine Sünde, die zum Himmel fchreit, ich will nicht jagen, daf 
nicht jogenannte Gebildete, jondern daß nicht einmal Scriftteller, ja 
Dichter im Stande find, eine Zeile im alten Griechischen zu lejen — 
die einzige Sprache, in der die einzigiten Produfte gejchrieben find, 
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die jo weit über Alles hinausgehen, was unjere Zeit producier 
welchen Producten alle fpäteren ang wen rete fonbders 
die weichere Odyfjece jchien feinem Her u riefe, 
rien 41. re oat ae \ En — pegs ne a 
n ich gegen Homer, deffen DOdyffeus eben gelejen —ja 
das heißt dichten.” Natürlich zum „Witifo* ПН er fid bab ber 
„unglaublichen Kraft und Gewalt Homers", „Leien Sie ete" ' rät 
er feinem Freunde Фефеной, „Woijens Tberjekung des jeus, 
обо holperig und dem SOriginale weit nachftehend, — [ 
Werf aud) in diefer Geftalt То groß, daß alle neueren Didier ich 
davor beftehen finnen. Die Alten hießen ihn aud) darum den 
göttlichen Homer.“ Wenn aud) diefe legteren Äußerungen ей in nail 
jpäteren, reiferen Jahre (1853) fallen, jo find fie dod) und 
wenn fie einer ай in dem nahenden Alter pliglic) aufbre 
Begeifterung für Homer entjtrömt fein jollten. Der Umgang mit 
alten Griechen war ftets vorhanden; Auguft Sauer meint, er 
vielleicht um das Jahr 1843 herum am ftärfften gemefen. Dost 
fommt nod das äußere Moment, daß er als Hofmeijter und Зи» 
ftruftor wohl aud) aus dem Homer dem Schüler vortragen und er» 
flären mußte. Später wurde diejes Verhältnis zu den alten Griechen 
veredelt und vertieft. Übrigens gefteht er jelbft mit einer apodittijde 
Beftimmtheit den Einfluß der alten Griechen auf fic) zu: Er 
1856 an Hedenaft von einem Briefe eines Fremden, der der tae 
lerijchen Form feiner jpäteren Arbeiten „den emtjchiedenften Bo 
gab und jagte, daß die „Bunten Steine" antik jeien; „namentlich | 
fie mit rey ars "Klarheit und Einfachheit gejchrieben. En в _ 
nun in der That fo ijt, daß meine Kunftbildung auf der grie | 
фИфен Яций Hauptfählih ruht, fo war mir diejes Urteil = 
ebenjo auffallend als 28 mich frente. Seit Jahren war es mir nicht 
jo gegönnt, über meinen Liebling Homer und Achylos ou 
plaudern, wie in diefen 2 Tagen.“ XVII. 1745. 8 ihm endlich | 
ein findlid) erjehnter Wunjch erfüllt wurde und er in riet das | 
у 
| 








Meer fehen durfte, jchreibt er an einen Umtsgenofien: „Ih bin 
plözlich reich geworden, und ich habe eine a Sehnjucht 
erhalten, das „ewige Meer" = Homer jagt) nie mehr ganz aus 
den Augen zu verlieren.“ XVII, 22753, 236 59. — Die Folge diejer 
Жене war die geiftige Anregung, daß er allen Ernjtes ein «(hr В 
ipiel ,Maufifaa” jdreiben wollte. „Зи Homers Odyfjeus,” jchrei | 
er an feine Freundin Lonije von Eichendorff, ,tinnen Sie gleich 

Anfang den Stoff lejen.“*) Ähnlich fühlte fid) ja auch Goethe, ale 

1 N) verfiert war und ihn analyfieren b 

) Wie Be: in © met rf § ba ay сы, 


| 
zeigt: Briefe ent), IL 345. — Bgl. aud) die Bejchrei 
tm ,, Radjfommer”, II. 106: te S atten wie ых Sande hoben den jamftert | 
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er in dem „Wundergarten“ zu Palermo unter Orangen- und Eitronen: 
(auben wandelte, im dichterijden TZraume nad) der nel der Phänken 
verjegt, jo daß er jich einen Homer kaufte und fic) ihm der Naufifaa- 
Stoff als liebliche Tragödie aufdringte. +) 

‚Die Stifterfhe Kunft ruht або auf breiter, Helfenifcher, ja 
фени Homerifcher Bafis. Der Hintergrund feines Wejens über- 
haupt Ш rein epijd, und Wilhem Koh пи in feinem jonft 
grundlegenden Buche über Stifter das Urteil unmöglid auf den 
allgemeinen Umfang beziehen, wenn er jagt, Stifter fet im Grunde 
jeines Wejens (yrijd) gejtimmt (was er in feinem Buche über Martin 
Greif wiederholt). Wenn eben in der früheften Zeit der hohe, epiiche 
Ton nicht jo breit hervordringt, jo darf man das Belenntnis des 
Helden im „Nahjommer* fpreden laffen: „Die Alten, die ich einft 
zu verftehen geglaubt, famen mir dod) jet anders vor als früher." 
„Nadjjommer*, П. 40 f.*): Stifter machte abjolut feinen Wandel vom 
romantischen Stil zum Elafjifch-epiichen durch, fondern das epijde 
Gut, das fih von Natur aus vorfand, wurde verfeinert, geläutert 
und gedieh dann aus vollfter Kunftüiberzeugung zu einer bewuften 
Reife. — Einige formelhafte Ausdrüde zeigen ganz intenfiv Homerijche 
tyarbe: 

„Narrenburg“, 54,5: „ein edles Geflecht weißer, jchlaufer Säulen." — 
„Narrenburg“, 23,: „Зотетй fam das Aa HH und feidjtfertige (Hes 
ihleht der Ziegen und Böde von allen Fleden und Farben,” — ,, Brigitta”, 
24917: „und das Sefchlecht jener fdjinen zottigen Hunde war neben ihnen,“ 
pal. Somer, ЗНаз, 19. 30: „делай (Patroflos) оси’ id) jelber hiniweg- 
zuicheucen die Fliegen, deren Gefdledt ranbgierig erjdlagene Männer бет» 
zehret.” — „Wien und die Wiener“, 173,,: „Das verfdjiedenartigfte Gejdmeide 
pom Diamantdiademe an .. 618 zu dem Gefdledte der Ringe,” — ebda 233: 
„baneben bas Gefdjlecht der Оби” — „Но“, 1.2: „höher hinauf das Reid) 
ber Tannen und des ganzen Gefdledtes der Nadelhölger" — „Hocdhwald“, 
305 5: „Die Fidtengefdledter’ — „Steine“, 44 1: ,umd das Зо der 
Gebijde” — „Wien und die Wiener”, 138 „,: Schilderung der Zrödellammer: 
all das Kleinere Volk der Lichtpugen, Sceeren, Beicläge ..” vgl. Homer, 
ins, 2. 460: „und das Boll langhalfiger Schwäne" — „Zännling“, 272 ,,: 
„dann fteht die einjame, verfaffene ee | von Strünfen dahin,” — 
„Rarrenburg”, 6249: Aud) war jene wimmelnde Bevöllerung von Kreugen 


Giang der Bruft, und dann waren Gewander bis an bie Аве час 5% 
badjte an Naufilaa, wie fie an ber Pforte des goldenen Saales ftand, und zu 
Dbduffeus die Worte fagte: ,Frembdling, wenn bu in bein Land fümmit, fo ge 
Denfe meiner.‘ 

1) Goethes Werke, 31. Band. Weimar 1904. ©, 106 und 201. 

3) Hier heißt сё weiter: „Ich trug GHomeros 36108 Sophofles Thuli- 
bibes faft auf allen Wanderungen mit mir, Um fie zu verftehen, nahm id) alle 
Ифет Spradjwerke, die mir empfohlen waren, vor, und lernte mit ihnen.“ — 


tied) 
аби jet no), daf Stifter im bem mit Aprent fertiggeftellten, aber nicht де» 
я Refebud) „die aus dem Griedifden und Latetnifdyen genommenen Vee 


flandtheile bejorgen und größtentheifs felbft iberfegen” mußte. Briefe XVIIL 10 ,,. 
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Yan 1813 et 14, le glorieux dévouement de la Prusse a excité toutes les 
рых haineuses, et la mauvaise conscience de plusieurs Souverains les 
it eroire qu'il n'y a de salut pour enx qu’antant qu’ils réussissent A 
intriguer contre la Prusse. Ad; mit dem Fall Napoleons find feine Grund» 
Табе leider nicht mit ber Wurzel ausgeriffen, reicjlic) haben fie gemudert und 
wer weiß, ob mit diejem Rricge alles gereinigt wird. Mit Freuden finnen Ew. 
Durdjlaucht wohl denfen babe 14 die Dötails diefes legten großen Sieges er» 
ren, und preije die glüdlicd die dafür fiegreid, gefallen find, allein man fann 
feiner Freude ohne ме Ahndung Schwer faftender Zulunft jest hingeben — 
und diefe Ahndung fann ich auch jewt nicht aus der Bruft verbannen, und finde 
einzig Зтой in dem Gedanken, daß Alles Alles Ardifdye ja nur Erziehung nnd 
Uebergang zu dem Ewigen und Bleibenden ijt. Ich wünfdte jehr, ich hätte das 
Std haben finnen Sie, Gnadighte Thenerfte Fürftin, diefen Gommer zu fehen, 
Mid) fiber den Magnetismus wäre es mir unendlid wichtig gewejen mit Fonen 
a und hnen die bedeutenden Erjcheinungen mittheilen zu dürfen, bie ich 
ter gefehen бабе. ES ift in dem fogenannten Mesmerisnus vieles als Anwendung 
auf die Staats Einrichtung wohl unausführbar, allein eS ijt ein großer бра 
das rigentlicd; einzige große Heilmittel als die göttliche Kraft zu denfen die von 
Фон ausftrömend durd) das Imiverjum gebt. Die Erläuterungen im 2ten Band 
jdjeinen mir außerordentlich Schön und и. Ach habe Selegenheit gehabt cine 
Be Schlafende beinahe täglich und auf das vertraulichite zu fehen und ich 
ann Jhnen, Gnadigite Fiirftin, bethewern daß fid) nie geahndete Wunder in 
biefem — id) muß ibm fo nennen — heiligen Buftand vor mir offenbart haben, 
3 möchte ibn mit feinem als mit dem eines feeliqg in Gott fterbenden Menfdjen 
vergleichen.” 

Berlin, 25. März 1820: „Mon mari ne va nulle part le soir, sinon chez 
Madame la Princesse Louise, de sorte qu'il est le plus souvent des notres, 
Les &venemens?) n'ont alteré en rien son humeur, Votre Altesse qui le 
eonnnit sait qu'il a peutétre moins que qui que се soit la soif d'une 
influence générale, il veut le bien pour le bien et est content pourva 
и’ se fasse. Son véritable gout et son naturel le portent infiniment plus 

une vie contemplative et А des études particuliéres. Il a repria toutes 
les sciences et ce fut une des premieres choses qu'il dit apr&s l’evénement 
du 31 Decembre: Nun wird man dod) wieder etwas fir fid) than fünnen.“ 


Unter den Briefen finden fid) nod) zwei Gedichte Rarolinens 
von Humboldt, „Erinnerung an Sorrento 1827", abgedrudt bei 
Perk, Leben Steins 6, 697, und das folgende, nod) unbelannte auf 
ee. Madonna im Rojenhag (vgl. ihre Briefe an Nennenfampiy, 
©. 152): 


1) Gemeint ift bas zweibändige, Berlin 1815 erfchienene Werl „Mesmerismus 
oder Syftem der Wecjjelwirkung, Theorie und Anwendung des tieriichen Magnes 
ИЗ als bie allgemeine Heillunde zur Erhaltung des Menfdjen” von Mesmer 
mit Erläuterungen von Wolfart, Über Karolinens Auffaffung von Wolfarts 
Magnetijdjen Kuren und ihre Erfahruugen auf diefem Gebiete orientieren eine 
za ungedrudte Briefe von ihre an Welder aus den Monaten Juni, Зий und 

er 1815; vgl. aud) Varnhagen, Denfmwirdigfeiten des eigenen Lebens 3 
94. 

2) Seine zu Neujahr erfolgte Entlaffung aus dem Staatsbienft; vgl. barüber 
Gud) Korolinens Brief an Welder vom 22. Запиат in ben Neuen Briefen von 
Karoline von Humboldt ©. 77 und Gabriele von Bülow ©. 172, 174, 
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Sonett, 


Bei Betrachtung des Bildes von Fr. Francia, im der Я. Gallerie 
ae bie Anbetung der Mutter Gottes vor dem Bejus Kinde barefeet 


2. 
Der Friede Gottes ift herabgefloffen, 
Es athmet die Natur in hoher Feier, 
Der en ift der Зи dunkler Schleier, 
in Rofengarten rings ber Erb’ entjproßen, 


— Eud), des Heiles feelige Genoffen, 
ertilgt ijt nun ber Sünde nagend Feuer, 
Gebohren uns ber göttliche Befreier, 

Der Gnade Quell in Ewigleit erjchloffen. 


So fpricht, nachdem Jahrhunderte entrollten, 
Dein Innres mich, Du frommer Künftler, an! 
So fühltet Du’s, und Яций und Leben zollten 


Dir Kraft mit der Du fchritteit himmelan. 
© [ав and) mid, Maria! niederfinfen, 
Am Born des ew’gen Lebens mit Dir trinken! 


Heine im Dienfte der „Idee”., 
Bon Ewald N. Boude (Ann Arbor, Michigan). 
Schluß.) 


4. Die Yoee als Lebensaufgabe und Forderung der Zeit. 


Mit der eben angeführten Definition erreichen wir die legte 
und юное Phaje in der Abwandlung des beenbegriffes: die 
Beziehung auf die aktuellen Fragen und Probleme des Tages. Ob: 
wohl auch ме Funktion ber Зе in Hegels Schema berüdjichtigt 
war, jo trat fie 509, wie fdjon oben bemerkt, bei dem Meeifter felbjt 
ganz in den Hintergrund. Wenn Heine або solchen Nachdrud auf die 
revolutionäre, vorwärtstreibende Macht der dee legt und auf die Din- 
gabe au die großen Aufgaben der Gegenwart, fo genügt der Hinweis 
auf Hegel nicht zur Erklärung diefer Tendenz. Vielmehr jcheint hier 
ein Fichteihes Element nachzuwirfen, und es ijt notwendig, auf 
biefen Punkt зциафИ etwas näher einzugehen, 

Зи feinen Vorlefungen über die „Grundzüge des gegenwärtigen 
Beitalter8" lehrt Fichte, daß die reine Tütigfeit als Selbjtzwed den 
eigentlichen Kern des Dafeins bilde. Das deal als Trieblrajt und 
Willensmotiv erzeugt die Wirklichkeit, Nun läßt fie) aber eine joldye 


1) Bgl. oben ©. 116 ff. 
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intereffelofe Tätigfeit nur durd) Entäußerung des’ empirischen 398 
erreichen; eine würdige Aufgabe faun nur aus der Beftimuumg des 
Dienjchengeichledhts, aus den Bedürfniffen der Gattung entipringen, 
und es Ш die Pflicht jedes einzelnen, feine Tätigkeit in den Dienjt 
der Gattung und ihrer Aufgaben zu ftellen. Dieje Aufgaben und 
Biele nun nennt Fichte and „Sdeen*, während „die dee" bei 
ihm die fittlidje Weltordnung oder die Gattungsvernunft bedeutet. 
Die Unterordnung unter dieje dee, das Leben und Handeln im 
Dienfte der dee ijt der Kardinalpumft in Fichtes Фи. — Aweierlei 
ijt aljo charafterijtijd) für dieje Lehre: einerfeits die Vorftelliimg der 
Zätigfeit als Selbjizwed, anderjeits die Begeifterung für das Ganze, 
für die große Aufgabe, die Зее. Beide Begriffe führen gu der gleichen 
praftijden Folgerung: der träge Egoijt lebt nur feiner ФИ» 
fultur, der Ginnlidjfeit, während der Held fich für die Зее opfert; 
in der eminenten Perjdinlicfeit wird die Ddce zur lebendigen Flamme, 
welche ihr ‚individuelles Leben bejtimmt und anfzehrt. 

Die Übereinftimmung diejer Lehren mit Hetnes Anjdauungen — 
innerhalb bejtimmter Grenzen — ijt augenfällig. Freilich mangelt 
Heine volljtändig der fittlihe Ernjt und geifiige Adel jenes Philo- 
jophen; was bei Fichte jtrenge Denfarbeit und feelijdes Bedürfnis, 
ijt bei Heine das Werk der fret jpielenden Phantafie, ein Moment 

* fenrigfter Empfindung, der zufolge der Souveränität des romantifden 
348 fofort in fein Gegenteil umjchlagen fann. Aber wenn fic) der 
ichöpferifche Augenblid cinftellt und den Dichter die Begeifterung er- 
faßt, der „eroico furore”, der nur in der jelbjtlojen Hingabe an 
eine erhabene Pflicht feine Befriedigung findet, dann glauben wir einen 
Machhall jener gewaltigen Meden zu vernehmen, mit denen der große 
SFYbeologe cinft die Nation zum Handeln entflammt hatte, 

Deines perjinliches Verhältnis zu Fichte Ш etwa ähnlich zu 
beurteilen, wie feine Abhängigfeit von Hegel. Theoretijch füihlte das 
Kind der Welt feine Neigung zu dem rigorofeften aller Sittenlehrer 
und er bezeichnet den tranizendentalen Зума тие Fictes geradezu 
al8 einen „der foloffalfien Spertümer, die jemals der menjchlidye Фей 
ausgehedt" (4, 276). Dagegen zollt er gemwijjen Eigenjchaften diejes 
Mannes, feiner ftählernen Willenstraft und dem fühnen ие jeiner 
Gedanken unbedingte Anerkennung und Bewunderung. „Die Geifter 
find nod) aufgeregt von den Gedanken, die durd Fichte laut geworden, 
und unberedyenbar ijt die Nachwirkung feines Wortes, Wenn auch 
der ganze Zranizendentalidealisinus ein S¥rrtum war, jo lebte doch in 
den бе феи Schriften eine ftolze Unabhängigkeit, eine Freiheitsttebe, 
eine Mannesmwürde, die bejonders auf die Сидеть einen heilfamen 
Einfluß übte” (4, 265). Fidjte wird mit einer glüdlichen Wendung 
„der Napoleon der Philojophie” genannt, denn beide „repräjentieren 
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"das große, unerbittlidje 34, bei welchem Gedanfe und Tat eins 
find, und die folofjalen Gebäude, weldje beide zu fonftruieren willen, 
zeugen von einem folofjalen Willen” (4, 264)1), Einen Hau Fichte 
ichen Geiftes verfpürte Heine, als er den Predigten Sdleie 
zubörte; er fchreibt in den „Briefen aus Berlin’: „39 finde mid 
im beffern Sinne dadurch erbaut, erfräftigt, und wie durdy Stadele 
worte aufgegeißelt vom weidjen Pflaumenbette des jchlaffen Indiffer 
rentismus, Diejer Mann braudt nur das jchwarze Rirdengewand 
abzuwerfen, und er fteht da als Priejter der Wahrheit" (7,578). 

Фе Fichteiche Pathos, im Bunde mit der Überzeugung von 
der Madyt gejchichtlicher Sydeen, macht e8 begreiflid, warum der 
Ausdrud „Зее“ bei Heine einen befonderen Bollflang gewinnt, 
wenn aftuelle Fragen im Spiele find. „Зее“ heißt dann foviel wie 
„Зе: und Lebensaufgabe*., Was fid) era jelbft unter der Зее 
jeınes Lebens vorftellt und wie er diejelbe zu verwirklichen juchte, — 
darüber lafjen feine Schriften feinen Zweifel, Schon nad jeinem 
Weggang von Berlin glaubt er den Leitjtern feines Lebens im Nebel 
der Zukunft zu erfennen, Er verweift in einem Briefe an Ludwig 
Robert auf feine einft zu jchreibenden Befenntniffe, in denen zu lejen 
fein wird, „wie mein ganzes trübes, drangvolles Leben in das Um: 
eigenmüßigite, in die Зее übergeht“ (Br. 19, 178). Auch die Schriften 
ber nächjten Yahre enthalten mandhe Anfpielungen anf Ме Frage 
(vor allen das Bud) Le Grand), aber erft jeit 1827 entwicdelt fid 
eine Art Programm, in weldjem der Dichter feiner eigenen Zukunft 
Nichtung und Riel vorjchreibt. Die engliichen Fragmente, von denen 
einzelne Abfchnitte jeit 1827 in den Politijdjen Annalen erjdienen, 
beginnen und jchließen mit einem Hymnus auf die frreibeit, „eine 
neue Religion, die Religion unferer Zeit". Von der „dee der neuen 
Beit” ift in den Aufjägen des GYahres wiederholt die Rede, und es 
ijt bezeichnend, daß Heine, der Reprijentant der revolutionären Epodhe, 
die hiftorische Bedeutung von Goethes Werther viel weniger in 
der piychologifchen Darjtellung der Liebestragödie und jeelifchen Zer- 
rüttung des Helden erbliden möchte, als in dem fogialen Motiv. 
Gemeint Ш „die Erzählung, wie der junge Werther aus ber hod- 
adeligen Gejelljdaft Höflichjt hinausgewiejen wird, Wäre der ‚Werther‘ 


1) Rod) weiter ift diefe Parallele ausgeführt in der ger au Raht- 
dorf fiber den Adel“, wo Heine von dem Gedanken ausgeht, daß die deutfdje 
Philofophie nichts anderes fet ,als der Traum der franzöfifchen Revolution ... 
um bie Kritif der reinen Vernunft fammelten fia unfere оо феи Zalobiner, 
die nichts gelten Певеп, alS was jener Mritif ftandbielt, Rant war unjer обе» 
pierre. — Nachher fam Fichte mit feinem 34, der Napoleon der aN ophie... 
unter Scelling erhielt die Vergangenheit mit ihren traditionellen сеет 
wieder истениние, fogar Entfchädigung ... bis Hegel, der Orleans der 
Philofophie, ein neues Regiment begründete oder vielmeby ordnete . . .” (7,281). 


— 
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in umjeren Tagen erjdienen, jo hätte diefe Partie des Buches weit 
bedeutjamer die Gemüter aufgeregt alS der ganze Piftolenfnalleffett” 
(7, 226). Heine geht fogar joweit, Goethes Werther als eines der 
erjten Werke zu bezeichnen, in denen die „dee der Menfdengleidheit” 
hervortritt — cine etwas gewaltiame Berriidung der gefchichtlichen 
Perjpeftive 1). 

Als der eigentlihe locus classicus der Formulierung von 
Heines Lebensprogramm Lafjen пФ die Kapitel 29—31 der „Reife 
von München nad) Genua“ anjehen. Wir heben nur einige Stellen 
heraus. nee Zeit hat ihre er und durd die Lijung derjelben 
rüct die Menfchheit weiter... Was Ш aber dieje große Aufgabe 
unferer Zeit? ES Ш die Emanzipation. Nicht bloß die der Frlander, 
Griechen, Frankfurter Fuden, wejtindijden Schwarzen und dergleichen 
gedrücten Bolfes, fondern cS ijt die Emanzipation der ganzen Welt, 
abfonderlich Europas, das mündig geworden ift und fid) jet losreift 
von dem eifernen Gängelbande der Bevorrechteten, der Ariftofratie .. . 
Syede Zeit glaubt, ihr Kampf fei vor allen der widhtigfte, diejes ijt 
der eigentliche Glaube der Zeit, in diefem lebt fie und ftirbt fie, 
und auch wir wollen leben und fterben in diejer Freiheitsreligion, 
bie vielleicht mehr den Namen Religion verdient als das hohle, aus: 
geftorbene Seelengejpenft, bas wir noch jo zu benennen pflegen — 
unjer heiliger Kampf dünft uns der Wichtigfte, wofür jemals auf 
diejer Erde gekämpft worden...” (3, 275 f.). 

Diefer Hauptftelle reihen fid) andere Äußerungen aus der Vor- 
parijer Beit an, in denen unter der herrjchenden Зее die gleide 
Bewegung verftanden wird: der Kampf gegen die privilegierten Klaffen, 
gegen Abel und Priefter, die Erwedung des Volkes aus dem Zujtand 
der Unmiündigfeit und die Gründung einer Religion der Vernunft 
und Freiheit. Erft feit 1831 erfährt diefe Formel eine Erweiterung; 


1) An die von Heine angezogene Stelle im Werther Шафи fi) die bee 
rühmte Disfuffion gwifdjen Borthe und Napoleon über die Frage, ob ber 
Dichter weife daran tat, zur Motivierung von Werther Gemütszuftand außer 
ber Liebestragödie auc) verletstes Ehrgefühl ins Spiel zu bringen. Napoleon 
tabelte befanntfich diefe Bermifhung der Motive, während Goethe fem Ber- 
fahren mit Redjt verteidigte. ES liegt eine merfwiirdige Sronie darin, daß Heine 
ier weit radifaler denkt, al3 Napoleon jet bf „das Sinnbild der fiegenden 

olfsgewalt”, ber Mann der Зее, der aber gleichwohl ций und Bolitil ges 
trennt еп wollte. — Was Heines Anterpretation betrifft, fo wirft fie 
ein grelles Licht auf den geiftigen Abftand zwifchen den Generationen von 1770 
und 1830. ES ift der gleiche Abftand, den Heine an der oben (©. 180) ange- 
führten Stelle als Gegenjat zwischen der Фин ее des 18. und der Revolutionse 
idee des 19. Jahrhunderts charalterifiert. — Der große Beitroman, in dem der 
geb gegen die privilegierte Safe wenigftens teilweife den Hebel des tragriden 
omflifts bildet und einer politifden Werthernatur viel zu Schaffen macht, entitand 
erft ein Menfchenalter fpäter: Friedrid) Spielhagens ,,Problematijde Naturen“. 

Eubhorion. XVI. 90 
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— ehe wir 16504 hierauf eingehen, ijt е8 nötig, den Sufammenhang 
zwijchen Heines Überjiedlung nad Fraufreid) und feinen poli- 
tijden Theorien ins Auge zu fafjen. Denn es befteht fein Zweifel 
daß Ши vor allem das Bewußtjein einer wichtigen Miffion über den 
Rhein trieb, und daß die Yoeen der Zeit fomit beftimmend für fein 
ganzes Lebensichicdjal wurden. Фен Фано war allerdings das Land 
der deen, ja jeder Deutiche war gleidjam eine fleiichgewordene 
„sdee, aber wo blieb die Tat? Und wie war с8 möglich, aud mur 
die Зе felbft zu verfedjten, auger in der zahmijten bart um 
in der forgfältigften Verhüllung? Frankreich war das Land der ver: 
wirklidjten Ideen und Paris der Ort, an dem (4 der Dichter feim 
Mijjion am ungejtörteften und erfolgreichften widmen fonnte. = 

Nod ehe fic) Heine über feine Lebensaufgabe im Haren war, 
fühlte er den geheimmisvollen Zug zu dem et yg Mittel 
punft der nenen Freiheitsreligion. „Эжен Herbit," jchreibt er im 
Mai 1823, „hoffe ich in Paris zu fein. Sch gedente viele Fabre 
dort gu bleiben, ... und für Verbreitung der deutjchen Literatur, die 
jet im Frankreich Wurzel fast, tätig zu fein” (Br. 19, 100), 
Nachdem fid) in den nädjiten Fahren die literarijchen Ziele zu рой» 
tijden und fogialen erweitert haben, richtet fic) fein Blic immer 
fehnender nad) dem „Mutterboden der modernen Gefelljdafi*. Die 
„Engliichen Fragmente“ jchliegen mit dem Sag: „Die Franzojen 
find... das angerlejene Volf der neuen Religion, in ihrer Sprache find 
die erften Evangelien und Dogmen verzeichnet, Paris ift das neue 
Sernjalem, und der Rhein ift der Yordan, der das geweihte Land der 
Freiheit trennt von dem Lande der Philifter“ (3, 501). Die Yulir 
tage des Yahres 1830 bringen die Entidjcidung. „59 träume jede 
Nacht, id) pace meinen Koffer und reife nad) Paris, um frijde Luft 
zu Ichöpfen, gang den heiligen Gefühlen meiner neuen Ногой mic 
hinzugeben und vielleicht als Priejter derjelben die legten Weihen zu 
empfangen“ or 20, 226). Wud) in fpäteren Jahren, als fein 
freudiger Optimismus allmählicy einer Entniidjterung und refignierten 
Stimmung weidt, fann er fid) nicht von feinem Glauben an die 
Miffion Frankreichs trennen und fühlt fic) ergriffen von dem „furor 
francese”, 

Heines Sehnfudt nach Paris hatte aljo einen tiefen Grund: er 
fühlte fid) in Sympathie mit den Frangofen, joweit её fi) um ро 
tifche und Тома Probleme und um Verftaudesdinge handelte. Die 
frangbfijde SYdeologie war nicht fo abftraft und phlegmatifch wie die 
deitiche; der Künftler und Stimmungsvirtuoje fand hier die geeignete 
Atmojphäre für feine Ydeen und Pläne, Aber Paris war für Heine 
mehr als die Hauptftadt Frankreichs — e8 war der Mittelpunft der 
enropäiichen Kultur und die Hochburg des Kosmopolitismus. 
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Bon hier aus fonnten am erften europadijde Weltintereffen ver- 
fochten werden. Deshalb erjchien ihm Paris als das natürliche 
Zentrum jeiner Zätigfeit, nicht weil er 1 als Frangoje fühlte oder 
gebärden wollte, Nad) Paris möchte er 1826 reifen, um dort „ein 
europätjches Buch zu jchreiben.... die Aufgabe ijt, nur folche Yuter- 
ejfen zu berühren, die allgemein enropiijd find” (Br. 19, 427), 
Wir treffen damit auf eine weitere Eigenjchaft feines Goeenbe- 
griffs: die internationale Färbung desjelben. Daraus erklärt fid, daß 
Heines Forderungen стене etwas Unbeftimmtes und Vages аи: 
haftet, anderjeits daß fie fic) auf die verjchiedenften Berhältniffe an- 
wenden Laffen und nod) heute ihre Berechtigung nicht eingebüßt haben. 
Diejer ausgefprodene Kosmopolitismus ijt bei der Beurteilung von 
Heines Methoden und Handlungen ftets in Nechnung zu ziehen und 
macht ¢8 begreiflid), daß er eine ausjchließliche Parteinahme fiir 
mationaldeutiche Bejtrebungen von vornherein ablehnte. Seine deutjc- 
franzöfiiche Switterftellung und vor allem fein Judentum ließen ein 
ausgeprägtes Nationalgefühl bet ihm gar nicht auffommen. 

Was das Naffenproblem anlangt, jo ijt menerdings darauf 
hingewiejen worden, daß ацф die alten Hebrier feinen Sinn für 
politijdje Organifation bejaßen, daß fie dagegen leidenjchaftlich für 
Gerechtigleit und individuelle Freiheit eintraten und übrigens ftarf 
jubjeftiv veranlagt waren!). Folgende Betradytungen Heines, die er 
gelegentlich des Eharafteriftit der Yejjifa in ,Shafefpeares Mädchen 
und Frauen” einjchaltet, verdienen in diejem Zufammenhange Зе 
adjtung: „Die Juden trurgen fchon im Beginne das moderne Prinzip 
in fic), welches fich heute erjt bei den enropaijden Völkern fichtbar 
entfaltet. Griechen und Römer hingen begeiftert an dem Boden, an 
den Baterlande, Die fpätern nordijden Einwanderer in die Römer: 
und Griechenwelt hingen an der Perjon ihrer Hauptlinge, und an 
die Stelle des antifen Patriotismus trat im Mittelalter die Vajallen: 
treue, die Anhänglichkeit an die Fiirften. Die Yuden aber von jeher 
hingen nur an dem Gejet, an dem abjtraften Gedanken, wie unjere 
neueren foSmopolitijden Republifaner, die weder das Geburtsland 
nod die Perjon des Fiirften, fondern die Gefjege als das Hödhfte 
ahten. За, der Kosmopolitismus iff ganz eigentlid) dem Boden 
Fudäas entjproffen, und Chrijftus ... Hat ganz eigentlich eine Pro- 
paganda des Weltbürgertums geftiftet“ (6, 455; ähnlid 7, 47). 

Diejer Meine Beitrag zur Naffenpiychologie enthält viel Wahres 
und ftellt mit Recht gwifchen dem jüdiichen Kosmopolitigmus und 


1) Bgl. Maurice Mturet, L'Esprit Juif. Paris 1901; ferner die Abhandlung 
vont A. Leroy-Beaulicu, „Les Juifs et l'Antisémitisme,” Revue deyDeux Mondes, 
vol, 114, ©. 773 fi,; 779. 
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der univerfalijtijden Tendenz des Chrijtentums einen emgerem 
jammenhang бег. Vor allem wirft er Licht auf Heines eigene Stelln 
zu der Nationalitätsfrage. Wer jid) jo ausgejprochen als euro 
ра|фег Kosmopolit fühlt, fann unmöglid; ein fidjered 
bewußtjein befigen; er wird die Schwädien und Vorzüge der bere 
jdiedenen Nationen gegeneinander abwägen und je nach Е 
und Stimmung jein Urteil fällen, Dies ijt auch bei Heine m 
Auf der einen Seite ftehen Ausiprüce wie der folgende, der | 
nenerdings publigierten Briefe entnommen ijt: „Ich weiß, bah bc 
der deutjcheften Beitien bin, id) weiß nur zu gut, daß mir das Dentiche 
das Ш, was dem ЭИФе das Waffer ift, daß ich aus diefem Lebens» 
element nicht heraustann, und dag id)... zum Stodfijch vertrocnen 
muß, wenn id)... aus dem Wajfer des Deutichtümlichen re 
jpringe. $9 liebe fogar im Grunde das Deutjche mehr als a auf 
der Welt, id) habe meine Luft und Freude dran, und meine 

ift ein Archiv deutfchen Gefühle, wie meine zwei Bücher ein Ardhiv 
deutjchen Gejanges find“). Golde enthufiaftiichen Außerungen werden 
reidjlich aufgewogen durd) entgegengejegte Befenntniffe, an denen es 
nicht fehlt. дум Sabre 1822 jchreibt Heine: „38 liebe Deutjchland 


und die Deutjchen; aber ich liebe nicht minder die Bewohner des 
übrigen Zeild der Erde, deren Zahl vierzigmal größer ijt als 
die der Фашфе Die Liebe gibt dem Menjchen feinen Wert. 
Gottlob! id, bin alfo vierzigmal mehr wert als jene, die fich nicht 


aus dem Sumpfe der Mattonalfelbjtjucht hervorwinden können, und 
die nur Deutfchland und Deutjche lieben" (7, 183). оф kräftiger 
lauten folgende Sübe aus dem fahre 1838; ,, Fd) bin der informierte 
Kosmopolitismus, Ic) weiß, daß diejes am Ende die allgemeine Se: 
finnung wird in Europa, und ich bin daher überzengt, daß ic) mehr 
Zukunft habe, als umfjere deutichen BoltStiimler, diefe fterblichen 
Menjchen, die nur der Vergangenheit angehören“ ?). 

Will man Heines Nationalität genauer beftimmen, jo hat man 
von feiner fompleren Natur und den verfdjiedenen Seiten feiner 
Tätigkeit auszugehen: alS Dichter wurzelt er im мабфег Gefühls- 
leben, еше politijden Sympathien gehören Плане, nad) Майе 
und Temperament ijt er Weltbürger. Alle drei Elemente wirken mit 
bei der Geftaltung jeiner Lebensaufgabe. Als beutjcher Romantifer, 
ber beutjche Ynnigttit mit gallijdem Ejprit vereint, träumt er im 
Frankreich, dem Lande revolutionärer Bewegungen, von einer fosmo- 
politiihen Freiheits- und Schönheitsreligion, Daher madjt er fic) 
ео in jener Kaffischen Formulierung feines Programms zum 


!) Deutjche Rundfdau, Bd. 107, ©. 282; vgl. aud) Elfters Kommentar ©, 286, 
4) Bitiert bei Lichtenberger, Heine als Denter, ©. 188. 
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Herold der Emanzipation der ganzen Welt und ift überzeugt, daß 
die Zeitidee auf eine internationale Kultur und Berbrüderung 
der Nationen gerichtet ijt. „Der Haupthebel, den ehrgeizige und hab» 
fiichtige Fürjten zu ihren Privatgweden jonft fo wirffam in Bewegung 
ди jeßen mußten, nämlich) die Natiomalität mit ihrer Eitelfeit und 
ihrem Haß, tft jest шойф und abgenust; täglich verichwinden mehr 
und mehr die törichten Mationalvorurteile, alle jchroffen Bejonder- 
heiten gehen unter in der Allgemeinheit der europäijchen Zivilifation, 
e8 gibt jest in Europa feine Nationen mehr, fondern nur Barteten” 
(3, 274). — Зи Ма Annahme irrte fic) Heine mit anderen feiner 
Zeitgenofien allerdings gewaltig, denn das 19. Sahrhundert zeitigte 
die intenfivfte Förderung und ARräftigung des Nationalbewußtjeins 
in allen Yändern. Gleichwohl ijt nicjt zu verfennen, daß fich feit dem 
Auffommen des Sozialismus eine jtarfe fosmopolitifche Unterftrömung 
durd) das ganze Jahrhundert fortgefegt Hat und auch heute in gee 
wiffen fommuniftiichen Lehren andauert. 





ES wäre übertrieben zu behaupten, daß mit Heines Überfiedlung 
nad Paris aud ein neuer Они in feinem geiftigen Leben und 
in feinen Theorien über die Aufgabe der Zeit beginne. Wohl aber 
gewinnt eine bis dahin nur vereinzelt auftretende Anfchauung immer 
mehr an Bedentung und verfchmilzt mit dem revolutionspolitifden 
Programm zu einer weitausblidenden fozialen Utopie, Obwohl die 
Lehren des Saint-Simonismus Heine in feiner Sozialphilofophie 
мени bejtärften, jo waren doch die Vorausjegungen zu diejer 
Programmerweiterung längit vorhanden und in verjchiedenen 
Umftänden begründet. 

Schon früh war fid) Heine bewußt geworden, daß das Zeitalter, 
bem er angehörte, fic) vor allem in einer Hinficht zu dem vorher» 
aehenden in Gegenjag ftellte: in dem Berlangen, mit den realen 
Mächten ver Gegenwart und mit der Sinnenwelt in lebendigere Ber 
ziehung zu treten, Die Nomantit war jchließlid) bei einem hektifchen 
Spiritualismus angelangt und hatte iiber dem völligen Verjenten in 
die Tiefen des unenlebens die reale Außenwelt und Ме Anfpriide 
des derben Erdelebens vergeffen. Die Generation von 1830 ftellte 
daher die Forderung einer friftigen Weltbejahung an die Spike 
ihres Programms. Bei Heine fand dieje Forderung bejonders unge: 
jtiimen Nusdrud, weil fie feinem fanguinijden und finnlichen Tempe: 
tament entiprad. Eine unerfättliche Pebenstuft und ungewöhnliche 
Empfänglichkeit für finnliche Eindrüde — dieje Haupteigenjchaften 
ane Gefiihlstebens beftimmen aud fein Denten, und fo Ш e8 er- 
Märlich, daß die fchwächere oder ftärfere Ausbildung des finnlichen 
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Trieblebens fir ihn zum Kriterium Ai gl Richtungen iw 
wegungen wurde. Yu der ganzen Menichh e er ein 
hendes Gejeg wahrzunehmen, wonad) fid) 
entweder dem Senjualismus oder rien 
Am größten Maßftab wandte ev diejes Kriterium eh 
an und fonftrnierte fic) einen fundamentalen Gegenjag 
antifen oder fenjuatiftijden und driftlicen oder jpiritualiftijd jen Я ultur. 
Qm Banne der legteren hat die Menfchheit mm nae m ge 
ichmachtet, und es gilt ein meues Seitalter vorzubereiten, das eg ij 
Berföhnung an beiden Hauptrichtungen gu einer Hof en tele 
herbeiführen wird, 

Es wurde Heine immer Elarer, daß die franzöjiiche | ри 
im Grumde nichts anderes fei, als eine Phaje ее Sint mac) re = 
bewegung, daß die allgemeine Sehnfucht der Menjchheit mac 4 
volleren Ausleben der ganzen Perjönlichfeit darin ftürmifchen Aus ari в. 
fand. Eine Emanzipation des Geiftes wie des leifhes mus a jeftrebt 
werden, denn der Spiritualismns und die einjeitige Pflege bes ¥ Rn N к. 
lebens find jdjuld an der Bernachläffigung der git (lichen — 
Giiter, am der politiichen und jozialen Knechtidaft, Ym T mpel | , 
Hreihettsreligion wird aud) der Senjnalift jeinen Goiesbientt halten 
So trägt das Vebensprogramm Heines in jeiner erweiterten Geftalt 
aud) den äfthetiichen Bebürfniffen Recynung umd gewinnt gleichzeitig 
eine Art gejchichtlicher Berfjpeftive. „Ein zweites ‘nadwadjendes Ge 
фе“, jchreibt Heine bereits 1833, „hat eingejehen, daß all mein 
Wort und Lied aus einer großen, gottfreudigen Früblingsidee eimpor- 
blühte, die wo nicht beffer, doch wenightens ebenjo rejpeftabel ift, wie 
jene trifte, modvige WUjdhermittwodsidee, die ине jchönes Europe | 
triibjelig entblumt und mit Gejpenftern und Tartiiffen bevöftert 
hat“ (4, 18). | 

Es ijt ‘betatint daß пФ Heine bei der weiteren atnsgetattung 
feiner Kulturphilofophie an den St. Simonismus erg ines er 
hier unter anderen Lehre auch das Verlangen nad) einer Verföhr mug 
von Geift und Materie und наф einer neuen Religion vorfand т) 
yu feinen beiden geihichtsphilofophiichen Dauptiwerten tole, er jeine 
Theorien am ausführlichjten dar und gliederte feinen Stoff jew 
Schrift über die deutiche Philojophie ausjchließlic) nad) Scie 
Gleichwohl darf nicht überjehen werden, da Heine in der St, Simos 
niftiichen Doltrin tin Grunde mur die Beftätigung jeiner jelbjtändig 
gefundenen Anfchanungen fand, auf die ihn fein Temperament und 
der Heitgeift hindrängten. Schon in dem 1820 gejchriebenen Aufjak 
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„Die Romantik”, in weldhem Heine die Schlegeliche Gegemüberftellung 
von За und Nomantik erläutert, legt er befonderen Nachdrud 
auf den Gegenjag zwijchen der Sinnesfrendigfeit der Wntife und der 
unendlichen Wehmut, die in der Yoee des Chriftentums zum Ausdrud 
fonıme,. Auch Tehnt fic) Heine Hier gegen die einfeitige Anffaffung 
des Nomantifchen als einer nmebelhaft verfhwommenen Gefühlsichwel: 
gerei auf und behauptet, daß die Momantik fo plajtiiche Gebilde er- 
zeugen fünne, wie die Antife. Obwohl fic) Heine in diefem Auffag 
auf fein engeres Thema bejchränft, fo deutet feine Oppofition gegen 
die nazareniiche Nomantif und fein deal einer zukünftigen Boefie 
"Фон auf die jpätere Utopie einer lebens- und farbenfreudigen Zutunft 
unverfennbar hin. Der Auffag jchließt nämlich mit folgendem Ausruf: 
„Deutjchland ift jest frei; fein Pfaffe vermag mehr die deutlichen 
Geifter cinguferfern; fein adeliger Herrjderling vermag mehr die 
deutschen Leiber zur From zu peitichen, umd deshalb joll auch die deutjche 
Dinje wieder ein freies, blühendes, munaffeftiertes, ehrlich deutjches 
Mädchen fein und fein fchmadptendes Nönnchen und fein ahmenftolzes 
Nitterfräulein“ (7, 151). 

Seine Geichichtsphilojophie grümdete Heine jpäter befanntlich anf 
den Gegeniak zwijchen Hellenismus und Nazarenismus, und 
aud) dieje Anfchauung ijt jdon vor 1831 vorhanden. Bei feinem 
Aufenthalt in alien wurde Heine, wie aud) jeinerzeit Goethe, 
jeltjam berührt von dem jchroffen Gegenjag zwiichen einem zu heiterem 
Sinmengenuß einladenden Himmel und einer Religion, die fih an 
Symbolen des Leidens und Martyriums erbaut. Er glaubte auf fo 
vielen Gefichtern die Spuren einer unheilbaren Krankheit zu erkennen, 
Фуше Eindrüde Нее er in eine wunderbar plaftiiche Vifion, die 
das fedjjte Kapitel jener Schrift eröffnet und das plößliche Erjcheinen 
des jubälfchen Kreuzesträgers im Kreije der heiter jhmaufenden Götter 
jchildert. „Da plöglid) feuchte heran ein bleicher, biuttriefender Yyude, 
mit einer Dornenfrone auf dem Фан und mit einem großen Holz: 
frenz auf der Schulter; und er warf das Sreuz auf den hoben 
SHöttertiich, daß die goldnen Зо zitterten und die Götter ver: 
Hummten und erblichen and immer bleicher wurden, bis fie endlich 
ganz in Nebel zerrannen. — Nun gab’s eine traurige Zeit, und die 
Welt wurde grau und dimfel. E8 gab feine glüdlichen Götter mehr, 
der Olymp wurde ein Yazareit, wo gejchundene, gebratene und дез 
fpießte Götter langweilig umberichlichen und ihre Wunden verbanden 
und trijte Wieder fangen. Die Religion gewährte feine Freude mehr, 
fondern Troft; e8 war cine trübfelige, biutrünftige Delinquenten- 
religion” (3, 394 f.). Hier liegt або der gleiche Gedanke zugrunde, 
den Heine jo vielfach, bald abjtraft, bald in bildlicher Einkleidung 
ausgeführt hat, und der das ganze zweite Bud) der Dentichrift über 
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Börne in Form eines Leitmotives durchzieht: „Pan ift tot" — ein 
neues Neih bridjt an, A 

Es Ш hier nicht der Ort, die vieljeitige Anwendung, die 
von feiner geihichtsphilojophiichen Formel macht, weiter zu verfolgen; 
aus den angeführten Beiipielen geht aber hervor, daß dieje An 
ichauungen nicht erjt durd den St. Simonismus gewedt wurden 
fondern nur ihre Beftätigung und fejtere Geftaltung erhielten. Was 
Heine aus den Lehren Pater Enfantins entlehnte, waren vor allem 
Schlagwörter. Mit fräftigerem Bemwußtjein als früher wird neben der 
Emanzipation des Geijtes aud) die Nehabilitation der Materie ver- 
fündigt und gefordert. Das politifcherevolutionäre Programm wird 
zu einer fozialen Utopie auf fulturphilofophijder Grundlage. Was 
Heine bejonders zu der St. Simoniftiichen Neligion hingieht, ijt ihre 
äfthetifche Färbung, der Glaube an die vergeiftigende Funktion der 
Schönheit in dem dieSweltlidjen ее finnlich-geiftiger Harmonie. 
Der eine perjönlidie Gott, der Gott der Leiden und Schmerzen, 
wird feines Thrones сибе — „Hört ihr das Glöddhen щен? 
Kniet nieder — Man bringt die Saframente einem fterbenden Gotte” 
(4, 246). Das nene Reid) wird dem Pantheismus huldigen, e8 wird 
„die Gottesredjte des Menfchen” anerkennen, „eine Demofratie gleich. 
herrlicher, gleichheiliger, gleichbejeligter Götter" (4, 223), 

Mian gewahrt die Erweiterung und Klärung von Heines Lebens- 
programm, wenn man das Zufunftsbild, das er 1828 von der 
Menjchheit entwirft, mit einem ähnlichen Bilde aus dem заре 1834 
vergleicht. Зи der „Мей von Münden nach Genua” heißt es: 
„Emporblühen wird ein neıtes Gejchledt, das erzeugt worden in freier 
Wahlumarmiung, nicht im Swangsbette und unter der Kontrolle дей 
licher Zöllner; mit der freien Geburt werden aud) in den Menichen 
freie Gedanken wud Gefühle zur Welt fomımen, wovon wir geborenen 
RKuedte feine Ahnung haben — DO! fie werden ebenjowenig ahnen, 
wie сибевиф die Nacht war, in deren Dunfel wir leben mußten, 
und wie grauenhaft wir zu fimpfen hatten mit häßlichen Gejpenftern, 
dumpfen Eulen und jcheinheiligen Siündern!* (3, 281). Зи dem 
Werfe über die deutjche Meligion und PVhilojophie Eehrt das gleiche 
Bild wieder, aber die Religion ber Freiheit hat fic) ingwifden zu 
спит Religion ber Schönheit und Freude erweitert, „Einft, wenn die 
Wrenfdheit ihre völlige Gejundheit wiedererlangt, wenn der Friede 
zwijchen Yeib und Seele wiederhergeftellt und Пе wieder in urjpriing: 
licher Harmonie fic) durchdringen: dann wird man den fünftlichen 
Hader, den das Chriftentum zwijchen beiden geftiftet, faum begreifen 
fönnen. Die glüdlichern und fchönern Generationen, die, gezeugt 
durch freie Wahlumarmung, in einer Religion der Freude empor- 
blühen, werden wehmütig lächeln über ihre armen Vorfahren, die 
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fid) aller Genüffe diefer Schönen Erde enthielten und durd Abtötung 
der warmen farbigen Sinnlichkeit fait zu kalten Geipenftern overs 
blidjen find!“ (4, 170). 

Beide Fa ungen von Heines Lebensidee, die engere politijde 
und die weitere Fulturphilojoph:jde, laufen eine Zeitlang neben- 
einander her und werden bald einzeln, bald verbunden ins Treffen 
geführt. Aber jehr bald machen fic) Widerjprüdhe und Antinomien 
bemerkbar, bie im Keime von jeher vorhanden gewejen waren, und 
die unter dem Einfluß gewijfer Bedingungen ihre gerfegende Kraft 
immer intenfiver entfalteten, um endlidy zu einem volljtändigen Zus 
jammenbruch des Gedanfengebündes zu führen, 


5. Die Zerjegung der dee, 


Es bleibt nad) Heined eigenartiger Veranlagung zweifelhaft, ob 
fid) der Dichter aud) unter den günjtigiten VBerhältniffen zu einer 
Haren Borftellung über die Verwirklichung und Ausführbarfeit feiner 
een erhoben hätte. WBollends aber erklären feine durch Probleme 
aller Art komplizierten Yebensumftände und vor allem feine phyfijde 
Zerrüttung zur Genüge, warum er fid) mit feinen Theorien in uns 
auflösbare Widerfprüche verwidelte, und магии am Ende auf den 
Raujd) der Begeifterung eine höchit ajdhermittwodlide Stimmung 
folgte. Am jchwerften Hatte die Religion der Schönheit zu leiden. 
68 fam die Zeit, wo der „fette Helene” jid) in einen jchwergeprüften 
Yazarus wandelte, und die förperlichen und feelifdjen Qualen fonnten 
nicht ohne Einfluß bleiben auf die religidjen Vorjtellungen eines 
Manes, der jo ganz von feinem Gefühlsieben und feinen Stitt 
mungen beherricht war. Bom Pantheismus fehrte er zum Deismus 
zurüd, nicht weil eine tiefe geiftige Wandlung oder gar Entwidlung 
in ihm dorgegaugen war, jondern weil die entiegliche Heimjuchung 
ihm den Glanben an die Gottähnlichleit und Selbfiherrlichfeit des 
Menjden benommen hatte. Nebufadnezar war von jeiner Höhe herab: 
Qejliirgt und Ноф gragfreffend am Boden: aus diejem Erlebnis ere 
wuchs das Gefühl des Bejiegticins und des Refpefts vor der Macht 
beS giirnenden Sehovah. Mit fold) peljimiftifder und refignierter 
Stimmung war der Afthetijde Pantheisinus und der Glaube an ein 
Meich der Weltichönheit jchwer zu vereinen. So verblaßt die fultur- 
philojophiiche Faffung der Зее, während die ältere politijd-revoln- 
tionäre fic) Langer behauptet. Diejem Teil jeines Programms blieb 

eine wenigftens injofern treu, als e8 fic) um die Yoee der Eman- 
äipation Handelt. Yin Nachwort zum Romangero gefteht der Didyter 
ein, daß er in der Theologie einen Лас gemadjt habe; im der 
Politif aber „verharrte ich bei denjelben demofratifchen Prinzipien, 
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flammender erglühte“ (1, 487). 

Und dod bleibt aud der politische Teil feines grat 
von dem allgemeinen Prozeß der Zerjeßung nidjt verjdont. 
betätigt fic) an Heine das Wort eines englifchen Kritifers, daß 
blofem Protejt nichts Pofitives hervorgehen könne, da eine Bi 
der ns gegen fittliche deen zugleich = феей der Mer 
gegen das Leben felbjt bedeute. Heine tft gleid) Byron die Verforper 
der revolutionären Stimuste des angehenden 19. Yahrhund 
Sein Lebensprogramm und jeine Kampfesmethoden find von vi 
herein nicht Fonftruftiv veranlagt, fondern atmen den © 
Proteftes und der Abwehr. Фе Abwehr richtete fid) gegen © 
feitigfeit, Überhebung und Pedanterie, und zwar gleichmäßig nad 
Seiten, aud) wenn fie im Bunde mit der heiligen Sache anfi 
Bei feiner Religion der Freiheit dachte Heine viel weniger an ei 
Zufunftsftaat oder an beftimmte politifde und foziale Cinridjtum 
als an cine geiftige Tendenz, an das freie Spiel des jouperänen < 
und die Überwindung des Vhiliftertums, So аа fic) feine Gt 
giltigfeit genen Regierungsformen, die er in einem Briefe an Lo 
ganz offen zugefteht. „Уи den politifchen Fragen fonnen Sie fo 
Konzeifionen machen, alS Sie nur immer wollen, denn Ме politi) 
Staatsformen und Megierungen find mur Mittel; Monardie | 
Mepublif, demofratifche oder ariftofratiiche nflitutionen find gh 
gillige Dinge, fo lange der Kampf um erfte Lebenspringipien, wm 
Зее des Lebens felbft, поф nicht entichieden ijt. Erft jpäter for 
die Frage, durd) welche Mittel dieje Зее im Leben realifiert wer 
faun, ob durch Monarchie oder Mepublif, oder Биг Ariftofrı 
oder gar durch Abjolutismus, ... fiir welchen leßteren td gar f 
große Abneigung habe“ (Br, 20, 307). Ein fold) allgemeines % 
war aber überhaupt nicht im konkreten Siune zu verwirklichen, font 
founte nur alS richtumggebendes - Prinzip dienen. Gegenüber 
Schwungfraft und dem Glan; der reinen dee erjcheint die 
lidjfeit immer träge und bleiern; die Зее hat fortwährend Kon 
ие einzugehen und muß fic) oft die merkwürdigiten Зет 
rungen gefallen laffen, um überhaupt noch als geiftige Potenz 
Dintergrumd eine beicheidene Wirkjamfeit zu entfalten. 

Diefer große Abftand zwijchen der realen Welt und der {dee ert 
Deines wadhjende Unzufriedenheit und Skepfis, die ihn jogar hinder 
den tatjächlichen Fyortichritten gerecht zu werden und daraus 1 
Hoffnung für die Zukunft zu jchöpfen. Ferner aber drängte fic ihm 
wadjender Befanntichaft mit dem vielverfchlungenen Gewebe des joziı 
Vebens immer mehr die Erkenntnis auf, daß jede Се ihr pol 
Element in fic) trägt. Da traf es fic) nun als eine merfwürdige Fro 
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daß der zweite Teil von Heines Programm, der Kultus der Schönheit 
auf Grund der Rehabilitation der Materie, mit der politifchen 
Emanzipation der Völker Гай unvereinbar фен. Schon auf feinem 
Ausfluge nach England hatte Heine Gelegenheit, über dieje ито ше 
nachzudenken; er fonnte nidt umbin, dem Freihettsjinn des Bolfes, 
ihr Parlament und öffentliches Yeben zu bewundern (5, 129; 7, 242), 
während ihn dod) das Mafchinenmäßige, Automatenhafte, Томе der 
Dangel an Geift und Schönheitsfinn im hödhiten Grade zurücd- 
jtießen (4, 851; 6, 327; 5, 58). Фе cigentiimlidje Mifchung feines 
Temperaments, in welchem jich die Begeifterung für demofratijde 
Prinzipien mit ariftofratifchen Smdividualismus und SKünftlertum 
jivitten, erklärt die zahlreihen Widerfprüde in feinen Schriften und 
entging Heine jelbft feineswegs. Er fchreibt 3. B. 1820 an Varn: 
hagen: „Am gefährlichiten ift mir mod) jener brutale arijftofratijde 
Stolz, der in meinem Herzen wurgelt und den ich nod) nicht aus» 
reuten fonnte, und der mir jo viel Veradtung gegen den Yundujftria- 
Зи einflüftert und zu den vornehinjten Scylechtigkeiten verleiten 
fönnte* (Br. 20, 210). 

Writ den Yahren fteigerte fich das Bewußtjein diefer Antinomie 
und weitete fid) der Spalt, der eine Berfühnung der beiden Lebens: 
ideen Deines unmöglicd) machte: zwijchen Emanzipation und Yndivi« 
dutalismus, Demokratie und Яций jchien eine Gemeinfdaft uns 
denkbar. Gerade das Leben in der Großjtadt mit ihren grelien Kon: 
traften von Glanz und Armut, von Überkultur und Verrohung erfüllte 
ben empfänglichen бей des Didhters mit den widerfpredendften 
Bildern und lies ihm feine eigene Doftrin in recht fragwürdigem 
Fichte erjcheinen. Wie übel ftimmte der heifere Gejang der hungernden 
Weber zu den zarten Kantilenen oder dem bacdyantijchen Yubel der 
Tlorentinifchen Nächte! Wie war es möglid), die entfeffelten Volfs- 
inftinfte je durd) die Zauber der Schönheit zu binden? Die Demofratie 


‘ war freilid) im Anzuge, aber nicht eine folche von Göttern, jondern 


von Sden Werfeltagsmenjden und Nüslichkeitsfrämern. „Sowie die 
Demofratie wirklich zur Herrichaft gelangt, hat alle Boejie ein Ende" 
(7, 418). „68 wird vielleicht alsdaun nur Einen Hirten und Cine 
Herde geben, ein freier Hirt mit einem eijernen Hirtenftabe und eine 
gleichgeichorene, gleichblöfende Menfdjenherde!” (6, 316). Die Berichte 
über das Parijerleben jeit 1840 find reich) an foldyen pefjimiftifden 
Betrachtungen über das fdier unlösbare Dilemma, in das fic) der 
rationaliftijde Romantifer verjtrict ficht, und je näher das бас: 
geipenft des nactten „feigenblattlojen, fommunen” Kommunismus heran- 
rückte, defto mehr begaun Heine fiir die Sache der äfthetifchen Kultur 
зи fürchten, defto jkeptifcher und rejignierter wurde jeine Stimmung, 
„ur mit Schred und Graujen denfe ich an die Epoche, wo bieje 
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finfteren Bilderftürmer zur aft gelangen werden; mit 
jchwieligen Händen werden pre alle дым, 
der Schönheit зегбгефеи, die meinem Herzen fo tener find; fie were 
aff jenes phantaftiiche Spielzeug und Flitterwerf der Kunft zer- 
trümmern, das der Poet jo jchr geliebt; fie werden meine Lorbeerhait 
fällen und dort Kartoffeln pflanzen ...“ (6, 572; frangojijde 
rede zur Lutezia, überjegt von Strodtmann, ‚ Heine 2, 292). 

Mit trübem Sinn jehaut der Dichter in e Zukunft und 
ein ajchgraues Bild von dem modernen Gleid)heitsjtaate. Einer D 
bedarf die leidende Menjchheit allerdings, aber wie würde fie nad м 
Genejung ausjehen? „Gelänge es aud), die leidende 
auf cine furze Zeit von ihren wildeften Qualen zu befreien, fo 
с8 dod nur auf Kojten der legten Spuren von ‚Schönheit, die dem 
Patienten bis jegt geblieben find; häßlich wie ein geheilter Philijter 
wird er aufitehen von feinem Kranfenlager und in der häßlichen Spital- 
tracht, in dem afchgranen Gleidhheitefoftiim, wird er fic) all fein Lebtag 
herumjchleppen miifjen. Wie überlieferte Heiterkeit, alle Süße, aller 
Blumenduft, alle Poejie wird aus dem Leben herausgepumpt werden, 
und 68 wird davon nichts übrigbleiben als die Rumfordidhe Suppe der 
Nütlichkeit. — Für die Schönheit und das Genie wird fich fein 
Plas finden in dem Gemeinwefen unjerer neuen Puritaner, und beide 
werden fletriert und unterdrüdt werden nod) weit betriibjamer als 
unter dem älteren Regimente. Denn Schönheit und Genie find ja auch 


eine Art Königtum, und fie paffen nicht in eine Gefelljdjaft, wo jeder 
im Mißgefühl der eigenen Mittelmäßiafeit alle höhere Begabnis 
herabzumirdigen fudjt bis aufs banale Niveau” (7, 143 1.) *), 


Crow diejer forıschreitenden iteptifihen Nefignation und inneren 
Berriffenheit bleibt Heines Kampfftimmung und fein Yuterefjfe an 
allen Vorgängen des Tages umvermindert, aber jie äußern 14) vor- 
wiegend negativ oder pajfiv: cinesteils als Protejt gegen Beidyhränft- 
heit und blöden Fanatismus, audernteils als Mitleid mit den Ent- 
erbten und Befiegten. Die beiden großen Tendenzgedichte aus dem 
Anfang der BVierzigerjahre eröffnen diefe Epode, und befonders 
„ИНа Troll", der „Scywanengefang der untergehenden Periode” gibt 
das getrenefte Bild von dem paradoremreichen Geijte des Dichters. 
= fühlte fic) als ein zweiter Kunz von der Nojen, als der tiefjinnige 


') So wenig wie Heine gelang c8 Yofen, die Pöfung der ze far 
zu fallen. Auch der ifandinavifche Dichter träumt in feinem Drama „ Kaifer und 
Malilaer” von einem dritten Reid), in weldem forwohl dem Fleifh wie dem Фе 
Benüge geichehen foll; freifich kommt с8 bien vor allem auf die innere Freiheit 
und höhere Sittlidjkeit des /Adelsmenfden” an, während bei Heine bas ifthe. 
tifche Beditrinis die Triebfeber bifdet, 
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Schalt, der jeinem Publitum allerlei Rurzweil bereitete, und hinter 
befjen abenteuerlichen Sprüngen fid) dod) ein tragijder Ernft verbarg. 
Daher nahm er in der Vorrede Gelegenheit, fic) gegen faljche Aus- 
fegungen oder Berdädhtigungen von vornherein ausdrüdlid, zu ver- 
wahren und jeine unverbriidjliche Treue gegen die Зее jelbjt zu be» 
teuern. „Du lügft, Brutus, du ой, Caffius, und auch фи Lügft, 
Ujinius, wenn ihr behauptet, mein Spott ие jene {fdeen, die eine 
foftbare Errungenfchaft der Menjchheit find und für die ich felber jo 
viel gejtritten und gelitten Бабе, Mein, eben weil dem Dichter jene 
Ydeen in herrlichjter Klarheit und Größe beftändig vorjchweben, ergreift 
ihn dejto ummiderjtehlicher die Lachluft, wenn er jieht, wie roh, plump 
und täppifch von der beichränkten Beitgenoffenichaft jene SFdeen auf: 
gefaßt werden писи. Er jcherzt dann gleichjam über ihre temporelle 
Biirenhant. Es gibt Spiegel, welche jo особен gejchliffen find, 
daß jelbft ein Apollo fic) darin а eine Rarifatur abjpiegeln muß 
und uns zum Lachen reizt. Wir lachen aber alsdann nur über das 
Zerrbild, nicht über den Gott“ (2, 363), 

$5 ijt von Gntereffe, mit diefer Stelle eine Nuferung des jungen 
Heine aus dem Syahre 1822 zu vergleichen; fchon damals ijt er ge- 
nötigt, fic) wegen des bitteren, fpottenden Tones zu vechtfertigen, 
womit er zuweilen von Dingen jpreche, „die andern Leuten tener 
find und teuer fein jollen. $9 fann aber nicht anders, Meine Seele 
glitht zu jehr fir die wahre Freiheit, als daß mid) midyt der Unmut 
ergreifen follte, wenn ich unfere winzigen, breiticywagenden Freiheits- 
helden in ihrer ajdygranen Wrmfeligfeit betradjte; in meiner Seele 
lebt zu jehr Liebe für Deutichland und Verehrung deutjcher Herrlich- 
feit, als daß ich einftimmen könnte in das unjinnige Gemwäld)e jener 
Pfenningsmenjden, die mit dem Deutjchtume Fofettieven; und zu 
mancher Zeit regt fic) in mir fojt frampfhaft das Gelüfte, mit Fühner 
Hand der alten Lüge den Heiligenjchein vom Kopfe zu reißen, und 
den Lowen jelbft an der Haut zu zerren, — weil ich einen Ejel 
darunter vermute” (7, 587). — So halte Heine fein ganzes Leben 
darunter зи leiden, daß cr mur allgemeine S¥deen verfodht, ohne па) 
je aut beftinunten, pojitiven Sielen zu befennen. 

Mit Heines Teilnahme an jozialen Fragen verhält с8 fi 
ähnlich. Seine Sympathie mit dem „glüdenterbten" Wolfe tritt jchon 
früh zutage, bejonder$ wo e3 fid) um die Vergewaltigung und 
Tyrannijierung des Volkes durdy den Adel handelt. Bezeichnend ijt 
3. B. der Yngrimm, mit dem Heine daran zurücdvenft, wie er cinjt zu 
Göttingen einige hannövrijche Maks hinter einem feudjenden Gehnell- 
läufer galoppieren jah, der um ein paar Taler feine lebte Ята zu 
einem Danerlanf daranfegen mußte (3, 103). Зи Qondon ijt er tief 
erjchüttert von dem Gegenjag gwifden den vornehmen Bierteln des 
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Weftends und den abgelegenen Фабфен und duntlen, fenchten Gängen, 
in denen die Armut wohnt mit ihren Lumpen und ihren Tränen. 
Er fniipft an eine furze Schilderung der Armen und Beitler folgendes 
pathetijden Ausruf: „Arme Armut! wie peinigend muß dein Hunger 
jeim dort, wo andre im höhmenden Überfluffe fajwelgen! Und bat 
man dir auch mit gleichgiltiger Hand eine Brotfrujte in den a 
geworfen, wie bitter müfjen die Tränen fein, womit du fie ae 
Du vergifteft dich mit deinen eignen Tränen. Wohl бай du Nedht, 
wenn du dich zu dem Lajter und dem Verbrechen gejellit. Aus 
geftofene Verbredjer tragen oft mehr Menfchlichkeit im Herzen als 
jene kühlen, untadelhaften Staatsbürger der Tugend, in deren bfeichen 
erzen die Kraft des Böjen erlofchen ijt, aber and) die Kraft des 
unten” (3, 442). 

Über diefes, ohne Aweifel echte Mitgefühl und Mitleid mit den 
unteren Klaffen fomınt Heine jedod) nicht hinaus, Auf die national: 
öfonomijchen Lehren des St. Simonismus geht er überhaupt nicht 
ein, und aud) die Тома! фен Neuerungen diejer Religion haben 
für ihm nur ein allgemeines SYnterejje. Zatjächlich entipringt feine 
Teilnahme an dem Los der Armen und Ungliieliden jener 
meinen pejjimiftijden Stimmung, die feine Lebensphilojophie 
gegen Ende ГАЙ ansichließlidy beherricht. Hatte er doch am eigenen 
Yeibe die graujame Ironie des großen Welthumoriften erfahren und 
allen Grund, fic) jelbft im die Kategorie der Enterbten und Befiegten 
einzureihen, deren Leiden und Entjagung er im Romangero verewigt. 
63 flingt wie eine Sehnjudt nad) einem Nirvana der Erlöjung durd) 
Heines fette Poefien; die Зее hatte fic) als Зои Herausgefiellt, 
und er, der das Leben fo leidenschaftlich geliebt hatte, mußte aus 
der Philofophie des Leidens jeine lebte ujpivation jchöpfen. Die 
Religion der Freiheit und Schönheit löfte fic) in ein Fragezeichen; 
der Ytitter vom heiligen бей, der einft fo jiegesgewiß anf die Ent- 
deddung der Gnjel Bimini ausgefahren war, fam endlich in das Land, 


An das ftille Land, wo fchaurig 
Unter jchattigen Cyprefjen 
ließt ein Frlüßlein, deffen Waffer 
Сета wundertitig heiljam — 


Lethe heift das gute Waffer! 
Trinf daraus, und du vergipt 
Wi dein Leiden — ja, vergeffen 
Wirft du, was Du je gelitten — 


Butes MWaffer! gutes Land! 
Wer dort angelangt, verlaft es 
Nimmermehr — benn biejes Land 
Hit bas wahre Bimini. 
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6. Das Pathos der Yoee. 


Naddem wir die unauflsslichen Untinomien in Heines Lebens- 
programm und die Berjegung der Godcenjubftang aufgezeigt haben, 
erhebt fid) die Frage: Was Ш au Heines Streben wahrhaft produftio? 
Warum vermögen feine Freiheitsreden trog des Mangels an pofitivem 
Gehalt nod) heute zu wärmen und zu zlnden? Die Antwort ergibt 
ih, wenn man Heines Wirken alles Zufälligen und Zeitlichen ent- 
fleidet und aus dem widerjprud;svollen Inhalt feines Programms 
den Kern herausichält: was fid) dann ergibt, ift die Forderung der 
Bewegungsfreiheit, das Verlangen nad) dem vollen Austeben der 
Perfjönlichkeit, nach ungehemmter Entfaltung der finnlichen und geiftigen 
Anlagen. 68 ijt das dynamijche Element in Heines Wirfen, das 
ihm die Fortdauer fichert, die Yrtenfitat jeines Freiheitsdranges, das 
Paihos, das jeinen Vortrag durdzittert. Freilid) ijt eS ein „Streben 
ins Unbedingte”, wie Goethe das Gebaren des Enfelgejchlecdhts nannte, 
aber e8 bleibt cin Streben nach idealen Zielen, ein Kämpfen, das aus 
der Erhabenheit der Aufgabe immer neue Begeijterung ichöpft. Eine 
Kämpfernatur, ein „Fordernder" war Heine feinem innerften Wejen 
nad): jtilles, jtetiges Schaffen im jelbjtgezogenen bejdjränkten Rreije war 
nicht еше Gace. „Der Kampf war jeine Natur ино die Negation 
jein Wejen“ — jo marafterifiert ihn mit еде fein Freund Meißner. 

Das dynamifdje Element im der dee ijt es and), das Heine 
vor allem verehrt, denn die dee, wie an anderer Stelle (oben ©, 126) 
ausgeführt, gilt thm als geijtige Potenz, als tatenzeugender Gedante. 
Geijt jehne fid) nad) Фей: wo immer Heine eine geiftige Kraft 
fühlt, wo ein fchöpferiiches Genie fid) in Taten entladet, da fjenkt er 
die Waffen der Kritik und zollt uneingejchränfte Bewunderung. „Das 
ift ja eben die Kraft der Kraft, da fie uns mmmittelbar zur Bes 
mundrung binreißt, ohne daß wir erft rechten über ihre Anwendung. 
So gejdieht es, daß im unjeren Tagen Napoleon Bonaparte von 
einem Demofraten ... gepriejen wird” (3, 552). Sein Napoleon: 
fultus, auf den Heine an diejer Stelle anjpielt, erklärt fic) zur 
Geniige aus dem ehrjürdhtigen Staunen, mit dem ihm jedes Walten 
einer dämonijchen Kraft erfüllt, fei es ein erhabenes Naturjchaufpiel 
oder die Sraftentfaltung eines Titanen des Geiftes. Зи diefem ФЗииНе 
begegnet fich Heine mit Goethe, Дени Bewunderung des großen 
Welteroberers gleichfall8 mit feiner dynamischen Grundanjchanung 
zufammenhängt. „Was Ш Genie anders als jene produftive Kraft, 
wodurd; Заки entftehen, die vor Gott und ber Natur fid) zeigen 
fönnen, und die eben deswegen Folge Haben und von Dauer find?“ 1) 


1) Gejpriidje, fiehe Biedermann 6, 274. Bgl. ferner die vortrefiliche Arbeit 
pou W. Filder, Goethe und Napoleon. Frauenfeld 1900, ©. 12 ff,, 160 ff. 
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Und wie fi Heine als Зифанег von der fiegenden Gewalt 
der Зее hingeriffen fühlt, jo umgibt er fich felbft mit dem Gflorien- 
jchein der eminenten Berfönlichkeit und jogar des rte hn wo er 
als Reprajentant der dee auftritt. Dort jchwelgt er in der 
Dynamik, hier im Pathos der Idee, Nicht als Führer einer beftiminten 
Partei wollte Heine gelten, fondern als Herold der Зее, umd men 
er zum Kampfe aufruft, jo gefchicht e3 durd) raufchende Fanfaren 
und Siegeslieder. Dieje pathetiiche Geberde, die Pofe des hero er 
Uffetts, die aud) Byron und Muffet gern annehmen, erjcheint bei 
Heine verlörpert in der Geftalt des „Ritters vom heiligen Фей". 
Der Ausdrud fpringt fdeinbar ganz jpontan in der „Bergidnlie" 
hervor, als treibe der Dichter, wie aud) jonft gelegentlid) (vgl. 7, 63 
ши jenem Symbol der chrijtlichen Religion fein (018 Spiel. Auf 
die Gretdhenfrage der Bergmannstodter verfihert ihr der Dichter 
eifrig, daß er fowohl an den Vater, wie den Sohn, und ganz von 
Herzen an den heiligen Geijt glaube. 


Diefer tat die größten Wunder, 
Und viel größre tut er под: 
Er zerbrad die Swingherrnburgen, 
Und gerbrad) des Knechtes For). 


Alte TodeSwinden heilt er, 
Und erneut das alte ее; 
Ale Menfdjen, gleichgeboren, 
Sind ein adliges Gejdpledt. 


Taujend Ritter Hat der heilige Geijt erwählt, feinen Willen zu er 
füllen, und zu ihrer Schar gehört der Dichter felbjft: 


Nun, fo fan mid) an, mein Kinddhen, 
Küffe mich, und evens dreift; 
Denn id) jelber bin ein folcher 
Mitter von dem heil'gen Фей. 


Worauf Heine mit diejer Fühnen Umbdeutung des chrifilicben 
Dogmenbegriffs zielt, erhellt aus dem Gang der bisherigen Unter- 
judjungen: der heilige Geift ift nichts anderes al8 die heilige Sache 
der neuen Freiheitsreligion, die „dee“, in deren Dienft fich der 
Nitter ftellt*). Diefe Definition bedarf jedoch einer genaueren Be- 


1) Über bie eich allzubäufige Verwendung diejes Ausdruds пи mide 


firdliden Sinne belehrt Hildebrands unausichöpfbare Abhandlung: „Weift“ im 
Deutiden Wörterbud,. Aud) Goethe М hier vertreten, und zmar denft er bei 
den Ausdrüden „Heiliger бе“, „der Gefalbte Gottes", „Geift und Salbung“, 
„Heilige Geiftestraft“ zunächft an das jchöpferifche Prinzip, das Göttliche, dus 
fic) in der Natur, wie im Wirken des Genies offenbart. Wenn er rau von 
Stein einmal anredet: „die du manchmal wähnft, der heilige Geift des Lebens 
habe did) verlaffen“ — fo ergibt fid) die Bedeutung „Lebensfreude, Harmonie 
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ftimmung, um die Prägnanz des Ansdruces in jchärferes Licht zu 
rüden. Das Wort „Фей“ hat bei Heine und feinen Anhängern 
nicht felten eine gang individuelle Färbung, die aus dem Glauben 
an die treibende Kraft der geiftigen Potenzen oder deen hervorgeht; 
„Фе“ bedeutet aljo То viel wie ,Geift des Fortihritts*. Für 
dieje fulturphilojophijde Umdentung tft zunächft Hegel verantwortlid), 
der das Gejchehen als Entwidlung des Selbftbewußtieinda des Geiftes 
und die Freiheit als das wahrhafte Wejen des Geijtes anjah. Wie 
volljtändig fich Heine in diefe Vorjtellung cingelebt halte, eigt eine 
längere Betrachtung in der Schrift „Die Mordfec*, in der Seine die 
Gebundenheit primitiver Zeiten und Völker mit der „höheren Geijtes- 
würde“ der neuen Zeit vergleicht. „Der Фей hat feine ewigen Nechte, 
er (apt fid) nicht eindämmen durd Gagungen und nicht einlullen 
durch Glocengeliute; er zerbradh feinen Rerfer und zerriß das eiferne 
Gingelband, woran ihn die Mutterfirche leitete, und er jagte im 
Befreiungstaumel über die ganze Erde, erftieg die hödhjten Gipfel 
der Berge, jauchzte vor Übermut, gedachte wieder urafter Зее, 
grübelte über die Wunder №8 Tages und zählte die Sterne der 
Nacht” (3, 92)*). 

Bon großer Bedeutung ijt ferner der Gedanfe des Zufammen- 
Ichlujjes aller Gleichgefinnten, eine dem deutjchen Humanismus jehr 
gelänfige Vorftellung, Man braucht nur an Gocthes , Weltbund“ 
und die ,Gemeinjdaft der Heiligen” oder an ieh „Berftreute, 
unfichtbare Kirche* zu denfen. Am großartigften führte jpäter Guglom 
bieje dee in feinem Noman „Die Ritter vom Geift“ aus, indem er 
alle freien Geifter zu einem Bündnis aufrief zum Zwede der fozialen 
Wiedergeburt der Nation. Bei Heine fehlt e and im diefem Falle 
bezeichnenderweife аи pofitiven oder Far ausgearbeiteten Theorien: 
um fo intenfiver wirft das Pathos, mit dem Ме neue ,, Geifters 


der Seele” aus einem der пабе Briefe, in weldjemt Goethe jehreibt: „Wenn 
ich nur dem tiefen Unglauben ihrer Seele an fic) felbft begreifen finnte, Forer 
Seele, an die Taufende glauben follten, um jelig zu werden” (Briefe, fiehe 
iefit 1, 28 f.). — Bei Heine gewinnt der Ausdrud eine politifch-foziale 
ärbung, und fo fpiegelt fic) auch in diefem Bedeutungswandel der Unterjchied 
der beiden Beitalter. 

!) Die prägnante Bedeutung des Wortes „бей“ läßt ПФ befonders in 
Wienbargs „Athetiichen Feldgiigen” verfolgen — einer Schrift, ме mit [hmwerem 
wiffenjichaftlichen Gefdiits dre gleichen deen verfidht, für die Heine im lujtigen 
Zurnier feine Langen bridjt. Bei Wienbarg begegnet aud) der Ausdrud „Heiliger 
Фен’ im der Heinefchen Bedeutung; с8 beißt ©. 30: „Alles was jung tft in 
Deutichland, fieht auf umferer Seite und lebt der frohen Hoffnung, daß aud) 
ohne Berjüngung mittelaltriger Formen eine Wiedergebärung der Nation, eine 
boetifche Umgeftaltung des Yebens, eine Ergiehung des heiligen Weiftes, cine 
freie, natürliche, gwanglofe Entfaltung alles Göttlihen und Menjchlidjen in uns 
möglich fei.” 

Euphorion. XVI. 30 
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politif“ auf den Schild erhoben wird: „Mit mehr die gefrönten 
uptlinge, fondern die Bolter jelbft find die Helden der nenern 


eit, auch dieje Helden haben eine heilige Allianz | pn 

halten zujammen, wo es gilt, für das gemeinjame Recht, für das 
Bölkerrecht der religiöfen und politifchen Freiheit; fie find verbunden 
burd) die Ydee, fie haben fie befhworen und dafür gebfutet, Pi fie 
find jelbjt zur Je geworden — und deshalb zudt её gleich jchmerz- 
haft durd) alle Bölferherzen, wenn irgendwo, jet es and) im äußerfien 
Winkel der Erde, die Зее beleidigt wird” (3, 490). — Go follet- 
tiviftijd) denkt Heine allerdings nicht immer; er bleibt im © 
Ariftofrat, und fein Bund der ,, Ritter vom heiligen Фейе“ $. 
die eminenten Gerfonlichfeiten, die über die Schranfen von Heit und 
Raum hinweg fic) die Hand reichen, „und foldjermafen, in einer 
myftijden Gemeinfchaft, leben die großen Männer aller Zeiten: über 
die Yahrtaujende hinweg niden fie einander zu und jehen fic) an 
bedeutungsvoll, und ihre Blide begegnen fich auf den Gräbern unter 
_ gegangener Gejdjlechter, die fid) zwijchen fie gedrängt hatten, und jie 
verjiehen fid) und haben fich lieb“ (3, 113). 

Daß endlich die Sache der Geiftesfreiheit als eine „heilige“ 
bezeichnet wird, ИЕ mit der umfaffenderen Bedeutung diejes Wortes 
ohne weiteres vereinbar. Zatjächlicy aber handelt es fich bei Heine 
nicht felten um eine gleidjniSartige Verwendung des Wortes im 
engeren firdlidjen Sinne, indem ihm die große Sadje der Bolfer- 
befreiung zu einer wahrhaften Religion wird. Man kann dieje Fdenti- 
fizierung in dem Kapitel „Die Befreiung“ aus den Engliichen Frag- 
menten deutlich verfolgen; eS heißt dafelbjt: „Nicht bloß die Helden 
der Revolution und die Revolution jelbft, jondern jogar unjer ganzes 
Zeitalter hat man verleumdet, die ganze Liturgie unferer heiligiten 
Seen hat man parodiert mit unerhörtem revel ... Heuchlerijde 
Фифиашег.... wagen es, ein Beitalter zu läftern, das vielleicht das 
Heiligite ijt von allen feinen Vorgängern und Nachfolgern, .... ein 
Meifias unter den Gahrhunderten.” Gleichviel, wie man die Helden der 
Revolution lächerlich zu machen und zu jchwärzen verfucht hat, fie 
werden сп „um jo enthufiaftifcher verehrt werden in der heiligen 
Genovevafirche der Freiheit” (3, 499 [.), — Solche und ähnliche Stellen 
beweijen, daß cS fid) bei der heiligen Geifterjchaft Heines um eine 
jener Yoentrtats:Metaphern handelt, die für feine dichterijche 
Konzeption fo charakteriftiich find. Durch den St. Simonismus wurde 
Heine natürlich in diefer Auffaffung der religiöfen Gemeinjdaft aller 
freien Geifter noch beftärft. 

So lanfen in der Wendung: „Ritter vom heiligen Geifte", wie 
in dem Knotenpuntte eines vielverfchlungenen Gedanfengewebes, заб 
reiche Fäden zufammen. Der Ausdrud jelbjt .jcheint nur ein einziges 
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Mal in feiner vollftindigen Geftalt wiedergufehren, in einem 1827 
geichriebenen Briefe, in welchem Heine die Bumutung, ein jchlechtes, 
(ufratives Bud) zu {dyreiben, mit den Worten guriidweift: „sch bin 
der Nitter vom heiligen Geijt” (Br. 20, 27). Nahe fommt es, wenn 
die großen Männer als „Repräfentanten des heiligen Geiftes” be- 
zeichnet werden, die uns „heilige Schauer” einflößen (Br. 21, 118). 
Häufiger hören wir von dem ,,Heiligen Фей“ jelbft und feinem 
Wirken, in der gleichen mannigfadhen Bedeutungsichattierung, die das 
Wort „dee“ aufweilt!). Wie cine Baraphraje der oben zitierten Verje 
von der Macht des Heiligen Geiftes flingt die folgende Stelle aus 
den „Engliichen Fragmenten", in der die folleftiv-foziale Färbung 
vorherricht: „Erft zur Zeit der Neformation wurde ... die Freiheit 
verlangt nicht als ein hergebrachtes, jondern als ein urjprüngliches, 
nicht al8 ein ermworbenes, jondern als ein angeborenes Recht ... 
Nod) heutigen Tags, in Franfen und Scwaben, jchauen wir die 
Spuren мест Gleidhheitslehre, und eine grauenhafte Chrfurdt vor 
dem Heiligen Geifte überfchleicht den Wanderer, wenn er im Mond: 
jchein die dumnfeln Burgtrümmer fieht aus der Zeit 58 Banern- 
friegs" (3, 496), Aus der gleihen Grundfiimmung erwadft Heines 
Born gegen den Abfall Laubes von der Sache der Fretheitsreligion; 
er fchreibt am 12. Oftober 1850: „Du haft ein Verbreden an dem 
heiligen Geift begangen ..." 

Mit der Erweiterung des Lebensprogrammes in der erjten 
Parijer Zeit nimmt auc) der Ausdrud „Heiliger Geift“ eine philo- 
jophijd-ajthetijde Harbung an. Das Glaubensbefenntnis des 
Pantheiften lautet: „Gott ijt fowohl Materie wie Фей, beides Ш 
gleich göttlich, und wer die heilige Materie beleidigt, ijt ebenjo jünd- 
haft wie der, welder jündigt gegen den Heiligen Geift“ (4, 219). 
Die Religion der Freude erkennt Heine in dem kräftigen Realismus 
der niederländijchen Яций, bejonders in den Werfen Yan Steens, 
„Keine Nachtigall wird je fo heiter und jubelnd fingen, wie Yan 
Steen gemalt hat. Keiner hat jo tief wie er begriffen, daß auf diefer 
Erde ewig Kirmes fein jollte; er begriff, daß unfer Leben nur ein 
farbiger Rug Gottes fei, und er wußte, daß der Heilige Фей fid 
am herrlichiten offenbart im Licht und Lachen“ (4, 128). 





Die Heineiche Pofje des Mitters vom heiligen Фей, in der fic 
ме ganze Gefühlsintenfität des Dichters ausjpricht, hat noch ein 
weiteres Тебе charakteriftifches Merfmal: das Pathos 068 Marty: 


1) Gang vereinzelt fteht der Fall, зав Heine die Зее des meltfeindlicdhen 
Spiritualismus als „heilige Geijtpflange’ bezeichnet (7, 47), Hier wäre aljo die 
rein theologische Bedeutung des Wortes beibehalten. 
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riums, der Aufopferung für die Sache der neuen Religion: „Überall, 
wo ein großer Geijt jeinen Gedanfen ausjpridft, ift Golgatha” (4, 215). 
„Die Geichichte der großen Männer ift immer eine Märtyrerlegende; 
wenn fie aud nicht litten für die große Menjchheit, jo litten fie d 
für ihre eigene Größe, für die große Art ihres Seins, das Unphili- 
fterliche, für ihr Mißbehagen an der prunfenden a een 
lähelnden Schledjtigfeit ihrer Umgebung“ (4, 242). Diele Sag 
drüden allgemein aus, was Heine mit Bezug auf die freiheitfichen 
Tendenzen des 19. Yahrhunderts bejonders lebhaft empfand: das 
tragijde бе, das alle Neuerer und Vorkämpfer der dee erwartet, 
das die Apoftel der neuen Religion zu Märtyrern ftempelt, Und 
diefes Martyrium wird heutzutage nicht einmal von der Glorie der 
unerjchütterlichen Siegesgewißheit umftrahlt, wie in fo vielen anderen 
religidjen Bewegungen; an ihre Stelle tritt das Gefühl der Nefig- 
nation, das Heine fpäter fat ausfchließlich сейфе und fich 
gelegentlich jchon früh geltend macht. Er fchreibt 1828: „Das Wejen 
des Mariyrtums, alles SXrdifche aufzuopfern für den himmlischen 
Spaß, Ш nod) immer dasjelbe; aber es hat viel verloren von feiner 
innern Glanbensfrendigfeit, e8 wurde mehr cin refignierendes Auf» 
dauern, cin beharrliches Überdirtden, ein Tebenslänglidyes Sterben, 
und da geichieht e8 jogar, daß in grauen falten Stunden and bie 
heiligften Märtyrer vom Amweifel befchlichen werden“ (3, 421). Den 
einzigen Troft bei diefem Anblic einer wahrhaften „Schäpdelftätte des 
Geiftes” gewährt die Zuverficht, „daß wenn and im Befreiungsfampfe 
ber Menjchheit der cinzelne Kämpfer zugrumde geht, dennod die 
große Gade am Ende fiege* (7, 55)'). 

Heines Begriff des Martyriums erinnert an das FFichtejche 
Pathos der opferheijdenden dee, das den Vorträgen über „die 
Grundzüge des gegenwärtigen Zeitalters” fold) nachhaltige Wir- 
fung verlich. Aber während jene Forderung bei Fichte einem tief: 
ernjten Vedürfnis nad fittlicher Vertiefung entiprang, ericheint 
Heine eher als Künftler und Rhapjode. Er genießt als Afihet 
das erhabene Schaufpiel des Martyriums und beraufcht jich im dem 
Pathos eines opferfrendigen Heldentums. Er ijt fo hingeriffen von 
der Gewalt diejer Empfindungen, daß er fic) wie Robespierre als 
Sflave der Freiheit fühlt. „Wir ergreifen feine dee, fondern die 


!) Diefe Mefignation, die iu ber Aufopferung für die Зее einen Erfab 
ме für den Mangel an einem gefunden politijden Leben, feunzeichnet das 
ganze Zeitalter der Mealtion. Man vergleiche mit dem obigen Ausjprud; Heines 
3- B. die Erflärung des Journaliften Bolg in Freytags Luftipiel: „Wenn 
Konrad Vols, das MWeizenkorn, in der großen Mühle germahlen ıft, fo fallen 


andere Körner auf, die Steine, bis bas Mehl fertig if, aus welchem ее 
bie Hufunft ein gutes Brot bädt zum Beiten vieler,“ 
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dee ergreift uns und меб uns und peitfcht uns in bie Arena 
hinein, daß wir, wie gezwungene Gladiatoren, für fie fimpfen. Go 
ift eS mit jedem echten Tribunat oder Apoftolat” (4, 14). Heine 
mag wohl an fic) felbft gedadt haben, wenn er U. Weill, den Vers 
faffer einiger radifaler Flugichriften, mit einem Reiter vergleicht, 
„der die Unbehagniffe und Cfeltiimer unferer heutigen Weltordnung 
nicht mehr zu ertragen weiß und Hinausgaloppiert in bie Zukunft, 
auf dem Rüden einer Ydee... За, folde Menfdjen find nicht allein 
die Träger einer dee, jondern fie werden felbft davon getragen, und 
zwar als gezwungene Reiter ohne Sattel und Zügel: fie find gleichjam 
init ihrem nadten Leibe feftgebunden an die Зее, wie Mazeppa an 
jeinem wilden Noffe auf den bekannten Bildern des Horaz Vernet — 
fie werden davon fortgejchleift durch alle Fürdhterliche Konfequenzen, 
durd alle Steppen und Cindden, über Stod und Stein... ." (7, 876). 
Gern legt fi) Heine auch die Geftalt 58 Don Quidyotte, die feine 
Phantafie jo vielfach beichäftigte, als Nepräfentanten aller Menjchen 
aus, „die für irgend eine dee kämpfen und leiden” (7, 291; vgl. 
3, 422). 

BDefonders charakteriftich für den Yoeenfultus des jungen Heine 
Ш die fühle Souveränität, mit der er nad) feinem denfwitrdigen 
Pejud bei Goethe über den größten feiner Zeitgenoffen urteilt. 
„m Grunde find 14) und Goethe zwei Naturen, die fich in ihrer 
Heterogenität abjtoßen miijfen. Er ijt von Haus aus ein leichter 
Lebemenfch, dem der Lebensgenuß das Höchfte, und der das Leben 
für und in der dee wohl zuweilen fühlt und ahnt, ... aber nie 
tief begriffen und noch weniger gelebt hat. Syd) Hingegen bin von 
Haus aus ein Schwärmer, das heißt bis zur Aufopferung begeiftert 
für die dee, und immer gedrängt, in diejelbe mid) zu verjenfen; 
dagegen aber habe ich den Lebensgenuß begriffen und Gefallen daran 
gefunden, und nun Ш in mir der große Kampf zwijchen meiner 
Haren Vernünftigfeit, die den Yebensgenuß billigt und alle aufopfernde 
Hegeifterung als etwas Зое ablehnt, und awijden meiner 
ihwärmerifchen Neigung, die oft unverjehens auffchießt und mich 
gewaltjam ergreift, und mid) vielleicht einjt wieder in ihr uraltes 
Reich hinabzieht, — wenn с8 ие берег ИЕ zu jagen: Hinanfgieht; 
denn e8 Ш nod) die große Frage, ob der Schwärmer, der felbft fein 
Leben für die Зые hingibt, nicht in einem Momente mehr und 
gliiclidjer lebt, als Herr von Goethe während feines ganzen jede» 
undfichzigjährigen egoiftiich behaglichen Lebens“ (Br. 19, 290)*), — 


1) бий drüdt fid) Heine im einem Brief an M. Ehriftiani ans, ben 
Elfter vor einigen Jahren in der Deutfchen Nundichau (Band 107, 447) ver- 
öffentlicht und trefflich lommentiert Hat. — Erwähnung verdient in diefem Bue 
fammenbang cin gleich einfeitiges Urteil Fr. Job. Frommanns über Goethe 
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Daf diefes Зе fic) nicht gegen den Didjter und die Perföntich- 
feit richtet, erhellt fogleich, wenn man anderweitige Äußerungen 

über Goethe heranzieht, in denen die alles überragende Bedeutung 
des Mannes als etwas Selbftverjtändlices vorausgejegt wird. Ws 
Herold der Emanzipation dagegen fann Heine nicht umbin, in ее 
einen Hauptvertreter jener ,Kunftidee’ des 18, Yahrhunderts zu 
erblicten, die das 19. Yahrhundert, wenn nicht zu überwinden dod 
zu berichtigen hatte. Der Hierdurd) aufgerollte Gegenjag ijt freilich 
viel unverjöhnlicher, als Heine ahnt, der wie alle jeine Kampfes» 
genoffen Goethe gegenüber zum Doltrinär wird und die geihhichtliche 
Veripeltive ganz aus den Augen verliert. Er hätte fic) fonft damit 
begnügt, den Weimaraner al$ Typus einer ganz anders fundierten 
Weltanfhauung und Denfrihtung verftehen zu lernen, und hätte von 
einem, der am jtetige Entwidlung und organijde Umbildung glaubte, 
nicht tragen für revolutionäre Ydeen verlangt. 

Bejonders erheiternd aber wirft es, Goethe eines „behaglichen 
Egoismus" angejchuldigt zu jehen, wenn man 14 das Leben beider 
Männer vergegenwartigt, das fürwahr einen fprechenden Kommtentar 
zu ihren Lehren bietet. Auf der einen Seite gänzlicher Mangel an 
Begeifterung für joziale und politiiche Ydeale, vereinigt mit prafti- 
jchem Eingreifen und aufopfernden Wirken im Dienfte eines inen 
Staates, Auf der anderen Seite ein edler Enthufiasmus für die 
großen, treibenden deen der Zeit bei vollftändigem Weangel an 
praftijder Erfahrung und Tätigkeit. Beide befennen 14 zum Hetle- 
nisınus, aber Goethe zum apollinijden, Heine zum dionyfijden. 
Dort ein prometheilcher Drang, der fich felbjt Schranfen jeßt, der 
vom Genießen zum Handeln fortichreitet und fic) für den Mangel 
an nationalen Aufgaben durd) Kulturideate, durd) inmere Freiheit 
entichädigt, — hier ein jchrantenlojes Begehren, ein intenfives Sid)» 
ausleben und ein Verlangen nach abjoluter Freiheit‘). Auch für 
Goethe ijt das Leben cine Entfaltung de8 organischen Bildungs: 
triebes, aber zugleich eine Lojung jelbtgejtellter Aufgaben. — Heines 


aus dem Sabre 1818; eS dedt fid) genau mit Heines Anferung und zeigt, wie 
die meiften feiner Beitgenoffen damals über Goethe dachten. Fronmann f reibt: 
„Er tennt die Menjchen wur, wie er die Pflanze kennt. Er famı alles befchreiben 
nur wicht die Begeifterung für сте der, den Willen, der Hölle md Teufel 
мов, bie Heldengedufd, die für das Wahre und Rechte alles leidet mit Freude 
und Liebe (Gocthe- oh 8, 249), 

1) Bedenklid) ijt «8 daher, Heine direft als Ma und отце 
Goethes Hinguftellen, wie e8 Matthew Arnold in feinem ыы iil 
mit großem Nadjdrud getan hat. Heine äußert allerdings einmal als Götting - 
Student den 4: „Wie gerne möcht ich den Goethefchen Befreiumgeftug 
mitmachen als freiwilliger Jäger,’ — und der Olympier hätte an mandyen 
Attaden Heines gegen Philiftertum und geiftige Beichränftheit ficher feine Freude 


er 
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Philofophie lautet: „Das Leben ift weder Zwed noc) Mittel; das 
Leben Ш ein Recht. Das Leben will diejes Necht geltend machen 
gegen den erjtarrenden Tod, gegen die Vergangenheit, und diejes 
Geltendmachen Ш die Revolution” (7, 296). So ftehen fic) die 
beiden Männer al Reprajentanten zweier Zeitalter und Temperas 
mente gegenüber, und eS bewahrheitet fid) an ihnen wenigitens teil: 
weile der ebenjo bündige wie tiefe Ausipritch des Weifen von Weimar: 
„Vor der Revolution war alles Bejtreben, nachher verwandelte fic 
alles in Forderung." 


Die übermütig jprudelnde Bergidylle Ш ein treuer Spiegel 
Heinejhen Heldentums, diefer Mifchung von begeiftertem Opfermut 
und eitler Selbjtvergötterung. Und Heine war nicht fo naiv, daß 
er den Widerjpruch zwijchen feinen Worten und Taten nidt jelbjt 
empfunden hätte Wenn er ПФ als Märtyrer der Idee fühlte, jo 
ichmaufte er gleichwohl von reichbefesten Tafeln, und das Lacherliche 
diefer Situation entging ihm feineswegs. Aber er hatte früh bemerft, 
daß Welt und Leben voll folcher Widerfprüche jeien, und daß echte 
Pegeifterung, auch wenn projaijde Naturen gern perfönliche Eitelkeit 
und vorübergehende Gefühlsaufwallung darin erblidten, dennody einen 
erhabenen Swed зи erfüllen habe. „Die fühlen und Engen Philo- 
jophen! Wie mitleidig lächeln fie herab auf die Selbftquälereien und 
Wahnfinnigkeiten eines armen Don Quichotte, und in all ihrer 
Schulweisheit merken fie nicht, daß jene Donquichotterie dennod) das 
Preifenswertefte des Lebens, ja das Leben felbft ift, und daß diefe 
Donquid)otterie die ganze Welt mit allem, was darauf philofophiert, 
mufiziert, adert und gähnt, zu fühnerem Schwunge beflügelt! Denn 
die große Vollsmaffe mitfamt den Philofophen ijt ... nichts anders 
als ein foloffaler Sand)o Panja, der... dem wahnfinnigen Ritter 
in allen feinen gefährlichen Abentenern folgt, gelodt bon der ver» 
iprochenen Belohnung, ... mehr aber nod) getrieben von der ие 
chen Gewalt, die der Enthufiasmus immer ausübt auf den großen 
Haufen ..." (3, 422). 

Yu der Tat hat das äjthetifche Gefallen an der flammenden 
Mede und pathetifchen Gebärde oft größeren Anteil an der Ber: 
wirflihung großer SYdeen, als der Nationalift zugeben möchte. So 
ift aud) das Lebenswerk Heines, des „ordernden“, zu beurteilen, 
Es war feinem Temperament unmöglich, den Lebensgenuß der ме 
ehabt. Aber ihre Mampfesmetboden und Biele gingen dod) weit auseinander, 
se bor len it der Е Unterfehieb Die ен, da eS fic) bet 
Moethe um innere Freiheit, das heißt Selbithejdraintung, bei Heine um 
äußere Freiheit und unbebingtes Streben handelt, Arnolds geiftreidher 
Auffots teidet beträchtlich unter jener falfchen Parallele. 








| 
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It was formerly?) supposed that ОЕ, pala 
palatal 9 in dd and ng were still true palatal st 
and 9 of 2 and give as distinguished from the 
of cool and good, and this pronunciation is allo 
to-day even in some good institutions of learning. 
(in his Anglo-Saxon Primer &c.) taught that thes 
were equivalent to kj and gj as in the dialectic р 
sky and garden, In the sixth edition of his Rea 
of them as a k or ¢ and a g ord formed in the 
(that is, y in ye) and adds that they closely r 
ch and dg respectively. Sweet’s position is thus 
on the one hand, he appears to hold on to thi 
and stop 5 are simple palatal stops, but by ге 


1) This paper was written in the spring of 1898 an¢ 
ready for the printer, when (in October) I came across Biilbe 
articles in the July-August number of the Beiblatt. I | 
references to a few of the points where we touch one at 
added a reference or two to Sievers®, which I had not re 
article was written. 

*) Bright still occupies practically this position. He 
his Introduction to his Reader, 1894): “с has always the 
This k-sound has a guttural or a palatal quality (somewh 
cold, and kind), according to its pronunciation with guf 
vowels”. [Cf. the same in Baskervill & Harrison’s recei 
Reader, p.4.] Bright is unfortunate in the Choice of kind 
of the palatal consonant, for in normal English kind is pl 
and the К is velar, Possibly Bright was thinking of 
Moreover, he inconsistendly accepts (though evidently with : 
the affricate pronunciation for dd: “The combination ci 
geminated 9) may be pronounced as dg in English ridge’. 
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similarity to modern ch and dg, he implies some sort of 
affricate pronunciation. 
Sievers early assumed an advanced position on this subject. 
In the second edition of his grammar ($ 206 АЗ) he said: 
“Dass das echt palatale с, сс bereits im ags, еше dem heutigen 
engl. ch ähnliche aussprache hatte, lehren die formen orceard 
[< ort-geard], feccean |< fet-jan], etc. $ 196, 3”; and (§216 АЗ): 
“Aus dg ist entstanden das сд des erst ziemlich spit belegten 
micgern fett, für *midgern, ahd. mittigarni, Dieser übergang 
setzt für seine zeit eine aussprache des cg als dZ voraus, vgl. 
$ 210, [4].” This position he defended in Anglia XIII, 311 &e. 
by a line of reasoning that it would be difficult to break. 
There is no question in my mind that the development !) 
was along a line in which the chief stages may be marked as: — 
velar stop 9 
palatal „ 9 


€ 
é 

»  affricate ch MM 

dental?) „ ts da 


m mm m 


1) This full development applies only to cases in which the consonant 
was preceded by an originally palatal vowel or one palatalized by i-muta- 
tion, or by no other sonnd at all, — and followed by a palatal vowel or 
no other sound (Kluge, Panl's Grundriss I 836). (a) When preceded by 
a palatal vowel but followed by a velar vowel, the consonant was only 
partly palatalized & so did not pass on to a front affricate atall. In this 
case, in all probability, the closure for the stop consonant was palatal and 
the opening velar; similarly as in such a word as act, most speakers make 
the closure for k and, rolling the upper surface of the tongue to the po- 
sition for ¢, make the opening there. (65) In cases of syncope like рупё(е)д, 
s@c(e)d, the é had not become affricated when the following e fell out, or, 
if it had, the fricative disappeared with the vowel; this is shown by ME. 
binkp, зекр, &e. In Modern English the 2d and 34 sing. with К has ge- 
nerally prevailed (just as in I say | he says) : thus, I think and seek | he 
thinks and seeks; in beseech the ch of the first person sing. has prevailed 
because that komm of the verb was most frequently used. [Bülbring has 
now shown (Anglia, Beiblatt, July 1898, p. 102) that this is also true in 
cases like Zife)nes, thnesse.| 

*) In the third edition of his grammar (§ 216, 3, &e.) Sievers speaks 
of the “palatalen affricata (42)”; of course, there are many stages in the 
development ¢ > 4 с > ts, but when we Teoognize d, we can no longer 
speak of a “palatal”. Cf, Sievers’ Phonetik $ 154: “Es ist besonders darauf 
zu achten, dass wir unter dem Namen Palatalen nicht auch die zu- 
sammengesetzten tsch-Laute begreifen, die man vielfach mit diesem Namen 
bezeichnet.’ 
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The & — ch in German ich. The с and é would probably be 
more correctly written ch and ch, that is, as aspirated stops. 


Now, the question is: When were these various stages 
reached? We know that the palatalization of с > 6 and 
g > g took place early, in fact, on the continent, cf. Kluge, 
Paul’s Grundriss? I, р. 992. The palatal-affricate stage is 
clearly shown by the spelling of the Epinal Gloss, which is 
assigned to the seventh century. For original 99 the Epinal 
Gloss has gg : mygg 916, segg 463, ilugsegg 781. This could 
represent (1) the geminated palatal stop, that is, 99, ог (2) the 
palatal affricate, that is, 0), 9 being the usual spelling for 7. 
That we have to do with the palatal affricate is, however, 
made certain by the spelling of the fronted ng. If this were 
still » + the palatal stop g, we should have only the spelling 
ng; we find, however, both ng and ngi : for example, gimengde 
543, mengio 659, (gimengiungie 208, a mistake for) gimen- 
gunge as shown by the corresponding gemengiunge of the 
Erfurt Gloss and the gemengiunge of the Corpus. This ngi 
undoubtedly spells ng). As we shall see directly that the | 
affricate stage was attained in the latter half of the seventh 
century, it is clear that the Epinal Gloss represents a late 
point in the palatal-affricate stage, which must then have 
begun in the sixth century, if not earlier. 


That the dental-affricate stage was reached in Old-English 
times, is shown by the ninth-century forms gefeccan == gefet- 
jan, orceard — ort-geard, and the later wicca — wit-ga = 
wilega, стара = creft-ga = creftega, Muncgiu = Muntgiof 
— Montem Jovis, and by micgern = *mid-gern. It is my 
purpose to show that there is good reason to believe that 
these spellings are not the first evidence of dental affricates 
and that the dental-affricate stage was reached before 700 А. D. 
My argument is based on the use of с for g or in connection 
with 9. This use of с has usually been explained as a sign 
of the palatal quality of the gg. I shall show that this is a 
mistake and that the occurrence of the с is, instead, an in- 
dication of the presence of the affricate, ') 


т) In the new edition of his grammar Sievers indicates that he suapects 
this: “Für altes ngi und ngj schreiben manche jüngere texte, die altes ng 
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If с was employed as a sign of the palatal quality of 9, 
it is strange that we do not find it so used until several 
hundred years after the palatalization took place, but observe 
it coming into use at a time when we may look for the 
affricate. 

Secondly, if с was a sign of palatal quality, we are 
justified in wondering why it was used to show this only in 
the case of those palatal g’s that became affricates. There 
was far more need of a palatal sign in the case of the palatal 
fricative g (=) as distinguished from the velar fricative g 
(= y). If it be urged that с, being itself a stop, could in- 
dicate the palatal quality of a stop only, it must have been 
to distinguish the palatal stop from the velar stop. But this 
latter sound is, except in the combination ng) of so very rare 
occurrence, that it would be unreasonable to suppose that the 
use of cg &с. was due to a desire to avoid the danger- of 
confusion with it. 

Thirdly, с was itself a symbol not only for the palatal с 
but also for the velar с, or К, and so had no special call to 
be regarded as preéminently fitted to stand as a sign for 
palatal quality. Had it been so regarded, we should expect 
that when А came to displace с before secondary palatal 
vowels as a sign for the velar') stop (for example, cyning > 
kyning), it would have displaced it before back vowels as 
well. We have a similar state of things in Modern English, 
The letter c is often used for the dental sound s before front 
yowels (city, ounce, &c.), and for the velar sound № before 


im inlaut sonst regelmässig durch ng wiedergeben, öfter neg. ..... . Hier 
soll das eg vermutlich die palatale aussprache, und zwar eventuell schon 
die aussprache als affricata (42) ausdrücken”, § 215 A 2. 

') Bülbring (Anglia, Beiblatt, Feb. 1899, р. 289) assigns to the e of 
cyning &c, the value of a true palatal stop 6. As the & in king &e. is 
to-day only in the transition stage & > öf, I think it very unlikely that 
it was already é in Old English. Or has Bülbriug evidence that the velar 
had become palatal before a vowel fronted by i-mutation? No such evidence 
is furnished by the rune that consists of a gar-rune with a vertical shaft. 
I am convinced that this rare character is no special rune at all: the 
stone-cutter by mistake cut the voiced velar stop in place of the voiceless 
one and then corrected it by inserting the vertical shaft of the cale-rune. 
Vietor can vouch for but two cases of this peculiar character on the 
Ruthwell cross and a possible one on the neighboring Beweastle cross. 
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back vowel (cook &c.), and k is used for the k-sound heard 
before front vowels (kill, keep, &e.); but who would say that 
when с displaced $ in once (older ones) it was because с was 
a sign of dental quality? It was used simply because of the 
likeness of the sounds represented by s and с. 

Moreover, 9 was fully as often a palatal as с was, and 
so at least as good a symbol for the palatal quality, and in 
fact a better one for representing a voiced palatal. If the 
language had been at the simple palatal stage, it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that a scribe who did not hesitate to 
use g as a symbol for both the palatal and the velar fricatives 
j and у, as well as for the velar stop 9, should feel it an 
imperfect symbol for the palatal stop. 

But the whole idea that с was a diacritic of g is to be 
discarded. Its absurdity appears when we consider that с was 
also used (Sievers § 215) with or in place of g to represent 
the more or less unyoiced final yelar stop, for example in 
gecranc Beowulf 1209, Byrht. 250 &., and so rarely, also 
medially, cruncon Byrht. 302, whence there has been errone- 
ously deduced a verb crincan as distinguished from oringan. 
In neither case was са diacritic. We must be cautious in 
ascribing to writers the deliberate use of a letter as a dia- 
critical sign. The closer we study the history of writing, the 
rarer do we find this. A scribe uses a letter because he 
hears a sound that is more or less like one that he is ac- 
customed to spell with that letter. That is all there is to it. 
Thus 99 had come to sound very much like one of the sounds 
for which с was the symbol, namely, the affricate {5 and so с 
was used to represent it. In just the same way, when final 
velar ng gradually became more and more like ne, it was 
written ngc, neg, ог ne. Thus 


the spelling | the spellings 


crane ог crancg sencan or senegan |... 
for crang | | for sengan a Bac, 
and leneg for leng 


There was no design on the part of anyone and there was 
no diacritic system devised: each scribe simply strove as best 
he could to represent the sounds he heard by the letters he 
had learned. 
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When the language had, besides the velar fricative y and 
the palatal fricative j, the stop consonants — 
velar с and palatal с 
» 9 n a Я 
corresponding to Modern-English 
coop and kill 
good and give, 
5 was much more like g than it was like ¢, and that, too, 
whether the palatal sounds were pure, aspirated, or affricated. 
One needs but try it to be convinced. It would, therefore, 
be very strange if at that stage of the language, anyone had 
chosen с as a symbol (or part symbol) for 9. When, however, 
the language had, besides the velar fricative у and the palatal 
fricative j, 
the velar stop с and the dental affricate #2, 
” „ bh ive ose ” ” dz, 
the voiced dental affricate df was much more like the voiceless 
dental affricate #5 than it was like any of the other sounds 
spelled with g. As the voiceless affricate arose out of all 
single palatal c’s as well as out of ce, it was a much more 
common sign for an affricate than was g, which stood for an 
affricate only when palatal after » and when doubled. с was, 
therefore, the usual sign for a dental affricate, and it is not 
strange that it slipped from the pen when the writer heard 
the corresponding voiced affricate. The spelling с, се, for the 
affricate 9, 99, was defective only in ignoring voice, a matter 
regularly ignored in Old-English writing in the case of all 
simple and geminated fricatives. But even this defect was 
usually avoided by the retention of one or both of the g’s. 

In brief, we must regard the rise of the spellings с, cg, 
c99, ge, &с. as an indication that the language was at the 
time at the dental-affricate stage. 

Let us now consider when these spellings for what had 
been 00 arose, As has been stated above, the seventh-century 
Epinal Gloss consistently uses gg. А charter of 692 or 693 
has egebaldus.‘) As early as 737 (List of Kings, Ms. 1. of 

:) The alleged Runie Ecgfripu (OET. р. 124) is shown by Vietor (Die 
Northumbrischen Runensteine, p. 16) to be untrustworthy. 
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Bede’s History, the Corpus Gloss) '), eg was the usual spelling. 
Variants are rare: Ms. 3 of Bede’s History (? 750) has seven 
сз and three cg’s (Ms. 2. has five g’s and two cg’s, but it is 
in a continental hand), Charter 3/13 (778) has egebaldus, 19/7 
(798) uwieggan, 12/6 (799) wigga, 49/11 (805) wwigga, Genea- 
logies 13 siegga but eight су’, Charter 25/8 (843) cadacahryge, ' 
29/20 (862) egeberht, hryg. Of the early West-Saxon MSS. 
those of the Cura Pastoralis alone show a considerable number 
of variants: Hat. nineteen cgg’s, one geg, six gg’s; Cot, eight 
eggs; Orosius three egg’s. Considering, however, the greater 
number of сз in these MSS., I cannot regard the variants as 
necessarily intentional. 

There are but few early records of words with ng. We 
have seen (page 377) that the Epinal Gloss has ng and ngi. 
Similar spellings occur in certain texts later: thus usually ng 
in the Hatton Ms. of the Cura Pastoralis, and nge in the 
Cotton М. and once ngi in the Hatton 85,23 strengio. But, 
as in the case of the affricate that arose out of gg, the 
spellings nge, neg, &e. early?) make their appearance. The 
Parker Ms. of the Chronicle (755) has Pinegferb and pineg- 
ferbing. The former appears as dingcferd in a charter (33/9) 
of 803. А charter of 825 has gedinego 58/23. A charter of 
832 has pineg-gewrit 40/25. The Codex Aureus inscription of 
about 870 has lencg 7. The Hatton Ms. of the Cura Pasto- 
газ has behrincgde 163/16, and gemenegde 79/9. (In gedyncdo 
411/25, gedyncdum 75/7, 81/23, the affricate has been unvoiced 
by Мер, cf. ofermetto < ofermedpo; and the same is true of 
the ne in dincfrid, Öincfri[öling, in the Genealogies 100, written 
about 814.) Later texts need not be mentioned, observe 


1) Corpus retains two of the ggq’s of Epinal, changes three to cg, and 
introduces three ¢g's and one cggq. 

2) Isee that in the new edition of his Grammar Sievers recognizes this 
spelling for ng (“Für altes ngi und ngj schreiben manche jüngere texte, 
die altes ng im inlant sonst regelmässig durch ng wiedergeben, öfter 
neg”, &e. 6 215 A2). He is, however, in error in restricting the statement 
to later texts, as will be seen from the citations above. The reason why 
we find more of these spellings in later texts lies simply in the fact that 
the literature is more abundant and the words in question occur more 
frequently. This use of neg &e. for пд must not be confused with the use 
of neg &c. to represent the more or less unvoiced velar ng, cf. page 379 
above. 
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however sencan = sengan Genesis 2906 (The Academy, London, 
April 21, 1894, p. 2706). 

It is evident that there is a distinct change in spelling 
between the Epinal with its gg, ngi, &с. and the subsequent 
literature with its eg, neg, &е. Before usage settled down to 
cg as the symbol for 4&, various similar spellings (egg, ge, 
с, &e.) were employed in the effort to express the voiced dental 
affricate. We cannot be sure just how much earlier than 692 
the spelling with с began, and hence the dental-affricate arose, 
but it is safe to say that it was in the latter half of the 
seventh century. In connection with this it is interesting to 
observe the conclusion at which Biilbring arrives. 

The fact that even in comparatively late Old-English 
times the two сз alliterated does not throw doubt on the 
argument that one was k and the other ¢#% The ancient 
poetry that was composed before the dental-affricate period, 
had rimes of this kind, but in reciting this poetry the bard, 
ignorant of the pronunciation of his ancestors, of course arti- 
culated the words with the pronunciation of his own day 
|Bülbring’s cautious suggestion to the contrary (р. 103) does 
seem to me very “bedenklich”|. He was therefore familiar 
with such rimes as k: {5 and did not hesitate to employ them 
in his own compositions. Similarly, but with even less justi- 
fication — for the committing of older poetry to memory is 
rare to-day — our poets use, under the name of “rimes to 
the eye”, what are now no rimes at all, for example, war : 
car, none : bone; foot : boot; &e, simply because they find 
these words associated in older English poetry and, ignorant 
of the pronunciation of the past, pronounce them, when reading 
this older poetry, just as they would in speaking. Nay, even 
such poets as Matthew Arnold rime other words that are 
spelled alike, for example, home : come, on the supposition that 
they are parallel to Pope’s none: bone &c. 


I cannot close this article without expressing my deep 
regret that Sievers did not find time to distinguish in the 
new edition of his Grammar (ef. $ 206, 5) the various sounds 
represented by ¢ and g, for example, cuman ‘come’, cin ‘chin’, 
finger ‘finger’, besengan ‘singe’, 504 ‘good’, ziestrandez 
‘yesterday’. Sweet and Kluge (in his Deutsches etymologisches 
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Wörterbuch and in Kluge and Lutz’s English Etymology) have 
made a good start in this matter. I know that it is no easy 
task, but it is far more difficult for each one of the thousands 
of users of Sievers’ Grammar than it would be for its author. 
The inaccuracy and inconsistency now prevailing in Old- 
English classes will never be removed until teacher and 
learner have in their hands a reliable guide in this matter, 
It is as important as the marking of the long vowels, 
Compared with it, the use of the letters e and о is of little 
consequence and the retention of the Old-English manuscript 
forms of w and g is immaterial. Perhaps in the next edition 
this task could, like the making of indexes, be assigned to 
an able student. 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN, Ann Аввов, March 1899. 


(+korGE Hemp. 





ZUR TEXTKRITIK DER SPIELE VON YORK. 


1. Zu 13. 


Im ersten der Yorker Spiele, welches die schöpfung und 
den fall der engel behandelt, beginnt der herr seine rede mit 
den worten: 


I am gracyus and grete, god withoutyn begynnyng, 
I am maker vnmade, all mighte es in me, 

I am lyfe and way vnto welth wynnyng, 

I am formaste and fyrste, als I byd sall it be. 


Zum dritten vers bemerkt Holthausen Angl. XXI 443: ‘Der 
rhythmus erfordert die einsetzung von ре vor way und von 
pat 1$ nach welth’. Er will also lesen: 

I am lyfe and [pe] way wnto welth [pat is] wynnyng, 


d.h. er hält es für notwendig, streng anapästischen rhythmus 
herzustellen. Seine besserung trifft besonders den zweiten 
halbvers, wo er an dem fehlen der senkung zwischen den 
hebungen anstoss genommen hat. Aber wenn auch die meisten 
verse dieses spiels in dem tonfall verlaufen, den Holthausen 
herstellen will, so ist er durchaus nicht alleinherrschend. 
Speziell fehlen der senkung findet sich auch sonst; so im 
zweiten halbvers: 

Ay with stedefaste steuen lat vs stände still 75 

Lorde! to be fede with pe fode of thi füyre füce 76 

A! lorde, louid be thi name pat vs pis lighte lente 121 

The niglıte enen fro pe day, во pat thai méte neuer 154; 
im ersten: 


And in pe fyrste faythely, my thoghts to full-fyll 19 
Euen to myne äwne fygure pis Муз to fulfyl 140 
Ande in my fyrste mäkyng to mustyr my mighte 145. 
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similar source. These considerations and a knowledge of the 
South-German use of pfeffer in senses similar to those of 
pickle led me to associate pickle with pepper. One kind 
of pickling suggested that kipper was only another form of 
the same word. 

The following are the important forms :— 

OHG. pfeffar. 

МНС. pfeffer. 

МНС. pfeffer, pfefferfisch, pfe инь, etc., and, from Low 
German, pökel, pökelfleisch, pickelhering. 

MLG. peper, pekel, pickel. 

МоГ.С. peper, pekel, pickel, pekelhering, etc. 

MDu. peper, pekel. 

MnDu. peper, pekel, pekelharing, etc. 

OF rz. piper. 

MnFrz. peper, päper, pekel, päkel, pekelherink, etc. 

OE. pipor, piper. 

ME. piper, peper, pikil. 

MnE. pepper, pickle, pickleherring, etc., kepper, kipper, 
kippel. 

Icelandic piparr, рей, saltpaekill ‹ saltpetre.’ 

Sw. peppar. 

Dan. peber. 

The Latin word offered a temptation to dissimilate. We 
find that this happened in the two chief ways that would be 
most natural: (1) pip- > pik-; (2) pip- > kip-. Cf. Skt. 
pipld- > Pali kipilla-, Lat. papilio > Du. pepel and фаре 
(in capellenvogel). Lat. раругит > OE. tapor, Eng. taper, 
ОЕ. poupe ‘nipple,’ ‘ breast’ > роидие ‘ bag,’ Ger. pumpe > 
Rhinefrankish kumpe (gumbe), Lat. plébanus > Lith. klebönas, 
etc. Lat. hippopotamus became ypotamus in Middle English, 
with loss of whole syllable (Brugmann’, 1, § 988); and children 
now usually call it hitapotamus. Eng. hickock became hicket 
and the proper names Babcock and Bartlett are often called, 
even by the members of the families, Babcot and Barklett. 
Cf. also Brugmann’, т, р. 853. The dissimilated forms of the 
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word we have under consideration appear only in the North— 
in Low German, Dutch, Frizian, English, and Scandinavian, 

In the Germanic forms the Latin suffix -er is sometimes 
exchanged with -el. Compare the same phenomenon in 
OHG. amar > МНС. amer and amel, OHG. hadara > 
МНС, hader and hadel, OHG. zinseri > МНЕ. zinsel, OHG. 
panthera > МНС. panter and pantel, and see Wilmanus’, 1, 
$ 114. The also interchanges with e, for which see Wil- 
manns’, т, $ 181, middle р. 235, and Morsbach’s Mittelenglische 
Grammatik, $5 113-115. For the 6 of German pökel, see 
Wilmanns’, т, $ 230. 

The chief meanings of the words are as follows : *— 

I. pepper, pfeffer, ete. 

(1) (a) The fruit of the pepper plant, whether powdered or 
in the berry. 

(6) The latter is also called pepper-corn, which word then 
assumes the general meaning of anything small or of small 
value, also the technical meaning ‘a rent or other considera- 
tion that is only nominal.’ The verb ‘to pepper’ also has 
acquired a general meaning: ‘to pelt with kernels of any 
grain or with other small bodies.’ (English and German.) 

(2) (а) A spiced sauce containing vinegar, stewed elder- 
berries, ete. (Tyrol). A similar pearsauce, plumsauce, ete. 
( Nassau). 

(6) A sauce or gravy of which the brine forms a small or 
a large part and to which vinegar is usually added. This is 


‘Tt is strange that Wilmanns attributes the change of ¢ to ö to a neighbor- 
ing [ог sch, and admits the influence of a neighboring labial only in the 
dialects. There are but four words in his list that do not contain a labial, 
and more than that number that contain a labial but do not contain an / or 
sch, The truth appears to be that labials and sch and / tend to labialize an 
e, and that they are particularly successful if a labial and an / or sch occur 
near the same ¢, just as English u is generally retained only between a labial 
and an / or ah ( full, pull, bull, wolf, etc.; push, bush, ete.), while it sinks and 
becomes unrounded elsewhere (but, cup, us, etc.; rush, quah, ейс.). 

“The meanings of the three words are classified and arranged alike, во 
that the corresponding uses may easily be found. 
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poured over the pickled meat (cf. 3 below) after it has been 
boiled (in the brine, in Bavaria) or roasted (in Hesse, 
etc.), and is about to be served. Also distinguished as ‘ein 
schwarzer pfeffer’ or ‘ein gelber pfeffer,’ also ‘ pfefferbrühe’ 
or ‘ pfeffersauce.’ Cf. English ‘ peppersauce.’ 

(с | | 

о A brine containing spices for pickling fish, game, and 
very fat meat, especially hare, mutton, goose, and pork; for 
example, ‘einen hasen in pfeffer einmachen.” The period of 
pickling varies: in Silesia over night, in Hesse one or two 
days, in Bavaria four to eight days. (Silesia, Austriu, Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Switzerland, Hesse.) 

(4) The process: to pepper, pfeffern, einpfeffern. 

(a) To strew or season with pepper. 

(5) To strew or rub with pepper, etc., as a means of pre- 


serving: gepfefferte würste, gepfefferte häringe, eingepfefferte 
melonen 





(5) (a) The thing pickled according to 4: hasenpfeffer, 
gänsepfeffer ; pfeffergurke, etc. Also the thing otherwise made 
with pepper = pfefferwurst etc. 

(b . 





(6) Figuratively :— 

(а) = ‘ pungent’ in pepperroot etc., cf. kippernut. 

(6) = uncomfortable situation: in den pfeffer geraten; er 
liegt (or sitzt) im pfeffer; aus dem pfeffer laufen; einen aus 
dem pfeffer helfen. 

All these meanings the word pepper, pfeffer, still has in 
High-German territory. In the North and in England 
the byforms pekel, роке, pickle and kepper, kipper, kippel have 
relieved it of some of its burden. It was natural that the 
original thing, the pepper itself, should retain the more 
original form of the word. The dealers were familiar with 
it in bills and orders and they and, in many cases, their 
customers could see the word daily in distinct letters on the 
front of the pepper drawer or can. The corrupted forms, 
therefore, attached themselves to the home preparations and 
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thus the differentiated forms accommodated themselves to the 
differentiated meanings. 

II. The form pekel, pökel, pickle has the following mean- 
ings—using the same numbers as above, 

(1) (a) ——. 

(6) ‘A kernel of any kind of grain ;’ then, more generally, 
‘anything of small size or value,’ so ‘a small amount’ or 
‘a small number’ of anything, ‘a few.’ (Scolland,) Where 
mickle becomes muckle; for example, in Aberdeenshire, pickle 
becomes puckle, 

(2) (a) A spiced liquid containing a large amount of vine- 
gar and used for preserving cucumbers, peaches, pears, 
blackberries, ete. (England, Seotland, and America.) Before 
being pickled in this way, the cucumbers are immersed in a 
brine for about a day. 

(6) ———. 

(с) A liquid consisting of brine and vinegar for pickling 
tongue, ete. (England, Scotland, and America.) 

(3) A brine (sometimes spiced) for pickling fish and meat, 
especially herring, pork, and beef. (North Germany, Holland, 
Frisia, England, ete.) 

(4) The process: to pickle, pökeln, einpökeln, to put up 
meat, fish, vegetables, and fruit in vinegar or brine (or both), 
to which various spices and leaves have been added. 

(5) (а) The thing pickled, especially pickled vegetables, 
Thus pickled cucumbers are called cucumber pickles, cf, also 
tomato pickles, mixed pickles, and pickles in general. Fish 
and meats are usually distinguished as pickled herrings, pickled 
pork, etc. 

(6) The thing that is most commonly pickled is often 
spoken of as a pickle even before the process. Thus we speak 
of ‘ putting up pickles’ and of ‘buying pickles (= cucumbers) 
to put up.’ Last fall a farmer came to the door and, when 
my wife asked him whether he had any cucumbers, he 
answered; “Not this morning, but I have some very nice 
cucumber pickles,” meaning cucumbers too small to slice up 
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but just right for pickling. Children and, in some parts, 
even grown people call cucumbers on the vine ‘pickles.’ 
Hence, too, pickleworm ‘a worm that infests cucumber vines.’ 

(6) Figuratively :— 

(a) 

(5) = uncomfortable situation : He left us in a pretty pickle 
(England, etc.), in de pekel zitten (Holland), er liegt im pökel 
(North Germany). 

III. The form kepper, kipper, kippel is, so far as I know, 
restricted to English. kipper is now the usual form. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) . 
(4) The process: to kipper. 
(a) . 
(6) ‘To prepare ог cure, as salmon, herring, etc., Бу clean- 
ing them well, giving them several dry rubbings of pepper 
and salt, and then drying them, either in the open air or 
artificially by means of smoke or peat or juniper berries.’— 
Century Dictionary. 

(5) (a) The salmon, herring, or trout kippered according 
to 4. 

(5) The salmon, herring, or trout not yet kippered, espe- 
cially one in the stage when they are (or formerly were) most 
commonly kippered, rather than eaten fresh, that is, in the 
spawning season, and particularly the spent male salmon. 
«Не [Scott], and Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out one 
night about midnight, leistering [spearing] kippels in Tweed,” 
Hogg, quoted in the Century Dictionary. “ That no person 
take and kyl any Salmons or Trowtes, not beyng in season, 
being kepper Salmons, or kepper Trowtes, shedder Salmons, 
or shedder Trowtes,” Acts Hen. VII.,c. 21. Rastell’s Statutes, 
Fol. 182, a, quoted by Jamieson. Hence the spawning season 
is called kipper-time: “That no salmon be taken between 
Gravesend and Henly upon Thames in kipper-time, viz., 
between the Invention of the Cross (3 May) and the 
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Epiphany.” Rot. Parl. 50, Edw. III., Cowel, Quoted by 
Jamieson. 

(6) Figuratively :— 

(a) = ‘ pungent’ in kippernut, ef. pepperroot, ete. 

(5) 


The development and the branching of the meaning of 
pepper, etc., are very natural. From the fruit of the plant 
itself it spread to various preparations containing pepper and 
other spices; cf. the use of honig in honigkuchen and of ginger 
in gingerbread, gingerpears, etc. That in the form pickle it 
was in time applied to processes in which little or no pepper 
was used is not at all strange. We find the same where the 
form pepper itself is used, namely, in pfefferkuchen, which is 
usually made without any pepper at all, But, of course, this 
extension was more likely to take place in pickle than in 
pepper, because the latter word constantly reminds one of its 
original meaning, while pickle does not. The development 
of the word was not the same in all parts, A chief point of 
difference is whether vinegar or brine is used. In most 
of North Germany brine alone is understood by pökel, while, 
on the contrary, in many parts of England the word pickle 
necessarily implies the use of vinegar, In those parts of 
England and America, in which this is the case, we hear 
uf salt herring, salt pork, and corned beef, of salting down 
and of the brine not the pickle. So in parts of Germany, 
especially Middle Germany, where neither pökel nor pfeffer is 
employed, we hear of salzfleisch, salzgurke or sauere gurke (dill 
pickle), of einsalzen or in salz legen, and of salzlake or salz- 
brühe, In some parts pökeln is restricted to pork ; herrings, 
for example, being called salzheringe or gesalzene heringe. 
In some cases, for example, in pickling ordinary cucumbers 
(pfeffergurken or essiggurken), the things to be pickled are 
first placed in a brine and afterwards in vinegar; in others, 
for example, in pickling tongue, the pickle consists of both 
brine and vinegar. Hence the confusion of the two processes 
of preserving was almost inevitable. 
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It will be well to consider briefly the etymologies hereto- 
fore given for pickle and kipper. 

No one has ever offered a satisfactory explanation of the 
word pickle pökel. The German books repeat, with more or 
less disapproval, an old story according to which the word is 
due to the name of a man who first invented the process, 
Wilhelm Böckel or Bökel. But it has long ago been shown 
that this is impossible. The change of 5 to р is irregular, 
and such a German form could never explain the English 
form ; moreover the English word and the process long ante- 
date Wilhelm Béckel. Koolmann, in his Wörterbuch der 
Ostfrvesischen Sprache, derives the word from Du. beek, Eng. 
beck, Ger. bach, assuming ‘fluid’ as the original meaning ; 
but the р of pickle, etc., makes this too impossible. The 
original character of the p is thoroughly established and in 
no way invalidated by the rare spelling békel (for pökel), 
which is probably due to böcking and böckling ‘smoked her- 
ring, or to the erroneous association of the word with the 
name Böckel, just as Mahn contrariwise changes the name 
Böckel to Pökel to agree with pökeln. Others suggest that 
the word may be derived from Eng. pick—thus Wedgwood 
calls attention to the meaning ‘cleanse’ that pick is said to 
have locally, and Kluge, refers to the meaning ‘ prick’ that 
pick sometimes shows, evidently having in mind the sharp, 
pungent taste of pickles. But the authors of these suggestions 
make them in a half-hearted way, evidently because at a loss 
for something better. 

Two plausible but erroneous etymologies of kipper have 
been brought forward. The first derives it from kip ‘ point,’ 
with reference to the ‘beak’ that the male salmon is said to 
have when he has spent milt. A similar idea appears to have 
been in Walton’s mind when he wrote: “Those [1. e., salmon] 

. left behind by degrees grow sick and lean, and unseason- 
able, and kipper—that is to say, have bony gristles grow out 
of their lower chaps,” Complete Angler, p. 122, quoted in 
Century Dictionary. The idea, at first sight, seems a natural 
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one; it is, however, a case of popular etymology. If the fish 
were named for the sort of hook that it appears to have when 
spent, we should expect it to be called at best a ‘hipped 
salmon,’ or perhaps a ‘kip’ or ‘kippie’ To call it a kipper 
would be like calling a beaked bird a ‘beaker,’ the horned 
> a ‘horner,’ the tufted titmouse a ‘ tufter,’ the spotted bass 
$ spotter,’ or the speckled trout a ‘specker’ or ‘ speckler.’ 
Ka in -er are, for the most part, derived from verbs and 
denote an agent or actor (fighter, giver, speaker, etc.). When 
derived from other nouns, they denote a functionary (jailor, 
bencher, executioner, larderer), or one following a line of 
business (fruiler, palmer, lawyer); they never, to my knowl- 
edge, denote the possessor of a peculiarity, except in the 
comparatively recent slang of English universities. Further- 
more, the beaklike lower jaw of the spent salmon bends 
down [“ Фе male salmon, often especially during the spawn- 
ing season, having his nose beaked down like a bird’s bill,” 
cf, Jamieson under kipper позе], but а kip is an upturned 
point, a peak (especially of a mountain), and ‘to kip’ is to 
turn up or to be turned up, as the horns of cattle, ete. So 
‘kip-nosed’ means “having the nose turned up at the point’— 
our ‘pug-nosed.’ А ‘kipper nose,’ on the contrary, is a long 
beaked nose: “ This scene went on—the friar standing before 
the flame, and Tum and Giffie, with their long kipper noses, 
peeping over his shoulder,” Perils of Man, 11, 50, quoted by 
Jamieson.—The usual etymology of the word traces it to Du. 
kippen ‘to hatch,’ from which the step to ‘to spawn’ is easy, 
and thus Skeat says a kipper is а ‘spawner.’ If this were 
true, we should expect the word to be applied particularly to 
the female fish ; but, when any distinction of sex is made, the 
term is applied specifically to the male, the female being called 
a ‘shedder’ or ‘roan’ (cf. Jamieson). The derivation of the 
word from the Dutch would be natural if this process of 
preserving fish and, with the process, the name for it had 
come from Holland. We know, however, that the Dutch 
have no word corresponding to kipper, and, so far as I can 
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learn, even kippen is not used of fish in Holland. In Dutch 
and Low German the word means primarily to ‘peck’ ог 
‘pick,’ then specifically of a young bird or chick in the egg, 
that picks the shell open; also of the old bird or hen that 
aids it with her bill. It might be urged that kipper was not 
derived directly from the continental kippen but from a cog- 
nate English verb that is lost, but whose meaning may have 
been extended from birds to fish, from hatching chicks to 
spawning. Now, it happens that there not only was such an 
English verb but that it still exists; its meaning is, however, 
as restricted as that of the continental kippen, and its form, as 
was to be expected, is chip not kip. As kipper is not restricted 
to those parts of England that retain original k before i, we 
should expect the word, if derived from original k, to have 
in most of England the form chipper, which to my knowledge 
it never has. 

Both of these attempts to explain the word have made it 
necessary to ignore the natural and usual meaning of kipper 
and to seek its explanation in one of its rarer meanings. Cf. 
Skeat: “Kipper, to cure or preserve salmon. (Du.). This 
meaning is quite an accidental one, arising from a practice 
of curing kipper-salmon, 1. e., salmon during the spawning 
season.” The association of kipper with pepper shows that 
the most usual meaning of the word (namely, the fish pre- 
served by being subjected to “dry rubbings of pepper and 
salt,”’ not the living fish) is the more original, as we observe 
also in the case of pickle as applied to the preserved cucumber 
and to the green cucumber. 

This etymology clearly illustrates the fact, so often for- 
gotten, that the solution of a problem in English word-lore 
frequently lies in one of the other Germanic languages. 
Without an acquaintance with the South-German usage as to 
the word pfeffer no one would have thought of associating 
English pepper, pickle, and kipper. 
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On the Teaching of Written Composition’ 
Reprinted from Epucation, March, 1910 


LANE COOPER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


IHE teaching of English composition is a large 

U subject for consideration in a paper of necessity 

U so brief as this. Properly amplified, the subject 

| would involve some treatment of various other 

Mh topics, among them the gradual decline of inter- 

est in the disciplines of Greek and Latin, which 

| have been essential to the development of Eng- 

lish style in the past; and the concomitant popu- 

lar demand for a kind of education in the vernacular which 

shall directly liberate the utterance of the masses, rather than 

raise up leaders in scholarship whose paramount influence 

might elevate and sustain the standards of taste and good 
usage. 

My purpose, however, is necessarily restricted, and very 
simple. It is my hope to direct the attention of teachers of 
English, particularly those who are concerned with classes in 
written composition, to certain underlying principles which 
ought to govern the practice of requiring themes or essays 
from the immature. Fundamental principles are seldom free 
from the danger of neglect. With reference to composition in 
the vernacular, the present seems to be a suitable occasion for 
reverting to such principles, since within the last two years or 
so a great and exemplary educational power in the East has 
been rediscovering one of them, and has at length concluded 
that the children of America should not be forced to make 
bricks without straw. In the academic year of 1907-1908 at 
Harvard University the number of undergraduates in courses 
primarily devoted to the writing of English was considerably 
larger than the number in courses primarily devoted to the 
study of English literature, the proportion being almost three 
to two. Since then, owing, as I understand, to measures 
designed by the Department of English, this disproportion has 


*A paper read before the Modern Language Association of America, Decem- 
ber 28, 1909. 





undergone a change, so that now there would appear to be a 
leaning toward courses whose first aim is the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the development of insight rather than expres- 
sion. It is not my intention to make use of statistics, and I cite 
the preceding case, and the following, only in order to define a 
general impression, namely, that the tide has begun to drift 
away from courses in the daily theme and its like at the place 
from which many other institutions have ultimately borrowed 
such devices, though this drift may not as yet be perceptible 
everywhere else. For the present semester at a representative 
university in the Middle West, the number of students in courses 
mainly devoted to English composition, as against those in 
courses mainly devoted to the study of English literature, ex- 
clusive of graduate students, bears a proportion of about ten to 
seven. I have no desire to draw especial notice to the univer- 
sity in question, and have given the instance as presumably 
typical of a good many institutions. 

To one who from the beginning could have watched the daily 
theme advance from its home in New England to a gradual 
conquest of the South and West—while Greek kept sailing ever 
farther into the north of Dame Democracy’s opinion—the sight 
must have been attended with some misgivings. In the case 
of many teachers who, after years of experiment, persist—to use 
the words of Milton—in “ forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgment,” a process which he compares to the wringing 
of blood from the nose, and ‘‘the plucking of untimely fruit,” * 
it may be that the only words to apply are those from Burns :— 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving wAy they do it. 
To do a thing mainly because one hundred or one thousand 
others are engaged in the same pursuit, may be reasonable in 
a polity like that of Mr. Kipling’s Bandar-log; it is not the 
sort of motive that ought to dominate the republic of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Yet one may pertinently inquire 

* Tractate on Education. Throughout the following remarks I have kept 


in mind certain passages from Milton's Tractate, Wordsworth’s sonnets entitled 
Personal Talk, and Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 
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whether some such external imitation of one institution by 
another in this country has not been the chief cause in forcing 
the jaded wits of partly trained instructors in English, some- 
times known as ‘‘ English slaves,” to correct endless themes, 
essays, and orations, and allowing them to do little else, during 
what ought to be a most critical period of their growth, that is, 
during the period when the docent in a German university pur- 
sues the liberal investigations that shall shortly make him, 
within his field, a master of those who know. In a land like 
ours, which prides itself upon the development of efficiency, 
no harsher accusation could be brought against the daily theme 
than that it squanders the energy of the teacher. It causes 
him to spend an immoderate share of his time upon a mass of 
writing that has no intrinsic value, and easily leads him into 
the habit of regarding the details of outer form, rather than the 
substance of what he reads. ** Here, therefore, is the first dis- 
temper of learning, when men study words and not matter.” 
Is it true that if you take care of the teacher of English, his 
pupil will be taken care of? Whatever value may attach to 
this notion, daily themes and their like, once established in the 
curriculum, constitute a barrier to its acceptance. But let us 
turn to the pupil. 

What, then, are the laws that should govern the kind and 
amount of writing which we may require from our under- 
graduates? In asking this question, we are to have in mind 
the needs of students of the first and second year, but the 
answer is applicable to a much larger circle of learners, By 
way of preliminary, one might inquire whether it is necessary 
that the art of written composition should be taught at all. The 
common belief that it is necessary may be too readily accepted. 
The wisest of all teachers, though He constantly referred to 
written tradition as a standard, and expected his hearers to be 
familiar with it, is not reported to have written more than once 
—and then inthe sand. The wisest of the Greeks in the time 
of Pericles is represented by Plato at the end of the Phadrus 
as arguing to the uttermost against the art of written composi- 
tion, except as a pastime for the old. Aside from his main 
contention, this argument of Socrates in favor of the spoken 
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word offers no little support to the increasing. number of those 
who maintain that our present courses in English composition 
should turn more and more upon the exercise of distinct utter- 
ance, that clear and well-formed speech is more intimately 
connected than writing itself with that precision of thought and 
feeling which is the basis of all good style. Yet it may be 
urged that Plato, the consummate artist in Greek prose, is him- 
self an example with which to combat the argument against 
writing that he chooses to put into the mouth of a dramatic 
character. Even so, shall we, then, immediately rush away to 
the inference that it is desirable both for the individual and for 
the state that all persons, or all the persons in any group, 
should obtain an equal opportunity for self-expression, whether 
in writing or otherwise? 

So far as concerns the individual, it is clear that the teacher, 
whether of English or any other subject, should prefer to make 
his pupil well-informed and happy, rather than enable him to 
advertise his wisdom and contentment. Even in a democracy 
it may now and then be true that silence is golden, and long, 
barren silence better than personal talk. As for the state, it is 
obvious that the commonwealth is benefited when the few who 
have a comprehension of its needs are allowed a hearing, and 
the many possess themselves in quiet; on some such basic 
thought rests Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy of Composition. 
Nevertheless, among the platitudes that have escaped chal- 
lenge is the current notion that every one should be taught to 
express himself when on his feet, since there is no telling how 
often, in the way of civic duty, the average man may need to 
address an audience. One may venture to think that an inor- 
dinate amount of precious time has been lavished in debate 
upon airy generalities by students who have never made a 
speech, or needed to make one, after turning their backs upon 
the academic rostrum; and. the fact remains that the average 
man, either in civic or in private relations, always needs to 
know his business before he talks about it. A similar observa- 
tion holds with reference to the excessive practice of written 
composition for its own sake. It sounds like a truism to say 
that to acquire, and to meditate upon what is acquired, are 
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more essential than to express the result in writing. Yet this 
essential priority of insight over expression is not reflected in 
the large number of undergraduates throughout our country 
who engage in the writing of themes with little or no restric- 
tion of subjects, as compared with the number engaged in the 
systematic study of English literature under teachers who are 
supposed to have made this field, or part of it, their own. 

It may be objected that such a disproportion exists only on 
the surface, and that the student's whole experience, including 
his activity at the time in other branches of the curriculum, 
should furnish him with material about which he can write the 
truth. But the experience of the under-classman is easily 
exhausted ; and in the other subjects which he may be studying, 
his teachers are better fitted to gauge the precision of his state- 
ments than is the teacher of English. In any case, we can 
hardly avoid the admission that everywhere, and at all times, 
the truth is of more importance than any language into which 
it may happen to be translated. 

May we not put the argument into a form like this? The 
main function of the vernacular, Talleyrand to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is the communication of truth. In a given 
case the importance of the function is measured by the impor- 
tance of the truth to be conveyed. Since we may seldom take 
for granted that the immature student is in possession of a valu- 
able truth, and since the first inquiry of the teacher should, 
therefore, be concerning the truth and accuracy of the pupil's 
communication, it follows that the teaching of expression can 
never safely be made the primary aim of any course. If a 
sense of values is, in the nature of things, primary, it will 
remain so in spite of a thousand courses that may be built upon 
some other hypothesis. If expression is a medium for impart- 
ing one’s sense of values, if it is essentially a means to an end, 
we fall into the gravest possible error when we treat it asan 
end in itself. 

Our main question, therefore, resolves itself precisely into 
this one of means and end; hence we must lay the emphasis 
where it is due, and no longer ask, ** Can we teach such and 
such persons the art of composition?” Instead, we are bound 
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to ask, ‘*Can we use the practice of written composition as a 
means of imparting insight?” Obviously we can use И аз а 
test for determining whether the pupil has gained an appreci- 
ation of any particular subject, and by successive tests can 
determine whether he continues to advance in his appreciation. 
We may perhaps use it with some frequency in order to note 
the increasing faithfulness of his observation within a definite 
province, more rarely in order to measure his ability to compare 
his observations and to draw inferences fromthem. Employed 
by a teacher who has such ends in view, the writing of English 
becomes an instrument of value for promoting a general edu- 
cation, which may be taken to mean a study of particular 
disciplines in the order of their importance and possibility. 
Employed for less serious, or mistaken, ends, written composi- 
tion may be regarded as a pastime for the young, or as an 
injurious waste of time. 

From these considerations we may pass to a few others, some 
of which may be implicit in what has gonebefore. The insight 
which it is the function of the teacher of English to impart is an 
insight, not into present-day theories of geology, or economics, 
or agriculture, or, in short, into much of the heterogeneous 
material that so often serves as a basis for studying the formal 
structure of exposition and the like; it is an insight into the best 
traditions of English literature and such other literatures as are 
inseparably connected with an understanding of the English. 
This, presumably, is the material into which the vision of the 
teacher himself has most deeply penetrated. If not, he ought 
to be teaching something else, or nothing. Let the teacher 
of writers, as well as the writer, observe the caution of Horace, 
and choose well his proper field. Some portion, or phase, of 
this subject which he loves is the thing about which he may 
ask his students to write; and not in helter-skelter fashion, as 
if it made no difference where one began, what one observed 
next, and so on, save as a question of formal order; but pro- 
gressively, on the supposition that in the advance toward 
knowledge and understanding certain things, not formal, but 
substantial, necessarily precede others. 

Further, the amount of writing demanded of the immature 
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student should be relatively small. In the space of a term, 
how many teachers of English composition produce as much 
manuscript of an academic nature as they expect from indi- 
viduals of the freshman or sophomore class? Are our courses 
in daily themes to any extent founded upon the educational 
theories of antiquity? We may imagine that by one channel 
or another they eventually go back to Quintilian. But what is 
their real connection with the familiar advice of Quintilian, so 
vigorously rendered by Ben Jonson, ‘*No matter how slow 
the style be at first, so it be labored and accurate ;” or with this, 
Бо that the sum of all is, ready writing makes not good writ- 
ing, but good writing brings on ready writing”? Or what 
relation have they to the Horatian counsel, not merely of filling 
the mind from the page Socratic before one commences writing, 
but, after one has written, of correcting, even to a tenth review? 
And the page Socratic itself in one case is said to have been 
seven times rewritten. Accordingly, from Plato, who remodeled 
the opening of the Republic these seven times, to Bacon, who 
revised the Instauratio Magna at least twelve times, and 
Manzoni, who would often recast a sentence a score of times, 
and then perhaps not print a word of it, and John Richard 
Green, who rewrote the first chapter of The Making of England 
ten times, there is a host of witnesses* crying out against the 
facile penmanship of five themes a week on five different sub- 
jects, or approximately one hundred and seventy-five in an 
academic year, from the empty wits of sophomores. To this 
number must be added six or eight “long themes.” Could 
any course of reading be designed which at the end of the year 

* On rewriting and other forms of painstaking in composition, see Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 289-294; Ben Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, pp. 34,35, 84-86; 
Boswell'’s Life of Johnson, Oxford Edition, 2: 562; Rousseau, Confessions, 
Book 3 (in the translation published by Glaisher, pp. 86, 87); Gillman’s Life 
of Coleridge, р. 63; Christabel, ed. Е, H. Coleridge, p. 40; Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, ed. Knight, 1: 53 #.; Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. 
Knight, 2: 312, 313, 470; Cooper, The Prose Poetry of Thomas De Quincey, p. 
32; Letters of J. H. Newman, ed. Mozley, 2: 476,477; Lucas, Life of Charles 
Lamb, 1: 335,336; Nation, Nov. 9, 1905 (on Manzoni); Revue Politique et 
Littéraire, Feb. 22, 1890, р. 239; Faguet, Flaubert, pp. 145 #.; William Alling- 
ham, A Diary, р. 334; W. P. Chalmers, В. L. Stevensons Stil, pp. 1-4; Life 


and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, Elizabeth Bisland, pp. 132-135; Jowett, College 
Sermons, Preface. 
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preceding should make of the freshman a full man to tl 
extent which such exercise as this in the sophomore ye: 
demands? 

In fact, the more one compares the current practice of them 
writing with traditional theory and the actual experience 
good writers in the past, the less this practice seems to harm 
nize with either. Nor does it meet with the approval, so fi 
as I can discover, of representative literary men in the preser 
Speaking at Oxford University some eleven years ago, 
Frederic Harrison delivered himself as follows :— 

**T look with sorrow on the habit which has grown up in th 
university since my day (in the far-off fifties)—the habit 
making a considerable part of the education of the place | 
turn on the art of serving up gobbets of prepared informatic 
in essays more or less smooth and correct—more or less su 
cessful imitations of the viands that are cooked for us daily i 
the press. I have heard that a student has been asked 
write as many as seven essays in a week, a task which wo 
exhaust the fertility of a Swift. The bare art of writing readab 
paragraphs in passable English is easy enough to master; or 
that steady practice and good coaching can teach the averag 
man. But it is a poor art, which readily lends itself to harm 
It leads the shallow ones to suppose themselves to be deep, th 
raw ones to fancy they are cultured, and it burdens the worl 
with a deluge of facile commonplace. It is the business of 
university to train the mind to think, and to impart solid know. 
edge, not to turn out nimble penmen who may earn a living a 
the clerks and salesmen of literature.” * 

And to much the same effect Lord Morley, speaking 
decade earlier than Mr. Harrison :— 

“Г will even venture, with all respect to those who 
teachers of literature, to doubt the excellence and utility of th 
practice of over-much essay-writing and composition. I hay 
very little faith in rules of style, though I have an unbounde 
faith in the virtue of cultivating direct and precise expressic 
But you must carry on the operation inside the mind, and ne 
merely by practising literary deportment on paper, И is ne 

* On English Prose, in Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimate 
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everybody who can command the mighty rhythm of the greatest 
masters of human speech. But every one can make reasonably 
sure that he knows what he means, and whether he has found 
the right word. These are internal operations, and are not 
forwarded by writing for writing’s sake. Everybody must be 
urgent for attention to expression, if that attention be exercised 
in the right way. It has been said a million times that the 
foundation of right expression in speech or writing is sincerity. 
That is as true now as it has ever been. Right expression is 
a part of character. As somebody has said, by learning to 
speak with precision, you learn to think with correctness; and 
the way to firm and vigorous speech lies through the cultiva- 
tion of high and noble sentiments. So far as my observation 
has gone, men will do better if they seek precision by studying 
carefully and with an open mind and a vigilant eye the great 
models of writing, than by excessive practice of writing on 
their own account.” * 

Could one wish for a better defense than Lord Morley has 
given of the notion that the cultivation of the vernacular must 
go hand in hand with a systematic study of English literature, 
and of no models short of the best? 

Now I am far from wishing to suggest that the battle which 
has been waged against the illiteracy of our freshmen and 
sophomores, and which has centered in the daily theme, has 
been totally without avail, though all of us must remember 
instances where a compulsory exercise in fluent writing has 
chiefly served to encourage shallowpates in shallow thinking 
and heedless expression. But where the battle has availed, 
this has resulted from the more or less random observance of 
the principle which has been enunciated, namely the priority 
of insight; for even where the teacher of composition at the 
outset announces his belief that the disease which shows itself 
in bad writing is bad thinking, he nevertheless is prone to spend 
the term, or the year, in warring against the symptoms. He 
lacks the courage of his convictions, and needs to restore his 


* Studies in Literature, рр. 222, 223. 
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spirit with the passage in which Milton says: ‘* True eloquence 
I find to be none but the serious and hearty love of truth.” * 
The whole question does, indeed, finally reduce itself to one 
of pedagogical faith, to a belief that the ideal will work—that it 
is the only thing that will work effectively. If we never ask 
the student to write for us save on the basis of something which 
we ourselves may properly be supposed to know; if the mate- 
rial is one concerning which his knowledge is made to grow 
throughout a considerable length of time; if we expect of every 
essay, paragraph, sentence, phrase, and word which he writes 
that it shall tell the exact, if not the whole truth; if the subject- 
matter of his study be itself the truest and most inspiring that 
we can employ to fire his imagination and clarify his vision ; 
if we observe all these conditions, will he altogether fail in 
acquiring the outward badge of education which is popularly 
demanded of the college graduate? Will he fail to express 
himself better as his personality becomes better worth express- 
ing? If, for example, we took our cue from the Greeks, and 
restricted our training in the vernacular to the patient absorp- 
tion of one or two supreme masterpieces, would not our students 
escape what Ruskin says such a practice enabled him to escape, 
‘ even in the foolishest times of youth,” the writing of ‘* entirely 
superficial or formal English”?+ Nay, might they not thus 
appropriate a matter wherein, on occasion, they might with 
justice become right voluble? Мо teacher can deny it unless 
he is willing to pretend that insight and expression are sepa- 
rable, or that insight is subordinate. Yet the belief that they 
are inseparable, and that expression is subordinate, is not 
merely a matter of present-day common sense; it has received 
frequent enough vindication in the history of culture. But in 
closing we may content ourselves with one quotation, and that 


*** True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty love of truth; 
and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire to know 
good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of them into 
others, when such a man would speak, his words (by what I can express), like 
во many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at command, and, in well- 
ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places,""—From fhe 
Apology for Smectymnuns. 


tRuskin, Prxterita, Chap, 1; cf. also Chap. II, 
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SYMMETRY IN EARLY CHRISTIAN RELIEF 
SCULPTURE 


WHAT considerations determined the choice and arrange- 
ment of the subjects selected by the early Christians for 
representation in relief sculpture? The present paper aims 
to throw some light upon this much-discussed question by 
calling attention to the important influence exercised over the 
sculptors by a desire to secure a merely external symmetry and 
balance of the component elements of groups or of single 
figures, and by a desire to select themes appropriate to the 
shape and size of the field at their disposal.. 

The discussion will be confined almost entirely to the sar- 
cophagi, since these form by far the largest part of the extant 
monuments of early Christian relief sculpture. 

The attempt to secure symmetry and balance is evident 
(Г) in the disposition of the relief fields; (II) in the com- 
position of the special groups and single figures ; (III) in the 
distribution of the figures and groups upon the relief field. 


I 


The simplest ornamentation of the sarcophagi— one often 
employed by both Christians and pagans—is the so-called 
strigilation, a series of S-shaped flutings vertically crossing 
the face of the sarcophagus. True to the taste for symmetry, 
the sculptor so disposes the ornamentation that the direction 
of the S-curves in the right and left halves of the field is 
reversed. By causing the upper curves to open toward the 
centre, he secures a rather broad lenticular field just above the 
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central point of the sarcophagus face. The first step! toward 
a more complex system of ornamentation consists in the intro- 
duction of a relief into this lenticular field. This relief usually 
represents the Good Shepherd or an orans—a figure en face 
with arms outstretched in attitude of prayer (see Garrucei, 
Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, vol. У, pl. 375, fig. 2%). In other 
cases a regular,® rectangular field of varying size and bordered 
by a simple moulding,‘ is substituted for this lenticular field. 
The remainder of the face of the sarcophagus is then symmetri- 
cally decorated. The central panel, though sometimes reserved 
for the epitaph, usually bears an unpretentious relief, such as the 
Good Shepherd, an orans,® a biblical scene, e.g. the Nativity,? 
Christ alone or attended by disciples, the denial of Peter,’ a 
liturgical scene (a husband and wife alone or in the presence of 
Juno Pronuba™). In other cases the upper half of this panel is 
occupied by an imago elypeata, and the lower half by a plate for 
the epitaph,” by a conventional design” or by a pastoral 13 or bib- 
lical™ scene. Of the terminal decorations the simplest forms are 
plain mouldings,” columns, or pilasters; the last two suggest 
the original house-form of the sarcophagus. А variant form 
consists in a tall and narrow rectangular field bearing a relief- 
representation of a genius with an inverted torch, the figures 
at both ends being the same, but with attitudes reversed.” This 
field is not infrequently still further enlarged and adorned with 
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11,е. in complexity, not in chronological development. 

* Hereafter citations from vol. У of Garrucci’s work will be given thus: 
С. 375, 2. 

Ап exception is С. 206, 2. 

‘Sometimes separated from the strigilation by fluted pilasters or columns 
(С. 295, 1; 325, 4; 362, 3). 

6G. 295, 1,2; 300, 1; 301, 1; 303. 

6 ($. 373, 4, 5; 374, 1, 2; 375, 1, 2, 4; 408, 2; 377, 4; 378, 1; 380,1. In 
the last three instances the orans forms one of a symmetrical group of three 
figures. 

7G, 310, 4. 8 G. 329, 3; 290, 1,2; 342, 2. 9 С. 316, 4. 

№ (3. 325, 4; 827,1; $61, 1; ‚30, 8; 08, 3 п С, 358, 2. 
| | 2; 363, 1-3; 366, 1. 4 С. 367, 1, 2, 4. 
‚1; 300, 2-4; 301, 1, 3-5; 306, 1-4; 380, 1. 


17 С, 207, 1, 2; 403, 1. 
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other single figures or groups, such as a lion attacking a deer,! 
Cupid and Psyche,? a human figure,? an orans or Good Shep- 
herd,‘ ог a sheep near а tree.® In all these instances there is a 
close correspondence between the figures at the right and left, 
either in external: form or in content, or in both. When we 
pass from this range of scenes to the biblical scenes, the corre- 
spondence becomes less conspicuous, although instances are not 
wanting which show an effort on the part of the sculptor to 
break with tradition and alter the composition of the estab- 
lished subjects, so as to render them more appropriate in form 
to the new conditions. Desire to secure symmetry seems to 
have played some part also in the choice of subjects. Thus 
the most frequently recurring scenes are those from the life of 
Moses,® representations of resurrections,? the sacrifice of Isaac.® 
all of which are especially easy to adjust to the requirements 
of a terminal position.® 

A more complex system of decoration arises when each 
terminal panel is divided by horizontal mouldings into two 
equal fields. A still more complex system is seen when the 
strigilated field is subdivided vertically as well as horizontally, 
so as to exhibit two pairs of superposed panels. In such cases 
the central and terminal figured reliefs are sometimes also sub- 
divided into superposed compositions, and sometimes more 
satisfactorily left undivided.2 These subdivided terminal 
panels exhibit biblical subjects only. Occasionally, between 
terminal reliefs the strigilation is omitted and a figured com- 
position substituted. 


1G, 357, 3; 383, 2. 2G. 357, 1. 3 (1. 307, 4; 363, 3. 

4G. 358, 2; 360, 2; 370, 4. 5 (1. 300, 1. 

6 The striking of the rock (С. 357, 2; 359,2; 301,1; 366,1; 374,2; 375, 1), 
the receiving of the tablets of the Law (357, 2; 366, 1). 

7G. 361, 1; 364, 1. 8G. 310, 4. 

9 The representations of Lazarus and of Moses striking the rock may thus be 
adjusted by shifting the tomb of Lazarus or the rock to the left or to the right 
side of the composition, thus causing the figures of Christ and of Moses to face 
in a different direction. 

10 (. 364, 1. 1 С. 361, 1; 399, 1, 2, 7. 

13 (1. 324, 4. 13 С. 308, (from Tréves), 
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An important type of Christian sarcophagus? is that which 
has the form of a peripteral temple. ‘There is usually an odd 
number of intercolumniations along the front, one in the centre 
and two to four at each side, with alternating round and 
pointed arches. Each intercolumniation is occupied by a 
figure or a group; the correspondence in form between these 
being often not less striking than that between the architectu- 
rally formed fields they adorn? (see Fig. 1). 


Fiourt 1, — ÜHkistiax SARCOPHAGUS 1х THE LATERAN Museum, Rome, 


There is no Christian sarcophagus bearing on its face more 
than one field of reliefs that does not show a symmetrical dis- 
position of the fields, and few that show a neglect of symmetry 
in the composition of the groups that fill them. 


II 


Passing to the consideration of the special groups and single 
figures, we have first to note a striking contrast between 
Christian and pagan relief sculpture. While the pagan artist 
usually filled his field with one scene, the Christian sculptor 
almost invariably placed upon the sarcophagus face a series of 
from four to fifteen different scenes.® In this method of pro- 


1 One often used by the pagans also. 2 G. 821, 1-4; 322, 2; 361, 2, 

$ The only important exceptions are (1) the Children of Israel crossing the 
Red Sea, represented on several Gallic and on one Roman sarcophagus, and 
(2) Christ attended by his disciples. 
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cedure, however, he was not an innovator. The pagan sar- 
cophagi also show a tendency to break up a group into a 
number of elements, as in the representations of Endymion! 
and of Venus and Adonis.2 We find also in pagan reliefs 
separate scenes standing side by side. The well-known sar- 
cophagus of the ‘ Mourners’ from Sidon affords a close parallel 
to the Christian representations of Christ sitting with his dis- 
ciples. In these instances there is generally some inner con- 
nection between the scenes, these being usually scenes from the 
life of some individual.? The Christian sarcophagi, however, 
so far as has yet been demonstrated, aside from a few exam- 
ples,* show no such bond of union.® | 

Furthermore the early Christians confined themselves to a 
rather limited range of subjects,® and thus repeated again and 
again the same scene. This tendency to repetition is not 
peculiar to Christian sculpture. To mention only a few con- 
spicuous examples from pagan art: Robert in Die antiken 
Sarkophag-Reliefs, vol. ТП, cites over fifty existing sarcophagi 
bearing representations of Endymion and Selene, which, though 
divided by him into three classes, show in reality only slight 
variations from each other. The same volume contains plates 
illustrating forty-six sarcophagi bearing representations of the 
labors of Hercules. Of these thirty-one represent the twelve 
labors and show the same lack of variety and the same tenacity 
in clinging to traditional types as do the Christian sarcophagi. 


I See Robert, Die antiken Sarcophag-Reliefs, ПТ, pls. 12-25. 

2 Robert, ор. edt. III, pls. 2-5. 

3 Examples are the scenes froin the lives of Iphigenia and Orestes (Robert, 
op. cit. II, pls. 57-59), and from the life of Hercules (Robert, op. cit. III, 
pls. 27-45). 

4 E.y. scenes from the life of Susannah on a Gallic sarcophagus (С. 377, 3). 

$ Schultze, „Irehaenlogische Studien, passim, urges the importance of the 
idea of the resurrection in this connection. Other attempts to find a unifying 
idea are mentioned below (р. 144 f.). 

©The number and variety of subjects is really larger than is usually realized. 
Over seventy-five scenes from the Old and New Testaments occur, several of 
them in two or three different forms. If we add to these the symbolical and 
liturgical scenes, and the scenes borrowed from pagan art, the number rises 
above 150 (cf. Kraus, (reschichte der christlichen Kunst, I, pp. 91-222). 
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Examining these subjects in detail, we note that the sym- 
metrical arrangement of parts is strikingly prominent in the 
following single figures and groups: 

(1) The orans. The symmetry of the figure is complete. 

(2) The Good Shepherd. The most frequent type is that in 
which the Shepherd appears in the attitude of the classical 
kriophoros, that is, carrying a sheep across his shoulders. At 
his feet stand two other sheep, one at each side. They usually 
face him and stand in perfectly symmetrical attitudes and posi- 
tions; or, if not facing him, their heads are turned toward him. 
If four, six, or eight sheep surround him, they are divided into 
equal groups at his right and left. A tree at the right and one 
at the left often close the scene. 

(3) Daniel in the lions’ den. This theme is subject to fewer 
variations than almost any other. Daniel is represented nude, 
standing with arms outstretched in the attitude of an orans. 
At each side stands a lion faeing? him. On the sareophagi he 
is sometimes alone, sometimes attended by Habakkuk and 
other persons. In the frescoes he is always represented alone. 
The lions* oceupy symmetrical positions except in extremely 
rare instances. They sometimes stand or lie, but most fre- 
quently sit on their haunches, thus imparting to the composi- 
tion a distinctly pyramidal form. When two persons attend 
the prophet, they stand at the right and left, one behind 
each lion. In a few instances only is a third attendant 
added. 

(4) Christ attended by disciples. In these scenes, which 
ordinarily occupy the entire face of the sarcophagus, either in 
a single field or in a succession of intercolumniations, Christ 
uniformly occupies the centre, either seated or standing upon 
a rock from which flow the four streams of Paradise. The dis- 

1 He is rarely clothed (see Kraus, Real-Eneyclopiidie der christlichen Alter- 
thiimer, s.v. Daniel; Hennecke, Altchristliche Malerei und altchristliche Lite- 
ratur, p. 57). 

2 In a few instances turned from him (see Hennecke, /.c.). 


‘Two in number. A single exception (С, 301, 5) has only one lion; yet 
even here a symmetrical effect is secured. 
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ciples (two, four, six, ten, or twelve in number—in one 
instance there are twenty-four persons represented) sit or 
stand, an equal number at each side of the central figure. In 
the attitudes and the grouping of these figures the tendency is 
to balance group with group or figure with figure, to the right 
and left of the centre. Particularly noticeable in this respect 
is a Gallic sarcophagus.! In the accessories also, e.g. a palm 
tree at each side of Christ, a man and a woman kneeling at 
the right and left below Him, or two deer drinking from 
the streams, a strict symmetry of position and attitude is 
preserved.? 

(5) Representations of the temptation and transgression of 
Adam and Eve. Like most of the other groups composed by 
the early Christians it contains but few elements. The two 
parents, nude, stand en face on each side of the Tree of Life, 
about which a serpent is sometimes coiled. The strict sym- 
metry of the group is broken only by the position of the arms 
and (though less frequently) by the sheaf of grain and the 
sheep which accompany them as symbols of the fields of labor 
to which they are respectively condemned. In many instances 
the arms also are symmetrically placed; both being held before 
them or one being extended toward the tree. In the frescoes 
the tree also is treated with a symmetry almost geometrical, 
sending out, for example, in one case, two branches from one 
side, which correspond exactly in form, size, and position to 
two others on the opposite side.® The fuller treatment of the 
tree in the frescoes is due not only to the greater ease with 
which they were produced, but also to the larger field at the 
disposal of the painter, as is shown by the fact that the group 
receives a similar fuller treatment in the sarcophagi, when it is 
sculptured upon the cover or one of the small sides, positions 
which are favorable to the lateral expansion of the scene.‘ 


1Le Blant, Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d’ Arles, 
pl. iv. 

$ Cf. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Künste, 1112, р. 91. 

8 Garrucci, vol. II, pl. 63. 4 СЕ. below, рр. 144 £. 
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When the sheep and the sheaf are present, they are employed 
to fill in the spaces at each side of the foot of the tree.! 

(6) The condemnation of Adam and Eve. Christ, the Aöryos, 
stands en face between the two, Eve is generally at his left, 
as usually in the preceding group. Christ holds in his right 
hand a sheaf of grain, in his left he holds a lamb by the fore 
feet. The group is composed with almost exact symmetry, 
extending frequently even to the positions of the hands of 
Adam and Eve.? 

(7) On one sarcophagus is a representation of the offerings 
of Cain and Abel modelled closely upon the preceding group. 

(8) The multiplication of the loaves and fishes. In the treat- 
ment of this miracle the frescoes and the sarcophagi present 
marked divergencies. In the frescoes Christ is unattended by 
other figures. Near him stand seven baskets of loaves, one 
of which he touches with a wand. On the sarcophagi Christ 
is represented standing between two men, each of whom holds 
a plate with both hands. On the plate at the right are two 
fishes, on the other are loaves of bread. Christ extends his 
hands and touches the foaves and fishes. Deviations from this 
symmetrical type® are usually explainable on technical grounds. 

(9) A scene composed strictly on the model of the preceding 
and explained as Isaac blessing Jacob and Esau, 

(10) The labarum, at the base of which sit two soldiers in 
full armor. The labarum is often made the centre of groups 
similar to (4). The arrangement is in all cases strictly sym- 
metrical. 

The following groups betray less clearly the influence of a 
desire to secure symmetry : 

(11) The arrest of Moses, Peter, or Christ. Each shoulder 
of the person arrested is seized by an officer. The energy of 
action — quite unusual in early Christian sculpture —that char- 


1 Tilustrations of this group in С. passim, in particular 333, 3; 372,8; 377, 1. 
2G, passim, in particular 367, 2, 3, $ С. 310, 2. 
* The only exception is С, vol, Ц, pl. 18, 3; yet here the scene is symmetrical. 
$ С. 520, 1. 
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acterizes this scene, serves to break somewhat the formal 
monotony which it would otherwise have and which would 
give it much the same form as that assumed by the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. 

(12) The denial of Peter.! 

(13) Christ and the woman of Samaria.? 

These subjects, except Nos. 7, 9, 12, 13, are among those of 
most frequent occurrence in the early Christian art, there 
being but few sculptured sarcophagi that do not contain one or 
more of them. Those which show the most striking symmetry 
— Adam and Eve, Daniel, the Good Shepherd, and the orantes 
— are among the earliest themes chosen for representation by 
the Christians, and are found with great frequency in frescoes. 
The multiplication of the loaves, on the other hand, first finds 
a symmetrical representation in the relief sculpture. The 
arrest of Moses was developed out of the representation of the 
striking of the rock,® and the arrest of Peter and of Christ are 
formed upon its model. 


Ш 


Аз stated above, the Christian sculptor usually filled the 
field with reliefs representing, not a single scene, but a series 
of from four to fifteen different scenes. In the distribution of 
these scenes over the surfaces of sarcophagi, we find not less 
striking evidence of a tendency to symmetrical arrangement 
and balance combined with an effort to adjust the given group 
to the form or the division of the field in which it finds its 
place. 

As in the examination of the sarcophagi bearing simple 
ornamentation we found the centre to be the chief point of 
interest, so on the more elaborately decorated sarcophagi the 
centre receives in all but a few instances a strong emphasis. 
This is particularly true of the representations of Christ sur- 
rounded by his disciples. Although the scene often fills the 


1G, 316, 4; 323, 5; 334, 1, 3. 2G. 319, 1; 333, 1; 334, 1. 
3 Schultze, ор. cit. p. 167. 
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entire face and both small sides of the sarcophagus, yet, on 
the other hand, it is often reduced until only one or two 
attendants are left at each side. In this case the group loses 
much of its independent value, and becomes a mere central 
group on a par with those surrounding it. It is then still 
further simplified by a substitution of the labarum for the 
figure of Christ, and in this form frequently occupies the 
middle one of a series of intereolumniations.! 

Next to this type that which occurs most frequently as a 
central figure is the orans. Its independence as a central 
element is often formally indicated by its separation from the 
adjacent groups, either by a field left free from reliefs? by two 
columns,? or by two trees.* The same effect is secured by 
setting the figure before a parapetasma.® Not infrequently 
two men stand at the right and left in corresponding attitudes. 
In a few instances — reliefs of very poor execution — the figure 
is somewhat confused with the adjacent groups.® 

The Good Shepherd when employed as a central figure is 
not often associated with biblical scenes. An instance of such 
a grouping is afforded by a Gallic sarcophagus.’ The subject 
is more frequently found filling a central panel,* and once has 
a place within the central intercolumniation of a series of five, 
the other four being filled by the four Horae. 

Of the New Testament miracles, the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, which received the most symmetrical treat- 
ment, has, in several instances, been employed as a central 
group.’ 

The Samaritan woman at the well occurs as the central 
group on a sarcophagus found in Rome.” 

Daniel between the lions was used more frequently as a 
central element than any other Old Testament theme. Thus 


1 ($, 335, 2-4 ; 350, 1, 2. 2G. 377, 1. 

4G, 578, 4. 5G, 360, 2; 376, 1; 380, 3. 

’ Le Blant, 1.е. s Cf. р. 127. 

®*G. 312, 1, 3; 315, 1, 2; and in a slightly varied form, 312, 2. 
10 ($, 313, 3. 
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slaced it occurs four times below the imago elypeata,! and three 
imes on covers.? 

Adam and Eve form the central group on one relief,® and on 
mother,* Cain and Abel bringing their offerings. 

It is noticeable that the subjects which from preference are 
riven a central position on the sarcophagi are precisely those 
vhich in the above examination of the special scenes have been 
ound to be symmetrical in composition. 

Although the number of different subjects employed as cen- 
ral elements is small, yet these find such frequent application 
hat a very large proportion of the extant sarcophagi show 
hem. The prominence of the central element is in fact so 
narked that Garrucci determined the succession of the illustra- 
ions in his Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana almost exclusively on this 
28818. 

In the selection of the subjects for representation at each 
nd of the sarcophagus face, the desire to secure symmetry, 
ogether with а fitting termination, is not less evident than 
n the case of the central group. This is the more surprising 
jecause the great majority of the subjects employed by the 
arly Christians contain or consist of standing figures, any of 
vhich might have been used as terminal elements without seri- 
usly detracting from the artistic finish of the composition as 
‚ Whole. The monotony, however, produced by a long line 
f standing figures has led the sculptors to vary the series at 
he ends. 

The following scenes® are used in preference to others as 
erminal? groups. The number of occurrences of each sub- 
ect Is here given. 

1G, 364, 3; 305, 2; 367, 1, 2. 2G. 384, 2, 5; 308, 4. 

3G, 310, 1. + (3. 310. 2. 

5 The exceptions are: G. 313, 4; 314, 5. 6; 316, 3; 318, 1 (?), 4 (2); 361, 2; 
71.1; 372, 2 (2); 317. 3. 

8 Several have already been cited by Le Blant. ор. eft. р. xiii. 

т Counting also as terminal positions those on each side of the Gnago clypeata. 
arcophagi with areades are also included contrary to the precedent set by 


e Blant, Z.c., since these show even more clearly than the ordinary type an 
fort to balance the corresponding scenes right and left of the centre. 
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(1) Resurrection of Lazarus . . » 
(2)  Resurrections of other persons , 
(5) Vision of Ezekiel . . . 
(4) Sacrifice of Isaac . . . 
(5) Moses striking the rock . 
(6) Moses receiving the law . 
(7) Adoration of the Magi? , 
(5) Handwashing of Pilate! . 
(9) Job and his friends! . . 
(10) Offerings of Cain and Abel! 
(11) Washing of Peter's feet! . 
(12, 13) Man reading, A person seated (2 each) 
(14) Slaughter of the innocents} . 2... 
(15, 16) Saul, Stoning of Stephen (1 each) 
(17) Creation of Adam and Eve... . 
(18) A royal personage seated. . » . » 


ны 


= 
| 1 
kak pert ps Go-go exo DE 


The following subjects, though not especially suited for use 
as terminal elements, occur as such: 


Three Babylonians before Nebuchadnezzar. - . x « « « 
Miracle of the loaves and fishes’. 
The Haemoroessa, а Blind, Danie) destroying the 
serpent (Seach) . . rer 
Adam aud Eve, Peter hg the keys а А i, ae Se 
Story of Jonah, Denial of Peter (Seach) . . » . : 
Moses and the PPS bush, Daniel between the Во 
(Zeach) .. ean 
Miracle of Cana, an orans, Baptism of Christ (2 each) . ah 
Miscellaneous scenes (leach) . » x» « « «+ « « . 14 


— 


70 


The most common instance of the balancing of similar ter- 
minal groups is that of Moses striking the rock and the resur- 
rection of Lazarus. The subjects Moses receiving the law and 
the Sacrifice of Isaac are frequently found at each side of the 
imago elypeata. In these scenes the hand of God appearing in 
the clouds is made to fill the triangular space between the 
upper moulding of the sarcophagus face and the rim of the 
‘elypeus.* The frequent recurrence of the first two scenes 


1 Each of these scenes has a seated figure at the end of it. 
3 Le Blant, op. cit. 
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п connection with each other is used by Kraus! as evidence 
or substantiating the theory that the sculptor desired to 
ymbolize in them the Old Testament type and its fulfilment 
n the New (‘Typus und Erfüllung des Typus’). Le Валь, 
iowever, in the passage cited above seems to come nearer the 
ruth, when he says that the desire mentioned above to provide 
‚suitable terminal element for the series of reliefs guided the 
rtist in the choice of these subjects.2 Schultze? calls atten- 
ion to the ‘unmittlebare Verbindung’ or ‘ Inbeziehungsetzen ’ 
f these two groups, in commenting on the frescoes of cubicu- 
um B in the catacombs of St. Callixtus. When scenes repre- 
enting resurrections other than that of Lazarus‘ occur as 
erminal elements, they are probably so used because of con- 
usion with it. The position of the scenes of Moses receiving 
he law and the Sacrifice of Isaac at the close of a series of 
eliefs on each side of the imago clypeata led to their employ- 
nent as terminal elements at the ends of the sarcophagus 
ace as well. The subjects 7-14 in the above list are ren- 
lered suitable by the fact that the seated figure in each may 
asily be made to occupy а position at the end of the sar- 
ophagus face and turned toward the centre. The eighteen 
ubjects in the first list occur in the great majority of cases 
n final positions; the twenty-nine® in the second list occupy 
hese positions a relatively small number of times. For exam- 
le, the miracles of Christ, although they belong to the most 
ommon themes of early Christian art.6 occur only two to six 
imes each as terminal elements. 

Besides using biblical scenes for this purpose the Christians 


I Real-Encyclopddie der christlichen Alterthiimer, II. р. 431. 

2 That which renders these two scenes suitable for the position is that the 
mb of Lazarus in the one, and the rock with the stream of water in the other, 
re solid vertical masses having the effect of a pilaster or column. 

8 Ор. си. р. 39. 

4 Regarding as resurrections of Lazarus only those scenes having an 
edicula-like tomb. 

5 except the first and sixth. 

6 T have noted over four hundred instances on the sarcophagi alone. 
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sometimes followed the practice of the pagans and chose an 
architectural form! or rocks and vegetation.? 

In the disposition of the reliefs lying between the centre and 
end groups we do not note so marked an effort to secure a 
balance of lines and forms; yet instances in which this consid- 
eration has had its weight are far from uncommon, as the 
following cases will show: a scene of arrest is balanced with 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes® in ten instances. The 
Adam and Eve group is balanced with the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes,® and with Daniel between the lions,® an arrest 
with an arrest,’ the stoning of Paul (?) with Christ led before 
Pilate,’ Peter led to punishment with Christ led before Pilate.® 
Balancing of double or triple pairs of New or Old Testament 
scenes which are made to correspond in general also oceur ;” 
likewise New Testament miracles are balanced with each other.“ 
An excellent example of symmetrical compositions on a Chris- 
tian sarcophagus is furnished by a sarcophagus found at Arles.” 

The covers of the sarcophagi offer a peculiar and somewhat 
dificult problem to the sculptor. He is called upon to fill a 
field which is very low in proportion to its length; too low to 
admit well a standing human figure, and too long for any but 
a rather extended scene. The pagan sarcophagi show a num- 
ber of more or less successful attempts to solve the problem. 
The field is often reduced to less than one-half its former 
length by inserting the plate for the epitaph in the centre, thus 
producing two fields for reliefs. Whether thus diminished in 
length or not, the space is usually filled with scenes that natu- 
rally demand but little height, and may be extended indefi- 

1G. 208, 1 (an arched doorway); 299, 1-8; 300, 2-4; 301, 1, 3-5 (columns or 
pilasters). 7G, 208, 1; 304, 4. 

‘The close resemblance between these groups in external form was men- 
tioned above (p. 133). 

+ С. 314, 2,6; 318,4; 364, 3; 366,3; 372,2; 376, 1; 378, 2; 380, 4; 382, 2. 

6 С. 365, 2. 6G, 301, 3; 322, 2. т С. 340, 5; $22, 2 (?). 

8 ($. 346, 1, 9 С. 335, 2. 10 ($, 321, 3; 306, 2; 370, 1; 379, 1. 

п С. 319, 2; 375, 3 (paralytic and the blind); 320, 1 (the- blind and the 


haemoroessa) ; 353, 1; 403, 4 (the haemoroessa and the centurion); 363, 1 
(the blind and the denial of Peter). 12 ($. 361, 2. 
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nitely in length. Such are: (1) а train of sr animals or 
do.pnins.! the former often tearing sea истори on their hacks; 
(2, a train of captive warmen in sitting пт: 63) two 
apuinxes facing. with werticaly ter: таза Санин: (C4) a 
chase; * (5) enpids hotding gariands.’ Less ела Их the 
required length is serurel by rspreseitiug a series of moments 
in a т. as that of Medea in Corinth [piigenia among the 
Taurians or the labors of Hercules." 

The Christian sculptors showed themselves ne less skilful in 
dealing with the ргоШет. They had the chetce of several 
methods. They might adopt pagan subjects. reerveanize and 
adjust the distinctively Christian subtects Cin case they were 
inappropriate) to the new conditions. or adept suitable Chris- 
tian subjeets. As a inatter of fact. thev resorted to all of these 
methods. Of the pagan subjects the dolphin was the one most 
frequently adopted. perhaps because of its association with the 
fish, the symbol of Christ. Christian compositions were altered 
by expanding them laterallv.? The representations of Adam 
and Eve and of Daniel between the lions are somewhat capable 
of lateral expansion and occur several times on covers. The 
following: scenes.” all rather long in proportion to their height, 
fin frequent representation on covers: the story of Jonah (19 
occurrences). the Nativity (3), the adoration of the Magi (18), 
the three men in the fiery furnace (6), the same before Nebu- 


I Robert, Die antiken Sarkophayg-Relicfs, IT, pl. 12, по. 40. 

2 Robert, ap. СИ. И, pl. 32, nos. 11, 18. 

8 Robert, op. cit, IT. pl. 18, по. 27. 

$ Robert, op. eit. ИТ. pls, 38, 40, nos. 127, 132. 

& Robert, op. eit. ИТ, pl. 13. по. 48. 

6 Jason and Creusa, the children bearing the gifts to Creusa, the death of 
Creusa and Creon, the murder of the children, the flight of Medea (Robert, 
op. cit, IT, pl. 62, по. 198). 

‘The recognition of Iphigenia and Orestes, the carrying of the image of 
Artemis to the shore, the battle on the shore, the flight of Iphigenia and Orestes 
(Kobert, op. Cth, И, р. Эф. по. 155). 

"Robert, ор. cit, III, pl. 33. во. 120. 

¥ Good examples are found in Garrucei’s work, pl. 385, 5; 384, 2. 4; et al. 

1 The list is not complete. The number of omissions, however, does not have 
any appreciable effect upon the relative proportion of occurrences. 
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chadnezzar (2), the crossing of the Red Sea and the fall of 
manna (1), the slaughter of the innocents (1), the twelve 
apostles (1), the striking of the rock and the arrest of Moses! 
(5). Other groups which do not possess these proportions 
oceur only rarely on covers. Fully seventy per cent of the 
representations found on covers are of the third kind, subjects 
adopted as specially appropriate for such a field. These sub- 
jects may be divided into two classes. The first class comprises 
those which are composed of an extended series of seated or 
standing figures, while the second shows a predominance of 
horizontal lines. 

That it was chiefly a regard for the form of the field that led 
the sculptors to choose these subjects for cover decorations, is 
proved by their occurrence in the narrow field below the imago 
elypeata on many sarcophagi,? and in the narrow fields result- 
ing from the distribution of the reliefs on the sarcophagus face 
into two horizontal bands instead of one.’ Noticeable is also the 
fact, that many biblical scenes occur rarely on covers, although 
they frequently appear in other positions on the sarcophagi. 
Such are the miracles of the Lord and several Old Testament 
subjects (the sacrifice of Isaac, Adam and Eve). 

A similar set of conditions presents itself in the short sides of 
the sarcophagi. Here the field is usually scarcely long enough 
to admit the representation of more than one ordinary group 
of two or three figures without overcrowding.4 The sculptors, 
therefore, in most instances selected single scenes that are 
either somewhat longer than the ordinary groups or are capa- 
ble of lateral expansion. The groups most frequently occur- 
ring there are: the three men in the fiery furnace (4 times), 
Adam and Eve (8), the three men before Nebuchadnezzar (4), 


1 The two scenes are во intimately associated that the sculptors seem to have 
regarded them usually as a single group. 

2 The adoration : С. 368, 1; 365, 1; Jonah: С, 350, 1; 366, 3; 367, 3; Daniel 
between the lions; С. 310, 1. 

‘Jonah: G. 377, 1; Adoration: G. 365, 2; 377, 1; the three men before 
Nebuchadnezzar : G. 365, 1. 

4 The difficulty does not exist in the case of very deep sarcophagi, 
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Daniel between the lions (4), Adoration of the Magi <>. 
Others are of less frequent occurrence: Jonah, Job and his — 
friends, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, Tabitha. A remarkable 
example of the departure of a sculptor from a traditional type 
is found in the treatment of two subjects (Moses striking 
the rock, and the baptism of Christ) on the ends of a Gallie 
sarcophagus,! where the composition is entirely changed. An- 
other not less striking instance of an effort to adjust a group 
to the field is afforded by the treatment of the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes on another Gallic sarcophagus.? This scene® 
does not readily admit of lateral expansion, since Christ must 








Figure 2, — Cunistıan Sancopuacus 1х $. АролалулиЕе IN CLASSE, 
RAVENNA. 


stand quite close to the attendants that he may touch the loaves 
and fishes. The sculptor of the present sarcophagus, however, 
in order to fill his field, separated the figures so widely that the 
Christ is forced to stretch out his arms in a painful manner. 
A similar unsuccessful attempt to represent a subject inappro- 
priate to a field of a certain shape is observable on the well- 
known sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum representing the 
history of Jonah. 

In this discussion no account has been taken of a class of 
sarcophagi, which show exact geometrical symmetry and which 
are chiefly, though not exclusively, to be found in Ravenna. 


1G. 308, 9. 2G, 361, 3, 8 СЕ, р. 133. 
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The reliefs are either modifications of the scenes representing 
Christ with his disciples or symbolic designs composed upon its 
general plan. In the former case the subordinate figures are 
reduced to six, four, or two. By placing the figures some dis- 
tance from each other, and inserting a palm at the right and 
left, the scene is made to occupy the entire field. In the latter 
case the place of Christ is oceupied by a lamb standing upon 
the Hill of Paradise, by a cross, or by the monogram of Christ 
within a cirele (Fig. 2). Instead of the apostles, a lamb or a 
peacock stands at each side. In a few instances the centre is 
occupied by a vase from which the two peacocks drink. The 
field is not infrequently filled with a network of vines; these 
show an exact correspondence in form at the right and left of 
the centre. 


IV 


The preceding discussion has shown that the Christian 
sculptors, besides following in many cases the traditions of 


the pagan ateliers. were influenced (1) by a desire to secure 
a formal symmetry in the composition of the special scenes, 
(2) by a desire to secure a symmetrical arrangement of these 
groups on the relief field (а) by strongly emphasizing the cen- 
tre, (4) by providing mutually corresponding terminal ele- 
ments, (с) by disposing the intermediate subjects in mutually 
corresponding groups, and (3) by a desire to choose (or ren- 
der) subjects appropriate to the shape and size of the field at 
their disposal. 

These tendencies are not confined to or characteristic of any 
one geographical district. They are found in Gaul, Italy, 
Spain, and Numidia, although, as stated above, sarcophagi of a 
certain type occur most numerously in Ravenna. Neither can 
the chronological development of the tendencies be clearly 
made out, owing to the small number of monuments that can 
be accurately dated. 

The principles here established are of great importance for 
the interpretation of the monuments of early Christian art. 
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Although they have occasionally been referred to by various 
writers,! and somewhat superficially and briefly discussed by 
Schnaase,? their influence has been overlooked by a class of 
archaeologists who lay great stress on the symbolic or allegori- 
cal interpretation of the remains of early Christian art. Sev- 
eral passages of recent scholars demand reconsideration on the 
basis of these principles. Garrucci,? whose deductions often 
bear a strongly subjective character, makes the following state- 
ment regarding the bond of relationship connecting the various 
groups represented on a given sarcophagus: “Gli antichi artisti 
cristiani aver dovevano una ragione che regolava la scelta dei 
soggetti, da loro scolpiti sulla faccia di un sarcofago, о sopra 
alcuna volta cimiteriale, о intorno ad una nicchia di arcosolio ; 
questo concetto dominante, questa idea superiore, che non era 
il semplice fatto, vestir doveva il carattere medesimo, che le 
particolari representanze, le quale se non sono figurate in 
istorico senso, un altro certamente ne hanno, che profetico, 
dommatico ovvero morale si appella; e come le riunioni di 
soggetti in senso storico si seguono 1’ una |’ altra, senz’ ага 
ragione che la successione dei fatti, cosi le unioni in senso 
figurato star debbono insieme per quel concetto superiore che 
ha preseduto nella mente dell’ artista alla loro scelta, e che é 
dovere del interprete andar cercando.” De Waal further car- 
ries out the idea as follows:* “In der That haben denn de 
Rossi, Garrucci u. A. fiir einzelne Sarcophagen die tiefere ein- 
heitliche Idee, welche der Wahl und Anordnung der Bilder zu 
Grunde liegt, nachgewiesen ; wir glauben, dass sie sich durch- 
gängig wenigstens bei den bessern Arbeiten nachweisen lasse, 
... The judgments passed by Garrucci and De-Waal are 
based mainly on the examination of the well-known sarcopha- 
gus from 8. Paolo fuori le Mura, which now stands in the Lat- 
eran Museum. The correctness of their interpretation of this 

1Cf. Schultze, Archaeologische Studien, р. 42, who in this connection cites 
Costadoni, ZI pesce simboliro. 

2 (reschichte der bildenden Künste, 2d ed. One passage is cited below. 


8 Op. cit. vol. I, pp. 45 ff. 
* In Kraus, Zeul-Encyclopädie der christlichen Alterthümer, II, р. 725. 
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monument is, to say the least, rendered very uncertain by 
Schultze! who proposes quite a different explanation. 

It is much more than doubtful that, as Garrucei and De Waal 
claim, the disposition of the subjects upon the sarcophagi was 
determined by the content (* concette dominante,’ ‘idea superi- 
ore,’ ‘tiefere einheitliche Idee’), and that they are to be read 
off like a homily (‘omilia*). Garrucei begins with the assump- 
tion that the Christians followed pagan tradition in the dis- 
position of the scenes. There is nothing improbable in this 
statement. That the pagans, however, always or even usually 
followed the historical order of events is by no means true; 
an examination of the sarcophagi published in volumes II and 
III of Robert’s work shows that they were frequently uninflu- 
enced by the historical order of events. An instance is the 
sarcophagus cover bearing reliefs illustrating the life of Oedi- 
pus.* It is not impossible, perhaps not improbable, that in 
some instances the Christians were more influenced by the idea 
than by the form,® but that the considerations discussed above 
played an important, if not the chief part, is shown by the fact 
that sixty per cent of the reliefs‘ occurring on Christian sar- 
cophagi have had their choice, composition, or arrangement 
determined by such motives. This large percentage further 
shows that Schultze® has gone too far toward the opposite 
extreme. *Künstlerische Motive’ which have affected nearly 


1 Op. eit. рр. 145 ff. 2 Vol. II, pl. 60, no. 183. 

8 Professor Marucchi stated to the writer that the sarcophagus from S. Paolo 
was probably the only one which gave evidence of a consideration of the con- 
tent in the arrangement. 

‘ Leaving out of account the large class described on р. 143. 

5 Ор. cit. pp. 173 ff.: ** Der Komplex von Sarcophag-Reliefs, über den wir 
verfügen, lehrt übereinstimmend, das die Künstler sich fast ausnahmslos darauf 
beschränkten, aus den vorhandenen Besitzstücken eine bestimmte Zahl aus- 
zuwählen und diese gegebenen Sujets, ohne Rücksicht auf eine bestimmte 
einheitliche Idee oder einen fortlaufenden Gedanken, einfach mechanisch an- 
einander zu ordnen. Sogar künstlerische Motive scheinen nur selten mass- 
gebend geworden zu sein; der Vergleich der einzelnen Gruppen mit einander 
erregt vielmehr die Vermuthung, dass allein das Streben nach Variation diese 
oder jene Bilderfolge geschaffen habe, deren Gedankenreihe die Ausleger bebarr- 
lich und in bester Überzeugung zu erkennen sich abmtihen.” 
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two-thirds of the entire number of our extant monuments can 
scarcely be described as being ‘of infrequent occurrence’ (‘ nur 
selten’). The passage from Schnaase mentioned above reads 
as follows:! “Sie (i.e. the subjects represented on sarcophagi) 
sind immer in ungerader Zahl, das mittlere Bildwerk gewöhn- 
lich etwas breiter und voller, so dass es sich als die mitte aus- 
zeichnet, während die beiden nächsten und dann wieder die 
beiden entfernteren mit einander correspondieren, und zwar 
nicht durch ihren Inhalt, der vielmehr dabei gar nicht be- 
rücksichtigt zu sein scheint, sondern durch ihre Form.” The 
words ‘immer’ and ‘gewöhnlich’ do not correctly describe 
the facts. ‘The clause *während . . . соггезропегеп ° should 
be essentially modified in the light of the facts stated on 
р. 139. It has not been proved that по consideration was 
had for content in choosing the subjects. On the contrary, 
instances can be cited where it has entered into the question.? 

Although, in the treatment of the sarcophagi, the sculptors 
often followed certain traditional modes of procedure in regard 
to the principles discussed in this paper, yet the application or 
non-application of these principles in special cases seems to 
have depended largely upon the choice of the artist, since some 
sarcophagi show no effort to apply them, besides offering in 
other respects noticeable exceptions to the usual mode of pro- 
cedure. The arrest of Moses, for example, is regularly placed 
next to the striking of the rock, yet in two instances it is 
separated from it.2 Once the striking of the rock is not placed 
at the еп4.* The composition of the scene is entirely changed 
in two cases. The orang is occasionally placed out of the 
centre.6 On two sarcophagi? the composition is in striking 
contrast with the usual forms. 

It remains only to draw a brief comparison between classical 
and Christian sculpture. Symmetrical balancing of forms and 


1 (р. cit. 11. р. 90. 25. 335. 2,3. 4; 341, 4; 377, 
8 (;. 37K, 25 B77, 1. 4G. B14. 6. 
6 (1. 351, 6; 367, 2. 6 (1. 312,3; 370.2; 371. 2; 377, 3; ef. 371, 1. 


7G. 374, 4; and the well-known one in the Lateran bearing scenes from the 
life of Jonah. 
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masses has been noted by many writers! as a prominent charac- 
teristic of the Greek and Graeco-Roman art in all periods of its 
development. An important change, however, takes place in 
its nature in the course of centuries. The Greeks of the fifth 
and fourth centuries before the Christian era display a very 
delicate refinement in this respect. With them it is always 
subordinate to the idea. As the creative imagination grew 
weaker, and form gained in importance, the symmetry in the 
composition of works of art either became more and more 
formal or was entirely neglected. In many instances being 
made an end in itself, it becomes painfully conspicuous. The 
Christian seulptors, who belong to the last period in the devel- 
opment of ancient art, following the general tendencies of their 
‘ times, show only mediocre skill or in many instances total lack 
of it, and their efforts often result in an almost mathematical 
exactness or in great crudeness. This fact renders more con- 
spicuous the presence of the influence of symmetry in Christian 
art, and so not only gives greater weight to the evidence cited 


in this paper, but incidentally exemplifies a truth often lost 
sight of or neglected by specialists in Christian archaeology: 
namely, that in the interpretation of the monuments we must 
in all instances take into consideration the intimate depend- 
ence of Christian upon pagan art. 


С. L. MEADER. 


leg. De Cou, Am. J. Arch., First series, vol. VIII, pls. ii, iii. 





CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN THE BIBLE. 


By GEORGE Е. DAWSON, 
Sometime Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following study is an attempt to apply to religious edu- 
cation a principle and a method generally accepted in secular 
education. The prruciple may be thus stated: The spontaneous 
interests of a child are expressions of a stage of life. They 
indicate, therefore, fundamental needs and aptitudes. They 
afford a starting point for all education, formative and reforma- 
tive. If they are healthy interests, they suggest the material 
and method to be employed in developing character through 
the use of good tendencies. If they are unhealthy interests, 
they suggest the material and method to be employed in devel- 
oping character through the disuse or transformation of bad 
tendencies. 

The scientific study of man is opening up to us many avenues 
of approach to this problem of interest. First of all, we may 
approach it through the child's relations to the race it springs 
from. Embryology, comparative anatomy, and comparative 
psychology supply evidence that the child, in the main lines of 
its development, repeats racial history. Its physical and psy- 
chical life begins with a summary of what humanity before 
it has lived through. In bone, muscle, nerve-cell, instinct and 
intelligence, we find traces of ancestral struggle, and progress 
or retrogression. Baldwin'says: '' What is present in the mind 
now, in the way of function, is due somehow to the past. 
Nervous inheritance provides for the apparatus, and mental 
inheritance sums up the experience."’ The implication of this 
view is, that a child's spontaneous interests at different stages 
of its development reflect more or less clearly the tendencies 
built up in the experience of the race. Says Dewey:* ‘‘ There 
is a sort of natural recurrence of the child mind to the typical ас- 
tivities of primitive peoples; witness the hut which the boy likes 
to build in the yard, playing hunt,with bows, arrows, spears, and 


1 Mental Development in the Child and the Race, р. 27. 
2,School and Sociely, р. 62. 
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so on.’’ These interests are transitional, as are the stages of 
development of which they are an expression, but they have 
an important relation to the child’s life. They indicate, in a 
broad way, what the child needs, or does not need, at that 
particular period. 

Again, we may consider a child’s interests from the view- point 
of its individual development. Neurology is showing us that 
there is a definite order of growth in the brain and nervous 
system. First to mature is the reflex mechanism; then, the 
mechanism of special sensation and movement; and finally, the 
mechanism underlying association of ideas and other more com- 
plex psychic processes. This suggests that the child’s life is 
first reflex and instinctive; next, sensori-motor; and, last of all, 
associative and rational. Here genetic psychology makes its 
contribution to the problem, and tells us that the suggestions of 
neurology are true. The child is found to be first a creature of 
psychic reflexes or instincts, such as hunger, fear, anger, and 
sympathy; then, of sensations, such as tactile, gustatory, audi- 
tory and visual; then, of the more complex psychic processes, 
such as memory, imagination, will and conscience. The study 
of children’s interests discloses to us the fact that these stages 
of neuro-psychical development are closely paralleled by just 
the spontaneous interests that we should expect to crop out. 
In general, the first interests of the child are those centering 
in its instinctive life. The next are those centering in its 
sensations and activities. The next are those centering in its 
intellectual life and its more complex feelings. According as 
the various stages of development throw into prominence one 
or the other group of neuro-psychical tendencies,we may expect 
to find certain interests distinctive of that group and pointing the 
direction and progress of the child’s growth. 

As a result of such conclusions regarding the fundamental 
character of children’s spontaneous interests, most of the 
branches ordinarily taught in the public schools are being 
scrutinized in a new light, and the entire question as to choice 
and gradation of lesson material is being reopened. Both edu- 
cational experts and teachers practically engaged in school-room 
work are testing in various ways the educational values of the 
subjects taught and their adaptation to the different levels of 
feeling and intelligence. The elementary interests of children 
in the qualities of objects, such as use, action, color, form, and 
the like, have been studied by Binet,’ Barnes,’ and Shaw. 3 The 
distribution of interests among the subjects of the public school 


1 Revue Philoso higue, December, 1890. 
2The Pacific Educational Journal, February, 1896. 
8 Child Study Monthly, Vol. II, рр. 152-167. 
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curriculum has been studied by Taylor.’ Children’s interests 
in the reading matter of the school curriculum, as well as their 
general literary interests, have been studied by Wissler,? Miss 
Chase,* and Kirkpatrick. ‘ Miss Ward‘ has studied the geo- 
graphical interests of children; Mrs, Barnes,’ the historical 
interests; and Miss Gates,’ the musical interests. Play-inter- 
ests have been studied by President Hall,® Ellis and Hall,’ 
Gulick," and Mrs, Burk.” The puzzle interests, as showing 
the more complex intellectual aptitudes of children, have been 
studied by Lindley.“ O'Shea,” has studied children’s interests 
in pictures, myth and nature literature, etc. While their inter- 
ests as revealed in ideals, ambitions, and choice of occupations, 
have been studied by Barnes,'* Miss Darrah,” Monroe,” and 
Jegi. 

It is evident, therefore, that the principle of interest has the 
sanction of scientific research, and that it is rapidly becoming 
a standard for estimating the material of instruction. I see no 
reason why the same principle should not be recognized in 
shaping the curriculum of religious education. And I see no 
reason why those who are concerned with the education of chil- 
dren in the Sunday School, or in the church at large, should 
not abandon the standards of adult opinion and adopt a standard 
of facts, derived experimentally from the consciousness of the 
child. As it seems to me, the evidence is conclusive that until 
this is done, the programme of religious instruction will lack 
a secure basis. Welive in an age when the principles of induc- 
tive science are being applied to every form of human culture. 
In secular education at least, Bacon's prophetic dictum is at 
last coming to be recognized. ‘‘ Man, as the minister and 
interpreter of nature, does and understands as much as his 
observations on the order of nature, either with regard to things 


\Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. У, рр. 497-511. 
*Pedago Br Seminary, Vol. у, PP- 523-540. 
Proceedings №. Е. A., 1898, pp. 1011-1015. 
‘North A grat Monthly, Vol. VIII, рр. 651-654; Vol. LX, рр. 188-191, 


and aft 338-342. 
ducation, Vol. XVIII, pp. 235-240. 
‘Barnes’s Studies in Educa ton, pp. 83-93. 
„Journal of Pedagogy, Vol. II, pp. 265-284. 
Scribner's Magazine, Vol. III, pp. 690-696. 
*Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. IV, рр. 129-175. 


veda ogical корь Vol. VI, р. 135-151. 
North Wetten Monthly, Vol. IX, pp 


РР. 349-355. 
rin ournal o yehology, Vol. VIII, pp. 431-493. 

Child Study Monthly, Vol. II, pp. 266-2 BZ 

и North Western Monthly, Vol. IX, рр. 91 

Popular Science Monthly, Vol. Linn, pp. 

"Education, Vol. XVIII, рр, 259-264 

"Transaction of the Illinois . of Child Sindy, Vol. ITI, pp. tax- 
144. 
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or the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is capable of 
more’’ (Novum Organum). In such an age, the а priori con- 
clusions of adults, or guesses, more or less accurate, as to what 
a child needs, cannot much longer meet the requirements. 

Such considerations as the foregoing have suggested the 
method employed in this study. Starting from the conclusions 
of current scientific inquiry as to the meaning of children’s 
spontaneous interests, and following the same general lines 
that have been followed in the studies of children’s interests 
referred to above, I have attempted to investigate the interest 
of children in the Bible. The questions I have kept before me 
are the following: 

г. How do children feel towards the Old and the New Testament, 
respectively, at different ages? 

2. How do they feel towards the various books of the Bible at differ- 
ent ages? 

How do they feel towards the different scenes, stories, and char- 

acters of the Bible at different ages? 

4. What is the development of interest in the scenic, narrative, and 
personal elements of the Bible as age advances? 

What is the development of interest in the person and works of 

Jesus as age advances? 


A syllabus of questions was prepared in such a way as to 
bring out directly and indirectly the information sought under 
each of these heads. Over 12,000 copies of this syllabus were 
given out to parents, Bible-school teachers, and public school 
teachers. Instructions were usually given to extend the obser- 
vations over as long a period as possible, and to use such exact 
tests as they could in getting at the preferences of children. 
From the children thus studied by others, and those studied by 
myself, 1,000 have been selected as the basis of this paper. 
Most of these children live in the larger cities and towns of 
New England. They are mainly of American parentage, though 
there are included a few Italians and French Canadians. They 
are distributed among all the evangelical denominations, the 
Congregationlists predominating. There are, besides, a few 
Catholics. The children range in age from 8 to 20, and are about 
equally distributed as to age and sex. Returns were received 
from some adults above 20, but these are not included in the 
results as summarized. In general, it is believed that the chil- 
° dren studied are typical, and that the returns afford a reasonably 
accurate illustration of children’s Bible-interests within the 
ages and classes represented. 


CHILDREN'S INTEREST IN THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER II, 
ANALYSIS OF DATA. 
$ I. 
Choice between the Old and the New Testament. 


I have based my estimate of children’s choice between the 
main divisions of the Bible upon three classes of facts: (1) 
Their own direct statements as to their preference; (2) indi 
evidence secured through their choice of Bible scenes, stories 
and characters; and (3) the judgment of teachers. At first 
thought, a child’s statement that he likes one part of the Bible 
better than another might seem to have little value. And yet, 
when we look at the matter from the standpoint of every-day 
experience, is there not every reason for thinking that the aver- 
age child, in the Christian home or Sunday School, knows 
what he likes, or does not like, in the Bible as in other things? 
When the schoolboy says he likes United States history better 
than arithmetic, or vice versa, there is no reason for doubting 
the genuineness of his preference. When the boy says he likes 
to read the life of Daniel Boone, or the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, better than a treatise on physics, we do not hesitate to 
accept his statement as significant. We adults often forget 
that children’s likes and dislikes are more spontaneous than 
our own, and that they are apt to be much less disguised. 
There has nothing impressed me more in looking over the re- 
turns received from children than the perfect candor of their 
answers. ‘This was not always the case in the returns received 
from adults. The latter often hesitated to express a preference, 
giving reasons that indicated clearly a feeling that it was not 
just the proper thing to like one part of the Bible better than 
another. Every part of the Bible is holy; therefore, the prop- 
erly constituted man or woman should like one as well as another. 
The typical child is not troubled with any such feeling towards 
the Bible. If he doesn’t like some portion of it, he says so; or 
if he doesn’t like any of it, he says so. This may be additional 
evidence of his innate depravity. I merely state the fact. A 
child’s statement that he likes the Old Testament better than 
the New, or vice versa, seems to me therefore to be worthy of 
acceptance as an index of his interest. When such a statement 
is, in general, confirmed by the indirect evidence of other prefer- 
ences and by the testimony of teachers, one’s conclusions ought 
to rest upon a fairly substantial basis. 

At eight years old, the majority of children of both sexes 
prefer the New Testament; that is to say, 60% of the boys 
and 72% of the girls. The interest in the New Testament 
declines, however, during the next few years, teaching Vs 
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minimum at 14, in the case of boys, and at 12, in the case of 
the girls. At this point, 32% of the boys and 40% of the 
girls prefer the New Testament. At 15, the interest of the 
boys remains about the same as at 14, but thereafter it rises 
rapidly and steadily until at 20 years 88% prefer the New 
Testament. The girls’ interest rises slowly from 12 to 14, and 
thereafter rises even more rapidly than the boys’, until at 20 
years 97% prefer the New Testament. At eight years, 40% 
of the boys and 28% of the girls prefer the Old Testament. 
From eight years on, the interest in the Old Testament steadily 
rises, reaching its maximum at 13, in the case of the boys, and 
at 12 in the case of the girls. At this point, 63% of the boys 
and 46% of the girls prefer the Old Testament. Thereafter, 
in the case of both sexes, the interest steadily declines, until 
at the age of 20, 12% of the boys and 3% of the girls express 
a preference for the Old Testament. From 13 to 19 years, 
some of the boys say they have no choice, the maximum of 
such being reached at 15 and 16. In the case of the girls, 
this period of uncertainty reaches from то to 17, the maximum 
being reached at 11 and 12. A graphic presentation of these 
results is given in diagrams 1 and 2. 

What interpretation may we place upon these results? To 
begin with, the interest of the youngest children in the New 
Testament is probably not a general interest in that division 
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of the Bible. It centers rather in the Infant Jesus, А child 
is always of interest to other children, whether in life or story. 
The scenes and incidents of the Bible relating to childhood 
are prime favorites with most of the younger children that 
have been studied. Thus, the birth of Jesus, the finding of 
Moses by Pharoah’s daughter, Jesus blessing little children, 
and the flight into Egypt are among the most commonly men- 
tioned. To this natural interest in the childhood of the Bible 
must be added the special interest derived through Christian 
art and literature, dealing with such events as the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, and the Flight into Egypt, much of which 
the average child has some acquaintance with. Besides these 
aids to interest, we must also take into account the associations 
of Christmas time, which give the birth and childhood of 
Jesus a unique place in children’s affections. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the New Testament, which contains the 
stories and scenes relating to a child naturally interesting, and 
rendered more so by the art, literature, and customs of Christ- 
ian civilization, should be preferred by so many of the younger 
children. 

This element of attractiveness aside, however, it is probable 
that the New Testament does not naturally appeal so strongly 
to children as does the Old. So early as eight years, 4o% of 
the boys and 28% of the girls prefer the Old Testament, 
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ard these percentages steadily rise for some years. This indi- 
cates that even in the youngest children, to whom the Infant 
Jesus is especially attractive, there are other forces at work in 
determining their interest. These forces assert themselves 
more and more, and during the years from nine or ten, on to 
thirteen or fourteen, they shift the center of interest to the 
Old Testament. How strong these forces must be, is suggested 
by another important fact, that should be taken into account 
in this connection. In general, religious teachers lay much 
more stress upon the facts and teachings of the New Testament 
than upon those of the Old. As shown by this study, the 
interest of adults is overwhelmingly in favor of the New Testa- 
ment. Estimating the child from the adult standpoint, these 
adults impose their interests upon the children they instruct. 
Very naturally, there is thus given to the children an interest 
in facts, doctrines, etc., that is not spontaneous, but derived 
from the teachers. This derived interest undoubtedly enters 
into the choice of children. And yet, as we have seen, the 
forces at work in these children’s natures are sufficiently 
strong to offset the bias induced by adult example and to turn 
the balance in favor of the Old Testament. verything con- 
' sidered, it is probable that the typical boy or girl from nine years 
to fourteen, is more attracted to the Old Testament than to the 
New. 

There is some light shed upon this matter by the scientific 
studies already referred to. If it be true that the various levels 
of instinct and intelligence in racial life have their outcroppings 
in the development of the individual child, and if we may regard 
the development of the Hebrew people as typical of the life of 
the race as a whole, ought we not to expect that the main cen- 
ters of children’s interest in the Bible will shift from the Old to 
the New Testament as manhood and womanhood approaches ? 
To illustrate: The fundamental human instincts may be classi- 
fied as egozstic, or selfish, and al/ruistic, or unselfish. Psychol- 
ogists are agreed that racial development, as well as individual 
development, is away from the predominantly selfish instincts 
towards the predominantly unselfish instincts. Now the Old 
Testament scriptures appeal more especially to the former class 
of instincts; while the New Testament scriptures appeal rather 
to the latter. Fear, anger, jealously, hatred, revenge, etc., are 
conspicuous attributes of God and men, in the Old Testament; 
while sympathy, compassion, trustfulness, and love are the most 
prominent attributes of God and men, in the New. In short, 
the Bible moves from an egoistic point of view regarding God 
and mankind, to an increasingly altruistic point of view. The 
parallelism between the development of the child and the devel- 
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opment of the Bible is therefore clearly suggested, so far as 
concerns these great central instincts of the human soul. 

Again, psychologists are agreed that the human race has 
developed from a predominantly sensori-motor type towards a 
predominantly associative and rational type. Primitive man 
lives in his senses and activities. ‘The world is essentially a 
sensuous world to him. He delights in everything that appeals 
strongly to sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. This ex- 
plains his fondness for bright colors, massive sounds, pungent 
tastes, strong odors, and the like. His motor nature is also 
dominant in his enjoyments, as is shown especially in his fond- 
ness for dancing, wrestling, and other feats of strength and 
_ prowess. The individual child likewise develops from the 
sensori-motor to the rational in its nature and interests, In 
vividness of seuse-impressions and in constancy and variety of 
spontaneous movements, children surpass adults. Gilbert’ found 
by testing school children that the great period of sense-devel- 
opment is from early childhood up to 10 or 12. ‘The play- 
activities of children during the same period are very marked, 
as many investigations have shown. Out of this sensuous and 
intensely active life of children spring those interests that 
reveal themselves in a fondness for spectacular scenes, feats of 
skill and daring, and the general flesh-and-blood heroism so 
attractive to boys and girls. Studies made of children’s read- 
ing interests bring to light the fact that in the period just 
preceding adolescence there is a marked fondness for the heroic 
in literature. ‘Thus, Principal Atkinson,’ of the Springfield, 
(Mass. ) High School, fotınd that the books read the preceding 
summer by an entering freshman class were largely biographical, 
including a range of heroes from Charlemange and Cromwell 
to Daniel Boone and Buffalo Bill. In general, an ideal or heroic 
character placed in a historic situation seemed to appeal to the 
largest number. 

Now the Bible illustrates a similar development from the 
sensori-motor type of life towards the associative and rational 
type of life. The Old Testament abounds with spectacular 
scenes, such as the fight between David and Goliath, and 
Daniel in the lion’s den; thrilling stories, such as those asso- 
ciated with the lives of Moses and Joseph; and heroic characters, 
such as Abraham and David. ‘There is throughout a combina- 
tion of scenic splendor, striking episodes, and unique personal- 
lies that impresses the senses most vividly and appeals to the 
love of dramatic action. It is true, of course, that the motive 


1Siudies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. I, p. 80, and 
Vol. II, р. 90. 
* Proceedings of the №. Е. A., for 1808. 
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of the Old Testament is religious. ‘There was no design on the 
part of its writers to present a pageant of striking characters 
and incidents. But the method is, nevertheless, that of the 
primitive mind, which seizes upon the sensuous and the dra- 
matic, rather than the rational and reflective, elements of life 
and religion. Here again, therefore, we find a parallelism be- 
tween the development of the child and the development of the 
Bible. 

This parallelism between the unfolding of racial conscious- 
ness as revealed in the Bible and the unfolding of the child’s 
consciousness, has further illustration when we direct our 
attention to the older children included in this study. Here 
we find that as life ripens into adolescence, the centers of 
interest shift to the New Testament. From 15 years on, in 
the case of the boys, and from 14 years on, in the case of the 
girls, the preference for the latter becomes more and more 
marked. Now, all the studies of adolescence tend to show 
that this period marks a psychical, as well as a physical re- 
birth. The child is born out of an individualistic type of 
feeling into a social type of feeling; out of a sensori-motor 
type of intelligence into a reflective type of intelligence; out 
of an egocentric and sensuous life, in short, into a life al/rocen- 
tric and rational. Hancock! has found by experimental tests 
that children’s ability to reason increases rapidly with the 
approach of adolescence. Lancaster? shows that during this 
period altruistic feeling is extremely active in both sexes, 
revealing itself in philanthropic work of all kinds. Starbuck® 
and Gulick,‘ by statistical studies conversion, find that 
the great majority of accessions tofthe church take place 
between 12 and 20 years of age. We may conclude, therefore, 
that just as Jesus and the Christian type of consciousness 
represented a new birth for the race, so does the flowering out 
of the altruistic and reflectively religious consciousness of ado- 
lescence represent a new birth for the individual. In other 
words, just as the personality of Jesus and his regimen of life 
sum up the ideals towards which the race is struggling, so do 
they sum up the ideals towards which the individual soul 13 
struggling. 

As regards the children who express no preference between 
the Old and the New Testament, it will be observed that they 
fall within those ages when the interests of the majority of the 
children are shifting from the Old to the New Testament. 
From what has already been said, it is evident that the trans- 


1 Educational Review, Oct., 1896. 

2 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. У, pp. 61-128. 

8 American Journal of Psychology, Jau., 1897, and Oct., 1897. 
4 Association Outlook, Springfield, Mass., Vol. VIII, pp. 33-48. 
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formation from the egoistic, sensuous life of childhood, to the 
altruistic, reflective life of adolescence, must occasion a severe 
conflict of interests. This general conflict of interests is 
doubtless reflected in the inability, or disinclination, of some 
to choose between the Old and the New Testament. ‘Teachers 
and parents often remark upon the indifference of some chil- 
dren during these beginning years of adolescence. As is well 
known in Sunday-School work, this is a period when children 
are kept in their classes with difficulty. he study of children 
reveals the fact that early adolescence is the birth-time of 
doubts and vacillations in conduct. Now probably these phe- 
nomena are due in part to the physical and psychical strain of 
the period, more intense in some children than in others. But 
I venture to suggest that all such indifference, doubt, or 
whatever it may be, is largely due to the conflict of interests 
incident to the transition from one type of life to another. 

To conclude this discussion regarding the choice of children 
between the Old and the New Testament: Have we not in the 
development of children's interest in the main divisions of the 
Bible a verification of an age-long belief? The Christian world 
has long been familiar with the thought that the Oid Testament 
is preparatory to the New. ‘The historical events recorded in 
the former have their culmination in the latter. The prophecies 
springing from the life of ancient Israel anticipate the life and 
utterances of Him who came outof Nazareth. The laws given 
at Sinai have their fulfillment in the Sermdn on the Mount, In 
short, in the words of Раш: ‘‘ The law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Chrig}’’ This popular view of the relation 
between the Old and the\New Testament is being confirmed by 
the conclusions of cadens biblical scholarship. The Hebrew 
Scriptures illustrate the general laws of development in the life 
of a people. Each step in the unfolding of Hebrew institu- 
tions, customs, laws, and moral and religious ideals, is related 
to all that precedes and all that follows. The new dispensation 
could not come till the old had prepared at least a few choice 
souls for its reception. ‘The words of Paul,’ ‘‘ When the full- 
ness of time was come, God sent forth his Son,’’ have thus 
their modern reading in the theory of human development, 


ви. 


Choice among the Books of the Bible. 


The data summarized under this head contribute to the same 
general results as those reached in the preceding section. In 
addition, however, they bring to light the interests of children 


ни to the Galatians, Chap. 3, Verse 24. 
id, Chap. 4, Verse 4. 
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from a more distinctively educational point of view. The mate- 
rial of the Bible, as commonly given to children, may be classified 
under the following heads: (1) Historical (including the geo- 
graphical), (2) prophetic, (3) gospel, and (4) doctrinal. To 
these may be added the literary, including the poetic and wisdom 
books. Following the lines of this classification, I have grouped 
the various books of the Bible for which the children indicated 
a preference, under six heads: Afistorical, prophetic, poetic, 
wisdom, gospel, and doctrinal. 

At eight years of age, the choice of the boys is equally 
divided between the historical and the gospel books. During 
the next three years, the interest in the historical books in- 
creases, reaching in the eleventh year 60%. Thereafter, the 
historical interest declines, falling to 22% in the fourteenth 
year and to 8% in the twentieth year. The interest in the 
gospel books falls off rapidly from the eighth to the thirteenth 
year, reaching at that time 22%. Then it rises steadily and 
rapidly to the twentieth year, when it reaches 78%. Interest 
in the poetic books begins at 9 years, rises steadily to the 
fourteenth year, when it reaches 33%, and then falls off more 
or less irregularly to the twentieth year, when it stands at 14%. 
From 12 to 15, there is some interest shown in the prophetic 
books, the maximum being 18% in the fourteenth year. There 
is also a slight interest shown in the wisdom books from 16 to 
18, the maximum being reached at 17, when the percentage is 
seven. Not a single boy between the ages of 8 and 20 expressed 
a preference for a book that could be classed as doctrinal. 

The girls also distribute their preferences equally between the 
historical and gospel books to start with. The historical interest 
then declines to 37% at то years, rises steadily to 46% in the 
13th year, and thereafter falls to zero in the 19th year. The 
interest in the gospel books falls to 30% in the 12th year, 
and thereafter rises steadily and rapidly to 90% in the 2oth 
year. The poetic interest appears first in the gth year, rises 
to 20% in the ııth and 12th years, and then slowly declines 
to zero in the 17th year. Interest in the prophetic books has 
a somewhat uneven run from 12 to 20, reaching its maximum 
at 12 and again at17. Interest in the wisdom books begins 
at 14, being at its maximum from that age to 15, and then 
declining to zero at 20. A slight interest is shown in the 
doctrinal books from 19 to 20, the maximum being 10%, at 
the latter age. 

In general, therefore, we have a somewhat wide distribution 
of interests up to the beginning of adolescence, with some 
advantage in favor of the historical books, especially on the 
part of the boys. Literary, prophetic, and wisdom books 
come more into favor in the years just preceding adolescence 
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and maintain a somewhat prominent place throughout the 
early years of that period; while the gospel interest stands 
out conspicuously as the pre-eminent adolescent interest. 
Keen results are brought out more graphically in diagrams 3 
and 4. 

In interpreting the foregoing results, we have first to note 
that, in general, the preferences coincide with those considered 
in the preceding section, Thus, the preference for the his- 
torical books, which are mainly in the Old Testament, run 
more or less parallel with the preference for the first division 
of the Bible. The preference for the gospel books, which are 
in the New Testament, run more or less parallel with the 
second division of the Bible. This is not so much the case 
with the younger children. Here the choice of gospel books 
is not so general as is the choice of the New Testament as a 
whole, while the choice of historical books is more general 
than is that of the Old Testament as a whole. This dis- 
parity of choice is due, in part at least, to some children’s 
choosing the Acts of the Apostles, which was classed among 
the historical books. In general, therefore, the choice among 
the books of the Bible at different ages has the same explana- 
tion that has ulready been given to account for the choice 
between the Old and the New Testament. The preference 
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of the younger children for the gospel books is due to the fact 
that these books contain the scenes and incidents associated 
with the infancy of Jesus. The preference of the older chil- 
dren for the historical books is due to the fact that these 
books contain the elements most attractive to the egoistic and 
sensuous natures of such children, while the choice of gospel 
books by adolescents 15 explained by reference to the general 
ripening of the altruistic and reflective life at that period. 
However, we may look at children’s choice among the 
books of the Bible from a somewhat different point of view 
and in greater detail. First, as to the choice of historical 
books. It has been found that the interest of public school 
children in history and geography is marked during the 
period from 9 or 10, on to 13 or 14. Mrs. Barnes! found that 
the historic sense has a rapid development during these years. 
Her curves are very similar to those shown in the above 
diagrams. She concludes that from seven years on, history 
becomes an increasingly attractive subject for children, though 
the larger historical interest does not develop, perhaps, before 
ТГ or 12. Miss Ward,’ who studied the geographical interests 


1 Barnes’s Studies in auction, PP. 43-52, and 83-93. 
2 Иаисайоп, Vol. XVII 
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of several thousand children, finds that there is a marked 
interest in places, especially in places that have human asso- 
ciations. I havestudied the general school-interests of over 1,000 
children in the public schools of Springfield, Mass., and find 
that both the historical and the geographical interests begin 
to be prominent at то years. These facts make it probable that 
children from 9 or то years, on to 13 or 14, will be naturally 
interested in the historical and geographical elements of the 
Bible. ‘There is also another fact to be taken into account in 
this connection. There is evidence for believing that children 
during this period have especial aptitude for memorizing. All 
those studies that involve a constant exercise of memory, such 
as language, arithmetic, geography and history, are more 
easily taught to children at this time. Street’? concludes from 
his study of language-training that children acquire languages 
most readily from 8 to 12 years. Bolton* found that the 
memory of children for numbers practically reaches its maxi- 
mum in the grades below the high school. Shaw* found 
that the memory of children for the essential elements of a 
story culminated just before the high school period is reached, 
Scripture‘ found that the time-memory in children reaches its 
„greatest accuracy at about 13 or 14 years. These investiga- 
tions indicate that the period of life in question is peculiarly 
adapted for fact-studies, which make great demands upon the 
memory. And this again renders it probable that children’s 
preference for the historical books of the Bible is based, in 
part, upon certain special intellectual aptitudes. 

Next, as to the choice of prophetic and literary books, 
‘* Prophecy ’’ consists of two things as applied to the Bible: 
(1) The revelation of coming events; and (2) The speaking 
forth of the deeper truths of life. Perhaps, in the last 
analysis, these two things are one, but we ordinarily consider 
them distinct. Now, adolesence is the ‘‘Golden Age’’ of 
prophecy. It is then that the individual consciousness is 
reborn into the consciousness of the race, The deeper truths 
of existence are yearned for and glimpsed. There is a moral 
and religious ferment, and the lofliest and the most sordid 
ideals struggle for mastery. Moreover, it is then that the 
human soul looks most anxiously into the future. Perhaps 
it looks farthest into the future. Certainly it tries then, as at 
no other time, to learn its horoscope. Witness the idealizing, 
the day-dreaming, the fortune-telling devices of young peo- 


1 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. IV, pp. 269-293. 
2 American Journal of Psychology, Vol. IV. 
3 Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. IV, pp. 61-78. 

* Thinking, Feeling, Doing, р. 251. 
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ple. Lancaster’ in his study of the psychology and pedagogy 
of adolescence, has collected data illustrating both these 
aspects of the prophetic spirit. The longing for the more 
vital truths of life, and the far-looking into the future. recur 
again and again in the returns received from the youth of 
both sexes. Adolescence is also the period when literary feel- 
ing and aspirations ripen. These are offshoots of the zsthetic 
nature, and studies of adolescent life bring to light the fact 
that all the forms of zsthetic feeling and activity begin to 
crop out early in this period. In the study of children’s 
school-interests already referred to, I have found that the 
interest in painting. drawing and music increases rapidly 
from 12 years on. Lancaster found that of 100 actors, 50 
poets, 100 musicians, 50 artists, and 100 writers, the majority 
had achieved success in their art before the age of 20, showing 
that the life of zesthetic feeling and idealism is well developed 
in early adolesence. The preference of children for the pro- 
phetic and literary books of the Bible, in the early adolescent 
years, is, therefore, doubtless an expression of more general 
moral and esthetic interests. 

Finally, as to the choice of gospel books: This is pre-emi- 
nently the choice of the adolescent. From what has already | 
been said, it is evident that adolescence needs, and seeks, above 
everything else, some kind of a philosophy and regimen of 
life. Life has become a thing fraught with a new but vague 
meaning; the struggle is to make its meaning clear. Life has 
become a larger, richer thing; the struggle is to learn the 
method by which its largeness and richness may be personally 
realized. ‘The quickening of moral feeling leads to self-scrutiny 
and an apprehension of more or less friction between the self 
and the best environments. The quickening of the religious 
feelings begets a desire to get adjusted to the largest and best 
ideals, The quickening of the sense of life, as lived through 
others and for others, awakens the impulse to become a part 
of the great cosmic struggle for more complete existence. In 
the gospels is found the Christian philosophy of life; and in 
the gospels is found the Christian regimen of life, in its broad 
outlines. For the gospels reveal the personality of One who 
‘‘came that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly,’’ and Christian philosophy sums itself up in 
personal character. And the gospels reveal broadly the Chris- 
tian regimen of life, for this is simply to follow where He leads. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, when the meaning and 
method of life are sought with such earnest zest as during 
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the adolescent years, the Christian explanation of what life is, 
and how it may be lived, should be of interest. 


$ III. 
Choice of Bible Scenes, Stories and Characters. 


The data collected under this head bear upon three points; 
(1) The scenes, stories, and characters that are most liked; 
(2) The development of interest in the scenic, narrative, and 
personal elements; and (3) The comparative interest in the 
three classes of elements at different ages. Preferences were 
shown for 57 different Bible scenes, 26 from the Old Testament 
and 31 from the new. Of these, the fifteen most popular 
scenes are the following: 


. GIRLS. TOTAL. 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 52 
The Crucifixion, 33 78 
The Birth of Jesus, : 38 
Jesus Blessing Little Children, 42 
The Lord’s Supper, 23 
Feeding the Five Thousand, 24 
Jesus Walking on the Sea, Г 27 
The Resurrection, 18 
The finding of Moses, 21 
The Raising of Lazarus, 24 
The Transfiguration, 21 
Jesus before the Wise Men, 20 
Jesus’ Triumphal Entry, 12 13 
The Woman at the Well, 15 10 
The Stilling of the Tempest, 12 12 


It will be observed that all but two of these fifteen scenes 
are from the New Testament. Probably this is to be ac- 
counted for, in part, by the influence of pictures. Many of 
the scenes mentioned are the commonest subjects of the mas- 
terpieces of Christian art, reproductions of which appear in 
pictorial Bibles, Sunday-School literature, and the like. It is 
also due, undoubtedly, to the intrinsic attractiveness of the 
personality and works of Jesus. All of the scenes from the 
New Testament have him as their central figure, three 
senting him asa child or in connection with children. The 
most popular scene of all, however, is Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den. This is unquestionably one of the most graphic scenes 
in the Bible when given pictorial representation, as it often is, 
in religious literature. This fact is sufficient to account for 
its popularity. The popularity of the crucifixion is doubtless 
due, in part, to Christian art and to the emphasis placed in 
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religious teaching upon the death of Jesus. It is also, prob- 
ably, due to a lurking fondness in some children for cruel and 
tragic scenes. One boy, in describing his preferences, said, 
“I like anything that has murder and such things in it.’ It 
is to be hoped that not many children share this feeling. But 
there is here suggested a possibility that should inspire caution 
in those who are disposed to dwell upon such scenes in 
religious teaching. 

The choice of Bible stories has a total range of 38, twenty- 
three of these being drawn from the Old Testament and 15 
from the New. ‘The most popular of these are the following: 


BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 


ı. The Selling of Joseph, 48 99 147 
2. David and Goliath, 50 50 100 
3. Daniel and the Assyrian Kings, 43 41 84 
4. Moses and Pharoah’s Daughter, 25 44 69 
5. The Story of Ruth, Io 41 51 
6. Story of Jesus’ Birth, 20 29 49 
7. ‘The Prodigal Son, 15 23 38 
8. Story of Noah’s Ark, 20 18 38 
9. The Calling of Samuel, 16 16 32 
10. Samson and the Philistines, 20 ° 7 27 
11. The Flight into Egypt, 3 15 18 
12. Jonah and the Whale, то 7 17 
13. Story of Esther, 7 10 17 
14. Changing Water into Wine, 5 12 17 
15. The Good Samaritan, 5 II 16 


It appears from this that Old Testament stories are more 
popular than are New Testament stories, the five standing 
highest in the list being drawn from the Old Testament. 
These five stories have all the essential elements that make 
such productions attractive to the young, —heroic characters, 
heroic situations, heroic actions. The same is true, in a some- 
what less degree, of the remaining five stories drawn from the 
Old Testament. From all that has been said about the egoistic 
sensuous life of children in the earlier years, we are prepared 
to understand why the story-interest should center in that 
division of the Bible. The most popular story in the New 
Testament is that of Jesus’ birth, many of the youngest chil- 
dren choosing this, as we might expect from what has preceded. 
But one story in this group of fifteen is based upon a miracle, 
and this probably owed its interest for children to the human 
elements involved. In general, few children expressed a liking 
for miracles, 

A total of 45 Bible characters were chosen—25 Old Testament 
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characters and 20 New Testament characters, The fifteen 
most popular are the following: 


BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 

John the Disciple, 48 104 152 
48 77 125 
48 66 

49 65 

44 59 

31 63 

32 43 

19 36 

13 17 

10. 7 17 

II. 16 8 

12. Аа, 10 

13. Solomon, II 

14. John the Baptist, 8 

15. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 4 11 
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From the foregoing, it appears the three characters most 
often chosen, are New Testament characters. The boys dis- 
tribute their preferences equally among these. A much larger 
percentage of the girls, however, choose John the Disciple, 
while more of the girls choose Peter than Jesus. The quali- 
ties found in John are sufficient to account for his popularity. 
He is a gentle, loving, yet manly character. He is doubtless 
also loved for the sake of his Master, whom he so fittingly 
portrayed in the fourth gospel. The prominence of Peter is 
not so easily understood. Aside from his rugged, virile man- 
hood, we have probably to take into account his unique place 
in Jesus’ regard and the distinction he has enjoyed in church- 
history. It may seem strange that Jesus should rank lowest 
in the total preferences shown for these three New Testament 
characters. Iam inclined to believe that this is not accidental, 
however. It is doubtful if the younger children at least were 
influenced by the theological estimate of Jesus. They probably 
see only the human Jesus, and if they think of Jesus asa na 
when they are asked to express a choice between him and 
another man, they do so with the same candor that they show 
in other matters. I doubt not that Jesus is naturally the most 
attractive character in the Bible for children of all ages, This 
study shows that, as a child, he is more often chosen by the 
younger children than is any other character, It seems to me 
probable that this preference would continue among older chil- 
dren if the latter were allowed spontaneously to grow into an 
appreciation of the adult Jesus, But religious teachers are 
usually so anxious to present Jesus to children as a divine per- 
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son, and children’s minds are so unable to grasp the mystical 
implications of this dogma. that the human Jesus is taken 
away from them and the divine Jesus is made an intellectual 
abstraction. The result is, that the child can love neither the 
one nor the other. This religious forcing wil! inevitably shift 
the interest of a child to a character whose simple humanity it 
can understand and love. I beiieve this will account for the 
preference which so large a percentage of the girls show for 
John. 

Among the Old Testament characters chosen. the most 
prominent are David, Moses, Joseph and Daniel. This is what 
we would expect from what we have already learned of chil- 
dren's preference for the heroic and dramatic elements of the 
Old Testament. 

As regards the development of interest in the scenic, narra- 
tive, and personal elements of the Bible, we find: (1) That, 
in general, the interest in scenes and stories is somewhat more 
marked in the younger children than in the older; and (2) 
that the interest in characters increases with advancing age. 
Reference to diagrams 5 and 6 makes this sufficiently clear. 
From these diagrams, it will also be observed that the compar- 
ative interest in the three classes of elements at different ages 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the characters. The larger per- 
centage of children of all ages are attracted more strongly to the 
personal elements of the Bible than to any other. This is shown 
not alone by the preference expressed for characters, but also 
by the choice of scenes and narratives themselves. Thus, of 
the 57 scenes mentioned, all but four have their center of 
interest in persons; while of the 38 Bible stories selected, all 
but three owe their interest to the characters that take part in 
them. 

Sufficient has already been said in this and preceding sec- 
tions to explain most of the above results. The overwhelming 
interest of children of all ages in the personal elements of the 
Bible deserves further discussion, however. The human 
interest of children has been generally observed by those who 
have studied the psychology of childhood. To adapt the 
sentiment of the Latin poet, nothing of human concern is 
foreign to the child. The first efforts of the little boy to 
realize his artistic ideals are usually pictures of men. The 
principal play-activities are reproductions of the lives of adult 
men and women. The reading interests of older children run 
mainly along the line of biography, or fiction in which the 
character element is prominent. Atkinson,’ in commenting 
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We have, therefore, the outstanding fact that children’s 
iterest in Jesus, as an adult, is an adolescent interest. This 
; what we should expect from the numerous tendencies of 
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this period of life, elsewhere referred to. In considering the 
general interest of adolescents in the New Testament, we 
found that this runs parallel with the ripening of the altru- 
istic and reflective consciousness. ‘Thus, it is the opinion of 
those who have studied the religious aspects of adolescence 
that the character and teaching of Jesus appeal strongly to the 
adolescent mind. Lancaster’ says: ‘‘ Adolescents will sacrifice 
and perform duty for the Master as at no other time of life, 
Instruction should take the form of an appeal to free, sponta- 
neous loyalty to the King, and Jesus should be presented as 
the ideal, heroic God-man. His self-sacrifice and self-denial, 

his suffering and passion may be taught with the assurance 
that they will appeal most strongly to the soul-life of the 
adolescents, '' 

This intrinsic attractiveness of the personality of Jesus for 
young people, appears in what is called conversion. The 
meaning attached to the latter by evangelical Christianity is 
essentially the acceptance of Jesus as a personal Saviour. As 
has already been pointed out, statistical studies of conversion 
show that this is an adolescent phenomenon, Starbuck? found 
that the curve of conversion reached its maximum at 16, for 
both sexes, though a considerable percentage of conversions 
among the girls took place in the 13th year. Gulick* found 
that the maximum for boys was reached in the 18th year, with 
a large number falling in the 16th year also. In general, 
these investigations show that most young people who enter 
the church, do so in the first half of adolescent life. This 
virtually coincides with the period of maximum interest in 
Jesus, as shown in diagram 7. ‘The attractiveness of Jesus 
for adolescents is therefore but one of a large class of phe- 
nomena, which the investigation of adolescent life is bringing 
to light. It would seem to afford another and weighty reason 
for concluding that this period of life is the time when the human 
soul spontaneously opens to the ideals of character and conduct 
which Jesus represents, 
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CHAPTER III. 


CONCLUSION. 


The most general conclusion growing out of this study of 
children’s Bible interests, is that it confirms the results obtained 
from similar studies along other lines, and is, in turn, confirmed 
by them. This fact goes far towards offsetting any suspicion 
as to method or completeness of data. It cannot be accidental 
that children’s interest in the Old Testament falls mainly in a 
period of life which experimental studies of children’s mental 
aptitudes, as well as their historical, geographical, reading, 
play and other interests, have shown to be characterized by 
just the instinctive tendencies and intellectual qualities that 
the material of the Old Testament most powerfully appeals to. 
Nor can it be accidental that adolescent interest in the Gospels, 
and in Jesus, runs parallel with the general altruistic and relig- 
ious interests brought to light by the various studies of ado- 
lescence. It seems to me, therefore, that this concurrence of 
results does two things: (1) It vindicates the point of view 
and method of the present study; and (2) it serves to strengthen 
the conclusions which the study suggests. These conclusions 
are as follows: | 

г. Children up to Зогод years are more interested in the 
portions of the New Testament which give accounts of the 
birth and childhood of Jesus. ‘They are interested, however, 
in Old Testament stories relating to the childhood or youth of 
characters like Moses, Samuel, Joseph and David. This sug- 
gests that children of this age should be given instruction in 
the Bible from the view-point of the childhood of the Bible, 
beginning with Jesus and using the others for purposes of 
comparative study. Of course, such material would serve only 
as the nucleus of the primary curriculum. Around this could 
be grouped a great diversity of material derived from studies 
in nature, art, industries, and other departments of human 
life, so selected and presented as to give the children a religious 
outlook upon their environments. A great deal of the material 
of the corresponding grades of the public schools conld be ap- 
propriated, and given an ethical and religious interpretation. 
This could be done most effectively, as it seems to me, through 
the medium of this great world-soul, who summed up in his 
character and life all the most fundamental human interests, 
who came into the world through the gateway of childhood, 
and who said: ‘‘ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

2. From 9 years, on to 13 or 14, children are more inter- 
ested in the Old Testament. This interest shows itself more 
especially in a fondness for the historical books, the literary 
and prophetic books, and the heroic and dramatic elements gen- 
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erally, This suggests that the religious curriculum for this 
period should occupy itself with the history, geography, litera- 
ture, prophecy, and general moral and religious contents of the 
first division of the Bible. It would coincide with the grades 
of public school work above the primary and below the high 
school, in that it would deal essentially with /fact-studies. It 
would really mark the beginning of formal biblical instruction, 
the instruction of the earlier period being more general and 
unsystematic. The order of material would be: (1) history and 
geography, (2) literature, and (3) prophecy. The moral and 
religious elements would be involved throughout. Incidentally, 
the history of other ancient peoples, and, at least the elements 
of comparative religion could be taught. Much might profitably 
be made of the manners and customs, and the social life, espe- 
cially as reflected in the industries, religious and political cere- 
monials, and feats of arms. Sacred art might be brought into 
requisition to aid in the study of characters and customs. This 
is the period for memorizing selected passages of scripture, such 
as Psalms, Proverbs, etc. 

3. Children in the adolescent period show a decided interest 
in the New Testament, especially in the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. They also show a very special interest in 
Jesus and the principal Disciples. The interest in John the 
Disciple, is an early adolescent interest, while the interest in 
Jesus culminates somewhat later, and is sustained throughout. 
This suggests that the material of instruction for adolescence 
should be derived largely from the New Testament. It would 
center in Jesus and his teachings, the principal Disciples being 
studied incidentally. ‘The study of types of Christian eharac- 
ter and the development of Christian thought and institutions 
might very profitably be extended to the later history of Chris- 
tianity. Every possible side-light of history, literature, art and 
science could be utilized in revealing the ideals of Christian 
manhood and Christian society. The religious instruction of 
this period should, it seems to me, aim to establish a correct ~ 
personal relationship with the Divine Father and with society, 
Altruistic and religious feelings should be made use of to stimu- 
late and guide a spirit of co-operation with God and men, 

4. At all ages, children feel more interest in persons than 
in any other elements of the Bible. Even Bible scenes and 
stories appeal to them mainly through the man, woman, or 
child that is the center of the scene or the principal actor in 
the story. ‘This suggests that the Bible should be given to 
children, of all ages, through its personal element. Thus, 
the Bible should be given to young children through the child 
Jesus. Everything in either the Old or the New Testament 
that could be properly used to make this human child Jesus 
intelligible and lovable should be employed. No theological 
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explanation of his birth, nature, or mission need be attempted. 
The spontaneous love of one child for another may be trusted 
to give Jesus a secure place in the affections of children, if he 
is presented simply and attractively. And it is better that 
the affections should be enlisted in this matter than the intel- 
lect. God, whom the little child should have already come to 
know through its sense of causality as instructed by older 
people, may be given anew to it as the Father of this Child of 
Bethlehem, whom so large a portion of mankind love and 
serve. But, whatever the theological belief of parents or 
teachers, there can be no economy, at this early period, in 
making God and Jesus the persons of a mystical trinity. 
They should be kept separate in the child’s thought, as Father 
and Child, each standing for what such terms connote. Any 
attempt to invest Jesus with the mysteries of divine incarna- 
tion and sacrificial function must, it seems to me, detract from 
his simplicity and lovableness in the estimation of little 
children. 

Again, the Bible should be given to children from eight or 
nine years, on to thirteen or fourteen, through the heroes of 
the Old Testament. These heroes may be selected with es- 
pecial reference to their importance to history or prophecy, or 
with reference to their moral and religious example. The 
number is sufficiently large to give ample choice in these direc- 
tions. When such a selection of heroes has been made, their 
characters, deeds, and sayings may become the media through 
which the children shall be taught Hebrew history and geog- 
raphy, moral and religious principles, and anything else that 
the Old Testament can supply for purposes of religious instruc- 
tion. Finally, the Bible should be given to adolescents through 
Jesus as an adult, and, incidentally, through the disciples and 
apostles who have interpreted his character and teachings. 
Here, again, all historical or geographical material, all doc- 
trines and exhortations, all individual and social elements of 
ethics or religion that the New Testament presents, should be 
taught through the personal medium most closely identified 
with them. In Trinitarian circles, this would be the time to 
give the theological interpretation of Jesus’ character and 
function. Having established the human Jesus in the affections 
of childhood, and having guided the child throughout the in- 
tervening years along the lines of a healthy, normal life which 
finds the fulfillment of its ideals in this same Jesus, any doc- 
trines of the Godhead or the atonement that may seem neces- 
sary to a religious philosophy, may be added. In any case, 
the spontaneous interest in Jesus should be seized upon to 
bring the adolescent lives into harmony with him, and to make 
his teachings effective in establishing a correct regimen of con- 
duct as it affects the self and others. 
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To this hand in turn a near parallel is found in the Codex 
Ephraemi (facsimile in Omont, Mss. grecs de la Bib. Nat. Pl. ПТ), 
though it must be considered a rather more advanced stage of 
the writing. Among other slight differences, we may note the 
size of the Ф, increase in ornamental dots to Т, Г, Е, longer tail 
to P, ete. 

Professor Goodspeed (Bibl. World, XX XI, 3, 218) has com- 
pared with the Deuteronomy Ms. Add. Ms, 17210 of the 
British Museum (facsimile in Cat. Ане. Mss. Brit. Mus., Greek, 
Pl. 9), a Homer palimpsest from the Nitrian Desert, not only 
finding the writing identical, but also that the two agree in 
ruling only every other line, except at the top of the page. 
This peculiarity occurs in parts of the Alexandrinus and of a 
Coptic Ms. in the Freer Collection, as well as in the Frag. 
Fabianum and some other old Latin Mss. As regards the 
similarity of writing it is clear that the Homer palimpsest 
stands closer to Codex Ephraemi and P. 6794 than to the 
Deuteronomy Ms. It has the same peculiarities in a somewhat 
higher degree. Also B has the top loop smaller and the bottom 
flattened, and A has the right hand line extended at the top, a 
heavy dot on the prolongation of the bottom line to the left, 
but no extension of that line to the right. On the other hand, 
it shows two forms of the T as in the Deuteronomy Ms. Most 
of the variations incline toward the hand found in the frag- 
ment of Paul's Epistles of the Freer Collection (facsimile 
A.J.A. XII, р. 54, fig. 2). Noteworthy is the tendency to 
join the top of the T and the bottoms of P and Ф into other 
letters in both these Mss. 

The great similarity of all the above Mss., combined with the 
distinct development in type of hand from the Deuteronomy 
Ms. through P. 6794, Codex Ephraemi, and Add, Ms, 17210 to 
the fragment of Paul's Epistles, makes the conclusion almost 
unavoidable, that they are products of the same school and 
century. This conclusion is opposed to the view held by some 
French and German scholars, that the Codex Ephraemi belongs 
early in the fifth century and is older than the Alexandrinus. 
I prefer to place it, as well as its two younger relatives, late in 
the fifth century, at any rate after the Alexandrinus, the Deu- 
teronomy of the Freer Collection, and the slightly younger 
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Homer fragment, Р. 6794; and I further feel confident that all 
these represent stages in the development of the same school of 
writing and are probably from the same region, Lower Egypt. 

Add. Ms. 17211 of the Brit. Mus. (facsimile in Fae. of Bid. 
Mes. Brit. Mus., Pl. III) has also been compared to the Deu- 
teronomy Ms. by Professor Goodspeed. In forms of letters it 
really stands closer than Add. Ms. 17210, but the hand is 
larger, irregular, and imitative. It belongs to a period a gen- 
eration or two later. 

In the Gospels Ms. the most interesting discovery is a single 
quire at the beginning of John, which is in a quite different 
hand. All of the rest of the Ms. is of the style previously 
described (cf. PLATE IIT), and was written by one writer, prob- 
ably in the fifth century. The writing in the first quire of 
John looks younger, while the parchment appears much older 
and more worn (ef. PLATE II). 

There are four possible ways of explaining the presence of 
this strange quire: (1) it was written later to fill out a lost 
or damaged part; (2) it was taken from an old Ms. for the 
same purpose; (3) a quire from the parent Ms. was retained 
and bound in again, because of its good state of preservation; 
(4) it was written by another copyist at the same time. We 
may safely dismiss the fourth explanation on the basis of dif- 
ference in parchment, ruling, ete., and the second because of the 
likeness and continuity of text with the following quires. For 
a comparison of our Ms, for eighteen verses in each of the Gos- 
pels shows, in opposition to the composite text of Matthew eon- 
taining a considerable Syrian element, that both parts of John 
as well as Luke have almost no Syrian and few Western read- 
ings, while individual variants are fairly common. 

The text of Mark is likewise composite, showing many 
readings usually designated as Syrian, but even more Western 
and Pre-syrian in general, as well as many individual variants. 
On this evidence we must accept the belief that the strange 
guire in John is a portion of the same Ms. tradition as the rest 
of that Gospel. — 

The dirty, greasy, worn condition of the first page of John, 
quire 1, shows that it was once the outside leaf. This may 
have been at some time when the volume was out of its bind- 
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ing, yet no other part of the Ms, has suffered in proportion. 
The aged appearance alone is not enough to prove that this 
quire was from the parent Ms. nor does the slight stretching 
of the text on its last page prove that it was later copied to fill 
а gap. In ancient Mss. we find not infrequent instances of 
stretching or crowding at the quire ends so as to agree with 
the copy. In this Ms. we find more instances of crowding at 
quire ends. Аз we dare not base our decision entirely on this 
unknown but apparently late style of writing, 16 is necessary to 
look for other hints. 

Compared with the Matthew portion of the Ms, this quire 
shows these regular differences: 

(1) Much more frequent punctuation, usually a single dot in 
middle position, but sometimes a colon; punetuation by blank 
spaces is more common in Matthew ; 

(2) Less frequent paragraphs, but these project more than 
one or sometimes than two letters; capitals are larger and 
rather more frequent; 

(3) Frequent eurved marks (not breathings) over vowels 
beginning words or even over two successive vowels; twenty-six 
cases of correctly placed rough breathings occur in Matthew; 

(4) Initial и has two dots over it instead of one; Eis much 
better made, with one, two, or three strokes, but always having 
a good curve in the middle; one example of a finely made 
Egyptian mw occurs as a numeral ; 

(5) Paragraph marks are sometimes the коршиб, instead of 
the dash; 

(6) Numerals are always given by the letters except once, 
though the letters had been used but once in Matthew, viz. in 
the first chapter; 

(7) Abbreviations not found in Matthew are ve, оирос, 
Brea, while ed is used for tepA, which occurs in Matthew; on 
the other hand, «at, -@ar, and -raı are not abbreviated though 
sixteen cases of such abbreviation occur in Matthew; 

(9) Bad spelling and especially itacisms are much more 
common than in Matthew. 

It seems certain that this so different Ms., if it were the par- 
ent Ms., must have exerted some influence on even the most 
careful copyist. I have accordingly searched the remaining 
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portion of the Gospels Ms. for hints of that influence with the 
following results: 

(1) There is no variation in punctuation from Matthew; 

(2) Paragraphs are less frequent, especially in the remainder 
of John and in Mark, but projections and capitals are as in 
Matthew ; 

(3) A rough breathing occurs only once in the remainder of 
John, forty-seven times in Luke, and three times in Mark; there 
are no cases of incorrect use; 

(4) The writer breaks his custom and puts two dots over vu 
once at the end of ten pages; he regularly tries to improve the 
shape of E after a model similar to that of John, quire 1; the 
one case of Egyptian р is from a third hand and late; 

(4) The коршьб paragraph mark oceurs once early in Luke 
and in the same form as in John, quire 1; 

(6) Letters appear as numerals once in the remainder of 
John, 6 times in Luke, and 19 times in Mark; 

(7) 98 occurs once in John and 6 times in Mark; iA occurs 
once early in the remainder of John; «at, Oat, and -raı are ab- 
breviated only once in the rest of John, but 16 times in Luke, 
and 13 in Mark; 

(8) In Matthew the custom of ruling across the two pages 
from outer bounding line of text to outer bounding line seems 
to have been broken but once by ruling to the edge of the 
parchment, and then for but five lines at the top of a page. In 
John, quire 1, the ruling seems to have been consistently across 
the entire parchment. Correspondingly we find that this man- 
ner of ruling occurs 7 times in the remainder of John (probably 
four double sheets), 8 times in Luke, and 6 times distinguisha- 
ble in Mark; | 

(9) The characteristic misspellings of John, quire 1, are ¢ for 
ec und e for at, while the opposite mistakes are far fewer. In 
Matthew all four misspellings occur somewhat frequently ; 
‹ Гог & and at for e are the more common, though much less 
frequent than in John, quire 1. On the other hand, in the re- 
mainder of John, Luke, and Mark e occurs for 4 much more 
often. This looks as if the copyist, discovering the besetting 
sin of his parent Ms., had changed every possible case to the 
opposite spelling. In accord with this we note that e for ae 
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almost vanishes, while a: for e increases decidedly in the 
remainder of John. In Luke and Mark the spelling of this 
sound improves. 

To sum up, on points 1 and 2 there was no noteworthy varia- 
tion. Peculiarities 4, 5, 6, T, and 8 all creep in sporadically 
later. The extremes involved in 9 were objectionable to the 
writer, who reached the opposites in his attempt to avoid 
them entirely. No. 8 is impossible to classify, yet it is note- 
worthy that the rough breathing is practically non-existent for 
John. 

These items hardly furnish valid proof that the latter part 
of John with Luke and Mark were copied from the Ms, of 
which the first quire of John is the surviving remnant, but 
the concurrence of such indications, combined with the 
similarity of text and the extremely ancient appearance of the 
parchment for these 16 pages, furnishes a presumption for this 
interpretation. 

It must of course be admitted that some of the above-men- 
tioned peculiarities can be explained on the basis of the un- 
questionable difference in archetype of Matthew and John, if 
we suppose that a later copyist of John, quire 1, exaggerated 
or modified those points in which the Ms. of John chanced 
to differ from that of Matthew. 

Yet this explanation can hardly account for all the aboye 
variations. Moreover, we have yet to consider the most strik- 
ing peculiarity. The titles of the Gospels, Matthew, Luke, and 
Mark, show marked differences from the hand of the text and 
subscriptions. Perhaps most striking is the fact that the word 
evaryıyeAtov measures just one inch in length each time in the 
title, though it measures 1} inches in both text and subscrip- 
tions. Likewise a comparison of the forms of the letters shows 
that the titles, as well as some 40 instances of second hand in 
the text and margins, have the following differences from the 
first hand: к more, but т and у less regularly have dotted 
points on the ends of the top line; vand p seem to have shorter 
tails; о is smaller; ® is the same, except for a tendency to 
curve in at the top; e does not often have the middle line so 
prolonged as in the text; р seems narrower and the outer lines 
are almost perfectly parallel, the last one being generally shorter. 
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These differences, though decided, are yet so unimportant, 
that I believe the second hand was contemporary, hence the 

The fact that the title of John is also by a second hand sug- 
gests that the same person added all four titles; yet this cannot 
be proved, since the writer who added the title of John tried, 
though with ill-success, to imitate the hand of the text (ef. 
PLATe Il). Note the following :-a is different every time, and 
never exactly like any a of the text; e omits the heavy dot on the 
middle line; y has too light a dot on end of the top stroke; A is 
too narrow and the second stroke extends above the first; « has 
a light dot on the upper side, not a heavy one on the under side 
of the top slanting stroke; т has only one light dot; ® has the 
middle lines rising nearly to the top of the letter and the outer 
lines curve in only slightly at the top; и seems made with three 
strokes, the slanting stroke touching the first upright a little 
below the top, though these two strokes seem to be made in one, 
forming a perfect angle, by the regular hand of the text. Most 
striking of all is the lack of a consistent slant. The first e, м, 
and o have too much and show the natural tendency of the hand. 
The second ту, first v, and т havenoslant. Those mistakes which 
betray tle natural character of the hand seem to point toward 
the second hand of the Ms. as a whole, at any rate toward a 
sloping hand of the general type of the whole Ms, except 
these sixteen pages. This seems to prove the first quire of 
John older than the rest of the Ms., unless we can succeed in 
showing that the second hand was considerably later. Yet 
such a conclusion presents very decided difficulties, for it 
forces us to date the early part of John in the fourth cen- 
tury, a date which passes well with the bad spelling (ef. West- 
cott and Hort, II, 307), but is decidedly questionable on account 
of the style of writing. 

The natural distrust of a strange hand will lead others, as it 
has me, to seek a later date for this portion, even though we 
must confess that nothing exactly like it has thus far been pub- 
lished. It seems to have some general resemblance to the Sla- 
vonic sloping uncial hand of the seventh and eighth centuries. 
Note especially heavy dots or ornamental strokes on т, гу, м, к, 
and the enlarged ф. Against this the forms of в, &, р, w, and 
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especially р, with middle strokes not reaching to the bottom 
line, look rather strange. Yet it does not seem an early, but 
rather a well-developed stage of some such hand. Therefore, 
if we connect it with the late Slavonic sloping uncial, we must 
presumably date it not earlier than the eighth century, a very 
questionable date, since the Ms. shows such plain signs of long 
use. If we attempt to connect it with the earlier type of slop- 
ing hand, which arose on papyrus in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, we are met by the difficulty that the remainder of the 
Ms. is itself a late development of that hand, probably of the 
fifth century, and it is extremely questionable to suppose that 
style of writing to have lived on much longer. Furthermore, 
this hand is clearly a development independent of the hand 
found in the rest of the Ms., for while the slant is less, the pen 
was cut with a broader point, and the writing makes more the 
impression of a papyrus style. Also dots and shadings are 
more pronounced. Furthermore, individual characteristics, 
such as capitals, awkwardly projecting paragraphs, and punctu- 
ation point toward a later time, though such characteristics are 
found infrequently even on papyrus fragments of the second 
century A.D. or earlier. 

On the whole I prefer, though with a good deal of hesitation, 
to call these sixteen pages a part of the parent Ms. and date 
them in the fourth century. 

The other alternative is to call this an early replacing of a 
torn but still legible quire. Those who take this view will 
doubtless be inclined thereby to refer the rest of the Ms. to the 
fourth century, a date which I am not yet ready to accept, 

This parent Ms, did not contain Matthew and was perhaps 
otherwise defective. On the other hand, the Ms. from which 
Matthew was copied possibly contained the four Gospels, so it 
will be necessary to watch for its influence in other places. 
The differences in character of text of the different Gospels 
point plainly back to a time when the text transmission of 
euch was independent. 

Another question, which has been much considered, concerns 
the place of origin of the Mss. To trace out and interpret all 
of the stories of Arab dealers is such a hopeless task that in 
despair I turned to the Mss. themselves. 
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Of the original subscription to the Gospels, which was written 
in lighter ink than the Mss. and in a fifth century hand, there 
remains P ypurré dye od pera тоб dovAo[v] (ef. PLATE III). 
Though the first hand has disappeared at the end of the line, 
the name of some early owner, not necessarily a private person, 
appeared there. Then the subscription was changed as to 
name and enlarged by adding a second line P «ai ravrwv тез 
avrod Р. This was written in the same shade of light brown 
ink, but in a smaller, somewhat more cursive hand; the reten- 
tion of approximately the same color of ink would suggest 
that any change of ownership accompanying this erasure and 
addition took place within the original church or monastery. 
Slightly later the name was again erased and also the letter 
under с of cov and that part of the Ms., covering и also of 
SovAov, was probably washed. Then a hand very similar to 
No. 2 rewrote у cod Tıuodeov Р in black ink of the tint used in 
the cursive note on р. 35 of the Deuteronomy Ms., discussed 
above, and in certain curved reading marks of the same Ms, 
This third hand cannot be dated much later than the seeond, 
hence the early sixth century. Both the original name and 
the form of it going with the second version have absolutely 
perished. Yet from the length of the erasure, extending under 
Р, we may infer that at least one was longer than the present 
name. Also a letter reaching well below the line occurred near 
the beginning of the name, in one of the earlier versions. ood 
cannot have stood in either first or seeond hand, but perhaps 
[т] 05 in the second hand, and, if so, тд in the first, the latter 
with the name of a monastery, the former of a prior or bishop. 

The final or third form of the subscription is translated : 
“О holy Christ, be thou with thy servant Timothy and all of 
his.” In spite of the interpretations of Professors Goodspeed 
and Gregory (Das Freer Logion, p. 22), I can see no reference 
to a private owner here, but rather to a church and its con- 
gregation. “Timothy” is St. Timothy’ and “all his” are the 
worshippers in his church or the inmates of his monastery. 

In Abu Salih’s Churches and Monasteries of Egypt (trans. 
by Evetts and Butler, p. 190) we read: “Near this place 
there is a monastery known as the Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser (Dair al-Karräm), but called by the hereties the Mon- 


* 
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astery of the Dogs (Dair al-Kilab). The Monastery is near 
the Pyramids on the western side and its church is called the 
Church of Timothy, the monk, a native of Memphis, whose 
body is buried in it.” This Timothy was a soldier in the 
Roman army and suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
Diocletian, 304 A.D. Though Abu Salih, who wrote soon 
after 1208 A.p., names 707 churches and 181 monasteries, he 
mentions no other dedicated to Timothy. 

Al Makrizi (+ i441), while naming 125 churches and 86 
monasteries, presumably a complete list for his time, does not 
mention the monastery of tlie Vinedresser; it had probably 
perished before his time. 

The Ms. of Abu Salih is defective at the beginning, so that 
none of the monasteries of the Nitrian Desert are described. 
This is the more to be regretted as Butler (Ane. Cop. Churches 
of Egypt, I, р. 287) quotes Vansleb (Voyage fait en Egypte 
[1664 and 1672-3], p. 227), that “there were formerly seven 
monasteries there ; viz. Macarius, John the Little, Anba Bis- 
höi, Timothy, Anba Musa, Anba Kaima, and Süriäni, of which 
only Bishöi and Süriäni survive,” an obvious error, for besides 
Macarius, there is left one other, Al Baramus. Al Makrizi 
(App. to Abu Salih, pp. 320 ff.) names eleven, as known to him, 
viz. all of the above except Timothy, and besides, Elias, the 
Virgin of St. John the Dwarf, St. Anub, and the Armenians, 
The Monastery of Timothy may be another name for the Mon- 
astery of the Armenians, or the name may be an error of Vans- 
leb or his informers. I incline to the second alternative, for 
Al Makrizi also singles out just seven monasteries as existing 
in his time, viz. the four now remaining and St. John the 
Dwarf, the Virgin of St. John the Dwarf, and Abu Musa the 
Black. The second of these was inhabited by the Abyssinians 
after their two monasteries of John Kama and of Elias were 
destroyed by worms, So Anba Kaima of Vansleb’s list means 
the Abyssinian monastery, and the two lists agree, except that 
the Monastery of Timothy is substituted for Al Baramus. 
This looks like an error of memory or pure invention to com- 
plete the desired number seven. 


! The error is partly in Butler's quotation, Professor Goodeyees. Andy 
looked up the original for me and writes as follows: “The fourths monster 'D 
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If we omit this Sailer doubtful case, the church of Timothy 
in the Monastery of the Vinedresser was the only one of the 
name in Egypt. This was a Jacobite, @.e.,a Coptic, monastery, 
and was once burned by the Melkites (Abu Salih, p. 186), 
probably in the fifth century or the early sixth, for the Mel- 
kites were too weak later. This monastery seems to have 
finally perished in the persecutions of the fourteenth century, 
but of the fate of its most ancient Bible we hear no word. 
Yet it seems hardly likely that it was abandoned, especially if 
any of the monks escaped. They may well have taken it to 
some more secure monastery. 

In this connection the statement of Professor Schmidt 
( Theolog. Literaturz. 1908, р. 359) is of interest, for he says 
that all four of the Biblical Mss. of the Freer Collection came 
from the White Monastery, near Sohag, opposite Akhmim.? 
From the same source came three Mss., which he himself bought 
in Akhmim in 1905: (1) The first epistle of Clemens in Coptie 
(Akhmimie dialect), of the fourth or fifth century ; (2) Prov- 
erbs in the same dialect and of about the same date; (3) An 
Easter letter in Greek, of the early eighth century, These 
three were bought at the same time and were later proved to 
have come from the White Monastery, The following year a 
fragmentary Ms. of Genesis in cursive Greek of the late third 
or fourth century was obtained of the same dealer. It is 
supposed to have come from the same source, though proofs 
fail. These Mss. are all on papyrus and show absolutely no 
relationship to the Freer Mss. either in content or style of 
writing. 

It seems clear that the White Monastery had a library hidden 
in the upper part of the massive church (first seen by Améli- 
neau in January, 1885), which had escaped fire and thieves, 
except those of the monastery itself, during its long history. 


Vansleb's list is ‘celui de Saint Massime et Timothöe." Al Baramous was 
known to Vansleb, therefore, under the name Maximus and Timotheus, which 
doubtless means Maxim us et Domitius, as the dedication of that convent is more 
precisely described by recent writers. Vansleb’s error was due to the similarity 
of sound.’ 

Of. Goodspeed, Bibl. World, 1909, р, 201, who ably supports this view, but 
seems misinformed as to some essential facts. 
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Yet the rest of the monastery was plundered and burned sey- 
eral times,! 

At the last plundering (1812), 100 Mss. are said to have per- 
ished. Under these circumstances it seems that Mss. could 
have survived only in this hidden library.. Yet the decayed 
condition of all the Freer Mss. except the Gospels, which were 
protected by thick board covers, is hardly compatible with 
preservation in во secure a place. 

I further learned from Professor Schmidt, that the Freer 
Mss. were first heard of in the hands of a dealer of Eshmunén, 
who showed them at the Mission School in Assiut, and then 
sold them to Ali Arabi. On inquiry, however, I learned from 
Dr. Grant of the School, and from the Rev. Dr. Kyle of the 
United Presbyterians’ Missions, that the Mss. were never shown 
at the school. Professor Schmidt has probably been deceived 
by one of the numerous Arab stories; all are of equal value with 
the first one told, viz. that the Mss. came from Akhmim. To 
accept the White Monastery as the last home of the Mss. would 
imply that this first story was near the truth. Yet any one 
acquainted with Arab stories would advise us to look in every 
other direction first, as toward the Nitrian Desert, or the 
Fayoum, or the region toward Sinai, if we wish to find the last 
resting place of this ancient Bible. 

Henry A. SANDERS. 


Ans ARBOR. 


1Cf. Denon, Voyages dans la Basse et la Наше Egypte (1798), London, 
1807, I, 157 #.; Curzon, Ancient Monasteries (1833), р. 113, 
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It has usually been assumed by historians of the drama 
that amusements of a dramatic kind at court kept pace with 
those of the country in general. The entries of 1348 in the 
Record Books of the Great Wardrobe, which belong to the 
reign of Edward III, and which concern tunics and visors 
used in a Christmas celebration, have been interpreted as 
referring to dramatic entertainments (Collier, 1, 15, 22; 
Warton, 11, 72; Brotanek ; Ward,1, 148), This view, how- 
ever, has recently been called into question in the researches 
of Professor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has pointed out that tunics and visors were also 
necessities of the tournament, that “It is antecedently 
improbable that Edward III should have had dramatic 
entertainments on important occasions,” and that therefore 
these important entries do not prove the existence of 
dramatic entertainments at this early date.’ 


1 Beatty, Professor Arthur; On the Supposed Dramatic Character of the 
Ludi in the Great Wardrobe Accounts of Edward ТИ, 1345-1349, A paper 
read by title at the meeting of the Modern Language Association, 1908. 
See program for abstract of the paper. 
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Subsequent notices of Royal entertainments, so far as court 
records have been edited, belong to the year 1389, to 1402, 
to 1416 when the Emperor Sigismund was in London; and 
to the reign of Henry VI. From this time on such notices 
become much more frequent. In the records of Henry УГз 
reign, though no players are named, it is stated that the 
minstrels belonging to the Household of the king were 
twelve in number and that they were permanently engaged 
for the entertainment of the court (Collier, 1, 25). These 
paid servants, often assisted by various members of the 
court, were undoubtedly the survivors or successors of the 
minstrels, and are often still so named. The minstrels, in 
the reign of Edward IV, had been increased to fourteen, 
and along with them are mentioned besides, eight ‘‘ Children 
of the Chappell, founded by the King’s Jewell Howse for 
all things that belong to their apparell by the oversight of 
the Deane or the Master of the songe, assynde to teach 
them...” (Collier, т, 31 #.). The records of the reign of 
Henry VII provide many more notices of court revels and 
also set down the interesting fact that the king kept three 
sets of players in his Household to whom he paid a fixed 
sum besides “rewards,” and that the court was further 
entertained at times by players of the various lords. 

But Henry VII was parsimonious in the matter of court 
amusements as compared with the lavish Henry VIII 
(Collier, 1, 60). In the first year of hie reign Henry VIII 
spent nearly £600 for this purpose alone. Not satisfied with 
the three sets of players of his predecessor, he added a fourth 
in 1514. A description of the Revels for the 13th of 
February of the first year of his reign gives brief but 
interesting knowledge of one of his entertainments. “ After 
supper his grace with the Quene, Lordes and Ladies came 
into the White Hall within the said Pallays, which was 
hanged rychely, the Hall was scaffolded and rayled on al 
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partes. There was an Interlude of the Gentelmen of his 
chapell before his grace, and divers fresh songes : that done, 
his grace called to him a great man or a Lord of Ireland 
called Odonell, whom in the presence of the Ambassadours 
he made knyght: then mynstrells beganne to play, the 
Lordes and Ladyes began to daunce” (Collier, 1, 62), 

In connection with the various items of payment and 
record, the name, Master of the Revels, is not used, although 
it seems more than likely that such was the title given to 
the officer appointed to organize а Christmas or Easter 
Entertainment. The evidence for this is found in an Order 
for Sitting in the King’s Great Chamber, dated December 31, 
1494 (Chambers, Tudor Revels, 4). The order provides 
that “if the master of revells be there, he may sitt with the 
chapleyns or with the esquires or gentlemen ushers.” Under 
the pleasure-loving Henry VIII, when expenses for court 
amusement were multiplied many times, the office of Master 
of the Revels became much more important, as is shown by 
the fact that courtiers of position and dignity are mentioned 
as superintending the revels (Chambers, 5). Although the 
fee of the office was 10s for every day of attendance, it is not 
probable that the Courtier-Master attended to all of the 
many details of organization inseparable from the duties of 
providing the court with amusement. From the beginning 
of Henry У ПГ reign, all such details, as obtaining 
from the merchants, ornaments from the Jewel House and 
the Mint, engaging architects, carpenters, painters, tailors, 
embroiderers—actually overlooking the presentation of the 
play—taking charge of the various properties, making 
inventories of them, keeping minute accounts, and obtaining 
funds from the Exchequer, were in the hands of an officer 
who belonged at first to the Great Wardrobe. In 1534 by 
a patent granted to an official under the name of the Yeoman 
of the Revels, with the duties briefly outlined above, the 
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Revels office technically became a separate department 
(Chambers, 7). 

In the early records, there are many references to an 
official called the Abbot or Lord of Misrule. Chambers 
agrees with Collier in the opinion that this functionary was 
quite distinct from the Master of the Revels. The former 
was originally appointed for the Christmas season, His 
duties seemed to have been rather ceremonial than adminis- 
trative (Chambers, 4). 

Among the Lansdowne mss., No. 83, Art. 59, is an 
interesting document, dated by competent scholars about the 
year 1573, which furnishes valuable information concerning 
the office of the Revels, its functionaries and their various 
duties. The document is described by Chambers in his 
Tudor Revels and is given in full in Albert Feuillerat’s 
Edition of Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth in volume 21 of Bang’s Materialien 
(1908). Only a few of the points can be noticed here, 
The document opens with the interesting words: “The Office 
of the Revelles as it should seeme to reporte hath in tymes 
past bene in that order that the Prince beinge disposed to 
pastyme would at one tyme appoynte one persone, at 
sometyme an other, suche as for credite pleasaunte witte and 
habilitye in learnynge he thought meete to be the Master of 
the Revelles for that tyme, to sett fourthe suche devises as 
might be most agreable to the Princes expectacion .. .” 
(Feuillerat, 5), And in another document these words are 
found: ‘ The office of the Revells comprisinge all Maskes, 
triumphes, Plaies, and other shows of dispourte with Ban- 
quettinge howses and like devises to be used for the 
Anornemente of the Queenes Maiesties most roiall courte 
and her highness recreacioun pleasure and pastyme” 
(Feuillerat, Table 1), Before each show the master and his 
officers were to meet together and to take an inventory of the 
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properties. “The chiefe busynes of the office resteth 
speciallye in three poyntes In makinge of garmentes, In 
makinge of hedpeces and in payntinge. The Connynge of 
the office resteth in skill of devise, in understandinge of 
historyes, in iudgement of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, 
in sight of perspective and architecture some smacke of 
geometrye and other thinges wherefore the best helpe is for 
thofficers to make good choyce of cunynge artificers 
severally accordinge to their best qualitie, and for one man 
to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is worthie 
especiallye to understande the Princes vayne...” (Feuil- 
lerat, 11-12). The officers were further to agree on the 
number of workmen and the hours of work for the day and 
night. It was provided also that three books of account 
were to be kept, most carefully itemising the results of the 
frequent inventories, the new goods bought, the amounts 
paid to various workmen in wages; in fact, all payments 
made or due. 

The holder of the first patent for the Mastership of the 
Revels was Sir Thomas Cawarden. Не received an annual 
fee of £10 besides the revenue from the sale of old properties, 
especially costumes no longer of use in the production of 
Court entertainments. With him were soon associated a 
Clerk Comptroller whose duty it was to make an inventory 
of all properties, to issue orders for goods, and a clerk who 
supervised the cutting of garments and otherwise attended 
expressly to bookkeeping duties. In addition to these three, 
the office continued, of course, to include the Yeoman. Up 
to 1559, when Cawarden’s Mastership ceased, the office of 
the Revels was closely related to that of the Tents, but this 
relation it is not necessary to explain here, 

The properties of the Revels’ Office were at first housed 
in the great Wardrobe, Later, in 1539 or 1540, they were, 
together with the Tents, at Warwick Inn. While the Tents 
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were being moved first to one place, then to another, the 
Revels remained at Warwick Inn until the accession of 
Edward VI when they were moved to Blackfriars where the 
Tents already were. On the death of Sir Thomas Cawarden 
both Offices were removed to the Hospital of St. John’s 
where they remained until the beginning of James I’s reign 
(Feuillerat, 430-1). 

After Cawarden’s death in 1559, Sir Thomas Benger 
succeeded to the office of the Master of the Revels. Benger 
appears not to have been a very effective master, although 
he made a good beginning in words at least. His activity 
as Master ceased in 1572, but his duties were performed in 
his name by the clerk until 1579 when Edward Tilney 
received the patent of the office. He held the position until 
1610. 

The average amount spent by the Revels oflice for court 
amusement amounted to between £400 or £500 annually. 
In spite of Benger’s protestation of economy, as shown in a 
note appended to his first Revels’ account—in which note he 
naively says, “that the Chargies for making of maskes cam 
never to so little a somme as they do this yere for the same 
did ever amount aswell in the Quenes highnes tyme that 
nowe is, as at all other tymes heretofore, to the somme of 
cece" alwaies when it was Leaste ”—he seems not to have 
been a careful manager (Feuillerat, 111; Chambers, 19). 
In 1560 the accounts show a debt of £700, and the expenses 
of 1561, which included a progress, amount to £3,209, 10s, 
8d, a princely sum considering the value of money at that 
time. But this was very unusual even taking into con- 
sideration the extravagance of Benger as a master. Im- 
mediately after Tilney’s accession to the Office the accounts 
show an increased expenditure over the regular average, but 
no such extravagance as during Benger’s tenure of office is 
visible on the books at least. 
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The Revels Records also give much information as to the 
various duties of the office. At the head of each set of 
accounts stands an item for “ Translatinge newe makinge 
garnysshinge furnysshinge and fynysshinge of dyuers and 
sundrye garmentes Apparrell vestures and propertyes aswell 
of Maskes as for playes and other pastymes sett forthe and 
shewen in her Maiesties presence with the chaunge and 
Alteration of the same to serve her Highnes pleasure and 
determynacion as occasion required from tyme to tyme upon 
comaundement to be in Areddines when it was called ffor ” 
(Feuillerat, 79). For the year 1571 and 1572 the account 
books contain a list of six plays produced, on what nights 
they were given and by what actors, “АП whiche.vj. playes 
being Chosen owte of many and ffownde to be the best that 
then were to be had, the same also being often pervsed, & 
necessarely corrected & amended (by all thafforeseide 
officers) Then, they being so orderly addressed: were 
lykewise Throwghly Apparelled, & ffurnished with sundry 
kindes, and sutes, of Apparrell, & ffurniture, ffitted and 
garnished necessarely : & answerable to the matter, person 
and parte to be played: Having also apt howses: made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly: as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes. Together with 
sundry properties incident: ffashioned, paynted, garnished, 
and bestowed as the partyes them selves required and 
needed . . .” (Feuillerat, 145), 

This interesting entry shows that one of the duties of the 
office was to choose, after having heard several plays, such 
as would please the court, and if necessary, remodel them to 
whatever extent it seemed expedient. Other notices refer to 
the rehearsing of plays. Sometimes the Lord Chamberlain 
wished to see the rehearsal ; on such occasions the players 
were obliged to appear before him, but most often the 
rehearsals were held at the Revels Office. 
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The usual time of the court entertainments, which not 
only consisted of plays, but of masks, tumbling feats, and 
other amusements of like kind, was in the evening at Hal- 
lowtide, Christmas, Candlemas, Shrovetide, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, at Progresses, or whenever a royal personage or an 
ambassador from abroad was present at the court of England. 

The place of these entertainments varied with the situation 
of the court. The Revels’ Accounts mention Hampton 
Court Palace, Greenwich, Whitehall, Westminster, Windsor 
and Richmond. No doubt entertainments were given in 
other palaces also. 

In Law’s History of Hampton Court Palace it is stated 
that Hampton Court Palace was most often favored by the 
Queen’s presence at Christmas, especially in the earlier years 
of her reign, and that this season was always celebrated with 
great joviality and rejoicing when the Queen was there. 
Hampton Court Palace had one of the largest “ Great 
Halls” ; it was at least one hundred and eighteen feet long 
and ninety feet high." Plays were usually given in the 
Great Hall, although there were other large rooms available. 
Law states—and it can be proved by the records—that 
entertainments were presented at this palace with great 
magnificence, The stage, it is supposed, was customarily 
erected across the lower end of the hall in front of the 
screens and minstrels’ gallery. It was composed of strong 
scaffolding, posts, rafters, ‘‘ having also apt houses: made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly: as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes.” In the Great 
Halls things were most conveniently arranged for the 
players, The pantry behind the screens at the lower end of 
the Hall could be used for a tiring room (Е, Law, т, 166; 


1 Search has failed to reveal the width of this Hall. Travelers through 
England, however, estimate its width at about fifty feet. 
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313 ff.). The lighting of the immense Halls was accom- 
plished by drawing wires across the open roof from beam to 
beam, and hanging lights from them. Sums by no means 
small were spent on the proper lighting of the improvised 
theaters. Every account shows careful and artistic attention 
to the illumination. 

Thus far, no account of a court stage, such as has been 
recently printed in volume xx of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association from the Latin of John 
_ Bereblock concerning the staging of plays at Oxford,’ has 
come to light. In the absence of such a document it may 
be of interest, besides being illuminating because of the com- 
parison which may be drawn, to give in substance what John 
Bereblock has reported. He is writing of the production 
of Palamon and Arcyte before the Queen. He says that the 
stage was built in the upper part of the Hall, and that on 
each side of the stage magnificent palaces and well equipped 
houses were provided for the actors and for the masked 
persons. The Hall was brilliantly lighted, and seats and 
balconies for the Lords and ladies built tier upon tier on the 
three sides of the Hall. On high—but Bereblock leaves 
the exact location a matter of dispute—was arranged, 
suitably adorned and canopied, the seat for the Queen, 
Whether the stage was built the full width of the Hall is 
still an open question, but it seems likely that it would be 
so built, because many of these halls, while very long and 
high, were nevertheless very narrow, in most cases really 
necessitating the use of their whole width for the stage. 

The actors in the dramas played at court were the 
Monarch’s own company of players, the Children of the 
Chapel, of Windsor, of Paul’s, of Westminster, of Eton, or 
of some grammar school, the players or children of the 
various noblemen, and rarely, the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn. 
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For a long term of years the court players received an 
annual sum of £3, 6s, 8d each. The children received a 
gratuity of £6, 3s, 4d which passed in the hands of their 
masters. The costumes of the players and all the stage 
properties were furnished by the Revels’ Office. 

Since documents giving adequate information on the 
performance of plays before Elizabeth’s reign are still in the 
process of being edited, and since therefore at most, any 
attempt to picture the staging of the early interludes must be 
necessarily incomplete, 1 pass immediately to the reign of 
Elizabeth, omitting thereby the very interesting Interludes of 
„Тоби Heywood produced at court, only pausing to say that 
some of the early interludes require scenic apparatus of the 
simplest; that is, a scaffold upon which to act, although 
when they were performed at court it may be said with 
certainty, judging from the scanty accounts now available, 
that every attempt was made to give them all the magnifi- 
cence in costume, and all the properties which were called 
for within the lines and very meagre stage directions. The 
costumes for the interludes staged in 1516, to cite an item or 
two, amounted to nearly £250, For 1527 is recorded, 
“and after all this was the most goodliest disguising, or 
interlude, made in Latin, the plaiers being so rich and of so 
strange devices that it passeth my capacity to expound.” 
(Collier, т, 107). 

In the Revels’ Accounts for the year 1567-8 there is some 
interesting material as to the scenery and other mechanical 
contrivances employed in court production. Several plays 
are noted as having been performed, “The sevoenthe of 
Orestes and a Tragedie of the kinge of Scottes, to y* whiche 
belonged diuers howses, for the settinge forthe of the same 
as Stratoes howse, Gobbyns howse, Oresties howse Rome, 
the Pallace of prosperitie Scotlande and a gret Castell on 
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thothere side Likwise ...” (Feuillerat, 119). A play 
entitled Orestes has recently been printed by Alois Brandl 
in his Quellen (460 ff.), but Feuillerat (449) agrees with 
Collier (п, 412) that a production of such low description as 
Orestes could never have been presented at court. However 
that may be, it is nevertheless a play illustrating a certain 
stage of development in the construction of the drama with 
reference to stage machinery. It demands practically a 
baleony stage or what later became a balcony stage ; in this 
play it is a scaffold or an upper stage upon which two of the 
characters walk and it is high enough to be sealed by a 
ladder. During the progress of the action a man is hanged 
upon the ladder and left suspended there for some little 
time. The entry in the Revels’ Accounts shows also that 
stage illusion was sought for in the preparing of a painted 
castle for one side of the stage and another set for the other 
side, demonstrating that while illusion was sought for, it 
was rather symbolic than completely realistic as far as 
indicating place was concerned, | 

The Revels’ Accounts abound in painters’ items for houses 
and castles, but only two such items are mentioned for the 
reign of Elizabeth before the Orestes entry in 1567-8. In 
succeeding years, however, they become more and more 
numerous and the amount spent upon painting scenery 
greater and greater. 

But if complete realism in stage illusion, as far as scenery 
was concerned, cannot with absolute certainty be declared to 
have been practised in the production of a play, it can be 
said with assurance that realism the most realistic was 
sought after in the matter of properties, It needs but a 
glance through the various Revels’ Accounts to convince one 
of this, In a record for the year 1571-2 the following 
illuminating entry occurs under the heading, 
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‘(Implementes for propertyes such as sundry playes required provided & employed 
БУ. 
Tohn Carow for sundry percells of stuf by him bowghte and ргоууде for 
the use of this office & for the plaies maskes & showes sett foorth thereof 
by the seide Masters commaundement, videlicet. Sparres, Rafters, boordes, 
punchyns, Nayles, vices, Hookes, Hinges, Horstayles, hobby horses, 
pitchers, paper, Braunches of sylke & other garniture for pageantes, 
fethers, flagbroches, Tow, Trenchers, gloves black, septers, wheate sheaves, 
Bodyes of men in tymber, Dishes for devells eyes, devices for hell, & hell 
mowthe staves for banners &c., Bowes, bills, daggs, Targettes, swordes, 
daggers, fawchins fierworke, Bosses for bittes, speares, past, glew, 
pacthrede, whipcorde, Holly, Ivy & other greene bowes, bayes & strewing 
erbes & such like Implementes by him employed at the coorte & in thoffice 
to acceptable purposes with cariages & Rewardes by him paid in all. 
Summa—xiiij" ij* ij* ( Feuillerat, 140). 
Iohn Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & Doghookes, 
with staves, & other necessaries: by him provyded for the 
hunters that made the crye after the fox (let loose in the 
Coorte) with theier howndes, hornes, and hallowing, in the 
playe of narscisses, which crye was made, of purpose even 
as the woordes then in vtterance, & the parte then played, 


did Requier, for the whiche the same sir Thomas Benger 
also appointed him to geve certeyne Rewardes the whole 
amounting to Summa—xxj*. viij*. ( Feuillerat, 141). 


Iohn Izarde for mony to him due for his device in coun- 
Thunder & terfeting Thunder & Lightning in the playe of Narscisses 
Lightning being requested therunto by the seide Master of this 
office And for sundry necessaries by him spent therin 
in all xxij*. 
Morris Pickering and William Iening for mony by them 
disbursed for the hier of certeine Armour for the playe of 
parris & vienna to furnish the triumphe therin and for 
Rewards by them geven to the armorers that attended by 
thappoyntment of the seide Master 51j* vj‘. 


Bryan Dodmer for mony by him disbursed for A Cristall 
sheelde & certaine Bumbaste by him delyvered into thoffice 
& for his expences travell & dilligence in thaffares of this 
office by the special] appoyntment of the seide Sir Thomas 
Benger 1х* (Feuillerat, 142). 


Bumbast to make snoballs—v* 64 (Feuillerat, 174), 
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The 


Iohn Carow! for sparres to make‘ frames for the players 
howses ; 1х* 6%, 

Canvas for A monster; vij ells 

ij spears for the play of Cariclia 

A tree of holly for the Duttons playe 

other Holly for the forest 

A palmers staf 

A desk for farrantes playe 

An Awlter for theagines. . . (Feuillerat, 175). 


Mistris Dane for Canvas to paynte for howses for the 
players & for other properties as Monsters, greate hollow 


trees & suche other xij ells at xij’ the ell xij", 
(Feuillerat, 107). 


To Iohn Rosse for yj branches of flowers made of flethers— 


. vj’; flowers for Garlandes iiij dozen—viij*. Long boordes 


for the Stere of a clowde—vj". Pulleyes for the Clowdes 
and curteynes—iiij* Bote hier to & fro the Coorte—viij" 
Lynkes to receive the stuf—viij*. Dubble gyrtes to hange 
the soon in the Clowde—xij? for sowing the curtyns & 
setting on the frenge for the same—iij. Wyer to hang 
the Curtyns—vj*. vyces for the pulleys &c.—iiij*. x]j*. 14. 
(Feuillerat, 240), 


То Тоба Carow in his lyfe tyme not long before his 
death—vj". And to his wyfe after his deathe in full 
satisfacion for all the wares by him delyvered this yeare 
into the said office or is to be by him the saide Carow his 
executors or admynistrators demawnded for any dett due 
before the third of flebruary 1574 or not entred in this 
booke—vj! xiiij*. iiij*. as which grew by propertyes 
videlicet Monsters, Mountaynes, florrestes, Beustes, Ser- 
pentes, Weapons for warr as Gynnes, dagges, bowes, 
Arowes, Billa, holberdes, borespeares, fawchions daggers, 
Targetts, pollaxes, clubbes, headdes & headpeeces Armor 
counterfet Mosse, holly, Ivye, Bayes, flowers quarters, 


Propertymaker glew, past, paper, and suche lyke with Nayles hoopes 


horstailes dishes for devells eyes, heaven, hell, & the 
devell & all the devell I should saie but not all—xij", 
xiiij*. iiij4’’ (Feuillerat, 241). 


1 Record for 1573 and other years, 


} 
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Although the Revels’ Accounts contain many very interest- 
ing items under the heading of Mercers’ parcels, an idea of 
the beautiful and expensive materials used for costuming the 
court plays can best be given from one of the numerous 
Warrants for Delivery of Stuff from the Wardrobe of the 
Queen : 

“Item to Sir Thomas Benger knighte Master of our 
maskes Revells and tryumphes for the better furnyture and 
settinge forth of the same these parcells followinge That is 
to saie Of clothe of golde yellowe plaine thirtie Fyve yardes 
and a half Of cloth of golde yellowe with workes ffoure score 
foure yardes & three quartere/ Of cloth of gold crimsin 
plaine thirtie two yardes three quarters/ Of cloth of Siluer 
plaine ffyvetie yardes half and half quarter/.... Of vel- 
uet purple Twentie yardes. ... Of veluet Carnacion twentie 
fyve yardes and three quarters/.... Of veluet Blewe 
Bard with gold Seaventeen yardes/.... Of sateen crimsin 
fouretie foure yardes and a half.... Of satten chaungeable 
striped fouretie and seaven yardes,” (Feuillerat, 187), etc., 
and so the fascinating warrant runs on and on, and as one 
reads one is quite sure that modern extravagant costume 
plays could not excel the magnificence and splendor exhibited 
in the court drama. 

There are one hundred and twenty four plays referred to 
in the Revels Documents for the reign of Elizabeth, some 
by title, others as being given by some company and still 
others simply designated “а play,” besides fifty-seven 
masques and three shows. It is probable that there were 
many more because many of the accounts record items with- 
out reference to any particular play. Unfortunately, only a 
very small percentage of plays given at court are extant. 
But among those which have survived are the dramas of 
John Lyly. The Revels’ Accounts, it is true, do not mention 
Lyly’s name, but there is no doubt about the production of 
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Lyly’s plays at court. The actors in all his dramas except 
the Woman in the Moone, which does not specify the com- 
pany, were the St. Paul’s boys and the Children of the 
Chapel. Lyly’s plays illustrate admirably in their demand 
for a more elastic stage the advance which had been gradu- 
ally made in staging. In all of Lyly’s plays a rear stage 
which can be concealed by a curtain is demanded. It is 
needed for Alexander’s Castle and Apelles’ studio, for 
Vulean’s Forge, for Sapho’s chamber, for Sybilla’s cave, for 
the Lunary bank and Corsites’ castle, for Apollo’s shrine, 
and for several other sets as well, An upper or balcony 
stage is demanded, for example, as the station of the several 
planets in the Woman in the Moone. This play also requires 
a trap to represent the hollow vault from which Stesias is to 
surprise his false wife and her lover. Some of the interest- 
ing properties needed for Lyly’s plays are the tub for 
Diogenes, a large tree for Love’s Metamorphoses, out of 
which a nymph emerges during the progress of the action, 
an aspen tree into which Bagoa is transformed, and a haw- 
thorne into which Gunophilus is turned in the Woman in the 
Moone. Considerable ingenuity must have been possessed 
by the Elizabethan mechanicians of the stage to change 
people into trees and back to nymphs again. “А thick mist 
which Proserpine shall send” or “а showre” sent by 
Venus, are in two instances the friendly cover of restoration 
or transformation. 

It is certain that a curtain was used to divide the rear 
stage from the front stage, just as in the public theaters; it 
is not so certain, however, that a front curtain was employed, 
although it seems more than probable that such was the case, 
The managing of a front curtain in a Great Hall of a palace 
would not be such an impossible matter as in the public 
theater with its three open sides. The stage carpenters had 
merely to stretch a large wire across the Hall and the thing 
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was done, just as they did for the curtain before the rear 
stage. There are many items for wires stretched across the 
Hall in the Revels’ Accounts; many items for hundreds of 
ells of material for curtains, and dozens upon dozens of 
curtain rings mentioned. The curtains are often provided 
with costly gold fringe and tassels. In no instance, how- 
ever, do the Revels’ Accounts give any hint as to what 
specific purpose the curtains were put, whether they were 
used to conceal the rear stage, the balcony stage, or the front, 
or all three. The fact that so many of the scenes of Lyly’s 
plays need curtains, suggests the question of whether the 
rear stage always used for the scenes would not have caused 
some of them to be lost both to sight and hearing. And in 
the plays produced at court, where the Halls were loftier 
than any we now know, this would be more of a real prob- 
lem than at first appears. 

The sort of stage needed for the production of a court 
drama of a well developed type can perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by considering in detail one of Lyly’s plays. I choose 
the Woman in the Moone, one of Lyly’s later plays, for the 
reason that it has many times more stage directions than any 
other play he has left. The reason suggested as to why 
there is such a goodly number of these much desired direc- 
tions is that since it is not explicitly stated to have been 
acted by the Chapel Children or by Paul’s, Lyly was not the 
stage manager, and that he therefore wrote out instructions 
he was not in position to give orally (Bond, The Works of 
Lyly, ит, 236). | 

The scene of the play is laid in Utopia (Bond пт, 280). 
The characters are Nature and her hand maids, the seven 
Planets, Utopian shepherds, four in number, Cupid and 
Joculus, and Pandora, the Woman. Nature, petitioned by 
the shepherds, creates for them a woman. The treachery of 
Pandora and jealousy of Stesias, who is her chosen husband, 
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are the cause of all the complication in the play. The first 
stage direction of interest to us is that in which Nature bids 
her maidens, Discord and Concord, to disclose her work. 
The instruction reads: “ they draw the curtains from before 
Nature’s shop, where stands an Image clad, and some 
unclad, they bring forth the clothed image” (Bond, пт, 243), 
_ This image turns out to be Pandora. 

Then the seven Planets enter and speak jealously about 
this new creation of Nature. Saturn is the first among them 
to have his turn to influence her. The stage direction reads 
“He ascends.” Later, when under his influence, Pandora 
has done all sorts of ungracious things, the direction runs, 
“ Saturne descendeth on the stage” (Bond, ит, 248). 

In the next act, Jupiter occupies the high place, which is - 
without doubt a balcony stage. When Jupiter who has been 
holding converse with Pandora below, disappears quickly,— 
he dare not stay longer because Juno has discovered his 
whereabouts—Pandora asks, “ And art thou clouded up?” 
suggesting that some device was used for making a mist in 
the balcony to cover the exit of Jupiter, or perhaps curtains 
were merely drawn before the baleony and the audience were 
left to imagine the mist, 

The real complication of the plot begins when Venus is in 
the ascendant, both metaphorically and literally. Guno- 
philus, the servant of Pandora, plots to betray her to her 
husband. Stesias asks where he may hide himself in order to 
witness the banquet which Pandora has provided for her 
numerous lovers, Gunophilus answers, “О, in this сауе, 
for over this they’ll sit.” Gunophilus promises to make а 
sign to him if anything interesting occurs at the banquet. 
Stesias descends, threatening that if he hears the sign 


‘* And as a strange winde bursting from the earth, 
So will I rise out of this hollow vault, 
Making the woods shake with my furious wordes.’’ 
2 
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As the banquet progresses, Stesias gives much evidence 
that he is extremely uneasy in his cave, for the trap rises 
slightly more than once. Meanwhile the banquet goes on. 
Gunophilus brings the dishes and food from the back, show- 
ing that in this instance, the trap is in front. The second 
act ends with the dramatic appearance of Stesias from the 
trap, but Gunophilus helps to exonerate Pandora. 

In the fourth act, the shepherds discover that they all 
have been duped by Pandora. They straightway tell Stesias, 
but when he confronts his perfidious wife she manages to 
clear herself again, and at the same time plans a dexterous 
revenge on all three of her lovers. She makes appointments 
with each one in turn to meet her in the evening at different 
places, Night falls. Stesias enters in woman’s apparel and 
the three swains immediately take Stesias to be Pandora 
herself. There is a transfer of scene which must be imag- 
ined in this play, for the moment after the scene is in the 
grove, Stesias comes in saying: “This is Enipeus bank, 
here should she be.” 

The only point of interest in Act V for the subject under 
consideration, is that Nature turns Gunophilus into a haw- 
thorne because he has not been a model servant. Nature 
ih: “ Vanish into a Haythorne as thou standest, 

Neare shalt thou wait upon Pandora more,!’ 


Stesias is commanded to follow Pandora who is set in the 
moon. He cannot revenge himself upon Pandora, but he 
can upon the hawthorne. He says: 

“Then to revenge me of Gunophilus 
Пе rend this hawthorne with my furious hands, 
And beare this bush ; if eare she looks but back, 
Пе scratch her face that was so false to me,’ 


How the transformation of Gunophilus into the tree was 
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managed is a question of interest. In the Revels’ Accounts 
several items of hollow trees are recorded among the proper- 
ties. Perhaps one of the convenient mists hid the exit into 
the tree, or simpler still, the tree might have had an open 
back, invisible to the audience. 

There are some interesting questions which immediately 
оссиг to the student of the court drama and they are 
questions which unfortunately, from the present state of our 
knowledge can be answered in most cases only by conjecture. 
Was there a front curtain used to discover scenes in the 
staging of the court drama? If so, were there then three 
sets of curtains? Was the scenery used movable; in other 
words, did the production of the play involve sets which 
could be removed between acts or scenes? There is no 
manner of doubt about the use of scenery in itself. The 
Revels’ Accounts contain numberless painters’ items and 
references to castles, towns, cities, battlements, pictures, etc. 
And further, Т think there is good evidence to prove that 
this scenery was painted in perspective. In a document 
quoted above, concerning the duties of the Revels’ Office 
occur these words, “ The Connynge of the office тебе in 
skill of device, in understandinge of historyes, in iudgement 
of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, in sight of perspective 
and architecture, some smack of geometrye and other things 
wherefore the best helpe is to make good choyce of connynge 
artificers severally according to their best qualitie, and for 
one man to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is 
worthie .. .”’ (Feuillerat, 11, 12). 

Two views may be taken of the situation, but first let us 
look at the facts. The Revels’ Accounts give the clearest 
evidence that curtains were used, as do also some of the 
plays ; that scenes were painted, most likely in perspective ; 
that elaborate and realistic properties of almost every con- 
ceivable description were provided ; that rich costuming was 
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the practice from the earliest times ; that very often extrav- 
agant sums were expended in the production of court 
entertainments; and that Elizabeth thought so much of, this 
department of her Household that she from time to time 
granted special commissions to her Masters of the Revels 
which would enable them effectively to carry on their office. 
It may with no little color of truth be contended that a 
people who could write such plays as were staged in Eliza- 
bethan times, who had such vast sums to draw upon as the 
court coffers provided, who were, it must be believed, very 
clever workmen, who understood the art of building, deco- 
rating and painting, who knew very well how to make a 
room artistic, would know how to produce perfect stage 
illusion, and would use their ingenious wits to this purpose, 
not only by the aid of a front curtain disclosing the scenes, 
but by movable, perspective scenery as well. They could 
hang a sun in a cloud by means of pulleys; could they then 
not move a castle and quiekly put a country house in its 
place ? 

The other view which may be taken is this: the Revels’ 
Accounts afford, it is true, the clearest evidence that scenery 
was used in conjunction with curtains, but evidence is quite 
lacking to show to what use the latter were put, or that the 
stage could be set in the modern way by movable scenery, 
Creizenach (3, 571 ff.), is of the opinion that the “ howses 
aptly paynted’’ mentioned in the Records were immovable 
when once set. A palace supposed to be miles away was 
placed on one side of the stage, while a country dwelling or 
city was placed on the other; the spectator was lefi to 
imagine the distance between them. And since he could 
imagine one or the other of these sets away, he could also 
imagine away if necessary both sets, if the location suddenly 
demanded a woodland spot which was perhaps indicated by 
a tree standing on the stage the whole time, This state 
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of things did not strike the spectator as incongruous, The 
stage pictured to him was not real, but symbolic, Such 
realistic illusion as was obtained resulted from the use of 
very realistic properties. The spectator of plays was accus- 
tomed to this sort of imperfect illusion and incongruous 
setting from very early times ; therefore he was not dis- 
turbed by it. That illusion was not perfectly observed can 
be proved by the use of Diogenes’ tub in Alexander and 
Campaspe alone, not to mention others of Lyly’s plays 
which afford evidences of the same kind. Bond supposes 
the tub thrust on and off as needed, its presence on the stage 
pointing to a transfer to the market place or street. If the 
old stage traditions are adhered to,—and history shows that 
stage customs have a way of living on and on and that 
people are very conservative about customs,—the tub most 
probably stayed on the stage all the time; when the action 
did not demand its use the good people who looked at the 
production of the court play simply did not see it; their 
imaginations were equal to this task. Of course, some of 
the stage property were no doubt moved ; there would be no 
reason why they should not be. The rear stage with its 
curtains, and the balcony perhaps, always provided a 
friendly cover for changing the scenes and the properties. 
But the point is that the Elizabethan spectator would not 
be in the least disturbed by having a bed chamber scene on 
the rear stage, while the front stage might be set with a 
castle on one side, a country house supposed to be а long 
distance away on the other, and a tree in the center or off at 
one side, pending the moment when a scene was to be located 
in a grove, the tree being symbolic of the grove. _ 

What we have to base our idea of the staging of the court 
drama upon is simply this: evidence, and plenty of it, that 
curtains were used somewhere on the stage; evidence of a 


front, back, and balcony stage, with the additional elasticity 
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afforded by a trap; evidence in the Revels’ Accounts of an 
abundant use of realistic properties and rich costumes; in 
short, a stage conforming in its broad ontlines to that of the 
public theaters, but richer in its furnishings and costumes 
and more realistic in its more numerous properties, because 
the king’s treasury stood behind its business manager. But 
until, in some manuscript not yet given to the world, is 
found a detailed description or a careful picture, absolutely 
authentic of the stage as erected in great Halls of Palaces, 
and until evidence is really adduced that curtains hung in 
front and that scenes could be and were shifted for every 
scene and act, the weight of the evidence will be with those 
who hold to the theory of incongruous staging, inharmonious 
as that may seem to modern pampered eyes and imagination. 
Such a theory, besides, accords with historical custom and 
development. 
ANNA Avausta HELMHOLTZ-PHELAN. 
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RESEARCHES IN EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS 
(First Series) 
BY 
Е. W. ScRIPTURE. 


The science of speech is at the present moment passing into the phase 
of experiment. For many years experiments have been made on the 
vowel sounds and on similar topics from a physical point of view, but it 
is only recently that the attempt has been made to arrange systematic 
work exclusively for the purposes of a science of speech itself. 

The present study, begun in October, 1897, gives the account of some 
of the results already obtained (to the end of 1899) in the system of re- 
searches now in progress in the Psychological Laboratory of Yale Uni- 
versity. The scope of these researches is far wider than the topics con- 
sidered in this first report. ‘* Experimental phonetics’’ would include 
the material of the present study but such a term would need to be ex- 
tended beyond its present significance to include all the work now in 
progress here. I believe, however, that there will be no objection to 
using the name ‘‘ experimental phonetics '' for a science of speech in all 
its forms as a matter of expression. This would include not only speech 
sounds as material for language, but also their changes resulting from 
different mental conditions such as fatigue, emotion and the like; it 
would also include the study of rhythm in speech with its application 
in poetry and music. 

The present investigation owes its immediate origin to suggestions from 
and discussions with Prof. T. D. Goope tt (Greek) and Prof. Hanns 
OERTEL (Comparative Philology). ‘The question was raised concerning 
the possibility of using laboratory methods to settle the controversy in 
regard to the quantitative character of English verse. It was finally de- 
cided to study some records of English poetry made for one of the talk- 
ing machines. After various trials it was found possible to obtain speech 
records in such a way that they could be measured. 

It quickly became apparent that work on this problem required pre- 
liminary work on the elementary sounds of language. This work led toso 
many novelties and showed so clearly the need of revising many of our 
concepts of the nature of speech that the original problem was postponed 

I 
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until the most valuable facts in regard to spoken sounds could. be col- 
lected. These facts lay before me immediately in the records; it was 
only necessary to measure the sound curves and interpret them. This 
measuring was a most laborious and fatiguing process but after a month 
or two of practice in interpreting the curves the work proved to be in- 
credibly profitable ; it was rare to spend an hour at work on them with- 
out discovering some new fact. The field is, indeed, so rich and so un- 
explored that there is unlimited gain for any one wishing to enter it. To 
any one wishing to use the same methods every possible facility will be 
afforded by the Yale laboratory. 


I. APPARATUS FOR STUDYING SPEECH RECORDS. 


The choice of a method for obtaining measurable records seemed to 
lie between : 

1. Causing the sound to trace a record that might be directly studied, 
without the possibility of reproducing the sound. 

2. Causing the sound to trace a record which could be used to repro- 
duce the sound and which could also be studied. 

Both of these principles involved most serious difficulties; a long 
series of investigators and inventors had, however, rendered them pos- 
sible. 

The former principle appears to have been first applied by ScoTT in 
his phonautograph.’ 

In Scorr’s phonautograph a large parabolic receiving trumpet carries 
at its end a thin membrane whose movements cause a small recording 
lever to write upon the smoked surface of a cylindrical drum. The 
sounds of the voice passing down the receiver agitate the membrane and 
cause the lever to draw the speech curve on the drum. A vibrating fork 
serves to write the time line beside the speech line. SCOTT was a typog- 
rapher and afterwards a dealer in photographs; the instrument was made by 
Rubo.PH Koenic, the well-known maker of acoustical apparatus in Paris. 

The instrument as improved by Коем!с was used by DONDERS and 
others.? 

The logograph of BarLow consisted of a trumpet or mouthpiece end- 








1ScoTr, Inscription automatique des sons de Гат au moyen d’une oreille artificielle, 
1861. 

Scorr, Phonautographe, Annales du Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Oct., 1864. 

SCOTT, Phonautographe et fixation graphique de la voix, Cosmos, 1839 XIV 314. 

Lirrich, Studien über 4. Phonautographen von Scott, Sitzb. 4. Wien. Akad., Math.- 
naturw. Rl., 1864 Г. (II. Abth.) 397. 

2 DONDERS, Leder d. Natur acer Vokale, Arch. Г. 4. holländ. Beiträge 2. Natur.- u. 
Heilk., 1858 I 157. 
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ing in a thin membrane of rubber. A thin lever of aluminum carrying 
a point dipped in color wrote the speech curves on a band of paper." 

A still further improved phonautograph was used by ScHNEEBELI,* 
which carried two points, one fixed to aid in comparison and the other 
moving with the membrane. ‘The inscription was made on a light strip 
of glass covered with a light coating of smoke and drawn on a carriage 
rapidly in front of the recording points. The tracings were measured 
with the aid of micrometric screws. SCHNEEBELI gives a number of 
the characteristic curves of the vowels. 

Various similar methods have been employed with constantly better 
results. The ear drum has been used for the membrane by С. BLAKE.’ 

The hindrance due to the inertia of material levers was avoided by 
Е. W. Вьлке, who attached a mirror to a telephone plate in such а way 
that a beam of light was deflected by each movement. A ray of light 
from a heliostat was reflected through lenses upon a photographic plate 
moving with a constant velocity. The sound wave thus recorded a line 
on the plate.* 

PREECE AND STROH used a thin membrane of rubber stretched by a 
cone of paper. The cone was made to move a fine glass tube supplied 
with an aniline ink, the record being taken on a band of paper.” 

RIGOLLOT ET CHAVANON covered the wider end of a paraboloid with 
a very thin membrane of collodion, to the center of which was fixed a 
small mirror working on an axis of fine thread. The deflections of the 
ray of light were recorded on a sensitive paper.® 

Donpers, Zur ÄKlangfarbe der Vokale, Arch. f. 4. holländ, Beiträge х. Natur. u. 
Heilk., 1861 ПТ 446. 

DonDers, Zur Alangfarbe der Vokale, Ann. d, Phys, u. Chem., 1864 CXXIII 527. 

Donpers, De physiologie der spraakklanken, Utrecht 1870. 

SCHWAN UND PRINGSHEIM, Der französische Accent, Arch, Г. d, Studium d. neueren 
Sprachen, 1890 LXXXV 203, 

1 BARLOW, On the pneumatic action which accompanies the articulation of sounds by 
the human voice, as exhibited by a recording instrument, Proc. Roy, Soc. London, 1874 
XXII 277. 

Bar ear, On the articulation of the human voice, as illustrated by the logograph, Proc. 
Roy. Dublin Soc., 1880 N. 5. И 153. 

®SCHNEEBELI, Experiences avec le phonautographe, Arch, des Sciences phys. et nat. 
de Geneve, 1878 ( Nouvelle période) LXIV. 

SCHNEEBELI, Sur fa theorie du timbre ef particulidrement des voyelles, Arch. des Sci- 
ences phys. et nat. de Genéve, 1879 (III. période) I 149. 

3 BLAKE, The use of the membrana tympani as а phonautograph and Jogograph, 
Archives of Ophthal. and Otol., 1876 V No. 1, 

‘BLAKE, A method of recording articulate vibrations by means of photography, Amer, 
Jour. Sci., 1878 XVI 55; also in Nature, 1878 XVIII 338. 

5 PREECE AND STROH, Studies in acoustics, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 1879 ХХУ ЦТУ 358 - 

6 RıGoLLoT ET CHAVANON, Journal de physique, 1883 553, 
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The most highly developed instrument of the lever recording type 
seems to be that of HENSEN.' It consists of a membrane of goldbeater’s 
skin in a conical form produced by molding it over a shape while moist 
and allowing it to dry before removal. A single light lever attached to the 
center of the membrane carries a fine glass thread as a recording point. 
It writes the curve on a thinly smoked strip of glass. The curves are 
studied with a microscope. This instrument has been used in several in- 
vestigations.” 

An important improvement was made in HENSEN’s recorder by Pip- 
PING who replaced the glass thread by a small diamond which scratched 
the curve directly on the glass strip. With: this instrument Pippinc has 
made a series of investigations, chiefly on the vowels.* 

Rapps also avoids the difficulties of a diaphragm or membrane by an 
ingenious optical method.‘ 

The Marey tambours in various modifications have been frequently 
used.” Other devices have been employed at different times.® 





1 HENSEN, Ueber die Schrift von Schallbewegungen, Zt. Biol., 1887 XXIII 291; first 
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2 \WENDELER, Zin Versuch, 4. Schallbewegung einiger -Consonanten и. anderer 
Geräusche mit 4. Hensen’schen Sprachseichner graphisch darzustellen, Diss. Kiel, 1886 ; 
also in Zt. f. Biol., 1887 XXIII 303. 

MARTENS, Leber das Verhalten von Vokalen und Diphthongen in gesprochenen Wor- 
ten, Diss. Kiel, 1888; also in Zt. f. Biol., 1889 ХХУ 289. 

SPIPPING, Om Klangfargen hos sjunga vokaler, Diss. Helsingfors, 1890 ; also as Zur 
Klangfarbe 4. gesungenen Vokale,; Untersuchung mit Hensens Sprachzeichner (Diss. 
in Swedish, Helsingfors 1890), Zt. f. Biol., 1890 ХХУП 1. 

Pippinc, Nachtrag zur Klangfarbe der gesungenen Vokale, Zt. f. Biol., 1890 X XVII 
433- 
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PIPPING, Phonautographische Studien über d. Quantität schwedischer Worte u. d. 
musikalischen Accent, Finländska Bidrag. till Svensk Spräk och Folklifsforskning, Hels- 
ingfors 1894. 

Pırring, Leber 4. Theorie 4. Vokale, Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennic®, 1894 XX 
No. IIT. 

*Rapps, Geber Luftschwingungen, Diss., Berlin 1892 ; also т Ann. 4. Phys. u. Chem., 
1893 L 193. 

5 ROUSSELOT, Les modifications phonétiques du langage, Paris 1892. 

BOURDON, L’ Application d: la methode graphique 4 (étude de LP intensité de la vorx, 
Année psychol., 1897 1V 369. 

WAGNER, Französische Quantität (unter Vorführung des Albrecht schen Apparats ), 
Phonet. Studien, 1893 VI 1. 

в Fick, Zur Phonographik, Beiträge zur Physiologie Lupwic gewidment, 23, Leip- 
zig 1887. . 

KOSCHLAKOFF, Die künstliche Reproduction u. graphische Darstellung d. Stimme, 
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The manometric flame method was devised by Kornic.' The vowel 
is sung or spoken into the trumpet leading to the small box known 
as the manometric capsule. This box is divided in two parts by a thin 
rubber membrane. The part opposite the trumpet is a tight chamber 
through which illuminating gas is flowing; the gas is lighted at the end 
of the small tube. As the sound waves descend they strike the rubber 
membrane, set it in vibration and thus produce movements of the gas 
analogous to those of the air in the sound waves. By means of a revolv- 
ing mirror the vibrations of the flame can be seen. ‘These flames can be 
photographed’ by selecting the right composition of the illuminating 
gas ; cyanogen gas has been used; a mixture of hydrogen and acetylene 
gas burning in a chamber of oxygen seems to be successful. 

The foregoing methods have been employed for the solution of the 
most diverse problems.” 

The second principle is that of the sound-reproducing machines, or 
talking machines. 

The original talking machine seems to have been the phonograph of 
Етлзох. The tin-foil phonograph was afterwards superseded by the 
wax-cylinder form. 

A sheet of thin glass receives the sound waves and engraves them ina 
surface of hard wax by means of a sapphire knife attached to it. By re- 
placing the sapphire knife with a round sapphire point the glass dia- 
phragm is made to reproduce the sound. 

The great advantage of this method lies in the fact that the record can 
be made audible at any time; the accuracy of the result can thus be 
always tested. 


I Koenic, Die manometrischen Flammen, Ann. d. Phys. u. Chem., 1872 CXLVI 161. 

Koenıs, Quelques expériences d’ acoustique, 46, Paris, 1882. 

AUERBACH, Untersuchungen ii. d, Natur. des Vokalklangs, Diss. Berlin, 1876; also 
in Ann. d. Phys. u, Chem., 1876 Ergänzungsbd. VIII. 

тем, in MAREY, La methode graphique, р, 647. 

Doumer, Mesure de la hauteur des sons par les flammer manométriques, С. г. Acad, 
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The phonograph has been used to receive records which have after- 
wards been studied. 

The methods of studying phonograph records are of two kinds. 
Direct enlargement and measurement by means of the microscope is the 
method followed by Boeke.’ Enlargement by means of amplifying 
levers, recording directly on a smoked cylinder is the method used by 
a series of observers.” Phonograph records have been studied to a con- 
siderable extent.’ 

Enlargement by means of levers recording on photographic paper by 
means of a beam of light is the method developed by HERMANN.‘ The 
Yale laboratory is equipped for this method also. 


I BOEKE, Mededeeling omtrent onderzockingen van klinkerindruskels op de wacrellen 
van Edison’ s verbeterden fonograaf, De natuur, 1890, July. 
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Another of the talking machines is the gramophone. This is a devel- 
opment of the recording idea contained in Scort’s phonautograph in 
combination with the idea of reproducing the sound in a special manner. 
The inventor of the method is Mr. Emit BERLINER, of Washington, О. С. 
The United States patents covering the apparatus and processes are as 
follows: Gramophone, No. 372,786, Nov. 8, 1887; Process of pro- 
ducing records of sound, No. 382,790, May 15, 1888; Gramophone, 
No. 534,543, Feb. 19, 1895 ; Sound-record and method of making same, 
No. 548,623, Oct. 29, 1895 ; Gramophone, No. 564,586, July 28, 1896. 
These patents can be readily found in the annual reports published by the 
United States Patent Office. 

The researches to be now reported have been made with the aid of 
the gramophone ; an acquaintance with the principles involved in the 
production of the gramophone records is necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the results obtained, 


I. Making gramophone plates. 

For convenience the apparatus may be divided into two sections, the 
recorder and the impression disc, 

The recorder with which I am acquainted is that described in the Letters 
Patent No. 564,586; it is shown in Fig, т, The recorder comprises a 
thin glass diaphragm held in a frame, Fig. 2. This frame opens on 
one side into a speaking tube, It is cut away on the other side to afford 
connection with the recording stylus. From the center of the diaphragm 
a metal post rises, whose free end has an axial slot into which a piece of 
soft rubber tube is forced and flattened. The free end of the tube receives 
the metal stylus, which extends outward radially and ends in a flat, sharp, 
flexible point. Near the middle of the stylus a hole is bored and a pin 
formed at one end of a metal block passes through the hole and into the 
central bore of a similar block, Between each block and the stylus there 
isa soft rubber washer. The blocks are made to clamp the stylus by means 
of the pointed screws passing through the support and serving as pivots. 
HERMANN, Bemerkungen sur Vokalfrage, Arch. Г. 4. ges. Physiol. (Pflüger), 1890 
XLVIII 181, 543. 

HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, ТУ., Untersuchungen n.ittels des 
neuen Edison'schen Phonographen, Arch. Г. d. ges. Physiol. (Pflüger), 1893 LIII 1. 

HERMANN UND MATTHIAS, Phonophotographische Mhttheilungen, V., Die Curven 4. 
Consonanten, Arch. f. 4. ges. Physiol, (Pflüger), 1894 LVIII 255. 

HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, УТ., Nachtrag sur Untersuchung 
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(Pflüger), 1895 LXI 169. 
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These pivots form the fulcrum of the stylus, The stylus is dampened by 
a piece of soft rubber inserted between it and the metal cover of the 
sound box. 


Ih 
=~ 
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ИИ 
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The sound waves coming down the speaking tube set the diaphragm 
in motion ; this diaphragm moves one arm of the stylus and the point at 
the end of the other arm repeats this movement 


N 


The i impression dise i is prepared by two methods, I shall describe first 


the method with which I am acquainted and then a later method which 
seems of special interest, 
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In the former method (Patent No. 382,790) a highly burnished zinc 
disc 18™ in diameter is flowed with a saturated solution of wax in 
benzine ; the film of wax thus deposited is so thin that the touch of a 
camel’s hair brush marks it perceptibly. 

The prepared disc is placed on a revolving plate so that its surface is 
touched by the point of the recording stylus (Patent No. 534,543). 
As the plate revolves the recorder is made to travel toward the center ; 
thus its point cuts a spiral groove through the wax. The vibrations of 
the point make deflections in this groove, These deflections are in the 
plane of the surface of the plate and not dug into it as in the case of the 
phonograph. 

The record disc is then placed in an etching bath similar to that used 
by photo-engravers (Patent No. 548,623). The part of the zinc from 
which the wax has been removed by the stylus is attacked by the acid 
and a permanent groove is made. A copper matrix is then made from 
this by electrolysis. The matrix contains the sound-line in relief. 
After the matrix has been protected by a layer of nickel, unyulcanized 
rubber is pressed into it. The rubber is then vulcanized in place. When 
removed from the matrix the rubber plate is a true copy of the original disc. 


Fic. 3. 


The later method of making record discs I know only from a study of 
the Letters Patent, No. 564,586. I judge, however, that it is a better 
method and I believe that it may be of easy application in the direct 
study of records by the microscope. 

In this method a glass plate is clamped on an axis by which it can be 
rotated. The under-surface of the disc is carefully polished and dc 
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and is then covered with а thin film of linseed oil by means of а camel’s 
hair brush. A smoky flame then held under the plate deposits a fine 
layer of lamp-black, thus forming an amorphous ink which covers the 
glass in an even, exceedingly thin layer. This coating of ink does not 
flow spontaneously and requires only a minute force to trace a line in it. 
The sound line is drawn by the point of the recording stylus in a manner 
similar to that just described. Copies of the disc are made by placing 
it over a sensitized photographic plate and proceeding by photo-engraving. 

To reproduce the sound the rubber disc is placed on a plate which can 
be rotated by some motor power. A reproducing sound box is so аг- 
ranged that the point of its stylus travels in the sound-groove. The 
deviations in the sound groove move the point of the stylus whereby a 
glass diaphragm is made to reproduce the sound waves. The reproduc- 
ing sound box differs from the recording sound box chiefly in having a 
stiff round steel point at the end of the stylus instead of a cutting point, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 


2. Transcribing gramophone records. 

The speed at which the plate travels in the record-making machine is 
about 70 revolutions a minute. This stretches out the curves for the 
speech sounds so that the variations in amplitude are visible through the 
microscope only in the case of musical sounds and vowels. The method 
of direct reading by the microscope is therefore not available. - The 
record must be transcribed in such a way that the relation between length 
and height, that is between time and amplitude, shall be changed. In 
the method about to be used the height was enlarged while the length 
was decreased. 

In the transcribing apparatus (Fig. 4 ) the gramophone plate was put 
on a metal disc А similar to that of the original record-making machine. 
This disc was rotated at a speed of 0.1 revolution a minute by a system 
of spur and bevel gears. The particular system used was adopted after 
long experimenting ; as it may be of use to others it may be profitable to 
briefly describe it. 

A small 110-volt Epison motor A was connected with the electric mains 
through an appropriate resistance. A convenient and cheap form of re- 
sistance Z was found in the so-called reduction sockets for 16 с. р. lamps. 
These contain fine resistance wire wound on asbestos, which can be placed 
in circuit with the lamp to any desired extent, thereby reducing the cur- 
rent passing through it. An appropriate plug carrying the motor wires 
was placed in one of these sockets ; this socket was connected to another 
plug which was placed in another reduction socket | this finally was con- 
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nected to a plug placed in a socket on the main line. By moving the 
knobs on the reduction sockets the speed of the motor could be reduced 
as desired. Finally the current was passed through а 4 с. р. lamp asa 
permanent resistance of 800 ohms, In making the present records the 
motor was adjusted to about 800 revolutions a minute, 





A miter gear aon the axle of the motor fitted into another miter gear on 
the first axle of the reducing machine &. The first axle of the reducing 
machine thus revolved at 8оо revolutions per minute. (For still finer 
work it has been found convenient to use a worm on the motor axle and 
а worm gear оп the first reducing axle ; for a worm gear of # teeth the 
speed of the first axle is 1/# thatof the motor.) The second axle carried 
a large spur gear with 160 teeth which fitted into small spur gear with 146 
teeth on the first axle; thus the second axle made So tevolwnons Yer 
minute. Ina similar way gear-transmission to a third axle reduced tne 
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speed to 8 revolutions, and transmission to a fourth axle reduced it to 0.8 
of a revolution. This fourth axle carried a spur gear of 20 teeth which 
fitted into the 160 teeth of the final driving machine of the disc whose 
axle thus made o.1 revolution a minute. 

The axle of the final driving mechanism carried on its further end 
a tube С with a longitudinal slit in it. Within this tube was a rod т“ in 
diameter with a thread of 96 turns to the inch on its surface; it 
was held by a nut correspondingly threaded. A projection from the rod 
fitted into the slit in the tube; thus the rod was forced to turn with the 
tube. At the same time the thread on its surface forced it to move 
lengthwise „I, of an inch for each revolution. The rod bore on its end 
a carefully centered pointand just back of this point a miter gear. The 
point pressed against the disc-carriage. This carriage consisted of a 
bar of brass running on a pair of rails and carrying the metal wheel А. 
The metal wheel rested on the carriage and its axle projected through it. 
As the rod traveled forward it pushed the carriage ahead of it. At the 
bottom of the axle there was a second miter gear D bearing against the first 
one on the rod; this turned the metal wheel in unison with the rod. 
When a aremophore plate was clamped on the wheel with proper center- 
ing, it was turned once in ro minutes and was driven forward radially vs 
of an inch per revolution. Thus the speech curve on a plate would travel 
steadily under a fixed point from beginning to end. 

Just above the disc the amplifying lever / was adjusted so that the soft 
steel point rested in the sound groove. The distance from the fulerum 
to the point was 22™. The lever possessed side movement in order 
to transcribe the curve, and vertical movement in order to follow the 
changes in the thickness of the plate. The long arm of the lever reached 
595”" beyond the fulcrum, The extreme part of it consisted of a 
recording point of pendulum ribbon ЛМ 152" long. This point traced 
the side movement on the smoked paper and also yielded to the up and 
down fluctuations without any noticeable effect on the records. The am- 
plification was approximately 27 times. 

It was afterwards found desirable to replace the simple supporting ad- 
justments of the steel point by an adjusting standard such as is used in 
ordinary laboratory work. The point could be raised or lowered _ bya 
rack and pinion and adjusted sidewise by a small screw. "The vertical 
movement was convenient for regulating the pressure of the recording 
points on the drum; the rubber gramophone plates varied in thickness 
and would consequently raise the point more at one side than the other, 
This variation has been avoided in the most recently made plafes, _ 

The centering of the gramophone plate was Not an easy Walter. “The 
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speech curve was made in the form of a spiral around the center of rota- 
tion in the original machine; neither the edge of the rubber disc with 
the record nor the hole in its center coincided with this center. То 
center the spiral accurately on the metal plate two methods could be 
used. The microscope method proved somewhat the more convenient. 
The metal disc was moved away from the point of the rod. A micro- 
scope or a large magnifying glass was fixed so that it was focussed on the 
spiral groove. As the disc was turned the groove passed through the 
field of vision. If the plate was not centered, it would move to one side 
or the other during one half a revolution ; it was adjusted by the fingers 
until the groove did not appear to move back and forth with every turn, 
but to maintain a steady side movement amounting to once the width be- 
tween lines for one revolution. ‘The other method consisted in turning 
the disc with the recording point adjusted and noting the deviation to 
one side for one half a revolution. The disc was then moved radially 
until the point marked one half the deviation, If this was properly 
done, the point would show no deviation as the disc is turned, 

The steel point was pressed into the groove of the plate by means of 
the rubber band on the thread 4; the verticality of the pressure was 
assured by the plumb line C. 

The record was made on smoked paper moved by the BaLtzar kymo- 
graph A in the usual way with side movement of the drum by the driv- 
ing mechanism G. 

There were such minor adjustments of recording points, levers, etc., 
as were requisite for accuracy and convenience. ‘To avoid jarring through 
the floor the table was at a later date suspended from the ceiling by wires. 
The jarring of the motor was avoided by placing iton sand, Theslight 
variations in the potential of the city current did not appreciably affect 
the record, 

In the laborious work of transcribing these records I was greatly aided 
by Mr. Minosuke’ Yamaguchi. 

The records were measured with a scale graduated in 1oths of a milli- 
meter under a watchmaker’s eye-glass or under a magnifying glass. Thus 
о. 1°" was the unit of measurement. This represented an interval of time 
of 0.0034", or 0.34". ‘In the case of regularly repeated vibrations the 
determination could be made still finer by measuring a long series of vi- 
brations. In the calculations only the tenth of a millimeter was used. 
The tenths of a sigma in the results may be out by one or two units; 
thus a series of vibrations recorded as 2.17, 2,1°, 1.9%, 1.9, etc., would be 
possibly more correctly given as 2.1%, 2.0%, 1.9%, 1.9%, etc. These skeys 
disappear in the plotted curves of results which were drawn smoothyy SY 
aid of rubber curves, 
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The calculation was aided by ZIMMERMANN’S Rechentafeln and a table 
of reciprocals. Thus millimeter measurements were turned into periods 
of vibration by using the table for 35, and frequencies were found by 
taking the reciprocal of the period. 

The reproductions of speech curves in this study were obtained by hav- 
ing the originals photographed, with an enlargement of four times, di- 
rectly on a wooden block ; the engraver then cut the line with his tool. 
As some of the finer details were necessarily lost in this way, the attempt 
was made to get larger amplification in the records. Six months of un- 
successful work with compound levers were followed by an attempt 
(Dec., 1899) with a single very long lever of straw having the fulcrum 
close to one end and the recording point of glass. This method gives 
most beautiful curves of the greatest delicacy; they are as large as the 
curves shown in the figures for ai, etc. below and can be reproduced di- 
rectly by zinc etching. This method is being used for further researches. 
Many other improvements have also been lately introduced. 

In addition to the illustrations produced by photography and cutting 
by the engraver, others have been made by drawing with the free hand 
on a very large scale the curve as seen through the magnifying glass; in 
this way the finer details could be brought out with great accuracy. 


II. THE DIPHTHONG ai FOUND IN THE WORDS J, eye, die, fly, thy. 


The words first studied in the present case are those of WILLIAM F. 
Hooıy, a trained speaker, reciting the nursery-rhyme entitled ‘‘ The 
Sad Story of the Death and the Burial of Poor Cock Robin.’’ The record 
is contained on the plate numbered 6015 made by the National Gramo- 
phone Company of New York. As it is impossible to get any definite 
idea of how the words actually sound except by putting the plate in the 
gramophone, I will try to indicate some of the characteristics of the words 
heard. 

Mr. Hoo y speaks in what appears to be the normal American accent 
in the neighborhood of New York except in two respects: 1. he makes 
an unusual effort at distinctness ; 2. he recites in the manner frequently 
adopted by adults in speaking to children—a manner that I am able to 
characterize only as having an excess of expressiveness and melodiousness. 

The record on the gramophone plate, as far as it has been traced off, 
reads as follows: 

Now, children, draw your little chairs nearer so that you can see the pretty 
pictures and Uncle Will will read to you the sad story of the death and the 
burial of poor Cock Robin. 
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Who killed Cock Robin? 
I, said the sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow. 
I killed Cock Robin. 


Who saw him die? 
I, said the fly, 
With my little eye 
I saw him die. 


Who caught his blood ? 
I, said the fish, 
With my little dish 
I caught his blood, 
Who'll make his shroud ? 
1, said the beetle, 
With my thread and needle 
ГИ make his shroud. 
Who'll be the parson ? 
I, said the rook, 
With my little book 
I'll be the parson. 
Who'll dig his grave ? 
I, said the owl, 
With my spade and trowel 
ГИ dig his grave. 
Who'll carry the link ? 
I, said the linnet, 
I'll fetch it in a minute. 
I'll carry the link. 


_ То extend the treatment to prose some cases of / were studied in ап- 
“other record by Mr. Wırrıam Е. Hoocey, entitled + Gladstone’s Advice 
on Self-Help and Thrift,’’ being record number 6014 of the gramophone 

series. ‘The speech runs as follows : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of the meeting on the 14th instant 

may, | I can say, be summed up in a very few words : self-help and Вий." 

Two examples of this diphthong were also studied in the word у, as 
Г it appears i in record number 668 Z (name of speaker not given), which 
runs as follows ; 

Our Father, which art in Heaven ; hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 


x In order to get some idea of the relation between the charactex of “oe 
vibrations and the mental character of the word I have recorded обо 
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аз to how the words appear totheear. The statements are given with ap- 
pended initials.in the accounts of the various words ; the persons observ- 
ing were: (OÖ), Hanns Oertel; (Е. M. C.), Miss E. M. Comstock; (Е. 
W. S.), E. W. Scripture. 

af in the word / (first example). 


The first occurrence of az is in the verse /, said the sparrow. 

A reproduction of the curve for this word is given in Fig. 5. As ex- 
plained on p. 14, some of the details are lost in making the figure and 
others are not quite correctly given ; the original curve is much sharper 
and clearer. 
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This word / occupies an interval of 452% (”= 0.001"). It is pre- 
ceded by a silent interval of 770”, or about 34 of a second; this is the 
full stop in the stanza after the question is asked and before the answer 
is given, indicated by ? in print, It is followed by a silent interval of 
зто”, indicated in print by a comma. 

Beginning.—The beginning of the а is apparently clear, that is, it is 
not preceded by any breathing. The vocal cords are apparently ad- 
justed for voice production before the expiration begins ; the vowel starts 
with a light vibration. of the cords. There is no explosive sound, or 
glottal catch, before the vowel. 

Pitch.—Beginning with a period of 187, the cord tone changes slowly 
through 11, то, 9, 8, 7¢, reaching 6” at the rrth vibration, 5° at the 
ı5th, 47 at the зо! ; the period of 4” is maintained to about the 100th 
vibration, after which it falls slightly to 4.2” during the last 7 vibrations. 
In other words, the pitch glides slowly upward froma tone of 56 complete 
vibrations per second to one of 200 per second, then more slowly to one 


Mi 
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of 250 per second, at which pitch it remains constant except for a slight 
drop asthe diphthong ends. Fig. 6 shows the course of the pitch-changes 


‚00 200 
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during this word. The horizontal axis in this figure, as well as in all 
similar ones, represents time. The point х = о is taken at the moment of 
the first vibration and the sound curve is supposed to be laid along the Y- 
axis. At each point on this axis at which the curve shows a cord vibra- 
tion to begin an ordinate is erected, inversely proportional to the time 
from this moment to the beginning of the previous vibration, that is, to 
the frequency of the cord vibration at that point. By an oversight the 
figures зоо and 400 have been interchanged. 

Formation.—A drawing of the first three vibrations is given in Fig. 7 ; 
the dots indicate intervals of т”. 


Fic. 7. 


The vowel а begins with a movement of the vocal cords by which an 
extremely weak puff of air is emitted. This puff of air passing through 
the resonance-chamber of the mouth arouses 3 or 4 vibratory oscillations 
of air contained in the chamber. There is first a half oscillation of weak 
amplitude, then a comparatively strong oscillation, followed by very 
weak ones. Even the strongest is, however, very weak; the following 
oscillations are so weak as to be hardly perceptible. The resonance vi- 
brations disappear and there is an interval of silence before the second 
puff appears. ‘Then the cords emit another puff of air a trifle stronger 
than the first, the time from puff to puff being 18%. The 6 resonance 
vibrations are slightly stronger than before, The period of s\lence ‘= 
shorter than before. The third puff occurs 11° after the second one. “PSs 
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resonance vibrations are a trifle stronger still ; there are 7 of them with 
a brief interval of silence. The fourth puff begins at 10° after the begin- 
ning of the third one. The fourth puff contains 8 resonance vibrations, all 
slightly stronger than before ; there is no interval of silence because the 
fifth puff begins just as the last resonance vibration of the fourth puff 
ends. The interval occupied by the fourth puff is 9%. The end of the 
fourth puff, the whole of the fifth puff and the beginning of the sixth 
are shown greatly enlarged in the drawing, Fig. 8. 





It is a characteristic trait of this particular а that the vibration is 
strongest at the start; this indicates a sudden and complete opening of 
the cords. ‘The quickest opening requires, however, a little time and 
there must be a measureable change from no passage of air to full passage ; 
this is shown by the weak half of the first resonance vibration preceding 
the large half. ‘The form of vibration may possibly be held to indicate 
a complete closure of the cords whereby they actually touch each other, 
This is supposed to be a characteristic of spoken vowels as distinguished 
from sung vowels, The а sung by HERMANN’ shows а gradual rise and fall 
of intensity such as would arise from a free vibration of the cords without 
touching of their edges. Spoken vowels, however, may be also produced 
by free vibrations of the cords as in the case of the / analyzed below 
(р. 25)- 

In this / there appears a trace of the strong secondary resonance vibra- 
tion discussed below (р. 23); the phenomenon is here so faint that a 
discussion of it is best postponed to the study of the ad 
example of 7. The resonance tone indicated by it has a 
period of 314’, or a frequency of 286; this is approxi- 
mately the note shown in Fig. 9. 

The resonance vibration in the first part of the word 
has a period of 1° or a frequency of tooo. Its pitch is 








approximately as indicated in Fig. то. Fic. то. 
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| HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, IV., Untersu kungen millels des 

neuen Edison’ schen Phonographen, Arch. Г, 9. ges. Physiol. ( Pflüger), 1893 LITT Tafel IT. 
HERMANN Weitere Untersu hun ren ü. d. Wesen а. Vocale, Arch. ©. &. ges. Physiol, 


(Pflüger), 1895 LX1 Tafel У. 
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As the period of the cord tone becomes shorter, the number of reso- 
nance vibrations to each period becomes smaller. Beyond the 30th period 
of the cord tone the resonance vibrations show a lengthening of period. 
In the 39th cord vibration the resonance tone reaches a period of 2.2” or 
a frequency of about 450; it thus falls more than an octave in the time 
of д cord vibrations, or, in this case, in 33°. Here the resonance tone 
is nearly but not quite of the same period as the octave, 2”, of the cord 
tone, 4”. This change is shown in the hand-drawing, Fig. тт, which be- 
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gins with the 31st vibration. This relation between resonance tone and 
cord tone is maintained to the end of the word; it produces the peculiar 
alternation of waves seen in the last two vibrations in Fig. тт. 

The vibrations up to the 31st unquestionably belong to the a. In 
the vibrations beyond the 39th both the cord tone and the resonance 
tone are constant, except for a slight fall at the end. ‘They unquestion- 
ably belong to the г. The vibrations from the 31st to the 39th show a 
constant cord tone and a falling resonance tone. ‘They are presumably 
to be considered as belonging to the ‘‘ glide.’’ During the а the cords 
have been stretched more and more until at the 31st vibration they 
reach the tension required for the 7; the only further change necessary 
is the lowering of the resonance tone. 

Beyond the portion shown in Fig. 11 the curve shows strong vibrations 
so nearly alike that one is naturally induced to consider each one a cord 
vibration, as shown in Fig. 13. This would not be the proper way be- 
cause close inspection shows that succeeding vibrations differ slightly, 
while alternate ones are alike. ‘This likeness of all the resonance vibra- 
tions in the газ contrasted with the а is probably also due to a difference 
in the action of the cords; this difference appears more clearly in the 
word eye analyzed below, and the discussion is postponed to that point, 

With the understanding that no definite limit can properly be made 
between one sound and the neighboring one in this case, we may, on ac- 
count of the foregoing consideration, consider the а to have occupied the 
time 203” ending with the 3oth vibration, the glide to have occupied 
33” ending with the 38th vibration and the г to have occupied Ihe vemaan- 
ing 216°. 


— 
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The resonance tone of the 7 is one of about 450 vibrations per second, 
or about that in Fig. 12. 

This resonance tone is much lower than the very high 
tone assigned to ¢ by HERMANN and others but is not so 
low as those assigned by some other observers. There is, 

#19, 12. however, the possibility of different tones in the vowels 
from different speakers and also that of several resonances in the same 
vowel. In careful examination of the curves I find them often marked 
by small additional vibrations. These are frequently quite prominent 








in the г of ai. Their fineness rendered it impossible to settle on any 
definite facts regarding them. In the drawing, Fig. 13, I have tried to 
give some idea of how the curve of the 7 
might appear if freed from the defects of |... 
tracing. It is impossible to assign any 
period to these small vibrations ; the regu- 
larity in the drawing was adopted for purely 
mechanical reasons. 

The changes of the cord tone and the 





resonance tones are indicated in a general 


way in Fig. 14. sade 
Amplitude —The amplitude of a vibration +“ ick ные... 
у У . Er aie - — — - - Lower resonance tone. 
is the distance from the position of equi- 7 
Cord tone. 





librium to the extreme position on either 
side; it is thus one-half the difference in altitude between the crest and 
the trough of a wave. ‘The course of change in amplitude is given in 
Fig. 15. The horizontal axis represents time as explained for Fig. 6. 
The vertical axis represents amplitude. 

The initial resonance vibration of the first puff of this @ has an ampli- 
tude of less than o.1™". This slowly increases to o.3"" at the 2oth yi- 
bration after which it remains practically constant to the 48th. Beyond 


ih 


= 
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the 38th, that is, from the beginning of the 2, the amplitude rapidly in- 
creases from o.3™" to 0.7"" at the 5oth vibration ; thereafter it slowly 
sinks, becoming 0.3”" at the бо vibration and o.2™" at the 8oth, о. ı"" 


Pic. 15. 


at the 88th and о at the 96th. The vibrations of the / just beyond the 
soth, ог the maximum of the г, are shown in Fig. 13; in this figure two 
of the large vibrations belong to one cord vibration. 

The maximum for the ¢ is 244 times that for the а. 

Ending.—The word ar ends by a gradual cessation of the expiratory 
impulse with hardly a noticeable change in the tension of the vocal cords ; 
this is the clear ending usual in English. The slight fall in pitch of the 

aa toward the end indicates a change that may be apparent in the auditory 
_ effect of the word, although it cannot be distinguished ме It is 
probably due to a relaxation of the cords. 

Relation between curve and coler.— To the ear the sound of this word 

_Г appears from the record ‘‘ colorless, without emotion, without inflec- 
_ попа] rise or fall within the word, a monotone'’ (©.); “а mild state- 
ment ”” (E. W. S.). 
The mildness of this word seems related to its length and its gradual 
_ changes: in pitch and intensity. 


at in the word / (second example), 


p = second case of the word / occurs in the sentence 7 killed Cock 
Robin. 

The complete reproduction of the curve is given in Fig. 16. The first 
ive pufis are shown enlarged in the drawing, Fig. 17. 

This word occupies an interval of 334”. It is preceded by a silent in- 
terval of 420”, or nearly half a second ; this considerable interval would 
indicate a full stop. The words /¥ith my dow and arrow seem therefore 
in the thought of the speaker to belong to the previous 7, The thought 

| seen best indicated by a period after arrow , thus, I, said the sparrow, 
with ту bow and arrow. I killed, etc. This second I is Islowed SY 
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an interval of about 125° before any trace of the following sound can 
be found. 





Fic. 16, 





Beginning.—Similar to that of the 1st /, р. 16. The first five vibra- 
tions are shown in the drawing, Fig. 17. 

Pitch.—Beginning with a period of 12°, the cord tone changes steadily 
through 9, 8, 8, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5) 5» 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 
etc,, to the 48th vibration after which it slowly falls to 4.4” at the 7oth. 





The course of the pitch-change is shown in Fig. 18; the plotting is done 
in the manner described for Fig. 6. 





Formahon.—The formation of the а is apparently the same as in the 
preceding case ; the secondaries indicate a resonance tone Of 1000, as in 
Fig. то. At the distance of 314° beyond the beginning of the vibration 





> 
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there is another large oscillation markedly greater than the other second- 
aries, as shown in the drawing Fig. 18. This large secondary keeps 
at the same time behindthe primary. As the pitch of the cord tone 
rises, the primary resonance vibrations come closer together; the large 
secondary, being at aconstant interval behind the preceding primary, thus 
comes steadily closer to the following primary until it disappears in it. A 
drawing of two such vibrations is given in Fig. 19. 


Fic, 19, 


I do not believe that this larger secondary is due to an overtone-vibra- 
tion of the cords. Astretched string or a reed may vibrate primarily as a 
whole, secondarily in halves, thirds, and so forth, producing the funda- 
mental tone and its overtones. As the tension of the string or reed is in- 
creased, the fundamental tone rises in pitch and its overtones must do so 


likewise. For example, a string or a reed that vibrates in halves in ad- 
dition to its fundamental vibration, will continue to vibrate in halves as 
the tension is changed. The curves for this vowel do not represent such 
a vibration. The strong secondary keeps at the same distance after the 
preceding primary while the distance to the following primary steadily 


decreases. 

Two explanations of this phenomenon may be proposed. 

It might be suggested that the primary and the strong secondary may 
represent two waves of a lower resonance while the primary and the other 
secondaries represent the waves of a higher resonance; this resonance 
would have a period of 3%4 or a frequency of about 286. The note 
corresponding to this tone is shown in Fig. 9. It would require a rather 
large cavity to resonate to such a low tone. Such a cavity may perhaps 
arise from the pharynx and mouth acting as a single resonator of great 
length, There would then be at least three tones present in the @: the 
rising cord tone, the lower resonance tone of 286, which finally coincides 
with the cord tone, and the higher resonance tone of 1000. 

Another explanation that may at least be considered is that the strong 
secondary arises from a flap-like action of the cords. The closure of the 
glottis across the air-current brings about a vibration of the edges, pro- 
ducing a tone whose pitch depends upon the tension of the edges. “Yne 
edges can be assumed to vibrate as wholes in the manner of strercned 
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strings. As the tension is increased, the pitch rises. In addition to this 
the tissue stretching from the edges to the walls may also vibrate in uni- 
son with the edges, but just as in the case of a piece of cloth attached to 
a string, it may be assumed to execute an additional flap owing to the 
first impulse being reflected from the further walls to which the membrane 
is attached. If ме assume that the tension of this tissue (Musculus 
thyreo-arytenoideus) remains constant during the vowel, this membran- 
ous flap would be independent of the tension of the cordsand would follow 
it at a constant interval. This flap would impress itself with the air cur- 
rent and thus produce a stronger resonance vibration at a constant in- 
terval after the primary resonance vibration. On the assumption that 
the regular repetition of a sound produces a tone, the large secondary 
would combine with the preceding primary to produce a tone with a 
period of 3.57 or a frequency of about 286. Likewise it would combine 
with the following primary to produce a tone of changing pitch ; this 
tone would start with a period of 5.6% or a frequency of about 178 and 
rise steadily in pitch till it disappeared. 

The lowering of the resonance tone can be clearly seen at the 12th 
vibration just as at the 31st in the preceding case, although it may pos- 
sibly begin earlier ; it is finished at the 28th. Thus, 80° can be assigned 
as the time occupied by the a, 70° by the glide and 184 "by the г. 

The resonance tone of the г has а period of 1.8¢ or 


a frequency of about 555 ; this is approximately the note 
shown in Fig. 20. 


FIG. 20. The smaller vibrations are also present as mentioned on 
p. 20. 

The changes of the three tones in this vowel are indicated in Fig. 21. 

Amplitude. —The maximum amplitude in the first vibration is less than 
o.1™™; it increases steadily to o,4™" at the end of the a. 

Beyond the 25th vibration the amplitude 
begins to increase ; it reaches a maximum of 
о.6"" at the 31st vibration. Thereafter it 
decreases rather rapidly, becoming o.2™ at 
the 45th vibration and fading away gradually 
too after the 75th. If the vibrations from 
the 12th to the 30th are to be considered as 
the glide, the maximum occurs just after the 
beginning of the г. 

The 7 ıs thus weaker throughout than in the 
previous case ; its maximum amplitude is also 
slightly less. Owing to the loudness of the 





FIG. 21. 


ине Upper resonance tone. 


— - - — Lower resonance tone. 
Cord \one, 
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а, the maximum amplitude of the г in this case is only 144 times that of 
the a. 

The course of change in amplitude is shown in Fig. 22; the plotting 
is done in the manner described for Fig. 15. 


#1. 22. 


Ending.—Similar to that of the rst /, р. 21, 

Relation between curve and color.—To the ear this 715 ‘‘ shorter than 
the 1st /; more emphatic’’ (O.); “the word is spoken emphatically 
and boldly ’’ (E. W. S.). 

The emphatic character of the word may arise from its shortness, the 
loudness of the a, the quick fall of the р, or from other causes not de- 
termined. 

af in the word / (third example). 


The third example of / occurs in the words /, said the fly. 

This word occupies an interval of 598%. It is preceded by a long 
silent interval of 560%, or over % of a second, indicating the full stop 
after the question has been asked, It is followed by a silent interval of 
200%, or + of a second, indicated in print by a comma, 

Beginning.— The first strong resonance vibration is preceded by 4 very 
small secondaries, Fig. 23. This would indicate that the expiration be- 


Fic, 23. 


gan before the cords had closed for their first explosion but that the 
mouth was already in position for the vowel. Such a brief passage of 
air through the mouth before the cords began to vibrate would cause the 
resonance tone to be heard for a brief instant before the cord tone began. 

In this case the resonance tone began 4 thousandths of a second heisse 
the cord tone. This can hardly be considered as an extremes SAL 
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aspirate, or 4; the time is too short, 5”, for any perception of the sound 
distinct from the rest of the vowel. 

It is quite possible that this manner of beginning a vowel may be that 
called by Erris and Sweet a ‘‘ gradual glottid’’ and by Srevers a 
‘‘ lightly breathed beginning.’’ ‘‘ In this the cord opening passes through 
the positions for toneless breath and whispering before the cord tone be- 
gins, whereas the really strong impulse of expiration begins only at the 
moment when the voice itself sounds.’’' 

Pitch.—Beginning with a period of 7.7%(131 vibrations per second) it 
rises to 7° at the 8th vibration to 6° at the 13th, to 5° (200 vibrations) 
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at the 2oth, slowly to 3.8% (250 vibrations) at the 4oth after which it 
remains constant to the 7oth. Thereafter it falls slowly to 4.27 at the 
end. The course of change in pitch is shown in Fig. 24, which is 
plotted in the manner described for Fig. 6. 

Formation.—Vhe primary and secondary resonance vibrations are 
present in the a as in the previous cases but the secondary vibrations are 
relatively stronger in this case. This would indicate a more gradual 
opening of the cords ; not so much of the energy of the puff is expended 
at the start, and some of it is reserved to carry the reasonance longer. 
There is no silent interval within the puff. 

In the greater part of the curve the secondary vibrations in the а differ 
in form from those of the previous cases. They take a form that would 
indicate a series of partial tones differing from each other in phase by 34 
as shown in the drawing, Fig. 25. 

Some of the curves for the other cases of / appear of the simple pen- 
dular harmonic form, but many of them show tendencies toward forms 
with the overtones differing in phase by 1. Those that resemble the 
cases of difference by о and 15 cannot be distinguished from simple curves 


se 
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ISIEVERS, Grundzüge der Phonetik, 4. Noit., 140, Verpng B93. 
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on the small scale of the records. According to HERMANN the differences 
in phase produce no differences in the tone heard.’ I note this particular 
vowel, however, as its curve differs from the others. The different forms 
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for different cases of / presumably indicate differences in the shape of 
the mouth, 

The curve in this а presents great irregularities ; they are all explainable, 
however, from the gradually rising pitch of the puffs whereby the num- 
ber of resonance vibrations is gradually reduced as in the previous cases, 

Just as in the previous cases the resonance tone begins to change while 
the cord tone is constant. The change begins somewhere around the 
4oth vibration and proceeds rather rapidly to the 5oth. Thus 217” can 
be assigned to the а, 46 to the glide and 3357 to the г. 

The resonance tone for the а has, as before (p.15), a period of 1 or 
a frequency of 1000 (Fig. 10). The resonance tone beyond 
the бо vibration— which we may consider as the begin- 
ning of the —has a period of 2.0”, ога frequency of 500, 
or approximately as indicated in Fig. 26, 

The resonance tone remains constant for about 20 vibrations of the / 
and then slowly falls with the cord tone to about 2,2” at the end. The 
resonance tone of ‘the г is very closely the octave of the cord tone. 

The resonance vibrations of the a 
show a fairly strong secondary (p. 23) 
at 3.5° afterthe beginning. This would 
indicate a tone with a frequency of 256. 

On the first hypothesis (p. 23) this 
would be the lower resonance tone, Fig. 
9. On the second hypothesis it would 
be the constant flap tone; the chang- 
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ing flap tone would begin also with 
hen Upper resonance tone. : ein 9 
-- ~~ Lower resonance tone, Period of about 3.5”, and rise in pitch 
Cord tone. rapidly. 


ee 


'H ERMANN, Beiträge cur Lehre v. d. Klangwahrnch mung, Arch, 1. &. ges. ХА. 
(Pflüger), 1894 LXV 467, 
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The changes in the tones of this vowel are indicated in Fig. 27. 

Amplitude.—The amplitude of the maximum resonance vibration in 
the а is less than o.1™™ in the first vibration ; it gradually increases to 
0.4”” and remains constant to the end of the a and through the glide. 

After the glide the amplitude rises with moderate rapidity to o.6™ at 
the 62d vibration. Thereafter the amplitude falls more evenly and slowly 
to o than in the second example. | 

The course of change in amplitude is indicated in Fig. 28; the plot- 
ting is done in the manner described for Fig. 15. 








do 
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The amplitude of the @ in this example closely resembles that in the 
2d example ; the / is also similar but its rise is more gradual and its fall 
more sudden. The amplitude throughout this example is а trifle less than 
in the first one. The maximum for the / is 114 times that for the a. 

Ending. —As on р. 21. 

Relation between curve and color.—To the ear this / is ““ like the ed 
but longer ; a little more self-assertive’’ (O.); ‘‘spoken rather emphat- 
ically ; like the 2d example rather than the first’? (Е. W. S.). 

The maintenance of the pitch of the г may have something to do with 


this assertiveness. 
ai in the word 7 (fourth example). 


The fourth occurrence of /is in the line / saw him dte. It occupies 
an interval of 350°; the word is thus shorter than any of the previous 
examples. 

It is preceded by a silent interval of 165%, which is shorter than 
the similar interval before 7 41///. The speaker evidently feels that 
the words ИА my (ttle eye belong to the following words / saw 
in making a sentence; thus no mark of punctuation should be placed 
after the word cre. This view is supported by the existence of a pause 
of 385” before the word ПТ. In the previous stanza there was а 
pause of 770° after the words Jl 7th my bow and arrow and of о (zero !) 
before them, that is, between sparrow and with. Mn har stanca the 
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speaker evidently felt the phrase beginning with И to belong to the 
preceding / and not to the following one. Both stanzas have been punc- 
tuated on p. 15 in accordance with these views. 

The tracing of the / is followed by a straight line for 200° ; this time 
includes the pause after the / and the time of the s of saz. 

Beginning.—The first primary resonance vibration of the а is preceded 
by several secondaries (see Fig. 30); the beginning thus resembles that 
of the 3d example, p. 25 


Pitch. —Beginning with a period of 9° it rises steadily through 8, 8, 7, 
7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, “+ 4 (at the 28th), to 3% at the 
35th ; this pitch is maintained practically unchanged to the end. In 
regard to pitch also this а closely resembles that of the 2d example but 
it is throughout a little higher. Starting with a frequency of about 111 
it rises’ to about 286 and maintains this. The course of change in pitch 
is shown ın Fig. 29, which is plotted in the manner described for Fig. 6, 

Formation.—The first three vibrations are shown in the drawing Fig. 
30. The motion of the cords is seen to be free and gradual as in the 
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third example, р. 26 and Fig. 23. The resonance vibrations in the a 
resemble those in the 2d example in having one of the secondaries stronger 
than the others. This secondary maintains its place in respect to the pre- 

_ ceding primary resonance vibration with about 3.5” between them. As 
the puffs come more rapidly, the primaries come more closely in succes- 
sion, cutting off the secondaries at the end in the usual way (p. 17). 
Thus the larger secondary comes steadily nearer to the following primary 
while maintaining its constant distance from the preceding primary. 
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If the primary resonance vibration and the strong secondary following 
it indicate a tone, the period of the tone will be about 3.5° and the fre- 
quency about 286. If a tone is to be considered as being formed by the 
interval from the strong secondary to the following primary, it would 
begin at about 4.5”, or a frequency of 220, and would rise in pitch till it 
is extinguished. In this respect this a closely resembles that in the 24 
example of / (р. 23). | 

It is peculiar to this 7 that the cord tone rises during the а to the pitch of 
the lower resonance tone 286 and that the г keeps this pitch for the cord 
tone. 

The upper resonance tone of the а has at the start a period of a little over 
17 or a frequency a little less than 1000. The lowering of the resonance 
tone may begin at the start but it cannot be 
detected until about the 30th vibration, owing 
possibly to the unusual complexity of the curve 
in this case. Shortly before the goth vibra- 
tion it reaches 1.5’, and at about the 48th 
1.8%. Around the soth it reaches 2.19, at 
the 65th about 2.57; after this there is 
scarcely any fall to the end. 

iG. 31. The changes in the tones of this vowel are 
иене. Upper resonance tone. indicated in Fig. 31. 
= ~~ - Lower resonance tone. Amplitude.—The maximum amplitude т 
——-- Cord tone. 
the first vibration is less than o.1™™; it in- 
creases rapidly to 0.3 in the 6th vibration, reaches 0.434 at the 17th, 
decreases to 0.212 at the 28th and remains with no noticeable variation 
from this till the 35th. In all 
previous cases the а has steadily 
increased in intensity; here we ?- 
have a rise and a fall. b- 

In the ¢ the amplitude rises 
quickly from 0.3 to 0.7 at the 42d 
vibration of the word ( 7th of the 
г) after which it sinks quickly to 
0.3 at the 45th and thereafter ” Fic. i ‚ie 
more slowly to the end. Sucha 
quick fall of intensity is not found in any of the preceding cases of ¢. The 
loud part of the 7 is shorter than in the previous cases. ‘The maximum am- 
plitude is reached at its 13th vibration, where it is 114 times that of the a. 

The course of the change in amplitude is given in Fig. 32, which is 
plotted in the manner described for Fig. 15. 
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Ending.—The г ends with a steady fall in intensity without noticeable. 
change in pitch. 

Relation between curve and coler.—To the ear the word seems to be 
spoken “like the 3d /'’ (O.); ‘*triumphantly’’ (Е, W.S.). The 
emphatic or triumphant character of the word may be due to its shortness. 
The high pitch of the word and the relation of tones arising from the 
strong secondary may also be elements tending to make the word emphatic. 


ai in the word 7 (further examples). 


Nine further cases of 7 were studied, making thirteen in all. In gen- 
eral the fundamental characteristics of the four cases already considered 
were found inall the rest. Some peculiarities, however, are to be noted, 

Sometimes the first vibration of the а is shorter than the following one. 
This occurs, for example, in /'// make his shroud, and J’ dl be the parson. 
In the former case the periods are 9.8”, 11.6%, 10.9”, 9.8”, etc., and in 
the latter 8.17, 10.5”, 9.87, 8.8%, 8.8%, 8.17, ес. The cords seem to 
receive an excess of tension before the breath begins and to be then re- 
laxed to the tension desired. This suggests the possibility that in all 
cases of / the tension of the cords may be made greater than desired and 
that it is adjusted by relaxation before the breathing begins, There are 
two ways of reaching an adjustment of any muscular force, one by in- 
creasing the force upward until it reaches the proper point and the other 
by making an excessive increase and then relaxing. This latter method is 
familiar in many activities. I merely suggest its possibility in speech; I 
see no reason for supposing it to be the method employed in the cases of 
/ that do not show it in the records. 

Another peculiarity lies in the ending. Most cases of г in 7 fade 
slowly away in intensity while a slight fall in pitch takes place. In the 
case of / in J caught his blood, the vibrations reach a maximum in the 
early part of the г as usual and thereafter decrease in amplitude ; but in- 
stead of steadily decreasing to zero they are rather suddenly cut off at a 
point 56” beyond the maximum, at which point the amplitude is about 
1 that of the maximum. Beyond this point there are still some faint 
vibrations in the tracing during a time of about 107%, after which the 
tracing is straight. The straight tracing represents the 4-sound in the 
word caught; the faint vibrations correspond to the glide during which 
the cords are still vibrating but the mouth is changing from the /-position 
to the £-position. The condition seems to correspond to what may be 
called a ‘‘ sharp cut off'’ to the vowel (KuDELKA: ‘* stark geschnittener 
Accent’’') in contrast with the ‘‘ fading end’’ to the cases of / abave. 


I SIEVERS, Grundsüge der Phonetik, 4. Aufl., 204 Leipzig 1893. 
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In the case of Jin /’// make his shroud there is also no fading away; i 
passes into ’// and ’// into т without any break, although a fluctuation in 
amplitude takes place. 

In one case the fall of the upper resonance tone appears to take place 
from the very beginning of the word ; the resonance tone is thus steadily 
falling while the cord tone is steadily rising. This occurs in the a of /in 
I, said the fish. The period of the resonance tone begins with 1.4”, reaches 
1.5% at about the roth vibration, 1.8° at the до! vibration and then re- 
mains constant to the end of the word. The typical а form is lost in the 
curve at this point, namely the goth vibration, or 228° after the begin- 
ning ; the typical z form appears clearly after the 45th vibration, justify- 
ing us presumably in assigning 19° to the glide and 240° to the 1. 


ai in the word 7 (prose example). 


This occurs in the words may, J can say, be summed up in a wery few 
words of the prose speech given on p. 15. 

It occupies an interval of 354°. It is preceded by a silent interval of 
not over 16° ; the preceding sound is ау of may which fades away slowly 
and may occupy in extreme faintness some of this interval. It is fol- 
lowed by a line showing no vibrations through an interval of 7о®; this 
represents undoubtedly the gutteral 4 in the word cam which seems to fol- 
low the / without pause as in the case mentioned on р. 31, yet the & does 
not cut off the z suddenly in this case as is shown by a study of the am- 
plitude (p. 34 and Fig. 40). 

Beginning.—Very faint but apparently clear, as on p. 16. 

Pitch.—The successive periods are 9.8, 8.4, 7.0, 6.7, 6.0, 6.0, 6.3, 
6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.3, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 5.6 at the 2oth 
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vibration ; after this the period remains constant at 5.6° to the 68th vi- 
bration at the end of the word. This is indicated in Fig. 33, which is 
plotted in the manner described for Fig. 6. 
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Formation.—In general the curve resembles those with the strong sec- 
ondary but with the difference that this secondary occurs at a smaller 
interval, 2.8%, after the primary. As the primary has a period of 1.0”, this 
produces the peculiar curve of which one vibration, is shown in the 
drawing, Fig. 34. This secondary is almost as 
strong as the primary in the early part of the a, 
but is lost sight of at a later point in the curve, 
possibly by coming into some relation to the upper 
resonance tone. 

This difference from the previous cases would indicate some difference 
in the resonance adjustment of the mouth or in the action of the cords ; 
it may possibly have something to do with the parenthetical character of 
the phrase. 

The tone represented by the interval between the strong secondary 
and the preceding primary is constant at 2.8” or about 360, or approxi- 
mately the note shown in Fig. 35. The resonance tone of the а starts 
at т.о” ог 1000, as in the first example, р. 18, being indicated approx- 
imately in Fig. 10. 

At about the 17th cord vibration the resonance tone 
begins to fall in pitch. As its period becomes longer, it 
more nearly coincides with the period between the strong 
secondary and the preceding primary ; the curve becomes smoother and 
loses the little notch after the primary. ‘The zoth vibration is shown 
in the drawing, Fig. 36. The resonance tone continues 
to fall slowly but steadily to the end of the г, reaching 
2.8" or about 360 at the end; this is, curiously enough, 
the pitch of the lower resonance tone of the а (Fig. 35). 
The curve at the point where the г Ваз fallen greatlyin gy«, 36. 
amplitude and the period of the resonance vibration is 
somewhat less than half that of the cord vibration is shown in the draw- 
ing, Fig. 37. 
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We are perhaps justified in placing the end of the а at the point where 
the resonance tone begins to fall, that is, at the 17th cord vibration ; this 
would give aa length of 1167. 


The vowel ¢ thus continues the constant pitch of the a and aso The 
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drop of the resonance tone in the glide. It is thus quite impossible to 

assign any limit between the glide and the г. Even the peculiar increase 

in amplitude that characterizes all the previous cases of in 7 is here so 
gradual that it cannot be used to mark the limit (see Fig. 40). 

The remarkable fall of the resonance tone from 

1.0%, ог 1000, in the a throughout the ¢ to its end 

at 2.87, ог 360, at the end, extends over about the 

Fic. 38. musical interval of a duodecime, or approximately 

as indicated in Fig. 38. 

The changes in the three tones of the / are 
indicated in Fig. 39. 

Amplitude.—The amplitude incréases rather 
steadily at first, then rapidly in the early part 
of the г and falls rather more rapidly than 
usual to theend. This is indicated in Fig. 
40, which is plotted in the manner described 
for Fig. 15. The maximum amplitude for 
the 215 about 112 times that for the a. 

Ending.—A fall of amplitude to o without 
any fall in pitch of the cord tone, as in the 
4th example, p. 31. 

Relation between curve and coler.—To the ear this word is ‘* colorless, 
unemphatic’’ (O.); ‘‘short, high, colorless, firm, a statement of no par- 
ticular importance’’ (Е. W.S.). It seems impossible to find any relation 





FIG. 39. 


ние. Upper resonance tone. 
---- Lower resonance tone. 
Cord tone. 








Fig. 40. 


between these judgments and the recorded curve. Shortness was noted 
above (р. 31) as connected with emphasis; the unemphatic 7 (first ex- 
ample) was long and had a different curve of pitch. The very peculiar 
change in the resonance tone may by future collation with similar cases 
be found to be connected with the color of the word. 


ai in the word eye. 


The word occurs in the Vine With my little eye. A regroduction of the 
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curve is given in Fig. 41; the first few vibrations of the a are not very 
satisfactorily shown in the cut. 





Fic. 41. 


It occupies an interval 556”. It follows immediately on the last vi- 
bration of the / in the word И. The three words my ПИ eve are 
here spoken with no separation. It is interesting, in passing, to consider 
the possibility that this fusion of the three words go parallel to a 
fusion of thought. It is evident from the very tone of the speaker that 
he is thinking of one thing, a certain eye, and that the facts of mine and 
smallness are not of any particular account to him. 

The word eye is followed by a pause of 165° before the word / ( see 
p. 28) which does not seem sufficient to justify a comma. 

Beginning. —The faint vibrations of / in Ле die away just before the 
first primary resonance vibration of eye appears. ‘The а begins as in 
/, 151 example, р, 16, 

Pitch. —The vibrations of the preceding / decrease in amplitude until 
the line shows only a faint wavering. ‘The first indication of @ is a single 
resonance vibration on the line; this is repeated after 2.5°, and again 
after 3.97. From this point the а curve clearly appears, It slowly falls 
in pitch to a period of 4.2” at the 2oth vibration, 4.67 at the goth, 4.97 
at the 50th, 5.3” at the 5411, 5.6” at the Goth, 6.3” at the 66th, 6.7” at 
the 7othand 7.0" atthe 73d. From this point onward the pitch continues 
to fall slowly, reaching 8.4” at the Soth vibration and ending win duo 
I1®, 
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In pitch this az differs radically from all the other examples ; it starts 
with a moderately high pitch and falls continuously. The course of the 
change in pitch is indicated in Fig. 42, plotted in the manner described 


for Fig. 6. 
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FIG. 42. 


There is the possibility that the fall in pitch in this word may have 
something to do with its position at the end of a phrase. If the word 
had been followed by a long pause, it would naturally have fallen on ac- 
count of its position at the end of a sentence; the pause, however, was 
extremely short and we cannot very well assume a short pause as the 
equivalent of a period unless we give up the accepted theory of relation 
between punctuation and time. It is, nevertheless, possible that this 
theory may have to be modified as later researches have shown that comma 
pauses may be long and semi-colon and colon pauses may be very short. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the true explanation is to be found 
by supposing the az in eye to be a phonetically different sound from the 
ai in J, although the ear may not clearly distinguish between them. 
This point will be spoken of below in the section on general observations 
on ai. 

Formation.—In the portion from the beginning to the 43d cord vibra- 
tion the formation resembles that of the 2d and the prose examples 

of / in having a large secondary resonance vibration 
= at a constant distance after the beginning of the primary 
one ; this constant distance represents a period of 2.3° or 
BiG. 43. a frequency of 435 (indicated in Fig. 43) as contrasted 
with the period of 3.5% (frequency of 286, Fig. 9) for the former and 
2.8° (frequency of 360, Fig. 35) for the latter. After the 43d vibration 
there is a change in the curve indicating a change in this large second- 
ary; apparently it decreases and disappears but I have not been able to 
decide with any confidence just what happens. After the 43d vibration 
the curve resembles that shown in Fig. 25. 
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The resonance tone of the а Ваза period of about т” or a frequency of 
about тооо (Fig. 10). At about the goth cord vibration the period 
begins to lengthen, becoming т.8° at the 63d, 2.17 at about the 77th, after 
which it continues to fall slowly to 2.5% at the end, The resonance tone 
of the / is thus on an average about the same as the lower resonance tone 
of the а (Fig. 43). 

In spite of the fact that the fall in resonance begins at about the goth 
vibration, the curve maintains its typical а form till after the 7oth 
vibration. Beyond this point there is a decided difference, which is 
fairly well apparent in Fig. 41. The primary resonance vibration is of 
about the same amplitude as that of the а but the secondaries are all 
nearly as large as the primary. Such a difference might possibly be ex- 
plained by a difference in the action of the vocal cords. The following 
theorv is proposed. In the @ they vibrate so that the air current is 
entirely cut off at one point in each vibration; the pressure of the air 
forces them outward suddenly, producing a strong puff after which there 
is an interval before the cords again strike and cut off the air. This 
puff sets the air in the resonance chamber into vibrations that decrease 
in amplitude. As long as this complete closure occurs, any increase in 
the force of expiration will increase the force of the puff and of the pri- 
mary and secondary resonance vibrations in approximately the same 
ratios. Increased force will change the amplitudes without essentially 
modifying the original form of the curve. 

During the г there is no such great predominance of one resonance vi- 
bration over the others; the secondary resonance vibrations are nearly 
as strong as the primary. This is the case also in all the examples of a’ 
studied above, but here it is very striking on account of the fact that 
the cord period for the г is longer and not shorter than that for the a; 
there can thus be no attempt at explanation of the strength of the sec- 
ondaries by the assumption of force gained by the shortening of the cord 
period. ‘The explanation rather seems to lie in a different action of the 
cords. The following theory is suggested. In the formation of this s 
the cords do not strike or entirely close the air passage and thus the 
emission of air at the beginning is strong and steady rather than explosive ; 
the first resonance vibration would thus be somewhat stronger than the 
following ones but all would be nearly alike. Theincreased force in the . 
i would make all of them nearly as strong as the primary of the а as in 
this word, or even far stronger than in the cases of / studied above. 

The changes within this word are so gradual that any assignment of 
definite limits for the z and the г would be apparently capricious. "Une 
distinct а character appears to my eye to be lost somewhere alter tne GOTH 
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vibration and the distinct ¢ character to begin somewhere about the 72d. 
If these points are selected as limits—an action that is hardly justifiable 
—the а would occupy an interval.of 315%, the glide 35° and the 5 206°. 
The а is at any rate longer than the ;, 
in quite a marked opposition to the cases 
analyzed above. | 

The changes of the three tones in the / 
are indicated in Fig. 44. 

Amplitude.—The a rises from zero 23 
usual to an amplitude of o.5™™ at the ıyth 
vibration and remains practically con- 





FIG. 44. stant to about the 66th vibration, after 
en Upper resonance tone. =» Which there is a slow decrease to zero at 
— — — - Lower resonance tone. . oe 

Cord tone. the end. There is not the rapid incresse 





to a maximum in the ¢ found in the cases 
of /studied above. The maximum for the ; is somewhat less than that 
for the a. The course of the change is indicated in Fig. 45, which is 
plotted in the manner described for Fig. 15. 





FIG. 45. 


Ending.—This occurs by a fall of the amplitude to zero. 

Relation between curve and color.—The ear notices that this word ap- 
pears ‘‘ weaker than the preceding /’s and also than the cases of ie; 
lower in pitch’’ (O.); ‘somewhat higher in pitch than most of the /’s 
but not so high as the immediately following 7, a somewhat colorless and 
unimportant word, differing quite from the modulated, flexible Пу just 
preceding ’’ (E. W. $.). The weakness of the word seems related to the 
falling pitch and the weakness of the г. The words die and Ar are 
considered below. To the ear there is no essential difference between 
the a/ in /and that in ere, yet the speaker makes a difference as indicated 
by the curves of results for pitch and amplitude. 


a’ in the word de (first example). 


This occurs in the phrase Who saw htm die? The word occupies ап 
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interval of 510% of which 47” belong to @ and 4637 to a. The curve of 
the entire word is reproduced in Fig. 46. 
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Beginning. —The word begins with 20 vibrations belonging to the d. 
These vibrations have a period of 2.0% or a frequency of 500. At the 
present moment it is impossible to say whether these are resonance vibra- 
tions imposed on a cord vibration or separate cord vibrations ; it is quite 
probable that they are cord vibrations as they have no appearance of 
being grouped as is the case in resonance vibrations imposed on cord 
vibrations. 

The amplitude increases rapidly from zero to о. 3" at the end of the 4. 

Immediately after the strongest vibration of the @ there follows a set of 
strong vibrations showing the а form. 

In speaking the word aie a decided movement of the larynx can be felt 
with the fingers; this would indicate a considerable difference between 
the tension of the cords for @and that for а. The period of this first 
vibration is 3.2%; its amplitude is o.3™. The а thus begins promptly 
and loudly, as might be expected from the fact that the expiration is 
already in progress and the cords are already in vibration. The pitch of 
the a in the first vibration is higher than in the subsequent vibrations as 
might be expected on the assumption that the cords are already stretched 
to give a period of 2,0” for the 7, and must be relaxed to produce the 
lower tone of the a. While this relaxation is going on, the cords must pass 
through all intermediate positions between that for a period of 2.0” ma 
that for one of 3.2%. This occurs to a large extent appatents Wn 
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the time required for the vibrations of the d. At the same time the 
mouth is changing from the & position to the а position. These facts 
seem sufficient to explain the curve of change in the drawing, Fig. 47; 
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the three vibrations on the left are the last of the 4, thestrong one on the 
right is the primary resonance vibration of the first puff of the @ and 
the connecting line shows the curve during the glide. 

Pitch.—The successive periods of the cord vibrations are 2.8, 5.2, 
4.9, 5.6, 5.3, 4-0, 4.4, 4-2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.1, 4.1, 4.0, 4.0, 4.0, 
3.9, 3.9, 3.9, 3.9, 3.9, 3-9: 3.9, 3.9, 3-9, 3-9» 3-9, 4-1, 4-1, 4.2, 4.2, 
4-2, 4.3, 4.3, 4.3, 4:45 4.4, 4.5, 4.5, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.7, 4.7, 
4,7, 4.7, 4.8, 4-9, 5-0, 5-1, 5.3» 5.3» 5.3» 5-3» 5-3» 5-3» 5.5, 5-7, 5.9, 
6.0, 6.1, 6.3, 6.5, 6.7, 7.0, 7.2, 7.4, 7.4, 7.5, 7-6, 7-7, 8.7, 8.4, 8.8, 
8.9, 9-1, 9.5, 9.8, 10.5, 10.9, 11.2, 12.3, 13.0. These figures may be 
o.1r either side of the correct values as, owing to instrumental difhicul- 
ties, the curves could not be read to a smaller unit than o.1™™. 

The pitch thus quickly descends from the tone of 500 vibrations for the 
dto one of 179, then ascends to one of 257 and then again descends 
slowly to the very low one of 77. These changes are shown in Fig. 48, 
which is plotted like Fig. 6. 


60 0 


Formation —The a portion of the curve resembles that of /, ıst ex- 
ample, р. 17. The resonance vibration in the first part has а period of 
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17 or a frequency of 1000, as inthe first /, р. 18, Fig. 10. At about the 
дов. cord vibration it is lengthened to 1.4%, at the 55th to 1.6”, at the 
58th to 1. 8°; after this it changes slowly reaching 2.1” at the 75th and 
increasing but little more to the end at the 86th. 

At about the 524 vibration the curve, while still retaining the а form, 
appears to begin to take on the г character as described on р.19; thes 
character appears fairly complete at about the 57th vibration. Although 
no definite limits are to be made, we can assign very roughly 240” to 
the аа and 220” to the г, or about half of the time to each. 

N о trace of a strong secondary resonance vibration in the а portion 
can be letected. The a starts at a pitch too high for the lower reso- 
“nance tone found in the previous cases, but even after the pitch has fallen 
this tone seems to be absent. 

Е A rather peculiar distribution of amplitude among the resonance vibra- 
deme can be seen in the а portion in 
Fig. . 46. Although the puff for the 
cords is strong and sudden, as indicated 
by the hr abrupt век resonance, 


aon as in previous cases, as indi- 
cated by the greater size of the follow- 
4 ing. resonance vibrations. The second 

case of die (below) resembles this one 

in this respect. 

к: changes in pitch of the two Corditena: 
rones of this ai are indicated in Fig. 49. 

р plitu de.- — The vibration begins with an amplitude of o.3™™ for the 

prit vary resonance vibration which becomes o.4"" at about the 35th vi- 
bration ; its sinks thereafter very slowly to zero at the end. The maximum 
amplit ude is thus found in the а and there is no such sudden rise as is 
found in all the cases of / above. The course of change is indicated in 
Fig. 50 plo plotted like Fig. 15. 
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Ending.—The г ends with a fall in both pitch and amplitude, indicatiz 
simultaneous relaxation of the cords and the respiratory pressure. 

Relation between curve and color.—The effect on the ear is that of * mor 
emphasis at the beginning with decrease toward the end *’ (О. and E. № 
S.). The high pitch of the ¢ and the a at the start seem to correspond 
to the word-color. 


a’ in the word die (2d example). 
This occurs in the phrase / saw Aim die. The entire word occupies m 


interval of 504”, of which 28° can be assigned to the Z and 476“ to the 
ai. ‘The entire curve is reproduced in Fig. 51. 
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Beginning.—The word begins with тт vibrations rapidly increasing in 
amplitude from о to o.4" and having a constant period of 2.5%, or fre- 
quency of 400. These are the vibrations for the 7; they resemble those 
of die, 1st example, р. 39. 

The sudden fall in pitch after the 7 is quite marked. The 7 curve is 
lost at once. The following interval of 7” can hardly be said to be the 
first vibration of @ as its secondaries are very irregular in form; during 
this interval the mouth is changing from the 7 shape to the a shape, The 
peculiar form of the vibration is well shown in Fig. 51; the secondaries 
of the first few @ vibrations are, however, slightly more prominent than 
in the original curve. 

Pitch.—The successive vibrations of af occupy periods measuring 8.4, 
7.7, 4.6, 4.2, 4.2, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.9, 5.3, 5.3, 5.3» 
4.9, 4-9, 5.3» 5.3» 5.3» 5.3, 5-3» 5,3» 5:3» 5:3, 5.6, 5.6, 5.6, 6.0, 6.0, 
6.3, 6.7, 6.3, 6.0, 6.3, 6.3, 6.1, 1-9, 1.3, 1-9, 1-9, 1:4, 7.7, 70 2 


ша 
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8.4, 8.4, 8.4, 9.0, 9.5, 10.5, 10.5, 10.5, 11.2, 11.6, 12.3, 12.3, 12.3, 
13.0, 14.0, 14.0, 14.7, 15.8, 15.8, 15.8, ?. As previously explained 
p. 13, these figures may be in error by one or two tenths ofa sigma, or in 
ten-thousandths of a second. The pitch of the cord tone thus descends 
as low as a frequency of 63. The general course of pitch is shown in 
Fig. 52 plotted like Fig. 6. 
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Formation,—The a curve differs from that of most cases of af in hav- 
ing less difference between the first resonance vibration and the rest; 
the first and second are, in fact, of almost equal intensity. This would 
indicate a more gradual opening of the cords with less explosive effect. 
The а thus does not differ so much from the Газ in most cases. Another 
case of г like this is found in the first ex- 
ample of die (above) and in {Лу (below). 

The resonance vibration in the а has a 
period of 1% or a frequency of 1000 at 
the start (Fig. 10). It falls steadily, 
reaching a period of 1.4* around the 
zoth vibration, 1.8% around the 4oth, 
and 2.1% around the 6oth, which is |1 
maintained to the end. There is no Fic. 53. 
indication of a lower resonance tone. ......... Resonance tone, 

The curve changes from the а form so —— Cord tone. 
gradually to the г form that it is quite 
impossible to place any dividing lines; each element of the diphthong 
may be said roughly.to occupy half the total time. 

The changes of the two tones are indicated in Fig. 53. 

Amplitude. —The amplitude of the strongest resonance vibration be- 
gins at o,3 and is maintained with fair consistency for about half the a’; 
after this it slowly falls to zero. This curve is given im Fig. sa poted 
like Fig. 15. 
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Ending.—The г ends with a fall in both pitch and amplitude, ind- 
cating a simultaneous relaxation of the cords and the respiratory presu 
Relation between curve and coler.—To the ear “М does not rise №1 
high pitch but starts with it and maintains it better than the other worl 
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die’* (O.); “it starts high and steadily falls’’ (Е. М. S.), The 
apparent high start is probably due to the pitch of the #. 
a? in the word fy, 


This occurs in the phrase /, sata /he fly. ‘The curve for Zy occupies am 
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interval of 489° of which 25° belong presumably to the Г and 464* to 
the a. The curve is given in Fig. 55. It is followed by a silent inter- 
val of 371” whichis longer than the comma pauses mentioned above 
(p. 16) and shorter than the full stop (pages 22, 25). | 
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Beginning.—No specific details concerning the can be derived from 
the curve. The strong vibrations just preceding those of the а are рге- 
sumably from the /sound. They rise rapidly in intensity and greatly re- 
semble those of the @ in the two cases of die above ; their period is 1.9” 
and their frequency 526. 

Immediately after the last vibration of the / there follows a short a vi- 
bration with primary resonance vibrations not so strong as in the follow- 
ing ones. The cord adjustment seems not to be perfected for the a till 
the second characteristic а vibration occurs ; this is well shown in Fig. 55, 

The a begins promptly and loudly after the /. 
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Pitch.—The successive periods of the cord vibrations are 6.0, 6.3, 6.3, 


6.3, 6.3, 6.3, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.3, 6.3, 
6.3, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 5.8, 5.8, 5.8, 5.8, 5.6, 5.6, 5.6, 5.4, 5.3, 
5.3, 5.3» 5.3, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4-9, 4,9, 4.2, 4-2, 4.2, 4.2, 
4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4-2, 4.2, 3.9, 3.9, 3.9, 3-97 3.9, 
3.9, 3-9, 3.5, + - - (retaining this period for 27 vibrations) . . ., 3.9, 
4.2, 4.2, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4,6. There is a rather sudden, though 
small, change in period from 4.9 to 4.2; this occurs at 
the irregular place a little to the left of the middle of the 
fourth line of the curve in Fig. 55. This is due presum- МХ 
ably to a rather sudden tightening of the cords for thes. “9 
The course of change in pitch is shown in Fig. 56, which Fıc. 57. 
is plotted like Fig. 6. 
Formation, —The a portion of the curve resembles that of the 2d ex- 
ample of / (р. 22), with a specially strong secondary resonance vibra- 
tion at 3.9” after the primary, representing a tone with 
| a frequency of 256. This is lower than in any of the 
previous cases (Fig. 57). 

The resonance tone begins with a period of 1.6% ora 
frequency of about 625 (approximately as in Fig. 58). 
This falls slowly reaching 1.8% at about the 35th vibration, 2.0 at about 
the goth, 2.2 at about the soth, and 2.5 at the end. This indicates a 

resonance tone about the same as that of 7 in eye (p. 36, Fig- 43)- 


Fic. 58. 
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The change from a to : proceeds in general as in all the other «ass 
but the change in curve-form seems a little more marked. It may bk 
said to occur at the 43d vibration, or 301” after the beginning and 163 
before the end. 

The changes in the three tones are indicated in Fig. 59. 

Amplitude.—The а begins with an an- 
plitude of 0.2™ for the strong resonance 
vibration in the first puff from the cords, 
0.3”” for that in the second puff and rises 
quickly to 0.334". After remaining fairly 
constant fora while, it becomes о. 3== toward 





FIG. 59. the end of the a. In the first part of Це; 
иен. Upper resonance tone. it rises to o.4™", after which it gradually falls 
~ - - - Lower resonance tone. to zeroattheend. The change of amplitude 
—— Cord tone. shown is in Fig. 60, which is plotted like 

Fig. 15. 


Ending.—The г ends, like most of the cases examined, in a combined 
fall in pitch and intensity. 

Relation between curve and color.—To the ear this word has a fall-end- 
rise of intonation like that of we// and yes in such dubitative as Wei, ye 
may do so if you wish, but I would prefer not. Yes, it may very well de fig 
although we have no evidence for it (О. and Е. М. S.). >- 


Ф: « 





100 2b0 180 
Fic. 60. 


460 Foe 


The word Лу appears to sink and then rise in intonation to a greater 
degree than the corresponding words sparrew, fish, etc. This fall- 
and-rise is due to the fall from a tone of the frequency 526 of the / to 
one of 160 at the beginning of the а and then the rise in the a and г as 
shown in Fig. 56. Probably the reason for the rise in the 7 is to be 
found the rising intonation usual in English at the end of a parenthetical 
clause :' that the clause ха/7 the fly is sucha one inserted in the statement 
I, with my little eve, Г saw him die seems indicated also by the fact that 
the silent interval after у is less than that usual for a period. If зай 
the fly were not parenthetical, there would probably be a longer pause 


ISWEET, New English Grammar, % 1946, Oxford LagR. 
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after Лу and it would have a falling instead of a rising intonation. In 
this case the lines would read: Whe saw him die? J, said the flv. 
With my iittle eye Г saw him die. If special weight is to be given to the 
falling intonation of eve (p. 36) as opposed to the brevity of the pause 
after it, then eye would be considered as ending a phrase. The reading 
required by the intonations of Пу and eye would thus be: Who saw him 
die? J, said the fly’, with my little eye’. J saw him die. 


ai in the word {Лу (first example). 


The word occurs in the phrase Ha//owed be thy name on the gramo- 
phone record plate described on p. 15. Much of the work on this word 
has been done by Miss E. М. Comstock. The entire curve is repro- 
duced in Fig. бт. 

The time occupied by the word is 505.8". It is preceded by a silent 
interval of 73.5”. It is followed by an interval of 145.3” before any 
trace of the » of the following word appears. 








Fic. 61. 





Beginning. —The word begins with 7 vibrations belonging to the /4, 
These vibrations have a period of 2.5” or a frequency of 400. These are 
probably cord vibrations for the same reasons as given in the case of Jin 
die, р. 39. The amplitude increases rapidly from zero to o.2™ at the 
end. 

Immediately after the last vibration of {А there follows the first strong 
vibration of the set showing the а form. The beginning of the а is thus 
prompt and loud. 

Pitch.—The successive periods of the cord vibrations in the a’ are 
7.0, 7.0, 7.4, 7.0, 6.7, 6.7 which is maintained with slight fluctuations 
to the end of the word. The sudden lengthening of the cord perros 
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The changes in the tones of 7Ay are 
sketched in Fig. 62. In general the reson- 
ance tone of the a can be said to be one of 

Fic. 63. 588 vibrations or approximately as indicated 
in Fig. 63, and that of thes to be of 416 
vibrations or as in Fig. 64. 

Amplitude.—The primary resonance vibration on the first cord vibra- 
tion of the az has an amplitude of o.114"". Up to about the soth 
cord vibration the amplitude fluctuates between 0.4™ and o.2"" ; after 
that it gradually falls to zero. The fluctua- 
tions may be due to interference of the re- 
sonance vibrations. ‘The course of amplitude ИА 
is indicated in Fig. 65 which is asketch and Fic. 65. 
not a careful plot like Fig. 15. 

Ending.—The word ends by a fall of intensity with maintenance of 
the cord tension (p. 31). 

Relation between curve and color.—The sound of this word /Ay as taken 
from the record appears to the ear “ higher and shorter than the second 
example; varying more in pitch, rising rapidly at first and then falling "’ 


(Е. М, C.); ‘high and short when compared with the second one’’ 
(Е. W..S.). 

The measured results show a shorter word of higher pitch than the 
second example, ‘There is a slight rise at the start but no fall. The 
following word wame is much lower in pitch. 


ai in the word Лу (second example). 


The second example of /Ay occurs in the phrase 7Ay Aingdom come. 
A reproduction of the curve is given in Fig. 66. Most of the work on 
this word has been done by Miss Е. М. Comstock. 

The curve for this word shows 6 faint vibrations at the beginning. 
These belong presumably to the 4 and correspond to the strong vibra- 
tions of А in the first Лу, and of din de. In contrast with the cases 
just mentioned these vibrations are so weak that little can be said about 
them definitely except that their period is 2.47. It is just possible that 
they may belong to the first cord vibration of the а; this is suggested by 
the fact that the period is the same as that of the resonance tone of the 
a. Although the matter is doubtful, we have assigned the beginning of 
the а to the end of these vibrations. 

The a in this word occupies an interval of 1085”. It is preceded by 
asilent interval of 2100%, represented bya period and including yassibly 
a short time for the 4. И is followed by a silent interval af ya win 
undoubtedly represents the gutteral X, 
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Pitch‚—Begining with a period of 11.9” the cord tone changes slowly, 
reaching 8.4 at the roth vibration, 7.7 at the 2oth, 7.4 at the zoth, and 
7.0 at the 6oth, which it maintains to the end. 

Formation.—The curve of the а differs from most of the cases of the 
ai studied above in regard to the resonance vibrations. The first reso- 
nance vibration for each cord vibration is followed by a second one 
nearly as strong and this by a third one somewhat weaker, whereas 
in the previous cases there was one resonance vibration greatly exceed- 
ing the rest in amplitude. The curve suggests a more gradual opening 





Fie. 66. 


of the cords and a less explosive effect; the cord action in this а may 
be supposed to somewhat resemble that in the г as explained on р. 37. 

There is no strong secondary of the kind described on p. 23. The 
a thus resembles the а in die and /Ar (above) rather than that in 7 in 
showing no evidence of a strong lower resonance tone. 

The resonance vibration in the first part of the word shows a period of 
2.4”. It rises to 1.6 at the zoth cord vibration falls to 1.9 at the 5oth, 
2,2 at the 7oth, 2.5 at the goth, and 2.5 at the end. This curious 


ae # 
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rise of the resonance vibration during the а has not been observed in any 
. of ‘the previous cases. The rise and fall are so gradual that it is impos- 
р sible to decide on any place as the turning point between them. For 
_ the same reason it is impossible to divide the word into a, glide and ;. 
In the earlier portion the typical @ form is distinctly seen in the curve 
and in the latter portion the typical / form, but the main portion shows 
a gradual passage from the former to the latter. There is no sudden in- 
| _ сгеазе in amplitude as in nearly all the /’s studied. 
The changes in the two tones of a: are indicated in Fig. 67. It will 
bet noticed that the resonance tone of the a begins on the same pitch as 
the tone of the 4. 





Fic. 67, 
Resonance tone, 


у Amplitude —The amplitude runs from o.1™ in the first part of the 
word to o.2™ at the zoth vibration, falls to o.1" at the бо, in- 
z= to 2.5™" at the 7oth, maintains this figure to the Soth and gradu- 
ally falls to zero. The change in amplitude is indicated in Fig. 68. 
Ending. — The sound a’ ends by a fall of amplitude, the respiratory 
Prague gradually ceasing while the cords are still tense. 
Relation between curve and color, —To the ear this word ‘is longer and 
nore mellow than the first example ’’ (E.M.C.) ; ‘* begins low and rises 
oe inflection as compared with the first example ’’(E.W.S.). 


Реми тех 


Fic. 68. 





General observations on av. 


"he ai in the cases studied above is to be considered as a union of 
speech, sounds, that is, as a diphthong. 
ri e family of sounds represented by a’ contains many members Yaak 
i differ greatly in their characters. This is true of the same speaker on © 
3 
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single occasion; the changes for different speakers and for the same 
speaker on different occasions may be left out of consideration at present. 

The first sound in a’ in words like fly, my, thy, etc., is generally stated 
to be an а (as in ah) which inclines toward the mixed &, that is, the 
vowel sound heard in urn and aéout ;' it may even shade into the palatal 
@ (as in man, fat)? while in some cases it has a tendency to broadening, 
even to о (nof) as in the Irish.” These statements all refer to British 
forms of pronunciation. 

The second sound in a; as in fly is said to be a very open ;, something 
between the 7 in Ал and the ¢ in ken.‘ 

The diphthong а: cannot contain the vowel 7 as in keen or 7 as in Ain. 
By holding down the tongue and lower jaw witha pencil it is not possible 
to pronounce either Zeen or kin, whereas there is no difficulty in saying /. 
It seems rather to be the vowel sound heard in the last syllable of foxes. 

The sounds given above as the British pronunciation of az do not, to 
my ear, correctly represent the North Atlantic form as heard in the region 
around New York. In this speech the first sound of а: seems to bea 
somewhat short a (as in father). Both pronunciation and curve indicate 
it to be like the а in farson, below. A similar judgment by the ear 
has been given by GRANDGENT.° | 

In its first half the North Atlantic a: (as in /, eye) seems to resemble 
the average German a/ with a distinct а ( father) sound. The second 
half seems to be different in the two cases. For the sake of com parison 
several cases of а/ were examined in some records which were traced off 
with the machine described on р. то but with a shorter recording lever. 
Various words like ein, weisser, Eis, Zeiten, Schein, etc., were closely 
studied in the tracings from Record No. 1500, Die Lorelei and Der Fich- 
fenbaum, by W. L. ELTERICH. When examined under the magnifying 
glass, the а portion of the record showed in most cases curves analogous 
to those in the cases of /, whereas the г portion was extremely weak. 
This peculiarity of the weak ¢ in the German a/ and the very strong г in 


1VIETOR, Elemente 4. Phonetik, 3. Aufl., 95, 101, Leipzig 1894. 

SWEET, Handbook of Phonetics, 9, Oxford 1877. 

STORM, Englische Philologie, 2. Aufl., 358, Leipzig 1892. 

2STORM, Englische Philologie, 2. Aufl., 142, Leipzig 1892. 

LLovn, Speech sounds; their nature and causation, Phonet. Studien, 1892 V 263; 
also а review оп р. 87 of the same volume. 

3SWEET, History of English Sounds, 21, Oxford 1888. 

+ VIETOR, Elemente der Phonetik, 3. Aufl., 95, Leipzig 1894. 

STORM, Englische Philologie, 2. Aufl., 103, 358, Leipzig 1892. 

Lioyp, Review in Phonet. Studien, 1892 V 87. 

5GRANDGENT, English in America, \». neueren Sprachen, 095 IT дб. 
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most cases of the American аг gives the former the effect of containing a 
longer а. It must be noted, however, that many sounds usually treated 
as the same are really different. Thus the vowel in weiss in /ch weiss 
nicht was soll es bedeuten gives a curve differing greatly in character from 
that of weisser and the other words mentioned above. Again, some of the 
cases of the American a’ reported above show a weakening of the г 
that indicates a tendency toward the German form. The details of the 
work now being done on the German ai will appear on a future occasion, 

It has been pointed out that the quality of a‘ isdifferent in a strongly 
accented syllable from what it is in a less accented one, as can be readily 
heard by comparing the two a’’s in /fkewise.’ This difference is perhaps 
analogous to that found to exist between / and the words eye, die, Пу, 
and /Ay. 

The two chief sounds of аг are generally said to be joined by a rapid 
glide, which is not acoustically of much effect except to produce the 
impression of continuity.” Yet it has been asserted that such a diph- 
thong consists in an even and gradual change of the vowel from begin- 
ning to end.” The above analyses show that the ai is not the sum of the 
two vowels z and г but an organic union into a new sound аг. Thus, 
there is no necessary pause or sudden change of intensity or change in 
pitch or even change in character. ‘The later sound shows its influence 
in the earlier one, and the earlier one keeps its influence far into the later 
one. This is what would be expected on psychological grounds. The 
speaker does not think and speak of two sounds separately but of only 
one; the execution of this one idea by two distinct processes would be 
unusual, The various degrees of perfection of the synthesis of the two 
elements would correspond to various expressive characters of the resulting 
sound. 

The degree of synthesis of the two elements would be lessened by any 
great or sudden change in intensity, pitch or character of the cord tone 
or the resonance tone. In some of the cases of ai there are greater 
changes than in others. 

In so far as they can be considered to be constant, the resonance tones 
in these cases of the а and the г were found to be as in Table I. These 
results may be compared with those of other observers; this is done in 
Table II, 

1 Bert, Visible Speech, 113, London 1867. 

Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, 76, §204, Oxford 1890, 

Storm, Englische Philologie, 2. Aufl., 358, 405, 424, Leipzig 1892. 

?LLovp, Review in Phonet. Studien, 1892 У 83. 

STORM, Englische Philologie, 2. Aufl., 204, Leipzig 1892. 

3 SOAMES, Introduction to Phonetics, 53, London 1891. 
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TABLE [.` 
а 
Lower resonance tone. Upper resonance tone. 

/, ıst example 286 1000 
fad “ 286 1000 
1, 34а «“ 286 1000 
/,4th « 286 — 1000 
1 (Lf caught his blood ) 385 2000 
/, prose example 360 1000 
Eye, 435 1000 
Die, ist example 1000 
Die, 2d 6s 1000 
Fly, 256 625 
Thy, ist example 588 

Thy, 24 * 416 

z 

/, Ist example 450 

J,2d “ 555 

4, 3d 66 500 

48 «“ 400 

/, prose ‘ 360 

Eye 400 

Die, ist example 473 

Die, 2d 473 

fly 400 

Thy, 15 example 416 

Thy, 24а 8 288 


When allowance for the individualities of different speakers is made, 
the two resonance tones that I have found for the а agree quite well with 
the tones found by other observers. The serious differences among these 
observers can be partially explained on the supposition that some have 
found the lower tone and some the upper one. 

Although the z in az is not the ordinary long 7, its resonance tone shows 
some agreement with those of a few observers. The higher resonance 
tone noted by other observers was also probably present in the 7 but it 
was impossible to measure it in the examples studied above (p. 20). 

Particular emphasis must be laid on the fact that the tones in a vowel 
are not constant factors and that the changes they undergo from instant 
to instant are presumably highly important in producing its peculiar char- 
acter. Only two previous investigators have observed the change in the 
cord tone and no one seems to have suspected a possible change in the 


resonance tone. 
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TABLE II. 
a 
Lower resonance tone. Upper resonance tone. 
ат 
(Е. W. 5.) a‘ ö8 
(Е. М. $.) fa, g! 62 
Eye (Е. W.S.) а! ur 
Die (Е. W. 5$.) 62 
Fly (Е. W. 5.) el е?р 
Thy (Е. W. 5.) at 
Thy (Е. W. $.) g'# 
a ( WILLIS) азр, fs 
а (DONDERS) bt 
а (HELMHOLTZ) as 
а (KOENIG) 6% 
а (AUERBACH) at, ft, bi 
a (TRAUTMANN) 13, #3 
a (PIPPING) с3#-—43 
а (HERMANN) 1%, 21 
а (STORM) с, 41, $, al 
а (BOEKE) SH, 3 
at (BOEKE) 63 
a (BEVIER) d tg $ die} 
; 
din 
/(E. W. $.) J '# to db 
Eye (Е. W. S.) 21% 
Die (Е. W. $.) Ир 
Fly (Е. М. $.) git 
Thy (Е. W. 5.) ар, ? 
! (DONDERS) f? 
г (HELMHOLTZ) + 
1 (KOENIG) b4 
! (AUERBACH) сз, fil 
i (TRAUTMANN) ST, g* 
; с1-а1 
г ( PIPPING) ры 
i (HERMANN) cs! 
! (STORM) a? 
1 4 

г (LLoypD) a Hp 


The rise of pitch in the cord tone of the vowel a has been observed by 
BoEkE! to have extended over more than half a tone in words like Vader 


1 ВОЕКЕ, Mikroskopische Phonogrammstudien, Arch. {. &. ges. Boyar. (PRÜgET\, 
1891 L 301. 
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(Dutch). MARICHELLE makes the following observations on his phoso- 
graph records of the vowel a sung on different notes. ‘‘ The periods сопе- 
sponding to low tones are divided into two distinct parts; the intensity 
is feebler in the second half of the period. The gradual modification 
of the character [timbre] under the influence of variations of pitch op- 
erates almost entirely at the expense of the less intense portion of the 
period ; this second half even disappears little by little.’?? 

I have observed similar changes in the а of the German ef and in the 
vowels и and a described below. 

It seems hardly possible at the present moment to specify the positions 
of the mouth corresponding to the resonance tones and their changes. 
Some idea of them may perhaps be obtained in the following way. 
GRANDGENT’S sections * of the mouth for the vowels а and z are shown in 
Figs. 69 and 70. 


| 


Ес. 69. Fig. 70. 


The following view of the physiological action of the vocal cavities in 
producing a’ in the case studied above is proposed tentatively. The de- 
pressed position of the tongue for the a leaves open a large cavity reach- 
ing from the teeth to the vocal cords ; the uvula offers no great interrup- 
tion. The lower resonance tone of the z may be considered to arise from 
the vibration in this cavity. The upper resonance tone of the а may be 
supposed to arise from the rear resonance cavity, that is of the throat 
cavity from the cords to the slight elevation of the tongue at the uvula. 
As the а changes to / this elevation of the tongue moves forward enlarg- 
ing the rear cavity by including continually more of the mouth ; this 
continuously lowers the upper resonance tone until the tongue comes to 
rest in the typical 7 position. The variety of changes in the course of 
the upper resonance tone corresponds to individualities of action of the 
tongue in the various cases. In some cases the change from а to 5 is 
more sudden and definite (Figs. 14, 21, 27, 44, 62) and in others it is 
less definite (Figs. 31, 39, 49, 53); in other cases there is even laxity 
and fluctuation in the typical terminal positions (Fig. 66). 

The supposition that the upper resonance tone arises from the cavity 


I MARICHELLE, La parole d’apres le tracé du phonographe, 47, Paris 1897. 
2GRANDGENT, Vowel measurements, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass,, 1840 У 148. 
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behind the elevation of the tongue rather than from the one in front of 
it, although opposed to the usual view, does not exclude the presence of 
tones from the front cavity also. In fact these other tones are presumably 
also present though not distinguishable in my records. 

The greater importance of the rear cavity seems to be indicated by the 
following facts. The laying of the finger on the tongue does not ap- 
preciably modify the enunciation of a. When the finger is introduced 
into the mouth and kept in front of the elevation for the 7, it produces 
no appreciable effect ; but when it is pushed beyond the elevation into 
the rear cavity it changes the sound completely. 

It may be noted that curious relations exist between the tones of two 
succeeding sonants (speech sounds with tones) ; in general it is true that 
the tones of a sonant form approximately musical intervals with a tone 
or tones of the preceding sonant. 

In all cases of a’ there is no sudden jump of the cord tone ; the / con- 
tinues the cord tone of the a, forming with it the easiest musical in- 
terval, a unison. This tone is, however, different in different cases ; the 
cord tone of the а rises to a certain point selected for thatofthe:. The 
selection of the pitch of the cord tone for the г is influenced by the pre- 
ceding resonance tones of the a, as may be seen in the following table. 


Tune of Tones of the a. Tones of the 1. 


d, th, ft. Cord, Lower Upper 
end. resonance. resonance. Cord, Resonance. 
/, Ist example 56 250 286 1000 250 450 
‘oe 83 250 286 1000 250 555 
ix #9 131 250 286 1000 250 500 
Г, 4th + 286 286 1000 286 400 
Г, prose * | 180 360 1000 180 360 
Eye, 400 160 435 1000 160 476 
Die, tst example 500 200 1000 200 473 
Die, 2d 400 133 1000 133 473 
Fly, 526 160 204 256 625 256 500 
Thy, ıstexample 400 149 588 149 416 
Thy,2d #9 417 84 143 416 143 288 


In the 1st / the cord tone of ¢ is practically identical with the lower 
resonance tone of the @; the fixed lower resonance tone of the а ap- 
parently furnishes a standard toward which the cord tone of the a rises to 
begin the г. The cord tone is also just two octaves below the upper 
resonance tone of the а. ‘There 15 no very simple relation between the 
resonance tone of the ¢ and any of the tones of the а. 

In the 2d / the relations are similar to those in the 1st Г. 





EB 






















In the 3d / the cord tone of the г is also р! 
lower resonance tone of the а and also at t 
resonance tone. The resonance tone of её 
upper one of the а. 

In the 4th / the relations are practically as in he 
for the fact that the resonance tone of the fis is two an 
low the upper resonance tone of the а, « 

In the prose / the cord tone of the г is an octaı 
resonance tone of the а while the resonance tone о: 
continuation of the lower resonance tone of the z wi 
to its upper resonance tone. i 

In eye the cord tone of the 7 is one and a-half octave 
resonance of the a and the resonance tone is practica 
that tone, with no relation to the upper reson nce of 

In die (1st example) the cord tone is five oct aves I 
sonance tone of the a, which has no lower resonancı > to 
and a-half octaves below the tone of the 4. The re re sc 
‘shows no relation to any tones of the a, although it 
tone of the 4, 

In die (2d example) the cord tone of the а starts 
octave below that of the #. No other relations b 
are apparent. 

In fly the lower resonance tone of the а is an octan 
the. The cord tone of the 7 in its main portion con 
resonance tone. 

In (Му (1st example) the cord tone of the г is appre 
taves below the resonance tone of the а and its resonance 
mately in unison with the tone of //. 

In “hy (2d example) the resonance tone of the а is in} 
tone of #4. The cord tone of the / is three octaves В 
The resonance tone of the г is an octave above its cc 
octaves below the resonance tone of the a. 

Such a relation between successive tones in speech is 
be expected in a melodious voice. An ete 
will be found below in the account of the sound 4 


STUDY OF THE worns “ Who’! be the par rs 


In the following phonetic analysis of a complete р 
much assisted by Miss Е. М. Comstock. 
The complete curve is given in Fig. yi. Tt be 
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that for the loud voice (vex) and from that for the whisper voice (vox 
clandestina).”” 

A special adjustment of the mouth for 4 seems to have been first as- 
serted by VALENTIN who remarks: ‘‘ The palate, apparently narrowed as 
a whole, is somewhat drawn upward whereas the root of the tongue is 
moderately arched.'’” MERKEL asserts: ‘‘ The whole cavity from larynx 
to mouth-opening opens or narrows itself at once to the degree required 
by the following vowel. The tongue however in forming the Л does not 
yet assume the position required for the vowel in question. ‘Thus when 
г is to follow it lies lower than the position for this vowel.'’* Both these 
and a series of later observers apparently supposed the configuration of 
the mouth to aid in the rough noise of the 4. ‘This view is undoubtedly 
partially true as in many cases of / the friction of the air can be felt in 
the mouth. I venture to suggest, however, that the assumption of a 
particular position for the Л is for the purpose of giving it a resonance 
tone instead of making more noise by friction ; the curve for w/ in the 
case under consideration shows a resonance period of 2.5” as contrasted 
with that of 1.9” for the following м. 

Indications of a tendency to give A an independent resonance cavity 
are apparent in remarks by Тлоур. ** A and о in /e/d are successive, but 
they slightly overlap. When such a combination is to be produced, the 
cords instantly leap into a position sufficiently close to cause a slight fric- 
tion. ‘They then close more slowly, until they are planted close together, 
and voice ensues. The vowel fesi/ion has already been assumed, but there 
is no vowel so long as the glottal orifice is still comparatively wide. But 
there is a moment, just before the cords begin to sound, when the glottis 
is narrowed to a whispering position ; and, for that moment, the sound is 
both Л and whispered vowel. If Ло is whispered, the Л is still prior, for 
it begins with a glottal orifice so large as quite to mar the adjusted 
resonance of the e vowel-configuration ; and there is no vowel until the 
close position of whisper is reached. When that is reached, it is held ; 
and the whispered vowel itself may be viewed as the mere promulgation 
of the final element of the 4. Л is therefore really a glide from simple 
Mund und Kehlresonans (suchas is heard in a sigh) toa whispered An/aut 
of the following vowel, Г. e., from a nearly uniform beginning to a far 
from uniform end,’’* 


| MICHAELIS, as before, 79. 

*VaLenTIN, Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen, II 291, 1844, quoted by 
MICHAELIS, as before, 61. 

“MERKEL, Laletik, 72, 1866, quoted by MICHAELIS, as before, 72. 

* Утетов, Elemente der Phonetik, 3. Aufl,, 22, Leipzig 1894. 
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There seems to be some conflict between LLoyp’s statement that in the 
й the vowel position has been already assumed and that it starts froma 
nearly uniform beginning. I would suggest the view that the A in this 
case of wh possesses a definite resonance cavity of its own which may be 
related to but is yet different from that of the following м. 

The most plausible view of the nature of this wk seems to include the 
following points. | 

In the first place it is either the glottal fricative produced by а narrow- 
ing of the glottal opening sufficient to produce a rough sound without a 
tone, or a sonant fricative produced by a narrowing of the proper cord 
glottis while the cartilage glottis remains open." Both views are consistent 
with the fact that a distinct movement of the larynx can be felt with the 
fingers when wh is pronounced. The former view is consistent with the 
curve under consideration, but the latter view is favored by some of the 
other cases of w/ in the record studied, which show some slight but not 
quite certain indications of a grouping of the resonance vibrations and 
therefore of the presence of a cord tone. 

The 4 is considered as а sonant in all Sanskirt treatises.? Traces of a 
sonant A have been found in speech curves of the Finnish language.’ 
The consideration of the vexed question of sonant 4 must be postponed 
to a future occasion. 

In the second place the / contains at least one tone arising from the 
resonance cavity in front of the cords. This tone I believe to be one of 
a pitch peculiar to Л, just as certain tones are peculiar to certain vowels. 
The frequency of the Л tone in this 4 is 400. [40 not believe that for 
this tone the mouth is adjusted to the position of the following м with a 
resonance tone of 526, and that the pitch of the cavity is modified by the 
difference in the greater enlargement of the glottal orifice so that the tone 
400 is produced. My reasons for this last statement are: rst, А can be 
sounded alone without giving information concerning the following 
vowel ; 2d, the difference between the opening of the cords for the % posi- 
tion and that for the vowel position is too small to produce such a great dif- 
ference in the pitch of the resonance cavity ; 3d, the assumption that the 
h cavity is the same as that of the following vowel is not supported by any 
positive proof and in the absence of such proof it is unwise to accept an 


ICZERMAK, Leber d. Spiritus asper und lenis, etc., Sitz.-Ber. 4. Wiener Akad., 
math. -naturw. Cl., 1866 LII (2) 630, Anmerk. 1 (also in Schriften, I 756). 

2 Täittiriya Prätigäkhya, i 13. 

3 Pırrıng, Zur Phonetik d. finnischen Sprache: Untersuchungen mit Hensen’s Sprach- 
zeichner, Mem. de la Société finno-ougrienne, XIV, Helsingfors 1899. (Review in 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1900, April 28.) 
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arrangement involving an anticipatory adjustment of the vocal organs 
whereby the vowel is prepared for before the Л is produced. 


The Ли glide. 


The aspirate Л is followed by two vibrations with periods of 2.3” and 
2.1% respectively (Fig. 71, line 2). They are resonance vibrations pro- 
duced by the passage of the air through the mouth cavity. They might 
with propriety be considered as belonging to Шел, from which they 
differ only in period. Yet the change from the / period of 2.5” denotes 
the rise of an impulse toward another sound and, if the concept of a 
glide is to be admitted at all, they are to be treated as a glide. The 
intention shown in the glide is to change the mouth tone from 2.5” 
for the A to 1.9” forthe м. ‘The second of these glide vibrations ends 
suddenly with the puff of air from the first vibration of the cords in mak- 
ing the м. 

The vowel м, 


The word is so short that the ear is not able to attribute any particular 
quality to the vowel. 

The curve for the # (Fig. 71,,lines 2 and 3) closely resembles that for 
af in its general character. The first part shows a rising cord tone and 
a nearly constant but afterwards falling resonance tone. In the latter 
portion the cord tone is approximately constant while the resonance tone 
falls. The change in the character of the action of the cords appears 
clearly also as in a’ (р. 37). It is, in fact, very evident that this sound 
is really a diphthong with possibly less difference between the two ele- 
ments than in the case of a‘. This diphthongal character of the English 
и is well known to phoneticians ; the sound is generally indicated by uw. 
A separation of the sound into its two parts will not be attempted here. 

The curve at the beginning of the м shows a vibration of 6.3” from 
the vocal cords acting оп acavity whose period 1.9” is not a sub-multiple 
of the cord period, As the cord period is gradually shortened, the reso- 
nance period (remaining the same) steadily modifies the form of the re- 
sultant vibration, and the curve is seen to change its form gradually. 
The relation between cord tone and resonance tone is closely analogous 
to that in the а of ai (р. 19). 

The successive vibrations of the и occupy the periods of 6.3, 6.1, 6.1, 
5.6, 5.4, 5.4, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4.9, 4+9, 4-6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 
4-2, 4.2, 4.2, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 
4.6, 4.6%. The total time occupied by the и is 167°. 

The w thus shows a sudden tightening of the cords to a tension neces- 
sary for a tone with a period of 6.3” and thereafter a gradual increase Ot 
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tension to a maximum represented by 4.2°, after which there is а fall to 
4.6% at which the tone remains constant. 

The resonance tone begins with period of 1.9% or a frequency of 526. 
For the vowel и the following resonance tones have been assigned: 
Donvers, f'; HELMHOLTZ, /; KOENIG, 6; AUERBACH, 2-2, f’ ; TRAUT- 
MANN, /*, g”*; Pippinc, f#-f#, g’-@; HERMANN, —e*; STORM, а; 
BoEKE, 4‘. My measurements indicate a resonance tone of 526 vibra- 
tions a second, or approximately ¢*. I have not yet been able to 
settle the question of a lower resonance tone. 

This resonance tone is, however, not constant. This is especially 
evident during the last part of the « where the cord tone is constant. 
In this region of constancy the curve steadily changes its form from the 
earlier z form toward the / form ; during the last 8 or то cord vibrations 
it is difficult to say whether the curve belongs to the z or фей The 
cord vibrations of the и period persist in their own constant period, 
however, to a point which can be detected. We are thus justified in 
reckoning these vibrations to the и although the mouth cavity has been 
presumably steadily shaping itself for another sound. 

Repeatedly observed facts of this kind have forced upon me the belief 
that the view of a word as composed of a set of fixed sounds with glides 
between them is a somewhat inadequate one. It is derived from the at- 
tempt to get away from the artificial character of spelling but it still 
largely retains that character. The usual view of the word zhu’ // would 
represent it as composed of 4—glide—u—glide—/. The vocal organs 
are supposed to occupy three distinct positions, the glides representing 
the intermediate positions during the moments of change. 

A somewhat different view seems better fitted to the actual curves. 
The unit of speech is sometimes a phrase, sometimes a word, and never 
a vowel ог aconsonant unless it is at thesame time aword. In speaking 
a word the vocal organs pass through a series of positions of a special 
character without stopping in any one position. Thus the word zA0’4 
represents a continuous change in the force of expiration following a 
definite plan, also a continuous change in the tension of the vocal cords, 
likewise continuous movements of the parts of the mouth. The force 
of expiration rises from о to a maximum in 35° at the end of the 4, 
continues with slight fluctuation during 171° in the glide and м, and finally 
dies away at 277 with the end ofthe 7 Before the breath begins the mouth 
has adjusted itself to a tone of a period of 2.87; this position changes 
very slightly during the 35° of Л; then it makes a rapid change through 
2.3, 2.1 to 1.9% in the и, remains constant during 167° and rises sud- 
denly to the mouth tone of the / (not determinable here). 
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On speaking the word who'// I perceive apparently continuous move- 
ments of the lips and tongue; they do not assume fixed positions at any 
moment. This would agree with the changes just described. 

The cord tone has a somewhat similar history. It begins with a period 
of 6.3” in the м at 39” after the beginning of the word ; it rises steadily 
to 4.2” and then falls to a constant pitch of 4.6% for the latter part of 
Феи; suddenly it rises to 2.1” for the / and remains practically constant 
for 71°. 

There are thus at least three distinct but coöperating continuous proc- 
esses following different courses throughout the word, namely, the force 
of expiration, the resonance tone and the cord tone. 

It seems thus somewhat artificial to divide the word w/o’ // into 3 or 5 
sounds ; we may preferably say that for the sake of discussion 5 stages 
in the changing sound may be picked out as typical of the whole 
process. To illustrate by an analogy, we might take single pictures out 
of a series of views of a runner made for the kinetoscope and treat 
the whole movement as made up of a series of positions in which the 
runner remains at rest. ‘This treatment has its advantages for certain 
cases but we should never lose sight of the fact that the true movement 
occurs otherwise. 

This view is not inconsistent with the fact that some of the elements 
of a vocal sound may remain approximately constant for a short time. 
Thus, the pitch of the A is nearly constant—as far as our methods can dis- 
cover—though the intensity is changing, and the pitch of the w is fairly 
constant for a while. 

The liquid /. 


The sound / apparently does not begin suddenly but arises from a 
modification of the м. The м itself has been steadily changing its char- 
acter from the very beginning; during its last five or more cord vibra- 
tions it gradually approaches the form of curve that characterizes the //. 
After this point the curve takes the // form which differs completely from 
that of the м at the start (Fig. 71, line 4). Asstated above, the explana- 
tion is presumably (т) that the cord tone remains on the и pitch until a 
certain moment at which it suddenly rises to the / pitch, whereas (2) the 
mouth cavity begins to modify itself from the м form to the / form 
before the cord tone changes. ‘This is quite in agreement with the 
view that in the English / the back part of the tongue is elevated whereby 
it receives a guttural character! and is in this respect related to м. 

The*/ shows 34 vibrations with a constant period of 2.17. И occuygies 
a total time of 717. 

! Literature in STORM, Engl. Philologie, 2, Ам®., 139, Levpng, \%92. 
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mains constant shows that the resonance tone or tones change indepen- 
dently, The tongue probably moves while the cords remain at a constant 
tension. This example of / thus differs from those of HERMANN and 


MATTHIAS, 
The labial 4. 


In the spoken words on the gramophone plate the sound 4 follows im- 
mediately upon the // without pause. The speech curve at this point 
(Fig. 71, line 5) shows no measurable vibrations, the enlargement not 
being great enough to reveal the details of the weak tone of the 2. 
The interval occupied is 96°, 


The vowel г. 


The vibrations (Fig. 71, lines 6 and 7) have constant period of 2.87. 
They start with an amplitude of o and rises steadily to an amplitude 
of o.2™". At the end they fall to о suddenly in four vibrations (Fig. 
71, line 8). The pitch of the mouth tone could not be determined. 
This г seems a rather weak vowel when compared with the г in af. ‘The 
sudden ending indicates a quick cut by the following #4 (see above р. 31). 
The last four vibrations (Fig. 71, line 8) differ somewhat in character 
from the others and seem to indicate a diphthongal ending to the г. 


The sonant post-dental «4. 


As can be heard from the gramophone plate, the г sound in de is cut 
short by the 7A of Ме, This sound appears in the tracing (Fig. 71, 
line 8) as a space with faint waves following immediately on the sudden 
fall of the г vibrations ; the scale of enlargement is not sufficient to give 
definite information concerning the waves of the ai. This sound occupies 
a time of 56°. 

The indefinite vowel 2. 

This vowel follows dA in Ме. It rises somewhat rapidly to its maximum, 
remains at an even amplitude (Fig. 71, line 9), and drops suddenly to 
о in the last 4 vibrations. It has a pitch of 6.77 on an average and a 
maximum amplitude of o.4"". The entire vowel contains 12 cord 
vibrations and occupies a total time of 84°. 


The ap glide. 


The vowel 2 of Ме is cut short by the closing of the lips for р. This 
suddenly reduces the amplitude of the vibrations till they are very faint 
(Fig. 71, line 9), yet the cords continue to vibrate after the closure as 
may be seen from the faint vibrations (Fig. 71, linesg and 19). “Woe 
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sound can по longer be considered to be the vowel 2 and cannot in the 
usual sense be called ар. It may be treated as a glide although it occv- 
pies fully two thirds of the interval of 112° between the 2 in /Ae and th 


ain parson. 
The labial р. 


If the period of sonancy after /he is to be considered as а glide, the 
remaining third of the 112° may be assigned to the р (Fig. 71, line 10). 


The vowel a. 


The word farson appears to the ear (E.W.S.) to have an inflectional 
force of the form indicated in Fig. 72, as often appears at the end of 
questions ; the circumflexion appears to lie in the а and the deep fall to 
be in Шея; this word seems to contain a trace of an r. This word differs 


nn 


Fic. 72. Fic. 73. 


from the same word four lines later (р. 15) which appears to the ear to have 
a deep inflectional tone, at first level and then falling as in deciding a 
matter ; this is indicated in Fig. 73. This latter word seems to contain 
nor. The word farsen is in both cases apparently continuous with the 
word /he and would be acoustically written Zheparson. 

The vowel а in this case occupies а period of 180%. It is preceded 
by the interval of 1127 belonging to the р and is followed by a glide of 
12.3°. 

It shows 36 cord vibrations. The pitch rises gradually as shown by 
the following measurements of the successive periods: 6.7, 7.0, 6. 7 
6.0, 6.0, 6.3, 5.3, 5.3, 5.3, 5-35 5.3, 5.3, 4-9, 4.9, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 4.6, 
4.6, 4.2, 4.2, 4.2, 3.9, 3.9, 3.9» 3.9, 3-0, 3-9 3-9» 3-99 3-9, 3-9, 3-9, 
3.9, 3.9, 3.9, 4.0, 4.2. 

It contains а constant lower resonance tone with a period of 2.8¢ ora 
frequency of 357 (Fig. 35). 

The upper resonance tone is one of about 714 vibrations per second. 

The amplitude rises through the first four vibrations from zero to o,3™ 
and is maintained at this to the end. 

The vowel а in farson has undoubtedly a diphthongal character. The 
first portion resembles the z sound discussed above (р. 16) in the rising 
cord tone but differs radically in the falling resonance tone, in which 
respect it is somewhat like the а in «de (Figs. 49 and 53). The latter 
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portion (Fig. 71, line 13) is related to the earlier portion much as the 7 
is related to the а in ai in respect to amplitude, the lowering of the reso- 
nance tone and the continuance of the cord tone. Although this latter 
portion is not so long as in most cases of a’, the resemblance is sufficient 
to justify the statement with which this paragraph begins. ‘The sound 
might be written ax where the sign x indicates a brief vowel not yet de- 
termined. It may be suggested that this brief vowel may arise from the 
weakening of the r, whereby a vowel sound partially or completely re- 
places the fully. It seems, however, to be a general rule, thatin English 
long vowels have a diphthongal character. 


The ах glide. 


The sudden fall in amplitude and the change in pitch of the vowel x 
шах is continued through an-interval of 8.8” in which 3 vibrations 
with a period of 2.4” appear (Fig. 71, line 13, middle). During this 
time the tongue is presumably passing to the х position. 


The liquid », 


The very brief r is distinctly heard in the word farsen ; it occupies a 
time of 63” (Fig. 71, line 13 middle to line 14 beginning). 

The х shows clearly 3 ‘‘ pseudo-beats '’' with a period of 19” or a йе- 
quency of 53. The vibrations within the beats are grouped in pairs in- 
dicating a cord tone acting upon a resonance cavity. The period of the 
cord tone is at first constant at 3.5” ( frequency 286 ) but falls slightly 
in the third beat. The resonance tone hasa period apparently constant 
at 1.4° (frequency 714). Still higher resonance tones are probably 
present. The following explanation of this curve is proposed tentatively. 
The х consists of a cord tone with a frequency of 286 acting upon a 
resonating cavity adjusted toa frequency of 714. The tongue is adjusted 
to vibrate with a frequency of 53; this vibration of the tongue closes and 
opens the air passage so that the intensity of the sound escaping from the 
mouth is regularly varied from zero to a maximum and again to zero at 
the rate of 53 times a second. 

The pseudo-beats with the cord and resonance vibrations are shown in 
the curves by WENDELER® and in those by NıcHorLs and MERRITT. 
The German rolled » of WENDELER has a much longer beat period, in 
general over 250° or % sec. ; the Finnish » of PırrınG has a beat of 1% 

I WENDELER, as before, р. 304. 

1 WENDELER, as before, Tafel II, 


> NıcHoLs AND Merritt, The photography of manometric flames, Хауса Benes 
1898 VII 93, Plates I and II. 
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musical notes are formed in the larynx in the highest possible purity and 
perfection, and our best musical instruments offer mere humble imitations 
of them ; but who ever dreamed of seeking from the larynx an explana- 
tion of the laws by which musical notes are governed? These considera- 
tions induced me, upon entering on this investigation, to lay down a 
different plan of operation; namely, neglecting entirely the organs of 
speech, to determine, if possible, by experiments upon the usual accous- 
tical instruments, what forms of cavities or other conditions, are essential 
to the production of these sounds, after which, by comparing these with 
the various positions of the human organs, it might be possible, not only 
to deduce the explanation and reason of their various positions, but to 
separate those parts and motions which are destined for the performance 
of their other functions, from those which are immediately peculiar to 
speech (if such exist).’"" 

\\М илл5'$ idea of studying the physical characteristics of .a vowel has 
been developed by a series of later observers, finding its full expression 
in the study of curves of speech by the investigators referred to in Sec- 
tion I (р. 2). Та Из perfection the ‘‘ physical definition of a vowel’’ 
will consist of a mathematical expression for the course of the molecular 
vibration of the air which it involves. 

A third method of defining a vowel might be proposed, namely, a 
summarization of its mental characters as perceived by the person hearing 
it, This might be called a ‘* psychological definition.’’ It would con- 
sist in a statement of the pitch of the vowel as heard, whereby reference 
might be made to some standard musical instrument in determining the 
pitch; also in a statement concerning its apparent intensity ; also one 
concerning its apparent length ; and finally one concerning its expressive 
character. Such definitions have not before been given ; they have been 
crudely attempted in some cases of the vowels I have studied in the pre- 
ceding pages. 


WILLIs's fheory. 


Probably the earliest well-founded statement in regard to the nature of 
vowels was that of WiILLIs. His line of thought was as follows : 

“И is agreed on all hands, that the construction of the organs of 
speech so far resembles a reed organ-pipe, that the sound is generated by 
a vibratory apparatus in the larynx, answering to the reed, by which the 
pitch or the number of vibrations in a given time is determined; and 
that this sound is afterwards modified and altered in its quality, by the 

‘WILLIS, On vowel sounds, and on veed-organ pipes, Trans. Camb, Phil. Soc., 1830 
III 231. 
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toothed wheel, would produce a musical note by the rapid equidistant 
repetition of the snaps of the quill upon the teeth. For the quill I sub- 
stituted a piece of watch-spring pressed lightly against the teeth of the 
wheel, so that each snap became the musical note of the spring. The 
spring being at the same time grasped in a pair of pincers, so as to ad- 
mit of any alteration in length of the vibrating portion. This system 
evidently produces a compound sound similar to that of the pipe and the 
reed, and an alteration in the length of the spring ought therefore to pro- 
duce the same effect as that of the pipe. In effect the sound produced 
retains the same pitch as long as the wheel revolves uniformly, but puts 
on in succession all the vowel qualities, as the effective length of the 
spring is altered, and that with considerable distinctness, when due al- 
lowance is made for the harsh and disagreeable quality of the sound 
itself." 

Thus WILLIs maintains two theses: 1. that a vowel consists of [at 
least] two tones, a cord tone and a mouth tone; 2. that the mouth tone 
is independent of the cord tone in regard to pitch. 

The first of these theses led to attempts to determine the pitch of the 
mouth cavity; the results will be considered in Section V below. 

The second thesis was for a long time entirely neglected in favor of 
another one, although, as I hope to show, it is the one that correctly 
represents the facts, 

HELMHOLTZz'S “heery. 

According to HELMHOLTz the vowels arise from the vibrations of the 
vocal cords through the strengthening of certain overtones by the res- 
onance of the mouth. 

‘« We may well suppose, that in tones of the human larynx, as in those 
of other reed instruments, the overtones would continuously diminish in 
intensity with rising pitch, if we could observe them without the resonance 
of the mouth. In fact they correspond to this assumption fairly well in 
those vowels that are spoken with widely opened, funnel-like mouth-cayi- 
ties, as in sharp A or A. \This relation is however very materially changed 
by the resonance in the mouth, The more the mouth-cavity is narrowed 
by the lips, teeth or tongue, the more prominently its resonance appears for 
tones of very definite pitch, and by just so much more it thus strengthens 
those overtones in the tone of the vocal cords which approximate the 
favored degrees of pitch; and by just so much more the others are 
weakened.'"' 

The pitch of the tones for which the mouth resonates best was studied 


ı Her. mHoutz, Die Lehre v. d. Tonempfindungen, 4. Auf. L 170, Braunschweig, хм - 
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HELMHOLTZ also devised an apparatus of electric tuning forks and pro- 
duced vowel-/i#e sounds by combining a fundamental tone with different 
sets of overtones. 

HELMHOLTZ was greatly influenced in his theory by his views of the 
action of the ear. The hypothesis that all regular vibratory movements 
reaching the ear are analyzed by it into a series of harmonics of the fun- 
damental period is an assumption that seems to lead necessarily to the 
HELMHOLTZ theory. This assumption, however, we must disregard at 
the present time; the problem concerns the nature of the vibratory 
movement characterizing a vowel and the solution must be found in an 
unbiased analysis of the vowel curve; the question of how the ear acts is 
a later one. 

Pippinc’s' work with НЕМЗЕМ'5 instrument (see above, р. 4) led him 
to the following conclusions. 

‘* In agreement with HELMHOLTZ I have found that each vowel is dis- 
tinguished by one or more regions of reinforcement of constant pitch. 
The intensity of its partial tone is, ceteris paribus, greater as it coincides 
more accurately with the range of reinforcement. 

Та regard to the range of the reinforcement I cannot agree with 
HELMHOLTZ. HELMHOLTZ indeed states that the range can be different 
according to the opening of the mouth, the firmness of walls of the oral 
cavity, etc. But he lays so little weight on this difference that he does 
not attempt to use it in the characterization of the different vowels. To 
judge from page 183 of the Lehre von den Tonempfindungen HELMHOLTZ 
thinks that the range of reinforcement must extend in general at least a 
musical fifth above and below, and this is certainly not the case. 

‘* Sung vowels contain only harmonic partialtones."’ That is, a vowel 
produced by singing consists of a series of tones whose vibrations stand 
in the relations of 1: 2:3: 4: °. 

‘« The intensities of the various partial tones do not depend to any es- 
sential degree on their ordinal numbers.’’ That is, in distinction to 
most musical instruments it is not the fact that the first partial is much 
the stronger and that the higher partials are in general weaker. 

«© The various vowels differ from each other in ranges of reinforcement 
which are of different numbers, width and position in the scale of pitch."’ 
That is, one vowel may have two ranges of reinforcement, another three, 
etc., and these ranges may differ. 

On a later occasion’ Pipprnc believes that the range of accommoda- 
tion may exceed even the limits allowed by HELMHOLTZ. 

ı Pırving, Zur Klangfarbe der gesungenen Vocale, Zt. (. Biologie, Woo TEN TI. 

? Pıpping, Zur Lehre von den Vokalklängen, Zx. {, Biologie, Woh HR I Pr 
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cases of a it is hardly proper to speak of intermittence ; the pressure in 
the wave from the voice tone is not evenly distributed throughout the 
period, but there is nothing resembling intermittence. Even in НЕБ- 
MANN’S own curves for г as shown, for example, in one of his latest pub- 
lications,' there is no such intermittence. 

According to HERMANN each vowel has one or two fixed mouth tones 
whose pitch varies within narrow limits if at all; these tones he calls 
‘* Formants.’’ Thus, the yowel м when sung by a certain person con- 
tains not only the voice tone but also one or two mouth tones; these 
mouth tones are the same when the same vowel is sung at different pitches. 

HERMANN has objected to the overtone theory of the mouth tone that 
in many voices the formant is so high above the voice tone that it cannot 
be supposed that an overtone of that pitch could possibly be present. 
Thus as the voice-tone G the vowel г has a strong mouth tone that would 
correspond to the 28th or 291 partial of the voice tone, whereas such a 
high partial, if present at all, would be too weak to be heard.’ 

A final decision in the case of the vowel а can, I believe, be estab- 
lished on the basis of the curves described above in Section I. The inde- 
pendent tone theory is certainly the only one that will account for this 
vowel. In the first place the vowels studied were spoken vowels and were 
open to none of the objections that may be made against sung vowels. 
In the second place the resonance vibrations can be seen starting at reg- 
ular intervals and dying away completely in some instances and less com- 
pletely in others within a single period of a voice tone. Again, the reso- 
nance vibration can be seen to remain of constant period while the voice 
tone rises through a distance of several octaves within one single vowed. 

In the face of such conclusive evidence it is hard to see any point in 
which the decision in favor of the theory proposed by WILLIs and de- 
veloped by HERMANN can possibly be attacked, It is natural to assume 
that a theory found to be valid for one vowel will be valid for all; it is, 
of course, possible that other laws may hold good in other vowels, but 
until this possibility is proven we can treat all vowels on the independent- 
tone theory. 

The noise theory. 


Another view of the way in which the resonance tone is aroused re- 
sembles an older view of the action of organ pipes. ‘‘ The concomitant 
resonances [mouth tones] which create or constitute vowel quality are 

тан ERMANN, МеМеге Untersuchungen über d, Wesen der Vocale, Archiv f. 4. ges. 
Physiol. (Pflüger), 1895 ХТ Tafel У. 

*HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, Arch. Г. 4. ges. Physiol. (Pflü- 
ger), 1894 LVIII 274. 
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have quite different tones. Many of the vowels are fairly constant, but 
many others vary. Indeed, it is just such changes and fluctuations in pitch 
and also in intensity that enable the voice to express the character of the 
thought. Without these changes the speech would be a monotonous 
sing-song resembling the speech of the deaf who have been taught by the 
oral method. When words are sung, they lose most of their character ; 
speech is capable of expressing by its modulations the various emotions 
and conditions of the individual, whereas the singer has few resources at 
his command. 

In the second place vowels have certain characteristic laws of pitch 
and intensity in certain positions. Thus the а of az in my curves begins 
practically at zero in both pitch and intensity. The г has a nearly 
constant pitch with a slight fall, and a peculiar rise and fall of intensity. 
Presumably we shall at some time be able to determine the analytical ex- 
pressions for the vowels and shall find that their properties follow definite 
laws. 

It is interesting to note that this change in pitch in the spoken vowels 
has so generally escaped notice, I know of only one recorded observa- 
tion that might refer to the subject. 

ARISTOXENUS,' in discussing xfs gwwjs opposes xlumar auveris to 
zimaty Ötaarnnarızj. The first term may be translated as ‘‘ change in 
pitch of the voice,’’ the second as “* continuous change,’’ and the last as 
“‘ change by steps.'’ The continuous change he considers to be charac- 
teristic of speech as opposed to song. ‘* Now the continuous movement 
is, we assert, the movement of conversational speech, for when we con- 
verse the voice moves through a space in such a manner as to seem to rest 
nowhere.’’* It is not quite clear to me what he means by ‘‘ continuous 
change."’ If he had definitely in mind the change in pitch of a vowel 
within itself, he certainly furnishes an example of most precise hearing 
and careful observation whereby he anticipates a result arrived at later 
only by careful experimental methods. I am somewhat inclined to doubt 
that he had in mind anything more than the general observation that in 
speech the voice rises and falls irregularly, yet the special statement that 
the changes are continuous necessarily involves the changes within single 
vowels. 

One of the most curious facts observed in the vowels studied in the 
previous section is the change of the resonance tone. The pitch of the 


! ARISTOXENUS, Harmonica, I 3 25, р, 8, Meib. The passages are collected in Jonn- 
SON, Musical pitch and the measurement of intervals, Thesis, Baltimore 1896. 

* ARISTOXENUS, Harmonica, I # 28, р. 8, Meib., quoted in Jounsox, The motion ©, 
the voice in the theory of ancient music, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1899 AE N. 
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flected back in such a way as to reinforce the vibration of the reed, the 
resonance tone is aloud one. Thus, when a properly adjusted resonator 
is placed behind a vibrating fork the tone of the fork is strongly reinforced. 
The reinforcement is also strong when the resonator coincides in pitch 
with an overtone of the reed. 

Such a coincidence between the periods of the pipe tone and the reed 
tone is not necessary. Each impulse from the reed may be considered as 
striking the pipe with something of the nature of a blow, whereby the 
proper tone of the pipe itself may be aroused for an instant. The pipe 
may thus have its own pitch and be heard, no matter what relation there 
may be between it and the pitch of the reed. When the blow from the 
reed is rapidly repeated, both the reed tone and the pipe tone will be 
heard. 

Such a method of producing resonance tones has been declared to be 
impossible hy Hensen,' who remarks that air from a reed pipe cannot 
arouse a resonance tone. The experiment on which he bases this state- 
ment consisted in placing a resonator at the end of areed pipe. Ata 
certain pressure of air the pipe sounded its own tone, at a different: ргез- 
sure it was silent. The resonator sounded only when the pipe was silent. 
Nevertheless there were occasions when both the pipe tone and the res- 
onance tone appeared together ; these were called by HENSEN unsuccess- 
ful experiments. We ought perhaps to call them rather the successful 
ones. 

To these experiments and deductions HERMANN replied that a labial 
pipe can be used to sound’a reed pipe, and some experiments were made 
to demonstrate the fact.* I have attempted in another way to show that a 
series of puffs of air of any periodicity may be used to sound a labial pipe 
of any pitch. 

A dise with its edge cut into waves forming approximately a sine-curve 
was rotated by an electric motor at any desired speed. Its edges passed 
between the ends of two pieces of rubber tubing so arranged that the air 
blown into one of them passed directly into the other one if the waves of 
the disc permitted ; the position was so chosen that the waves of the . 
disc regularly interrupted the air current completely, The end of the 
rubber tubing was flattened and placed so as to blow against the edge of 
a piece of brass pipe stopped at the other end. The experiment began 
with the disc at rest. A current of air was blown through the tubing ; 
the pipe gave forth atone. The disc was then set in rotation; the tone 


'HENSEN, Die Harmonie in den Vocalen, Zt. f. Biol., 1891 XXVIII 39. 
* HERMANN, Weitere Untersuchungen ü. 4. Wesen d. Voeale, Arch. Г. 4. ges. Во. 
(Pflüger), 1895 ХТ 195. 
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tone may vary independently of each other, but that the resonance 
is loudest when its pitch is higher than that of the reed te 

УМ иллз' $ view of the way in which the resonance tone wz 


on the reed tone is very expliät, ** According ‘wee 


.e = 


oa к 
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pulsation be excited at the bottom of a tube closed at one end, it will 
travel to the mouth of this tube with the velocity of sound. Here an 
echo of the pulsation will be formed which will run back again, be re- 
flected from the bottom of the tube, and again present itself at the mouth 
where a new echo will be produced, and so on in succession till the mo- 
tion is destroyed by friction and imperfect reflection. . . . The effect 
therefore will be a propagation from the mouth of the tube of a succession 
of equidistant pulsations alternately condensed and rarefied, at intervals 
corresponding to the time required for the pulse to travel down the tube 
and back again; that is to say, a short burst of the musical note corre- 
sponding to a stopped pipe of the length in question, will be produced.'’! 

The true view of the action of the mouth in producing a resonance tone 
seems to be the following one. Thesudden puff of air from an explosive 
opening of the cords may be considered to act as a piston compressing 
the air before it in the mouth cavity. The air acts as a spring by its re- 
sistence to compression and drives the piston back beyond its position of 
equilibrium ; the resistance to dilatation draws it back, and so a vibratory 
movement is set up. Underthese circumstances the air acts merely as a 
spring ; the form of the cavity is immaterial and the period of vibration 
remains the same, provided the capacity be not varied. The single im- 
pulse of the piston thus makes the resonator a source of vibration, whose 
period remains practically constant but whose amplitude steadily dimin- 
ishes from loss of energy mainly by communication to the external air. 
Such vibrations are seen in the curves for a in Section II above. This 
statement is an adaptation of that given by RAvLEiGH for resonators in 
general. 

The question arises as to the period of the tone thus produced by the 
resonator. 

There are cases in which the HELMHOLTZ view of the action of the 
mouth cavity might seem to have a possibility of correctness. If we as- 
sume (т) that a uniform condition has been attained, (2) that the natural 
period of the resonator does not differ greatly from that of the cord 
period, and (3) thatthe cord vibrations are of not too explosive a nature, 
it follows that the effect of the resonator can only be to modify the in- 
tensity and phase of the partials of the cord note. The partial or par- 
tials nearest to the natural periods of the mouth cavity will be rein- 
forced and they can be found from the cord by the Fourter analysis. 

Under the assumptions made above the vibration of the resonance 
cavity is a forced one, and the conclusion concerning the section of the 


ı WILLIs, as before, 243. 
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objections arise: that there is no certainty that the mouth is really in 
the vowel position desired ; and that the mouth may resonate to several 
tones. The adjustment of the mouth may be quite different when no expi- 
ration is occurring from what it is during whispering or speaking or sing- 
ing.' At any rate we have no assurance that it is the same. I quite 
agree with HERMANN that the only trustworthy determinations of the 
mouth tone are those obtained by actual whispering, singing or speaking. 
Whispered vowels were examined by Donpers, HELMHOLTz and HER- 
MANN. 

The pitch of the mouth tone has been studied in a different way by 
Lrovp. The mouth, as an excentric cavity, would naturally have two 
resonance tones: the toneof the ‘* porch ’’ or narrow front part, and the 
tone of the ‘* chamber’ or rear part.” A combination of a tube and a 
cylinder can be made to give a vowel-like sound when the sizes are prop- 
erly selected. LLoyp produced various vowel-like sounds and determined 
the tones of the tube and the cylinder. The vowel-character of a sound 
is, according to Тлоур, essentially determined by the relations of pitch 
between these two tones, or among several tones when there are more 
than two. 

Lrovp® has also mapped out the forms of the mouth cavity involved in 
different vowels and has calculated the tones to which they would res- 
onate. Thus for the vowels in the following words he has calculated the 
resonance tones as indicated: prece 2816, Pil 2500, rein 2112, there 1508, 
man 1431, half 1082, /aw 834, note 623-444, Ри! 528, blue 314. 

Another method used in seeking the moyth-tone consists in analyzing 
the curve of vibration representing the vowel into a series of curves repre- 
senting simple tones and determining which of these tones above the 
voice tone is apparently the loudest, 

A simple tone is defined as one for which the deviation of the ma- 
terial particle from its position of rest is given by an expression of the 
form 


| „anf 
y=asın Va 


where у is the deviation at the moment /, а the amplitude or maximum 
value of у, and 7'the time of one complete vibration of the particle through 
its positive and negative phases. A curve of this kind is called a * sinu- 

| HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, Arch, f. 4. ges. Physiol. (Pflüger), 
1890 XLVII 374. 

2LLovp, Speech sounds; their nature and causation, Phonetische Studien, 18qa WA 
275, 278; 1890 IV 39; 1891 V 125. 

>Lrovp, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., March 1898, 
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soid’’ ora ‘‘harmonic’’ and such a vibration is said to be sinusoidal or 
harmonic. The exact expression for such a vibration must give the phase 
from which the values of ¢ are measured ; this is done in 


y = asin ие} 


where e indicates the time between / = о and the next preceding moment 


when y= о. 
A number 7 of sinusoids superimposed give a vibratory movement in 


which 
yz=2%=ı A, sin (7 =) . 


It can be proven that any single-valued finite periodic function with 
the period 7’сап be expressed by a series of sinusoids whose periods are 
T, T/2, 7/3 --. This is generally known as FouRIER’s theorem.' The 
analysis of such a function into a Series of sinusoids is knöwn as the 
FOURIER analysis. 

Likewise a number of sinusoids may be added to produce a vibration 
resembling some given curve. Such a synthesis can be performed by 
machines constructed for the purpose, for example, the machine of 
PREECE and STROH’ or that of MicHeLson.” The curves produced by 
PREECE and STROH somewhat resemble the curves of vowels, but so dis- 
tantly that they indicate the impropriety of considering a vowel curve as 
a sum of а series of harmonics. 

A vowel curve gives by the FouRIER analysis a series of sinusoids of 
various amplitudes.* ‘Those of greatest amplitude are assumed to be the 
most prominent tones in the complex tone of the vowel. It is also as- 
sumed that the one or more stronger tones after the fundamental are the 
tones of the mouth. 

As an objection to this method we are entitled to say, that the Fourier 
analysis is in this case a means of representing a vibratory movement by 
a formula. We may add that it is nothing more than an interpolation 
formula by which the value of y can be found for any desired instant of 








I FOURIER, Theorie analytique de la chaleur, Ch. III, Paris 1822. 

2 PREECE AND STROH, Sludtes in acoustics. I. On the synthetic examination of vowel 
sounds, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 1879 XXVIII 358. 

3 MICHELSON, A new harmonic analyzer, Amer. Jour. Sci., 1898 (4) Ут. 

* The scheme for the computation and varicus essential practical devices are given by 
HERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. (Pflüger), 


1890 XLVIl 47. 
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time. It is merely one case of a more general method’ of interpolation 
by a periodic series; it is thus considered in works on the adjustment of 
measurements. * 

Such an interpolation formula remains simply a mathematical tool un- 
less it is found to express the actual nature of the phenomenon measured, 
It has been assumed by practically all writers, that all musical sounds are 
really combinations of a series of sinusoidal partial tones: for example, 
it can be readily demonstrated that a violin string vibrates not only as a 
whole, but also in halves, thirds, quarters, etc. It is also presumably 
true that each of these parts produces a sinusoidal vibration of the air. 
Thus, the peculiar tone of the violin is presumably really the sum of a 
series of approximately sinusoidal tones. The Fourter analysis in such 
a case undoubtedly expresses the nature of the tone. 

In the case of sung vowels the assumption that the vocal cords vi- 
brate like reeds, and the further assumption that the mouth acts as a res- 
onator reinforcing one or more of the partial tones of the cord would 
justify the use of the Fourier analysis for finding the partial tones of 
the voice-tone and also the tones reinforced by the mouth, provided these 
assumptions were proved to be correct. 

The vocal cords are certainly to be treated as membranous reeds. In 
the main their vibrations can be supposed to follow the usual laws. 

The other assumption, that the mouth acts also as a resonator to rein- 
force some of the partial tones of the cord vibration, is certainly not 
justified (p. 73). The main effect of the mouth is to impose a vibra- 
tion of its own upon the vibration coming from the cord. The rein- 
forcement of partial tones may possibly be present, but it is certainly not 
prominent. The Fourier analysis would be applicable only if the 
mouth tone were coincident with one of the partial tones of the voice 
tone ; this is, at least generally, not the case in song, as has been indi- 
cated by WırLıs, Donpers and HERMANN, and is certainly not the case 
in speech as is proven by my curves fora. With a mouth tone not coin- 
cident with a partial tone the Fourrer analysis may, in a vowel of con- 
stant pitch, indicate a reinforcement of the nearest partial vibration, or 
it may show reinforcement of the two nearest partials above or below. 
‘The analysis can thus be used to indicate the approximate pitch of the 
mouth tone in such a case, although it may not coincide with a partial of 
the voice tone." 


Gave Theoria interpolationis mettodo nova ET, Werke III 265, 1876. 

*WEINSTRIN, Physikalische Manssbestimmungen, I 486, Berlin 1836. 

SHERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, Archiv Г. 4. ges. Physiol. 
(Pflüger), 1894 LVIII 276. 
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Of all the methods and investigations employed for determining the 
mouth tone those of HERMANN" are entitled to by far the weightiest con- 
sideration. He finds Юг м (ee) two tones, one in the first part of the 
first octave and one in the second octave, Юго (aw), and а a tone in the 
second octave which rises in pitch as о changes to a, for d and га tone in 
the second octave and one in the third octave, for д, # and Га very high 
tone which is in the middle of the third octave for 0, at the end of that 
octave for # and in the fourth octave for. The octaves are numbered in 
the German fashion, middle ¢ being in the first octave. The resonance 
tones for my examples of a and 7 are given on pages 55 and 56, and those 
of some other vowels in Section III. 

These data give only the approximate regions in which we may expect 
to find the mouth tone. It is unquestionably true that within these regions 
the mouth tone will vary for different dialects and different conditions of 
speech. 

The mouth tone need not be a fixed one though it is generally so. А 
rise and fall of the mouth tone might readily be used as a factor of ex- 
pression in speech, Several examples of such changes have been given 
in Section II. 

It seems fairly well established that in addition to the cord tone there 
may be several resonance tones from the mouth cavity. Lrovn dis- 
tinguishes at least two: that of the front part of the mouth (the porch 
resonance) and that of the whole mouth (the fundamental resonance).* 
There may be also a resonance tone from the pharynx.” The various 
vowels arise from different ‘‘ radical ratios’’ between the porch tone 
and the fundamental mouth tone,* while it is possible to change the 
pitch of both to some extent. Various other tones may arise from the 
configuration of the mouth and the coexistence of the tones already 
mentioned.’ 

Although LLovp’s supposition of the possible presence of a number of 
resonances in the mouth cavity* may be partly justified, yet one of these 
resonances must far exceed all others in prominence in order to produce 
the constancy in form and period of the resonance vibrations seen in the 

IHERMANN, Phonophotographische Untersuchungen, Arch. Г. d. ges. Physiol. (Pflü- 
ger), 1894 LVIII 270. 

ı LLoYD, Speech sounds ; their nature and causation, Phonet. Stud., 1890 III 261. 

зТлоур, Speech sounds ; their nature and causation, Phonet. Studien, 1891 IV 294 ; 
also a note in Proc. Brit. Assoc., 1891 р, 796. 

*Тл.оур, Speech sounds ; their nature and causation, Phonet. Stud., 1891 IV 52, 

5 Same, 207. 

$LLOVD, Speech sounds; their nature and causation, Phonet. Sind. , Хор WA 2s, 
1891 IV 52, 206. 
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terior tongue-plate cavity; 3. the lip opening. The characteristic tones 
are modified by а. the nature of the walls, whether soft or hard; 4, the 
capacity of the posterior resonator ; с. the degree of opening of the 
tongue-palate orifice ; &. the lip opening. 

MARICHELLE seems to be quite correct in insisting on the importance 
of the posterior cavity; it is the one into which the vibrations of the 
cords pass immediately and it undoubtedly acts as a strong resonator. 
It would be somewhat rash, however, to say that the most prominent res- 
onance vibration comes from this cavity. It may be suggested that the 
vowel is a complex of resonance tones of which the pharyngeal tone 
would be one, the anterior mouth tone another, and so on. 

The assumption of Pirpinc' that the chief resonance tone of the 
vowels may be derived from the resonance of the chest seems to have 
little justification. The tone of the chest is a low one—my own has a 
frequency of about 100 complete vibrations a second—as can readily be 
determined by singing the scale; the chest resonance occurs only on 
very low notes. Its low pitch can also be heard by tapping the chest as 
in auscultation. ‘The chest possibly resonates when very low tones are 
sung or spoken, but the pitch of ordinary speech is generally quite above it. 

I believe we shall not go very far wrong if we assume that the entire 
mouth cavity may give rise to one resonance tone, the rear portion 
(pharyngeal) to another and the anterior portion to a third. Such an 
assumption has been made the basis of my attempt on p. 56 to explain 
the formation of ai. 


VI. THE CORD TONE IN VOWELS. 

Simple tones have three fundamental properties: pitch, intensity and 
duration. The so-called ‘‘timber’’ is not a property of simple tones, 
but the resulting effect of combinations of tones. In the present section 
it is proposed to discuss the cord tone in various vowels in regard to 
pitch and intensity. For this purpose only the fundamental tone of the 
vowel will be considered and no regard will be paid to the particular 
form of the curve resulting from the overtones of the cord tone and the 
superposition of the resonance tones. We will also assume that the 
vibration of the cords involves the usual supposition that the force of 
attraction to the position of equilibrium varies as the distance from that 
position. In such a case we can represent the fundamental tone by the _ 
equation 


y= F(A) sin 7 


1 Piprine, Zur Phonetik d. finnischen Sprache, Mew. de \a Soak Wono-cagrenve, 
XIV, Helsingfors 1899, 
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In a circumflex vowel we may assume the amplitude to be of sinusoid 


form whereby 
art - 


F(t) = Е sin — 


and 
art art 


y = Esin — sin = 
s SM) 
where А would be the maximum amplitude and s the length of the vowel. 
When the pitch is constant the curve will have the form 
_ ante , 27 
у = Esin > sin x 
I have found one vowel, 2 in sasd in the line J, said the sparrow, that 


can be with close approximation considered as a circumflex vowel of 
constant pitch. Its equation is (in seconds and millimeters) 


ant 
~ in ee . 
0.108 0.0053 





у = 0.5 sin 


It does not fill a complete period of circumflexion as it is suddenly 
cut short by the s of sparrow. 

Among the hundred or so English vowels that I have inspected, I have 
been unable to find one that can with any close approximation be con- 
sidered as steady in intensity and constant in pitch. Thus a vowel of 


. 27! . 
the form y = a sin 7, must be a rare one. Some vowels during part of 


their course are of this form, but a change of some kind seems character- 
istic at some moment. Even such approximations have been found only 
in the interior of words, that is, with boundaries of consonants or of vow- 
els with the vocal organs already in action. It seems to be the rule in 
English that a vowel following a pause shall be a rising or crescendo one, 
and one preceding a pause shall be a falling or diminuendo one. 


Sequence of cord tones. 

There seems to be for a particular voice on a particular occasion cer- 
tain tones around which the cord tones group themselves. BOEKE found 
that in ordinary speech his cord tone ranged from 181 to 256 complete 
vibrations. ' 

In the first stanza of Cock Robin the general tone seems to be one with 
a period of 5.3” (about ıgo vibrations). 





ı BOEKE, Mikroskopische Phonosrammstudien, Arch. f. 4. ges. Physiol. (Pflüger), 
1891 L 297. 
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In addition to this a tone with a period of 7.0” (about 143 vibra- 
tions, making a musical interval of a fourth below the general tone) has 
a tendency to appear for the sonants of lower pitch and another tone with 
a period of 1.8% (about 560 vibrations, making a musical interval of a 
duodecime above the general tone) for the sonants of higher pitch. 

The periods of the various sonants, as far as I have been able to deter- 
mine them in this stanza, are given in thousandths of a second by the 
figures below them in the following quotation : 


Who kıled. бо Кобе в 
3.3 1.8 4-2 1.85.3 5.6 8.4 
I, said the spa rr ow, 
18 104 5.3 5.3 5.32.8 5.2 
W ith м: bow and а rr ow 
5.3 2.1 5.3 5.6-3.6 7.0 5.3 4.2 2.5 7.0 
I killed C о ec оч 
12 104 5.6 7.0 tO 5.3 3.9 3.9 4.25.6 8.8 


It may be suggested that the melodiousness of speech must depend to 


a great degree on the musical sequence of the cord and resonance tones. 


УП. VERSE-ANALYSIS OF THE IST STANZA OF Cock Rosin. 


As stated on р. т these researches were begun in order to settle the 
controversy in regard to the quantitative character of English verse. А 
nursery rhyme was selected as being verse in the judgment of all classes 
of people for many ages. When compared with some of what many of 
us now consider to be the best verse, it shows various defects, but these 
defects are typical of the usual deviations from our present standards and 
are, moreover, not defects according to other standards. It is also a fact 
that our notions of verse are largely derived from the rhymes heard in 
childhood. 

An analysis of the sounds of the first stanza is given in the four tables 
on the adjacent pages. 

The first column gives the sounds in the phonetic transcription used by 
VIETOR.' The second column gives the duration of each sound as de- 
termined by measurements of the curves in the records as described on 
р. 13. The third column gives the period of the cord tone, and the 
fourth gives the amplitude of the vibration in the tracing (p. 20), not 
the amplitude of the vibration on the gramophone plate or of the move- 


летов, Elemente der Phonetik, 3. Aufl,, Leipzig 1894. 
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E. W. Scripture, 


Line 1: Ио killed Cock Robin ? 








® 
Gm ' 2... 
60 Е=? = с 
8 agi © 
Е BEE, № | REMARKS. 
2$ gg s 
oe 98 = 
= СВЕ a 
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Very short sound, not distinguishable in the 
record, not over 10° in length. Compare with 4 
on p. 60. 

3.3 04 strong Forcible vowel, large amplitude in earlier por- 
tion, rises somewhat in pitch, average period 3.3. 
Compare with # on p. 63. 
Appears in the record as a straight line. 
1.8 : 0.6 strong Long vowel, large amplitude throughout, double 
| circumflex in amplitude (р. 93). The high pitch 
of this z is in contrast with that of £2//ez in the 4th 
line (below) 
18 01° ' Compare р. 65. 

No sound of d can be heard in this record ; the 
record plate speaks ‘‘ Who kill Cock Robin ? ”’ 

Appears in the record as a straight line. 

4.2 0.5 weak | Rises somewhat in pitch to 4.2 in the main por- 
‚tion, weak on account of lowness in pitch. 

The vibrations of the 4 are suddenly cut short 

by a few vibrations of a different form that rapidly 
‘decrease in amplitude. In listening to the record 
plate the ear hears no glide between 4 and A ; the 
word seems to be simply and distinctly 444 and 
not 4424. This glide seems to be, to the ear, an 
essential part of the А. The cords are still vibrat- 
ing while the mouth is changing from the 4 posi- 
tion to the & position. 

Straight line measured from * to 7, there is no 
pause between & and х. 

1.8 0.3 Very distinctly and heavily rolled +, pseudo- 
beats are apparent. Compare p. 69. 

5.3 0.5 strong Of very low but constant pitch; steady rise in 
‘intensity till the vowel is cut short by 6, forcible 
‘on account of length and amplitude. 
| Straight line from 4 to i. Compare р. 67. 

5.6 0.3 weak ! Short but distinctly heard; weak on account of 
shortness, lowness and faintness. 

8.4 0.2 ‚ Falls in pitch and amplitude, 
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Line 2: /, зам the я 
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REMARKS. 


Sou nal D 


> 
a second). | 


sandths of a 
second, 
er (period in 
effect, | 
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Full analysis on p. 16 ; strong by length, pitch 
of i and amplitude, 

Very brief sound, no trace in record. 

Rather long and loud, but low in pitch. 

Pitch falls from 5. 3. 

Very weak vibrations, 


5 
5 


strong 


Impossible to distinguish between the two 
‚sounds in the tracing; the sis heard as a brief 
sound. 
| Distinct sound different from the following =. 
‚strong Constant very low pitch but steadily increasing 
| amplitude; falls suddenly in intensity during 5¢ 
tor; no sound of 2 as stated in VIETOR, р. 115; 
‚strong on account of length and amplitude. 
| Clearly marked vibrations ; the rolling of the r 
can be distinctly heard. Compare p. 69. 

Very long vowel of constant pitch, but of rising 
and then falling intensity (p. 93); strong by 
length and amplitude ; followed without pause by 

й of next line. 

















men of the ‘cords. The fifth column gives what I consider to be the 
character of each syllable, whether strong or weak; the judgment is 
based on the sound of the gramophone record, aided by a study of the 
‚ tables. 
"The ‘lements in speech whose rhythmical arrangement is the essential 
of vere as contrasted with prose are: 1, quality; 2, duration or length ; 
3, pitch у and 4, intensity. The еее of quality consists in the па- 
ture of t the sound as a complex of tones and noises producing a definite 
‚effect as a ı speech-sound, Length, pitch and intensity are properties of 
the speech- -sound that can be varied without destroying its specific nature, 
hat is, is, without! changing the quality. These four elements can be varied 
panel 
t seems to be sufficiently well settled that, in addition to variations of 
№ that is, of the speech-sounds, the essential change in Greek verse 
was one of pitch. I have observed a similar characteristic iu \apanese 
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Line 3: With my bow and arrow. 








| REMARKS. 


| Syllable effect. 











Amplitude rises from о. 


Strong' Circumflex sustained vowel ; compare р. 94; 
‚strong by pitch and amplitude. 


| 


' Both parts of this diphthong are nearly constant 


strong . in pitch and amplitude ; compare р. 92; strong 


by length and amplitude. 

Ay is followed by a brief rest in order to bring 
out the 4 distinctly. The 6 makes no curves in 
the record. 

strong Extremely long vowel of very low pitch with 
two maxima of intensity; it might be considered 
as a close succession of two 0’s; compare р. 93; 
strong by length and amplitude. 

weak - The « begins at a very low pitch 7.7 and rises 
Steadily to 5.3, which is maintained throughout 
the 2. The form of the curve for @ differs from 
that for м, yet the change is so gradual that it is 
impossible to assign any dividing line, 

Straight line in the record. 

This extra vowel arises from the attempt at ех- 
tra distinctness in speaking. 

strong Strong by length and pitch. 
Rolled 7, brief. 
strong <A single vowel of circumflex intensity ; com. 
pare р. 93 ; strong by length and amplitude. 


— — ee eek - oe eee 


verse. Probably no better way of getting an idea of the nature of 
Greek verse could be found than that of listening to typical Japanese 
verse. I have also found another form of pitch-verse in a kind of poet- 
ical dictionary used by the Turks for learning Persian. 

Latin verse was essentially a time-verse, the chief distinction among 
the syllables being that of length in addition to the change in speech- 


sounds. 


English verse is usually considered to be an intensity-verse, or a verse 
of loud and soft syllables. ‘he four tables show quite evidently that 
English verse is also a pitch-verse and a time-verse. 

It may be said that in all probability changes of length and intensity 
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Line4: / killed Cock Robin. 
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Intensity (maxi 
>| mum ampli- 
Syllable effect 


Full analysis on p. 22; strong by length, pitch 
of ¢ and amplitude. 

Straight line in the record. 

It is impossible to assign any definite point as 
weak the limit between these two sounds; weak, low 7 
‘in contrast to the / in the first line above. 

This @ is distinctly heard; compare @ in first 
line above, 

Additional vowel due to the extra distinctness 
in speaking the &/; it arises from the explosive 
opening of the mouth; the pronunciation of the 
word 4///ed is different from that in the first line 
chiefly in the great difference in pitch and in the 
greater distinctness of the а. 

Straight line in the record 























MS phe 





| 147 7 9-5.3 0.3 | weak Pitch rises from beginning to end. 
| 76 See the same word in the first line above, 
# | 4 | | Straight line in the record. 
N | бо | 39 | 06 The r is more vowel-like than the correspond- 
I | » Uh ing r in the first line; the strong roll is not heard; 
| | | the curve of re very much resembles in period and 
| Я, amplitude the curve of an af in thy (Fig. 61) 








| | pate: turned backward; the period of the cord tone is 
Г | . practically constant; the resonance tone of the 
2 | mouth undergoes a continuous change; any as- 
| | signment of a limit between the two sounds must 
| | be somewhat arbitrary; the sound хо is strong by 
é | ie: 103 | 39 | 0: length, pitch and amplitude, 
в | ts | 42 | 0. ‘The $ cuts off suddenly the sound of с. 
к! 82 56 | 0.4" The i is heard, but not so distinctly as in the 
| | weak | first line above. 
74 8. | Weak, low, diminuendo. 
& 5 € 955 | 


—— 











went along with the changes of pitch i in Greek verse but that they were 
| of minor importance. Perhaps, also, changes of pitch and intensity 
likewise accompanied the long and short syllables in Latin verse. But I 
do not think that for English verse we can fully accept the analogous 
statement that, although the changes in pitch and length may be present, 
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they are quite subordinate to the changes in intensity. It would, I be- 
lieve, be more nearly correct to say that English verse is composed of 
strong and weak, or emphatic and unemphatic syllables and that strength 
can be produced by length, pitch or intensity. 

The usual scansion of this stanza in strong and weak syllables would 
give 


— — Na — U: 
— I — 
en ee — — 
— N Nu WY 


The three elements: length, pitch and intensity, are all used to pro- 
duce strength. Thus the forcible vowel 2 in Line т is long and moder- 
ately high and loud. 

The strength of a syllable may be kept the same by increasing one of 
the factors as another one decreases. ‘The vowel о of Rods in Line ı 
is strong on account of its length and intensity, although its pitch is low. 
A syllable necessarily short may be made as strong as a longer one by 
making it louder or higher; or a syllable necessarily of small intensity 
may be strengthened by lengthening it or raising its pitch. Thus, the 
short ¢ of With in Line 3 is strong on account of its high pitch and large 
amplitude ; and the weak z of arrow in Line 3 is strong on account of 
its high pitch and its length. This might be called the principle of sub- 
stitution. 

An increase in the loudness, length or pitch of a syllable renders it 
stronger—other things being equal. Using the symbol / to indicate 
dependence we may put м = (х, у, 5), where m is the measure of 
strength and x, у and z are the measures of intensity, length and pitch re- 
spectively. This might be called the fundamental principle of strength. 

The study of this and other specimens of verse has made it quite clear 
that the usual concept of the nature of a poetical foot is erroneous in at 
least one respect. Zines in verse are yenerally distinct units, separated 
by pauses and having definite limits. А single line, however, is not 
made up of smaller units that can be marked off from each other. It 
would be quite erroneous to divide the first stanza of Cock Robin into 


feet as follow. 
Who killed{Cock Robjin ? 
I, said the|sparrow. 
With my bowland ar|row 
I killed|Cock Roblin. 


No such divisions occur in the actually spoken sounds and no dividing 
points can be assigned in the tracing. 
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The correct concept of the English poetical line seems to be that of a 
certain quantity of speech-sound distributed so as to produce an effect 
equivalent to that of a certain number of points of emphasis at definite 
intervals. The proper scansion of the above stanza would be: 


Who killed Cock Robin ? 


I, said the sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow 
I killed Cock Robin. - 


The location of a point of emphasis is determined by the strength of 
the neighboring sounds. It is like the centroid of a system of forces or 
the center of gravity of a body in being the point at which we can con- 
sider all the forces to be concentrated and yet have the same effect. The 
point of emphasis may lie even in some weak sound or in a mute con- 
sonant if the distribution of the neighboring sounds produces an effect 
equivalent to a strong sound occurring at that point. Thus the first 
point of emphasis in the third line lies somewhere in the group of sounds 
mybow, probably between у and о. 

With this view of the nature of English verse all the stanzas of Cock 
Robin can be readily and naturally scanned as composed of two-beat or 
_ two-point lines. 

It is not denied that much English verse shows the influence of quanti- 
tative. classical models, but such an influence is evidently not present in 
Cock Robin. 


Thanks are due to Prof. Hanns OERTEL who has very kindly read most 
of the. proof of this article; he has enriched it by various suggestions 
particularly in regard to the h discussed оп р. бо. 








OBSERVATIONS ON RHYTHMIC ACTION! 
BY 
E. W. SCRIPTURE. 


Two entirely different forms of regularly repeated action are to be 
distinguished. In one form the subject is left free to repeat the move- 
ment at any interval he may choose. This includes such activities as 
walking, running, rowing, beating time, and so on. A typical exper- 
iment is performed by taking the lever of a MAREY tambour between 
thumb and index finger and moving the arm repeatedly up and down; 
the recording tambour writes on the drum the curve of movement. An- 
other experiment consists in having the subject tap on a telegraph key 
ог on a noiseless key and recording the time on the drum by sparks or 
markers. Other experiments may be made with an orchestra leader's 
baton having a contact at the extreme end, with a heel contact on ashoe, 
with dumb-bells in an electric circuit, and soon. For this form of ac- 
tion I have been able to devise no better name than “‘ free rhythmic 
action.’’ 

In contrast with this there is what may be called ‘‘ regulated rhythmic 
action.’’ This is found in such activities as marching in time to drum- 
beats, dancing to music, playing in time to a metronome, and soon. А 
typical experiment is that of tapping on a key in time to а sounder- 
click, the movement of the finger being registered on a drum. 

Regulated rhythmic action differs from free rhythmic action mainly in 
a judgment on the part of the subject concerning the coincidence of his 
movements with the sound heard (or light seen, etc.). This statement, 
if true, at once brushes aside all physiological theories of regulated rhyth- 
mic action. Опе of these theories is based on the assumption (Ewa.p) 
that the labyrinth of the ear contains the tonus-organ for the muscles of 
the body. It asserts that vibrations arriving in the internal ear affect the 
whole contents, including the organ for the perception of sound and the 
tonus-organ. Thus, sudden sounds like drum-beats or emphasized notes 
would stimulate the tonus-organ in unison, whereby corresponding im- 
pulses would be sent to the muscles. This theory has very much in its 
favor. It is undoubtedly true that such impulses are sent tothe muscles. 
Thus at every loud stroke of a pencil on the desk I can feel a resulting 


1 Reprinted from Science, 1899 X 807. 


or 
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contraction in the ear which I am inclined to attribute to the AZ. tensor 
tympant. Likewise a series of drum-beats or the emphasized tones in 
martial or dance music seem to produce twitching in the legs. РЕБЕ has 
observed that, in the case of a hysterical person exerting the maximum 
pressure on a dynamometer, the strokes of a gong are regularly followed 
by suddenly increased exertions. Nevertheless, these twitchings are not 
the origin of the movements in regulated rhythmic action, For many 
years I have observed that most persons regularly beat time just ‘before 
the signal occurs; that is, the act is executed before the sound is pro- 
duced. Records of such persons have been published,' but their appli- 
cation to the invalidation of the tonus-theory was first suggested by Mr. 
Ishiro Miyake, This does not exclude the use of muscle sensations, de- 
rived from tonus-twitches, in correcting movements in regulated rhyth- 
пис action, although they presumably play a small or negligible part as 
compared with sounds. 

Another argument in favor of the subjective nature of regulated rhyth- 
mic action is found in the beginning of each experiment on a rhythm of 
of a new period ; the subject is quite at loss for a few beats and can tap 
only spasmodically until he obtains a subjective judgment of the period. 
If the tonus-theory were correct, he should tap just as regularly at the 
start as afterward. 

The conclusion seems justified that regulated rhythmic action is а 
modified free rhythmic action, whereby the subject repeats an act at what 
he considers regular intervals, and constantly changes these intervals to 
coincide with objective sounds which he accepts as objectively regular. 

In free rhythmic action there is one interval which on a given oc- 
casion is easiest of execution by the subject. This interval is continu- 
ally changing with practice, fatigue, time of day, general health, exter- 
nal conditions of resistance, and so оп. | 

“It has long been known that in such rhythmic movements as walk- 
ing, running etc., a certain frequency in the repetition of the movement 
is most favorable to the accomplishment of the most work. ‘Thus, to go 
the greatest distance in steady traveling day by day the horse or the 
bicyclist must move his limbs with a certain frequency; not too fast, 
otherwise fatigue cuts short the journey, and not too slow, otherwise the 
journey is made unnecessarily short. This frequency is a particular one 
for each individual and for each condition in which he is found. Any 
deviation from this particular frequency diminishes the final result.’’ 

It is also a well-known fact that one rate of work in nearly every line 
is peculiar to each person for each occasion, and that each person has 


a SCRIPTURE, New Psychology, 182, London 1897. 
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his peculiar range within which he varies. Too short ог too long a 
period between movements is more tiring than the natural one in walk- 
ing, running, rowing, bicycling, and so on. 

It is highly desirable to get some definite measurement of the difficulty 
of a free rhythmical action. This cannot well be done by any of the 
methods applicable to the force or quickness of the act, but it may be 
accomplished in the following manner. | 

As a measure of the irregularity in a voluntary act we may use the 
probable error. When a series of measurable acts are performed they 
will differ from one another, if the unit of measurement is fine enough. 
Thus, let x, x,, --:, x, be successive intervals of time marked off by a 
subject beating time, or walking, or running, at the rate he instinctively 
takes. The average of the measurements, 


ай, 


я > 


can be considered to give the period of natural rhythm under the cir- 
cumstances. The amount of irregularity in the measurements is to be 
computed according to the well-known formula: 


p= fe ta ++? 
N п —1 
where 7, = 4,—4, г,=х,— а, -", гГ.=х,— а. The quantity р is 


known as the ‘‘ probable error,’’ or the ‘‘ probable deviation.’’ The 
quantity 


’ 


the ‘‘ relative probable error,’’ expresses the probable error as a fraction 
of the average. 

If all errors in the apparatus and the external surroundings have been 
made negligible, this ‘‘ probable error’’ is a personal quantity, а char- 
acteristic of the irregularity of the subject in action. If, as may be 
readily done, the fluctuations in the action of the limbs of the subject 
be reduced to a negligible amount, this probable error becomes a central, 
or subjective, or psychological, quantity. Strange as it may appear, 
psychologists have never understood the nature and the possibilities of 
the probable error (or of the related quantities ‘‘ average deviation,’’ 
‘‘mean error,’’ etc.). In psychological measurements it is—when ex- 
ternal sources of fluctuation are rendered negligible—an expression for 
the irregularity of the subject’s mental processes. Nervous or excitable 
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people invariably have large relative probable errors ; phlegmatic people 
have small ones. 

Thus a person with a probable error of 25% in simple reaction time 
will invariably have a large error in tapping on a telegraph key, in squeez- 
ing a dynamometer, and so on. I have repeatedly verified this in groups 
of students passing through a series of exercises in psychological measure- 
ments. I do not believe it going too far to use the probable error as a 
measure of a person’s irregularity. This is equivalent to asserting that a 
person with a probable error twice as large as another’s is twice as irreg- 
ular, or that if a person's probable error in beating time at one interval 
is и, and at another interval 7,, his irregularity is 7, times as great in the 
second case as in the first. This concept is analogous to that of preci- 
sion in measurements. We might use the reciprocal of the probable error 
as a measure of regularity. The positive concept, however, is in most 
minds the deviation, variation or irregularity, and not the lack of devia- 
tion, the non-variability, or the regularity. In the case of the word ‘‘ ir- 
regularity ’' the negative word is applied to a concept that is naturally 
positive in the average mind. 

The irregularity in an act is a good expression of its difficulty. Thus, 
if a person beating time at the interval 7 has an irregularity measured by 
the probable error / and at the interval # а probable error д it seems jus- 
tifiable to say that the interval / ist times as difficult as 7. If Тв the 
natural interval selected by the subject, then the artificial interval ¢ would 
be more difficult than 7, and we should measure the difficulty by com- 
paring probable errors. 

It is now possible to state with some definiteness the law of difficulty 
for free rhythmic action. Let 7 be the natural period and let its prob- 
able error—that is, Из dificulty—be 2. It has already been observed 
(Science, 1896, N. $. IV 535), that any other larger or smaller period 
(slower or faster beating) will be more difficult than the natural one and 
will have a larger probable error. Thus any interval 7 will have а prob- 
able error д which is greater than /, regardless of whether ¢ is larger ог 
smaller than 7. 

Three years ago (Science, as above) I promised a complete expression 
for this law. Continued observations during this time enable me to give 
an idea of its general form. The results observed can be fairly well ex- 
pressed by the law 


(ее A) 
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in which 71$ the natural period, P the probable error for 7, # any arb 
trary period, р the probable error for ¢ and с a personal constant. 

This may be called the law of difficulty in free rhythmic action. 
curve expressing the equation for 7’= т.о’, Р == 0.02" and с = т is give 
in the figure. 


08 


02 


SF 10 LS . 20 
Fic. 75. 


It will be noticed that periods differing but little from the natural ont 
are not much more difficult and that the difficulty increases more rapidly 
for smaller than for larger periods. 

In plotting this curve I have assumed unity as the value for all personal 
constants. The personal constants will undoubtedly vary for different 
persons, for different occasions and for different forms of action ; an inves- 
tigation is now in progress with the object of determining some of them. 

In case it is desired to know what periods are of a difficulty 2, 3, --, 
п times that of 7, a table of values for # may be drawn up in the usual 
way and that value for ¢ sought (with interpolation) which gives for 
ра value 2, 3, ---, и times as great. Thus, in a table for the above &- 
ample it is found that the periods o. 38° and 2.6’ are twice as difficult. 

This law can be stated in another form which is of special interest to 
the psychologist. ‘To the person beating-time a period of о is just as far 
removed from his natural period as one of © ; both are infinitely impos- 
sible. The objective scale does not express this fact ; objectively a period 
of o is as different from a period of 1* as a period of 2° would be. Simi- 
lar considerations hold good for the lesser periods; the scale by which 
the mind estimates periods is different from their objective scale. This 
difference may be expressed by asserting that the following relations exist 


between the two. 
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where x is the measure on the mental scale, 7’ the natural period, / any 
other period, and ¢ a personal constant. By this formula the various 
periods may be laid off according to their mental differences from the 
natural period. Every difference from the natural period is mentally a 
positive matter. With the mental scale the law of difficulty becomes 


p=P(1+ ах) 


where р and / are the probable errors for ¢ and 7 respectively, x is the 
measure on the mental scale and ¢ is a personal constant. This is the 
equation of a straight line. ‘The law states that the difficulty of any ar- 
bitrary period is directly proportional to its mental difference from the 
natural period. This is the statement which I tried to make in the note 
published in Science, 1896, N. S. IV 535. 

This law of difficulty as depending on the period is, of course, only one 
of the laws of free rhythmic action. И is quite desirable that other laws 
of difficulty and of frequency should be determined. For example, ob- 
servations on ergograph experiments tend to show that the irregularity 
and the natural period both change with the weight moved; they also 
change with the extent of the movement. 

Such a series of well established laws might be useful in regulating 
various activities to the best advantage. It is already recognized that it 
is most profitable to allow soldiers on the march to step in their natural 
periods ; it is also known that on the contrary sudden and tense exertion 
is favored by changing the free rhythmic action into regulated action by 
marching in step and to music. More definite knowledge might per- 
haps be gained concerning the most profitable adjustments of the rhythm 
and extent of movement in bicycle-riding to the person’s natural period ; 
at present only average relations are followed in the adjustment of crank- 
length, gear and weight to bicycle-riders, individual and sex differences 
not being fully compensated. Other examples will suggest themselves. 

Not only does every simple activity have its own natural rhythms; 
combinations of activities have rhythms that are derived from the simpler 
ones. In fact, it may be said that the individual, as a totality, is sub- 
jected to a series of large rhythms for his general activity (e. g., yearly, 
monthly, weekly, daily, and so on), and also to a series of smaller 
rhythms for his special activities. The natural periods do not always 
correspond with the enforced periods. The daily rhythm is unquestion- 
ably too slow for some persons and too rapid for others, The wnasod- 
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able enforcement of the 24-hour period works a loss to all who woul 
naturally vary from it, and diminishes the total amount of work tha 
could be produced by them. For large numbers of brain-workers th 
24-hour period is too long ; for many of them the natural period is prob 
ably about 18 hours. Although about one-quarter of the day is no 
efficiently used, there is little relief in splitting up the day into parts, be 
cause (1) the 12-hour period would be naturally even less advantageou 
than the 24-hour one, and (2) the new rhythm cannot be made to fit the 
environment. 

The progress of civilization and the changes in life are undoubtedls 
tending to shorten the natural period from 24 hours by encouraging 4 
greater discharge of energy at shorter intervals. Since the 24-hour 
rhythm isa fixed one, there must be a constant effort at adjustment in this 
respect by those individuals most susceptible to the new influences. 
the survival of the fittest will, of course, tend to keep the natural rhythm 
not far from the 24-hour period. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
Ps THE UNITED STATES 


"SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 


IN ‚PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE ON 
A UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF KEY 
NOTATION 


At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors, July 7, 1910, Director A. R. Taylor 
sub mitted the he fo ollowing: 

The Committee on a Universal System of Key Notation for indicating pronuncia- 
tion, appointed by the Department of Superintendence seven years ago, and which has 
kept at its problem persistently, has now reached what it hopes ых an a 
solution, and | it desires for ‘special reasons to file eed, with a 
co taining the key alphabet | upon which it has ‚with the President of the Deets 
ment of ‚Superin perintendence and with the General Secretary of the Association. 

Zum To facilitate the proper ‘consideration of thier report at par the next mee f Superin ting of the . 

ent of Super: Neem President Davidson of the adie’ of 
joir vith t he committee in requesting that leave be thus to place its ı its report on 
fle and to › have it printed and sent to the active mem per Association at an early 
$ to give them a an opportunity to study it and be able to discuss it effectively 
wh en tl his important 1 matter comes up for consideration in regular order. 

Therefore, I move that | leave be granted to the committee to file its report as desired 

and that и. be instructed to print it and send it out as soon as convenient. 


he € ture + tricked fe onal oy the Committee on Investigations and 
Appropri ыы National Council. 
Th is expenditure having been approved by said committee, the report has been 
printed and is. ‘now distributed to active members of the Association, as ordered. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Secrelary 








The experts agree that the discrimination of sounds in this alphabet is sufficiently 
delicate and precise for all practical purposes. It should be noted that the last three 
letters are required only, and will be used only, by the lexicographers in order that they 
may carry out their too realistic theory that it is the dictionary’s function to record the 
facts not merely of our precise, formal, more or less ideal speech, as approved by edu- 
cated and cultured people regardless of their speech habits, but the literal facts of our 
ordinary rapid, or careless, or incidental colloquial utterance in which precision and 
distinctness are not thought of. It is important for the practical educator to realize 
that the sounds which these three last letters are intended to stand for are so confessedly 
lacking in distinctive character and quality that they cannot be clearly identified or be 
named. No experts attempt it. They merely describe these sounds as “ ” or 
“weak,” or “neutral,” “tending toward i in pin” or “toward e in set,” “intermediate 
between a in art and a in am,” etc. Of course, such indefinite, indeterminate sounds, 
no matter how often they occur in our colloquial and hasty speech, cannot be taught 
to beginners in reading or be used in oral or syllabic spelling; nor is it necessary, and 
certainly it is not desirable, that they should be, even if it were possible. This alphabet 
without these last three letters is complete and fully adequate for common: everyday 
use and for the ordinary needs of the learner and the teacher. In such use these three 
letters are needless and should be wholly ignored. | 

This key discards all diacritic marks but one, the macron, which has one invariable 
use, viz.: to indicate the long sound of whatever letter it is used with. 

In the main this key alphabet conforms to international usage. For the pupil who 
should become accustomed to it the task of learning to pronounce Latin and German 
and most other European languages would be a comparatively small matter. The for- 
eigner among us would find great help in a re-spelling of our words in this alphabet. It 
would furnish the primary teacher who wishes to use the phonetic method in teaching 
beginners to read, an authorized and complete alphabet, simple and easy for the children 
to learn to use, a tool never furnished to her before. 

In order to have this key find its way into general use, there must, of course, be a 
call for it. Publishers must discover that the teachers of the country, those who come 
most directly in contact with the children, and who realize most fully the embarrassments 
and difficulties attending the use of the present diverse and complicated systems of key 
notation, desire and would appreciate the adoption of a simple uniform key system in 
all our books, and especially in our schoolbooks. Publishers cannot be expected to 
introduce such an improvement without feeling sure that there is a demand for it sufficient 
to justify the expense and risk involved in adopting it. It is for the teachers of the country 
to say whether such a call for a uniform key alphabet shall be clearly heard, and whether 
the royal seal of the National Education Association shall be placed upon the alphabet 
here recommended so that it shall always remain common property, perfectly open and 
free for use by all who will, and leaving no ground for business jealousy to make changes 
in it or refuse to adopt it on the claim that some rival publisher by earlier use has pre- 
empted it and thus put his private stamp upon it. 

Any request for information in regard to this alphabet or its use, and any suggestion 
that may add to the value and helpfulness of our forthcoming final report will be wel- 
comed and carefully considered. The capitals and script forms will appear in that report, 

It is understood, of course, that the name of a vowel is its sound uttered distinctly. 
The systematic name of an explosive consonant and of 4, у, and w is its sound followed 
by i; of any other consonants, its sound preceded by г. In the case of five consonants, 
however, the common names are submitted as optional because of the present advan- 
tage they may be in teaching beginners, particularly adults, to read by the phonetic 
method (in phonetic print) when they come to make the transition to common print. 





RECOMMENDED KEY ALPHABET 





Letter Name Key-word Letter *Name Key-word 

a art 6 nor 

a artistic (1 not 

ai aisle, find ei oil 

au out, thou p pi pit 

ä air r er (or ar) rat 

a at 8 es set 

b bi be ah esh ship 

ch chi chew t ti ten 

d di day th eth thin 

é prey th eth that 

e men u mood 

f ef fee u push 

g gi go U urge 

h hi he U hut 

i marine У ev (ог vi) vat 

j tin w wi win 

iu mute y yi yes 

j ji(or jé) jaw 2 ez (ог Zi) zest 

k К! (ог Кё) kin 5 eZ azure 

] el let 

m em met a for a in ask 

n en net 8 „a, about 

n en sing u e oe over 

ö note I вс e вс candid 
. added 

о роейс 


Respectfully submitted, 
Е. О. VaıLE, Chairman, Oak Park, IIl. 
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Н. H. SEERLEY, President State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Та. 
MELVIL DEweEy, Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 

' Wa. H. Maxwe tt, Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A PROTOZOAN. 


By H. $. JENNINGS. 


The nature of the psychic activities of unicellular organisms 
has of late become the object of considerable interest, though 
little work dealing with the problems in a fundamental way has 
been published since the researches of Verworn. The writer 
has recently made a perhaps more thorough study of the life 
activities of a typical infusorian, Paramecium, than has ever 
been made heretofore of any unicellular organism; the results 
of this study have been published in a number of papers in physio- 
logical journals.’ ‘This work was not done primarily from the psy- 
chological standpoint, and the papers referred to give nowhere a 
full and connected account of the bearings of these studies upon 
the psychological problems presented by the behaviour of the 
Paramecia. Yet taken together they enable an almost com- 
plete presentation to be given of the psychology of this animal; 
while there is reason to believe that Paramecium is in this 
matter typical of nearly or quite the whole class to which it 
belongs. In the present paper an attempt is made to bring to- 
gether succinctly the observations which bear upon the psychic 
powers of this organism, in such a way as to present a complete 
outline of its psychology. 

Paramecium is well known in every biological laboratory, 
living by thousands in pond water containing decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. It is a somewhat cigar-shaped creature, about 
one-fifth of a millimeter in length, plainly visible to the naked 
eye as an elongated whitish speck. The entire surface of the 
animal is covered with cilia, by means of which it is in almost 
constant motion. 

Now what are the phenomena in the life of Paramecium 
which require explanation from a psychological standpoint? 

Examination shows that under normal conditions Paramecia 


1 Studies on Reactions to Stimuli in Unicellular Organisms. 1. 
Reactions to Chemical, Osmotic, and Mechanical Stimuli in the Ciliate 
Infusoria, Journal of Physiology, Мау, 1897, Vol. XXI, pp. 258-322. 
п. Tr ee Ph of и a: aor wer 2: ен ее aaa. 
ican Journal о stology, Мау, 1899, Vol. II, pp. 311-341. ITI. 
Reactions to Localized Stimuli in 5 irostomum sud За: Amer- 
ican Naturalist, Мау, 1899, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 373-389. IV. Laws of 
Chemotaxis in Paramecium. American Journal о ystolagy, Mery , 
1899, Vol. II, pp. 355-379. 
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are usually engaged in feeding upon the masses of Bacteria 
which form a thick zoogloea on the surface of the water in 
which they are found. These Bacteria form almost or quite 
their entire food. A first question then might be: How do they 
choose their food, selecting Bacteria in preference to something 
else ? 

If Paramecia are placed on an ordinary slide such as is used 
for examining objects with the microscope, together with a small 
bit of bacterial zoogloea, and the whole covered with a cover- 
glass, it will soon be found that almost all the Paramecia, which 
were at first scattered throughout the preparation, have gathered 
closely about the mass of zoogloea and are feeding upon it. It 
will be seen even, that many Paramecia which cannot on account 
of the crowd get near enough to the mass to touch it are push- 
ing close and shoving their more fortunate brethren, all appar- 
ently trying to get as near to the delicacy as possible. Some 
may be ten times their own length from the mass, but never- 
theless crowd in from behind, apparently with the greatest 
eagerness. Here we have a related problem. How do the 
Paramecia collect thus from a distance about the mass? And 
what is the psychology of their crowding together thus, like a 
human crowd about a circus door? In the human crowd 
somewhat complex psychological qualities are involved; must 
we say the same for the Paramecia ? 

If we mount the Paramecia in the manner above described, 
but without the mass of bacterial zoogloea, we shall soon notice 
another phenomenon reminding us of human beings under like 
conditions. The Paramecia do not remain scattered as at first, 
but soon begin to collect into assemblages in one or more re- 
gions. It appears as if they did not enjoy being alone and had 
passed the word along to gather and hold a mass meeting in 
some part of the preparation; at least we soon find them nearly 
all in a little area near one end of the slide, with perhaps another 
smaller crowd off near the other end, while all the rest of the 
space is empty. Sometimes such a crowd becomes very dense; 
the Paramecia jam each other after the most approved human 
fashion, crowding as if all were trying to get near some popu- 
lar orator in the center. If we watch such an assembly for 
some time, we find that the interest is apparently gradually lost; 
the Paramecia begin to separate a little. —not leaving the crowd 
entirely, but extending the area and wandering about its edges. 
The assembly thus becomes more and more scattered, the area 
in which the Paramecia swim back and forth being continually 
enlarged; but a rather sharp boundary is nevertheless main- 
tained on all sides, as if by common consent no Paramecium 
was to pass farther out than all the rest. 

Here we have what seems a decidedly complex psychological 
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problem,—the beginning, or perhaps even a high development, 
of social conditions. In the culture jars, also, we find the Para- 
mecia gathered into swarms, and any proposed psychology of 
the Protozoa must account for these social phenomena. 

Further, we find that Paramecia seem to have decided pref- 
erences in taste. They have a special predilection for sour, 
gathering with apparent eagerness into a drop of any solution 
having a weakly acid reaction, while their pet antipathy is 
toward anything alkaline in character. A drop of fluid having 
an alkaline reaction is therefore left severely alone and remains 
entirely empty when introduced into a slide of Paramecia. They 
also seem to show decided preferences as to heat and cold; they 
collect in regions having a certain temperature, leaving a colder 
or warmer area to gather in such an optimum region, just as 
human beings do. The whole question of how animals are 
attracted by certain influences and repelled by others is one of 
the most fundamental problems to be solved. 

Thus the ordinary daily life of a Paramecium seems, on the 
face of it, to present many complex psychological problems. 
Apparently they feel heat and cold and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly, have decided preferences as to the nature of the sub- 
stances dissolved in the water, seeking some, fleeing from others; 
they live upon one definite sort of food and find ways of dis- 
covering a mass of such food even when scattered at a distance 
from it, and finally, they are social, being commonly found in 
swarms together and finding means of getting together even 
when scattered over a wide area. 

From observations of this sort, some authors have concluded 
that such animals have a complex psychology, lacking few of 
the factors to be distinguished in the psychology of the higher 
animals. ‘Thus, Binet says, in the preface to his book on 7he 
Psychic Life of Micro-organisms ‘‘ We could if necessary, take 
every single one of the psychical faculties which M. Romanes 
reserves for animals more or less advanced in the zoological 
scale, and show that the greafer part of these faculties belong 
equally to micro-organisms.’’ ‘Thus, it could be maintain 
from the brief summary I have given of the activities of Para- 
mecitim that these animals have sensations of various sorts, 
since they distinguish heat and cold, acids and alkalies; that 
they exercise choice in that they gather in the regions of certain 
agents, while they turn away from others; that such choice in itself 
implies intelligence; that thechoosing and gathering about masses 
of food implies a memory of the qualities of this substance as 
compared with others; that they show such emoffons as fear by 
fleeing from injurious substances (Binet expressly states this); 
that finally, acute senses, memory, choice, social instinct, in- 
telligence, and a whole host of higher mental atkrinates, are 
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necessarily implied in the phenomenon of their seeking each 
other’s society and gathering together even from a considerable 
distance into crowds. 

Is it possible by a closer analysis of the phenomena to sim- 
plify this complex psychology which seems forced upon us by 
the observed facts? 

First, we should examine a little more closely the structure 
of the animal to see what is here available for the production 
of these results. Often function depends upon structure to such 
an extent that what appears to be a complex activity is found 
to be only the automatic result of the simplest movements of a 
peculiarly constructed organ or set of organs. 

Paramecium is an elongated animal, with one end (the an- 
terior) narrower and blunter, while the other (the posterior) is 
broader and pointed. On one side of the animal (the oral side) a 
broad oblique depression, called the oral groove, runs from the 
anterior end to the mouth, in the middle of the body. Near 
the opposite side (the aboral side) are two contractile vacuoles 
imbedded in the protoplasm. The mouth is a small opening 
at the end of the oral groove in the middle of the body; from 
it a narrow ciliated tube, the gullet, passes into the internal 
protoplasm. In the center of the animal are imbedded the single 
large macro-nucleus and the single small micro-nucleus. The 
entire body is thus a single cell. Under ordinary conditions all 
the cilia of the body strike backward, which of course drives 
the animal forward. The stroke of the cilia is apparently 
somewhat oblique, for as the animal moves forward, it at the 
same time continually revolves on its long axis: in this way 
the oral and aboral sides continually interchange positions. 

- Now the structure and ordinary movements of the animal 
explain a certain activity which in higher forms may be asso- 
ciated with some degree of psychological complication, namely, 
the taking of food. Since the oral groove is ciliated like the 
rest of the body. when the cilia strike backward in the ordi- 
nary forward motion a current of water is produced running in 
the oral groove backward to the mouth. Small particles such 
as Bacteria, are thus carried automatically to the mouth. The 
mouth and gullet are ciliated and the cilia strike toward the 
interior of the animal, hence the particles arriving at the mouth 
are carried by the cilia into the interior, where they undergo 
digestion. The taking of food is thus purely automatic. 

Moreover, as has long been known, Paramecia and similar 
animals seem not to exercise a choice as to the nature of the 
food which they take. Any small particles such as will pass 
readily down the-gullet are swallowed with the same avidity as 
the Bacteria, it matters not how indigestible they may be. 

But, as we have seen above, if a small piece of bacterial 
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zoogloea on which the animals feed is introduced into a prepa- 
ration of Paramecia, the latter soon find it and crowd around 
it. It seems possible, therefore, that the choice of food takes 
place merely a step sooner than with higher animals, the Para- 
mecia choosing the food by gathering around it,—then taking 
whatever comes. To test this we introduce a bit of filter paper 
into the preparation in place of the bacterial mass. The Para- 
mecia collect about it exactly as about the zoogloea, They 
gather from all parts of the preparation and crowd upon it with 
the same apparent eagerness as previously upon the food mass. 
The same results are gained with bits of cloth, cotton, sponge, 
or any other loose or fibrous bodies. ‘The Paramecia remain 
assembled about such bodies indefinitely, the oral cilia working 
away at bringing a current to the mouth, which current carries 
no food particles whatever. 

Thus it appears that Paramecia exercise no choice as to the 
nature of the substances which they use for food, gathering in- 
differently about loose fibrous bodies of any sort, and swallow- 
ing particles of any kind or none at all, as chance may direct. 
We may cut out, therefore, any psychological qualities deduced 
alone from the supposed choice of food, putting in their place 
merely the fact that Paramecia react in a peculiar way when 
they come in contact with bodies of a certain physical texture. 
The reaction consists essentially of a quieting of i 
the greater part of the body, while t 
continue to strike backward, causing a cw 
mouth,—the body of the animal remaining nearly or quite at 
rest. It is important to recognize, in calling this a reaction, 
that it is not shown by a movement, but by a cessation of part 
of the usual motion. 

Having been so successful in reducing the matter of feeding 
to simple factors, we may attack at once the most complex 
problem of all—the social phenomena shown in the gathering 
together of the scattered animals into a close group, as already 
described. Is there any way of dispensing with the sharpened 
senses, memory, social instinct, intelligence, and the like, which 
seem to be involved in these phenomena ? ? 

The possibility suggested itself that these collections might 
be due to the presence of some substance which was attractive 

to the Paramecia, and into which all would gather with one 
we that the fact that they approached each other 
would be a secondary result. This led to an extended study 
of the chemotaxis of Paramecia, the results of which are de- 
tailed in the first of the papers above referred to. It was found 
that Paramecia are attracted by all acids, and that in the case 
of any unknown substance having marked attractive properties, 
it can be predicted with a high degree of certainty That (us 
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substance will be found to have an acid reaction. Carbonic 
acid (CO,) especially was found to exercise a strong attraction 
on the infusoria. 

Now these animals, like all others, of course excrete carbon 
dioxide, which must therefore find its way into the water. The 
quantity of CO, thus produced by one of the dense assembla- 
ges of Paramecia was shown to be distinctly appreciable by 
chemical reagents, by means of the following experiment: 
Paramecia were mounted in water to which a distinctly reddish 
color was given by mixing with it a small quantity of rosol. 
This substance has the property of being decolorized by carbon 
dioxide. The rosol does not injure the Paramecia, and they 
soon gather together in a dense collection, asin ordinary water. 
By observing the slide against a white background it is soon 
noticed that the solution is losing its color about the group of 
Paramecia. The colorless area after a time spreads, and at the 
same time the group of Paramecia begins to break up, as pre- 
viously described. The Paramecia swim back and forth in the 
colorless area (that is, the area containing (CO,), from one 
side to the other, but without passing its boundaries. The 
colorless area increases in size, and the area in which the Para- 
mecia swim back and forth keeps exact pace with it; the two 
coincide throughout. 

The same phenomena may be produced by introducing a 
small bubble of CO, into the slide. The Paramecia collect 
closely about the CO,, pressing against the bubble. In this 
way a dense mass is soon formed. After a time, as the CO, 
diffuses, the mass loosens; the Paramecia swim back and forth in 
the area of diffusing CO,, not overpassing its boundaries. The 
phenomena caused by the presence of a bubble of CO, are 
identical in every respect with those which are apparently 
spontaneous. There is no question but that the assembling of 
the Paramecia into crowds is due to the presence in these 
crowds of CO, excreted by the animals themselves. 

Thus it appears that our social phenomena, with all their 
implications of higher mental powers, have evaporated into a 
simple attraction toward carbon dioxide. 

But how do the animals succeed in collecting from a distance? 
At first they are distributed throughout the entire preparation; 
when we introduce the bit of bacterial zoogloea or filter paper, 
how do the Paramecia discover its presence, so as to collect 
about it? From the general wreck of higher mental qualities, 
can we not save at least the acu/e senses necessary to account for 
these phenomena? 

To determine how the Paramecia succeed in finding and col- 
lecting about a small solid placed in the middle of a large slide, 
itis necessary tostudy the ordinary method of locomotion of the 
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animals. ‘‘If a preparation of Paramecia on a slide, contain- 
ing in one spot a small bit of filter paper is closely observed, 
the Paramecia are seen at first to swim hither and thither in 
every direction, apparently without directive tendency of any 
sort. . . Soon a single individual strikes in its headlong 
course the bit of paper. It stops at once, often starts backward 
a slight distance, and whirls about on its short axis two or three 
times, then settles against the bit of paper and remains. 
Quickly another and another strike in the same way and re- 
main. Now the excretion of CO, by the animals gathered 
together begins to take effect; the region becomes a strong 
center of attraction, and in ten to fifteen minutes, and often 
less, the paper is surrounded by a dense swarm of Paramecia, 
containing a large majority of all those in the preparation.’ 
(I, p. 299.) Thus, the finding of the bit of paper is due 
simply to the roving movements of the animals. Moreover, 
for gathering in an area containing CO, or other acid alone, a 
similar dependence upon chance motions appears. There is no 
swimming in straight radial lines to the area of CO, asa center; 
the Paramecia swim at random until they come by accident into 
the region of CO,; there they remain, The precise place where 
a group of Paramecia is formed in some part of a slide into 
which nothing has been intentionally introduced that would act 
as a center of attraction is determined by chance factors. One 
or two individuals, perhaps, strike by accident a bit of solid 
matter suspended in the water, or a slight roughening of the 
cover glass; the thigmotactic reaction is set up, so that they 
stop, and as a result the region becomes a center for the pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide. The remainder of the collection is 
then due to GO,, and takes place in the mannef last described. 

We must, therefore, along with the rest, dispense with speci- 
ally acute senses. ‘The Paramecia do not react until they are in 
actual contact with the source of stimulus, and for coming in 
contact with the source they depend upon roving movements 
in all directions. | 

Thus we find that all more complex psychological powers 
deduced from the ‘‘ social phenomena,’' as well as those from 
the choice of food, must fall to the ground. For explaining all 
the phenomena with which we have thus far dealt, but three 
factors are necessary: (1) the customary movements of the 
unstimulated animal; (2) the cessation of these movements, 
except those in the oral groove and gullet, when in contact 
with solids of a certain physical character; (3) attraction 
toward CO,, 

We have still remaining to be accounted for psychologically 
the a//raction toward certain reagents and conditions, as \oward. 
CO, and toward the optimum temperature, and the repulsion > 
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ward other reagents and conditions, such as alkalies, and cold or 
great heat. This selective attraction and repulsion is a phenomenon 
of great importance, seeming in itself to imply a chotce on the 
part of the organisms. If they move toward certain sources of 
stimuli and away from others, this seems to involve a perception 
of the localization of things, and this can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as at least the beginnings of intelligence. More- 
over, from its apparent general occurrence, much theoretical 
significance has been attached to it. Now how does this attrac- 
tion and repulsion take place? Organisms usually move by 
means of certain organs of locomotion; attraction and repulsion 
cannot therefore be left as abstract ideas, but it must be shown 
how the attractive agent sets these organs in operation in such 
a manner as to bring the animal nearer; how the repellent 
agent succeeds in affecting the locomotor organs so as to carry 
the animal away. To apply this to the particular case in hand, 
when a drop of some attractive solution is introduced into a 
slide of Paramecia, how does it succeed in affecting the cilia of 
the animals in such a way that they turn toward and enter the 
drop? 

Exact observation of the method by which the Paramecia 
enter such a drop shows that this question is based on a false 
assumption. Zhe animals do not turn toward the drop. Sucha 
drop diffuses slowly, so that its margin is evident, and the 
Paramecia may be seen in their random course to almost graze 
the edge of the drop without their motion being changed in 
the slightest degree; they keep on straight past the drop and 
swim to another part of the slide. But of course some of the 
Paramecia in their random swimming come directly against the 
edge of the drop. These do not react, but keep on undisturbed 
across it. But when they come to the opposite margin, where 
they would, if unchecked, pass out again into the surrounding 
medium, they react zegatively—jerking back and turning again 
into the drop. Such an animal then swims across the drop in 
the new direction till it again comes to the margin, when it re- 
acts negatively, as before. This continues, so that the animal 
appears to be caught in the dropasinatrap. Other Paramecia 
enter the drop in the same way and are imprisoned like the 
first, so that in time the drop swarms with the animals. Аза 
result of their swift random movements when first brought upon 
the slide, almost every individual in the preparation will in a 
short time have come by chance against the edge of the drop, 
will have entered and remained, so that soon all the Paramecia 
in the preparation are in the drop. If, however, the drop is 
not introduced until the Paramecia have quieted down, it will 
be found to remain empty; this shows the essential part plaved 
by the roving movements in bringing the collection together. 
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Thus И appears that the animals are not attracted by the 
fluid in the drop; they enter it by chance, without reaction, 
then are repelled by the surrounding fluid. This is true for all 
apparently attractive reagents or conditions. Parumecia are not 
directly altracted by any substance or agency; the assembling in 
the region of certain conditions being due to the repellent power 
of the surrounding fluid, after the Paramecia have entered by 
chance the area of the conditions in question. 

There remains then as a motor reaction only the repulsion 
due to certain agents and conditions. Is this repulsion an ulti- 
mate fact in the psychology of the animal, or is it possible to 
analyze it further ? 

The first thing which a Paramecium does on coming in con- 
tact with a drop of repellent solution is to reverse all its cilia, 
so as to swim straight backward,—at the same time revolving 
on its long axis in a direction opposite to that in which it was 
previously revolving. Next it turns to one side a certain 
amount, then swims forward again, on a path which lies at an 
angle to the path in which it was first swimming. Briefly 
stated, it adopts the very rational plan of backing off, turning 
to one side, and swimming on past the obstacle. We must 
apparently concede the Paramecium at least a modicum of intel- 
ligence for the very practical way in which it meets this 
emergency. 

But suppose the animal touches the margin of the drop 
obliquely, or brushes it only on one side as it swims past it 
through the water; what course will it then take? From its 
sensible behavior under the previous conditions we shall expect 
it to sheer off, away from the drop, and keep on its way undis- 
turbed or at a slight angle to the original path. But when we 
observe such a case, we find that the Paramecium backs off, 
swimming straight backward, as before, then turns through an 
angle, then swims forward, exactly as in the previous case. 
And curiously enough, it by no means turns directly away 
from the drop, but fully as often turns toward it, so as to strike 
it squarely the next time it moves forward. If this occurs, 
the whole operation is repeated; the animal tries, as it 
were, for a new opening. Sometimes it is necessary to repeat 
the operation several times before the Paramecium succeeds 
getting away from the repellent object. 

Under these circumstances the animal evidently gives much 
less indication of intelligence, and the fact that it reacts in ex- 
actly the same way under such different conditions is especially 
fitted to shake confidence in its mental powers. Apparently 
the swimming backward has no relation to the position of the 
source of stimulus, but occurs merely as a result of the fact 
of stimulation, without reference to its localization. Whether 
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this is true as a general statement can be tested by giving the 
animal a general shock without localizing the source of stimulus 
at all. This is easily done by immersing the Paramecia directly 
into solutions of such a nature that they act as stimuli. In 
such a case the stimulus acts upon the entire surface of the 
animal at once, so that there is no obstacle to be avoided and 
no reason for swimming backward. 

Immersing Paramecia thus into solutions of different kinds, 
it is found that the first thing they do in every case is to re- 
verse the cilia and swim backward. Nor isthis all. The en- 
tire reaction is given, just as when the source of stimulus was 
at one end or one side; the animal first swims backward, then 
turns, then swims forward. This is true for all classes of 
stimuli,—chemical solutions of all sorts, water heated consider- 
ably above the optimum temperature, water at the freezing 
point, and solutions active only through their osmotic pressure. 
The duration of the different parts of the reaction varies much 
in different agents, but the essential features of the reaction are 
the same everywhere. 

It therefore appears that not only the backward swimming, 
but also the turning to one side takes place without reference 
to the localization of the stimulus,—both occurring equally 
when the stimulus is not localized at all. But what determines 
the direction in which the Paramecium turns? 

Careful observation of Paramecia under conditions which 
compel them to move slowly shows that after stimulation {Аеу 
always turn toward the aboral side,—that is, the side opposite 
the oral groove. The direction of turning is thus determined 
by the structure of the animal, and has no relation to the posi- 
tion of the source of stimulus. The mechanism of the turning 
is as follows: after the first reversal of cilia, those in the oral 
groove begin to strike backward again, tending to drive the 
animal forward, while the remainder of the cilia on the an- 
terior half of the animal s/rike transversely toward the oral side. 
This results in turning the animal toward the aboral side. 

We find, therefore, that the direction of motion throughout 
the entire reaction depends upon the structure of the animal 
and has no relation to the localization of the stimulus. The 
reaction may be expressed completely, omitting all reference 
to the position of the stimulus, as follows: after stimulation the 
animal swims with the more pointed end in front, turns toward 
the aboral side, then swims with the blunter end in front. 

It is of course a matter of chance whether this turning toward 
the aboral side carries the animal away from the source of 
stimulus or toward it. Frequently the latter is true; in this 
case the operation is repeated when the animal comes again in 
contact with the stimulating agent. As the animal revolves 
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continually on its long axis, the aboral side will probably lie in 
a new position at the next turning, so that the animal will turn 
in a new direction. If this is repeated, the chances are that 
in time the obstacle will be avoided. 

Thus, not only is it true that Paramecium is not attracted 
by any agent or condition, but also we cannot say, speaking 
strictly, that it is repelled by any agent or condition. Certain 
agents set up a reaction in the animal, the directive features of 
which depend entirely upon the structure of the organism, — 
just as certain stimuli cause an isolated muscle to react. We 
cannot say that the Paramecium is repelled by the stimulus, 
any more than we can say that the contraction of the muscle 
is due to the muscle’s being repelled by the stimulus. It is 
true that the source of stimulus is more often at the blunt or “‘ an- 
terior’’ end, in the case of Paramecium, so that swimming 
toward the sharp end does, as a matter of fact, usually result in 
taking the Paramecium away for a short distance from the 
source of stimulus. But this usual position of the source of 
stimulus is from a physiological standpoint purely accidental, 
and the reaction produced is the same whether it occupies this 
position or another. If the animal is stimulated at the posterior 
end, it swims backward, therefore toward the source of stimulus; 
in this way it may enter a destructive chemical solution and be 
immediately killed, though the same chemical acting upon the 
anterior end would of course have caused the animal to swim 
away. ‘This is seen in a particularly striking manner in the 
larger infusorian Spirostomum ambiguum, which is so large that 
it is easy to apply a stimulus to any desired part of the body. 

. It is then found that the animal reacts in exactly the same 
manner whether stimulated at the anterior end, the i 
end, or the side, the direction of motion having absolutely no 
relation to the position of the source of stimulus. The same 
is true for Paramecium, though its smaller size makes the dem- 
onstration more difficult. 

A strict parity is therefore to be observed between the reac- 
tions of Paramecium and those of an isolated frog’s muscle. 
Paramecium responds to any stimulus by a definite, well char- 
acterized reaction. ‘* The same may be said of the isolated 
muscle of a frog. The intensity of the reaction varies with the 
nature and intensity of the stimulus; this also is true for the 
muscle. Under certain influences the Paramecium remains 
quiet; likewise the muscle. The directive relations of the mo- 
tions are determined both in the Paramecium and in the muscle 
by the structure of the organism, not by the position of the 
source of stimulus, There seems, then, no necessity for assum- 
ing more in order to explain the reactions of the Paramecvam 
than to explain the reactions of the muscle. We need, \nere- 
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fore, to assume nothing more than irritability, or the power of 
responding to a stimulus by a definite movement, to explain 
the activities of Paramecium’’ (II). The long catalogue of 
psychical qualities required to account for the movements of 
Paramecium is thus reduced to simple protoplasmic irritability. 

The method by which Paramecia collect in the regions of in- 
fluences of a certain character and leave other regions empty, 
may be stated in general terms as follows: Certain stimuli cause 
in the animals random motions, in which the direction is fre- 
quently changed, especially at the moment when the stimulus 
begins to act. These random movements result, through the 
laws of chance, if continued long enough, in carrying the Para- 
mecia out of the region of influence of the agent causing the 
stimulus. Coming thus by chance into a region where such 
movements are not caused, the Paramecia remain; if this in- 
effective area is small, the Paramecia are crowded together 
within it and give the impression of being strongly attracted . 
by it. 

‘* It is evident that we have in this case as near the reaction 
postulated by Spencer and Bain for a primitive organism— 
namely, random movements in response to any stimulus—as is 
likely to be found in any organism. The motions are strictly 
random in character so far as the position of the source of 
stimulus is concerned. . . . And by the repetition of the 
reaction the direction of movement is frequently changed, — 
always without reference to the localization of the stimulus. 
It appears not to have been foreseen theoretically that such 
random movements would of themselves, if continued, carry the 
animal out of the sphere of influence of the agent causing them 
and keep it from re-entering. To accomplish this result it is 
only necessary that the direction of motion should be changed 
at the moment when the stimulus begins to act and at intervals 
so long as it continues’’ (II). 

An examination of the activities of a number of other uni- 
cellular organisms in the light of the observations above de- 
tailed shows that they react in essentially the same manner. 
For each organism a simple statement can be given for the re- 
action to any stimulus. For Spivostomum ambiguum the re- 
action is as follows: the animal contracts, swims backward, 
turns toward the aboral side, and swims forward. Stentor poly- 
morphus contracts, swims backward, turns toward the right 
side, and swims forward. A number of flagellates also have 
been found to have such a fixed method of reaction. In all 
these cases the direction of motion has no relation to the posi- 
tion of the source of stimulus, and the conclusions to be drawn 
for Paramecium apply equally to these organisms. 

In regard to the position in the psychological scale to be as- 
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signed to Paramecium the following may be said: The reac- 
tions of Paramecium are, as we have seen, comparable in all 
essentials to those of an isolated muscle. In neither case has 
the direction of motion any relation to the position of the source 
of stimulus. Reaction in such a manner as to show a relation 
to the position of the stimulating agent has rightly been re- 
garded as a first and lowest step in perception; this lowest step 
is quite lacking in Paramecium. Moreover, Paramecium has 
no ‘‘life history’’ in the sense of a change in its reactions 
such as between the reactions of a young and an adult higher 
animal. An individual undergoing division reacts exactly 
like the ordinary Paramecium, as do likewise the halves 
immediately after division. In the words of Professor Bald- 
win, ‘‘the fact of life history is just what distinguishes 
an organism from what is a ‘mechanical arrangement.’ ’’ 
While we cannot deny that Paramecium is an organism, 
this fact shows the machine-like nature of its activities, 
An animal that learns nothing, that exercises no choice in any 
respect, that is attracted by nothing and repelled by nothing, 
that reacts entirely without reference to the position of external 
objects, that has but one reaction for the most varied stimuli, 


can hardly be said to have made the first step in the evolution 
of mind, and we are not compelled to assume consciousness or 
intelligence in any form to explain its activities. 
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A STUDY ОЕ ANGER. 
By G. STANLEY HALL. 


Psychological literature contains no comprehensive memoir 
on this very important and interesting subject. Most text-books 
treat it either very briefly or not at all, or enumerate it with fear, 
love, etc., as one of the feelings, sentiments or emotions which 
are discussed collectively. Where it is especially studied, it is 
either in an abstract, speculative way, as in ethical works, or 
descriptively as in books on expression or anthropology or with 
reference to its place in some scheme or tabulation of the feelings, 
as in many of the older works on psychology or phrenology, or 
with special reference to some particular and partial theory as 
in the Lange-James discussions, or its expressions are treated 
in the way of literary characterizations as in novels, poetry, 
epics, etc., or finally its morbid and perhaps hospital forms are 
described in treatises on insanity. Observers of childhood, like 
Darwin, Taine, Preyer, Perez, Baldwin, Mrs. Moore, Miss 
Shinn, Sully and many others sometimes ignore it as too painful 
a trait to be fully described by fond parents or relatives, or briefly 
characterize single outbreaks, or special features in a single child. 
The outlook and the reactionary stages are sometimes confused, 
and there is nowhere any conception of the vast diversities of 
its phenomena in different individuals; so that we find not only 
great divergence but the most diametrical contradiction in de- 
scribing its typical physical expressions. In some, г. g., Stan- 
ley, it is 541 generis and unique from the start; and for others, 
e. g., Mantegazza, it shades by imperceptible gradations over 
into fear and love with few characteristics solely its own. Its 
physiological basis may be blood composition. digestive or he- 
patic changes in vascular contractions, abnormal secretions, 

non-removal of waste or toxic products, over lability of central 
nerve cells, reflex muscle tension, etc. At present the general 
subject of anger is a tumbling ground for abstract analysis and 
а priori speculation, which must be gradually cleared up if 
psychology is to advance from the study of the will to the feel- 
ing. Just now the chief obstacle to this advance is strangely 
enough the Lange-James theory, the general acceptance of 
which, puerile as it is in view of the vastness and complexity 
of the field, would do for this general tendency of psychology a 
dis-service comparable only with that which Descartes’s catchy 
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dictum, that animals were mere automata, did for the advance of 
comparative psychology in his day. 

I have collected the following, far from exhaustive list of 
English bearing on this state, additions to which in English or 
other languages also rich in such terms, are invited. _ 
Acrimonious: sharp, pungent, biting. 

Aggrieved: Ен Soran looded. 

Affronted: confronted offensively. 

Angry: root ang=straightened, troubled. Angor, strangling. An- 
gere, to choke, stifle. Arxio=throttle. Awe and ugly have the 
same root, and ache is related, as are anxious and hero es Other 


etymologies closely relate it to fear. 

Animosity: hostile spirit, more vehement and less lasting than enmity. 

Antagonistic: to a foe or adversary opponent, ' 

Азер instinctive and involuntary dislike, repugnance, distaste, 
disgust. 

Aversion; turning from. 

Bitter: biting, cutting, sharp, referring to the sense of taste. 

Boiling: asa fluid from heat. Temper has a boiling point. 

Breakout: restraint or inhibition giving way. СР ausgelassen, not 
peculiar to anger. 

Brood; to incubate, nurse, keep warm. 

Chagrin: mortify, keenly vex as at pang, | pages mops 

Chafe: as when the epidermis is worn off to the quick. 


Choleric: from Latin and Greek, cholera=gall, bile. The liver was 


long regarded as the seat of anger and of love. 

Contempt: scorn, despise, mépris. 

Crabbed: scratch, claw, wayward in gait, not letting go. 

Cross=curly, crimped, crooked. ‚а “ crook’ in body or mind, 
cross-grained. 

Cruel: morally crude, and from the same root, pitiless, loving to in- 
flict suffering. 

Crusty: brittle, short. 

Curt: short and sharp. 

Dander up: dandruff, scurf, ruffled temper. 

Defiant: renouncing faith or allegiance, and challenging. 

Demoniacal: possessed by an evil spirit. 

Displeased: ры all degrees of being offended. 

Enmity: inimical to an enemy. 

Evil: exceeding limits, bad, depraved, vicious, not peculiar to anger, 

Fierce often used foranger. /erus (wild savage) cognate with fera 
(wild beast). СХ. wild with rage, savage resentment, mad as a 
hornet, angry as a bull, cross as a bear. 

Fight: fighty. | 

Flare пр: СХ. blaze out, inflame. 

Fit: spasm, convulsion, spell, not peculiar to anger. 

Fractious: fret, rebellious, warmly restive, easily broken. 

Frantic: phrenetic, very excited, not peculiar to anger. 

Frenzy: same root as frantic. 

Fretty: abrasion, corrosion, chafing. 

Fume: to smoke. СХ. thumos, spirit, anger. 

Fury: storm of anger, possessed by the furies. 

Gall: ref. to liver as seat of anger. 

Glum: frown, stare, sullen. 

Grim: stern, forbidding, severe, angry. 

Gritty: sharp, grains of sand, pluck. 

Grouty: turbid as liquor, dreggy, roily, surly. 
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Grudge: crumble, crash, ill will and envy. 

Gruff: rough. 

Grumpy: C/. grim and many Teutonic words. Gram=to rage, roar, 
akin to sorrow, and related to grin, groan, grumble, make a noise. 

Haste: too quick wrath or temper. 

Hate: aversion, extreme detestation, repugnance. 

Hostile: with enmity, antagonistic. 

Hot: warm, heated. 

Huffy: puffed, swelled with rage. 

Impatient: the opposite of patience and long suffering. 

Indignant: at the unworthy or mean. 

Inflamed: a thermal analogy, combustible. C/. flare up. 

Insane: unwell, anger is a brief insanity. C/. mad. 

Ire: irascible, iracund. 

Irritable: excitable, chiefly applied to temper. 

Mad: a mad state, furious. 

Malevolent: willing or wishing evil. 

Malice: malus, bad, with ill will, malicious. 

Malignity: C/. malign, producing malice. 

Morose: fretful. 

Mucky: like muck, nasty, of temper. 

Nasty: used of bad temper. 

Nettled: stung with nettles. 

Obstinate: standing against. 

Offended: struck against. 

Old Adam: aroused. 

Passionate: of any passion but prominently of anger. 

Peevish: feebly fretful, literally crying as a child. 

Pet: C/. pettish, as a spoiled child or pet. 

Petulant: in a little pet. 

Piqued: pricked, stung, nettled, angered. 

Possessed: as if by a bad spirit. 

Provoked: called out, incited to anger. 

Put out: as of gear, off his nut, trolley, etc. 

Putchy: New England for touchy. 

Quarrelsome: prone to contend, also querulous. 

Rage: СХ. rabies: a furious degree of anger. 

Rancid: spoiled, tainted, rank, applied to butter. 

Rancor: C/. rancid, something that rankles. 

Raving mad: as a horse, also roaring mad. 

Refractory: breaking away. 

Repugnance: contradiction, fighting against. 

Resent: to have strong feeling against or take offense. 

Retaliate: pay back in like. 

Revenge: requite, retribution. 

Riled: as mud stirred up in water. 

Ructious: (belching) is widely used in New England of angry states. 

Ruffled: hair or plumage towsled or stroked the wrong way. 

Savage: like beasts or barbaric men. 

Scorn: literally mockery, disdain, despise. 

Sharp: used of temper. 

Snarly: as of a dog. 

Snappish: short, crusty, tart, disposed to bite. 

Sore: literally aching, morbidly tender or irritable. 

Sour: acid, mordant, the sours. 

Spite: petty il] will. 

Spitfire: a hot tempered person. 

Splenetic: the spleen was supposed by the ancients to be the seat of 
anger. 
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Spunk: tinder, sponge 

Stark mad: stiff, naked, strongly angry. 

Stormy: violent, gusty. 

Stern: austere, rigid, severe. 

Stubborn: stubb ‚ strongly obstinate. 

Sulk: refuse to act or respond. 

Sullen: glum and gloomy. 

Surly: doggedly rude, rough. 

Tantrum: literally =sudden impulse. 

Tart: acidulous. 

Tear: С/. Zorn=rend, destroy, rip, burst, tearing mad. 

Tempestuous: СХ. stormy 

Temper: disposition, ante of temperament. 

Testy: snappish. 

Tew: used in New England for the fretting of infants, 

Touchy: like proudflesh. 

Ugly: literally horrid, unsightly, 

Up on his (or her) ear. 

Vengeance: СУ. vindictive, retribution, revenge. 

Vex: literally to shake, to badger, bother, 

Vicious: СХ. vitiated, addicted to vice. 

Vile: used of temper. 

Violent: infuriate, vehement, impetuous, turbulent. 

Volcanic: explosive, eruptive. 

Waspish: sting on too little or no provocation. 

Wild: untam ed, undomesticated. 

Wode, wood: Wut=mad, furious, frantic, stirred up. Cf. woden 
wiitendes Heer. 

Wrath=cognate with writhe, twist, turn to and fro, and with many 
words in other Teutonic languages with like meaning. 


After a learned and valuable discussion, Chamberlain’ sums 
is the etymological meanings of words for anger as designating 

(1) choking and strangling, Eng. anger and its cognates; (2) 
writhing and twisting, wrath; (3) crookedness, curling, cross 
and its cognates; (4) bursting and tearing, Ger, zorn, (5) 
hasty movements, fury, Gr. @vpos; (6) seizing and grasping, 
rage and derivatives; (7) making a noise, yelling, Ger. ще 
Tahitian riri; (8) malicious talk, slander, Ger, böse (9) 
mental excitement, Lat. va/es, Gr. или; (10) ae Gr. 
брут, Samoan huhu; (11) based on the heart, Kootenay, san- 
illwine and others; (12) on the liver, gall, bile, spleen, etc., 
and other words in various languages based on the stomach, 
nose, forehead, etc. Helpful as it is, this classification, as will 
be apparent from my list above, is not adequate. These words 
are interesting reflections of the ancient volks’ conception of 
anger and are, as would be expected, nearly all physical. 


Older medical writers, Gebhardus (1705), Slevoytius (1711), 
Picking (1718), Clavillart (1744), Bender (1748), Regenhertz 


!On Words for “a in Certain Languages. A Study in Linguistic 
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(1757), Estrevenart (1788), Beeker (1811) and Regenbogen 
(1820), discussed the physiological effects of anger, urged its 
occasionally beneficial and even therapeutic effects. A group 
of French writers: Hiver (1815), Bemont (1816), Bigot (1818), 
Sallemund (1823), Boscher (1833), gave more or less elaborate 
descriptions of its phenomena and therapeutic treatment; and 
Baunus, Gallot, Husson, Ponte, Schneider and others have 
described cases of sudden death, loss of consciousness, convul- 
sions caused by it, or have discussed its relations to drunkenness, 

H. L. Manning’ reports a case of rupture of a cerebral artery 
due to anger at an animal in a stable; compares brooding to a 
mental canker; thinks it may cause cancer and is liable to fore- 

close a mortgage of weakness in some organs at any time, 
urges that anger has the same sense as angina and that 

ple whose temper is very sensitive are very selfish. Pointé? 
shows how violent anger may cause icterus, hernia, syncope, 
apoplexy, manta, hysterical attacks, mutism, etc. Many records 
of similar cures could be gathered from medical journals. 

Forensic medicine, since Platner’s important treatise on ex- 
candescentia furibunda, in 1800, has dealt with anger.* Misers 
are inflamed by loss of gold, the proud by slights, lovers by 
petty offences by or against their mistresses. Morbid onsets 
of anger are manias of brief duration, and some forms of 
mania may be characterized as long-continued anger without 
objective cause. The impulse is irresistible and there is loss ot 
psychic freedom. Again the provocation may be so strong as to 
break down all the inhibition that comes from restraining motives, 
and to cause the mind to be beclouded, or the outbreak may be 
too sudden for the slower, later acquired, and long circuiting 
apparatus of control to be set in operation, so that responsibility 
is lessened or indeed removed. Friedreich also thinks the storm 
of passion may temporarily obstruct the power of self-direction. 
Feuerbach says ‘‘ Murder in a moment of passion is a crime 
possible for the noblest natures,’’ and he goes on to describe 
conditions under which the act would not only be justifiable 
but noble. Rare as such cases are, he urges that crimes com- 
mitted in sudden anger should have individual study. 

The murder of her seducer, by Maria Barbellina (a case so 
well studied by Hrdlicka), committed in an automatic state 
not remembered afterwards, was essentially anger intensified to 
a full and typical epileptic attack. 

Rush‘ urges that the term gentleman implies a command of 





1Journal of Hygiene, 1895, p. 324. 
2Gazette des Hospitaux, 1898, р. 273. 
Су. Friedreich: Gerichtliche Anthropologie, 1859, Ch. III, р. 20, 
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this passion above all others, cites Newton's mild words to his 
little dog, which set fire to the calculations of years: ‘‘thou 
little knowest the mischief thou hast done,'' mentions a clergy- 
man who demonstrated a proposition of Euclid as a sedative, 
commends Thety's mode of allaying the anger of her son 
Achilles by exciting the passion of love, advises a milk and 
vegetable diet and avoidance of all stimulants, even the mod- 
erate use of which predisposes to anger, advises drinking cold 
water, and in extreme cases a douche with it, and suggests 
that if due to weak morbid action wine or laudanum may help. 

Savage races often work themselves up to a transport of rage 
for their battles by dances and yells, and rush upon the foe in 
blind fury. Sometimes the real fighting begins over the 
division of the booty with sickening sights of savage ferocity, 
more men being killed thus than in the original capture of the 
plunder, and blood feuds may augment the horror of it all,’ 
The warrior’s face is made up in the most fiendish way, his 
weapons suggest torture more than death, as do even his orna- 
ments, and his scars are eloquent of the most desperate en- 
counters. 

Running amok’, common among Malaysand in other Oriental 
lands, has been variously described. An athletic man, who thus 
gives way to either revenge, religious frenzy, acute mental or 
bodily suffering, or to the various other causes assigned, often 
shaves off all the hair on his body, strips every vestige 
of clothing, oils or greases his body from head to foot, and 
armed with a dagger or knife runs at the top of his speed, 
stabbing every living creature he can get at. He runs straight 
ahead, rarely turning corners, never entering houses, and like 
an enraged human tiger never stops in his career of destruction, 
often with his head bent low like a battering ram, slippery as 
dn eel, smeared and dripping with blood, till some one kills or 
at least stuns him. Formerly, poles with prongs were kept in 
every village to ward off or pin the Amokers who were far 
more frequent than now. ‘The attack is not due to intoxication 
nor are the Malays subject to ordinary epilepsy, but it occurs 
when pain, grief, gloom, and loss of hope nursed by brooding, 
bring on what their language calls heart-sickness. When Job 
was tempted to curse God and die, or when we are goaded to 
desperation and break out from all the control of prudence and 
speak or act with abandon, reckless of consequences, wounding 
friends and foes, the Malay rushes, slashes right and left, 
plunges into the sea, etc. When medically examined they ate 


1], Thompson: Through Masai Land, p. 255 
The Amok of the ys, byW. Gilman Ellis, M.D. J. of M. 
Science, July, 1893. 
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in an excited state which lasts for hours or days, and sometimes 
with complete amnesia of the crisis. Its onset is very sudden 
and seems uncontrollable and paroxysmal. 

In the Viking Age’ each champion wanted to become a Ber- 
serker (fighter without a shirt). These bravest of men wrought 
themselves into such a frenzy at sight of their foe that they bit 
their shields and rushed forward, throwing away every weapon 
of defence. The berserk fury was utilized, not only for war 
but for performing hard feats beyond the power of common 
people. ‘‘ In some cases this fury seems to have overcome the 
Berserks apparently without cause, when they trembled and 
gnashed their teeth.’’ When they felt it coming on, they would 
wrestle with stones and trees, otherwise they would have slain 
their friends in their rage. In their greatest fury they were 
believed to take the outward shape of an animal of great 
strength and perversity. When great champions went berserk- 
ing and were angry, they lost their human nature and went 
mad like dogs. They vowed to flee neither fire or iron, and 
in days of incessant warfare, died singing their brave deeds, 
and as they entered Valhalla could hear the lay of the scalds 
recounting their acts of prowess.” Sometimes in the acme of 
their rage, the mouth was open and frothing, and they howled 
like beasts and spared nothing in their course. Afterward they 
were weak, and calling their name often cured them. 

At quarter races in some parts of the south, near the close 
of the last century, cock fights where the birds were armed with 
steel spurs with which they cut each other to pieces, wrestlings, 
quarrelings and often brutal fights occurred., In the latter, 
for which there were rules, ‘‘gouging’’ was always permissible. 
Each bully grew a long thumb nail for this purpose, and if he 
got his opponent down, would take out his eye unless he cried 
‘‘ King’s curse.’’ Sometimes ears were bitten off, and the yet 
more terrible mutilation of ‘‘Abelarding’’ might occur. These 
practices, McMaster* tells us, long prevailed as far north as the 
Maryland border. 

The Iliad is, as the world knows, the story of the results of 
the wrath and bitter verbal quarrel of Achilles with Agamem- 
non over the priest’s captive daughter, Chryseis. 

Orlando Furioso, in his long search for his pagan love, An- 
gelica, coming suddenly upon conclusive evidence that she is 
false to him, becomes frantic, and seizing his arms, rushes to 
the forest with dreadful cries, breaking and cutting trees and 


1Du Chaillu: The Viking Age, Chapter X XVI. 

*Simrock: Deutsche Mythologie, р. 465. 

3 History of the People of the United States, Vol. II, р. 5. Iam in- 
debted for this and several other references to the Librarian of Clark 
University, Mr. Louis N. Wilson. 
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rocks, destroying a grotto, and often thus terrorizing the coun- 
try for days, passes raving mad through France and Spain, 
swims the Straits of Gibraltar and continues his devastations 
in Africa. For 300 verses Ariosto describes in vivid terms his 
desperate deeds of supernatural strength. Orlando is insanely 
mad and is restored only after the paladin and the apostle ar- 
rive at the magazine of good sense in the moon to find his soul 
securely bottled and labeled, which they return and force him 
to inhale, when he is restored, 

Modern literature abounds in description of anger, e. g., the 
breaking of the bull’s neck by Ursus in the amphitheater to 
save the life of Lygia in Quo Vadis; the fights of Prasper 
and Galors in the Forest Lovers; Mulvaney’s story in Kipling’s 
Soldier’s Three, where the conflict was body to body, too close 
to use bayonet,and the men could only push, kick, claw, maul, 
and breathe and swear in each other’s faces, and knives danced 
like sunbeams, and cleft heads went down grinning in sections, 
revolvers spit like cats and black curses slid out of innocent 
mouths like morning dew from the rose. The brutal killing of 
Nancy by Bill Sykes; the fight with Squeers in Nicholas 
Nickleby; the conflicts in Scott; and from ancient mythology 
to the modern stage, all shows how all the world loves fighters. 
Dante, М. О. Conway and many other description of demons 
and hell abound in descriptions of anger. Volumes could be 
easily filled with such characterizations. 

In Ireland’s characterization of the insanity of power,’ there 
are interesting descriptions of extreme and morbid a . 
When angry, Claudius Caesar is said to have grinned and foamed 
at the mouth. Agrippa’s rage at a rival was so great that after 
one of them was executed, she had the head brought and opened 
its mouth. Commodus, by the sight of blood in the arena was 
aroused like a tiger on the first taste of it. He fought 735 
times in gladiatorial games, took pleasure in bleeding people 
with a lancet, and the companions of his anger often fell victims 
to his rage. Mohammed Toghlac had a passion for shedding 
blood, as if his object was to exterminate the human race. 
Executioners were always present to kill or torture on the in- 
stant those who offended him. His elephants were taught to 
throw his enemies into the air and catch them with their trunks, 
and to cut their bodies with knives fastened to their tusks. 
One who had provoked him was flayed alive, and then cooked 
with rice, and his wife and child forced to eat his flesh. Others 
were tied by the leg to wild horses,, which ran through forests 
till only the leg was left, Ivan the terrible was filled with 
tigerish impulses by every suggestion % restraint. Bü ен 
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displeased him and he threw hot soup in his face at the table, 
and then rose and stabbed him. Не forced people to kill their 
wives, fathers, mothers and children. Death did not appease 
his rage, and sometimes his enemies must sit at the table for 
days opposite the corpses of their nearest relatives, whom he 
had killed. He interrupted his devotions to massacre those 
who had provoked him. In one case some 27,000 inoffensive 
people were killed before his rage was placated. He killed his 
favorite son and heir in а fit of anger. Another son, who was 
killed young, had as a child a passion for seeing slaughter, and 
killed animals himself for the pleasure of seeing the blood flow. 
Mantegazza assumes that man has far greater capacity for pain 
than for pleasure, and can hate more bitterly than he can love. 
Love and hate are not only often mixed and felt towards the 
same person, but may be different degrees of the same emotive 
force. Anger is anexpression of egoism, and vanity and hyper- 
self feeling intensify it. Infants hate most and most often 
if their feeding is interfered with, boys if play, youth if love, 
adults if pride, old age if conservatism, women if their affec- 
tions are disturbed. Duelsin their early stages ascourts ofhonor, 
and lawsuits and courts of arbitration are attempts to restrain this 
passion which makes homo homini lupus. Religions at their 
birth are efforts to placate the anger of deities and mitigate the 
fires of their wrath, for God is conceived as angry daily with 
the wicked, and hell is hot with his vengeance. A long list of 
curses, perhaps elaborately formed and ceremoniously launched, 
and damnatory oaths and obscenities, insulting names, especially 
of animals, imputing deformities of soul or body may be vents. 
Anger may emit its own peculiar smell; the first cry of the 
babe is perhaps anger, and anger may be directed toward self. 
In great haters the luxury of one moment of rage may be de- 
liberately purchased by years of pain, and a city may be 
destroyed for a single man. Its strength is shown by the fact 
that while love is everywhere and always taught, and hate and 
anger everywhere repressed, the latter are yet so much stronger. 
It has all degrees from the most bestial fights for extermination 
up to irony, satire, criticism, coldness, neglect, teasing and 
many other forms. One can be angry without an object, but if 
we hate we must hate something. Pardon and its motivation 
are lightly touched upon, and placation of gods and men mark 
a higher stage, and the long strain of patience is a noble dis- 
cipline for this seva animi tempestas." 
О. Schwartzer describes a form of morbid transitory rage as 
follows: ‘‘ The patient predisposed to this, otherwise an en- 
tirely reasonable person, will be attacked suddenly without the 





1Physiologie des Hasses. 
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slightest outward provocation, and thrown into a paroxysm of 
the wildest rage with a fearful and blindly furious impulse to 
do violence and destroy. Не flies at those about him, strikes, 
kicks, and throttles whomever he can catch, dashes at every ob- 
ject near him which he can lay his hands on, breaks and 
crushes what is near him, tears his clothes, shouts, howls, and 
roars, with eyes that flash and roll, and shows meanwhile all 
those symptoms of vaso-motor congestion which we have learned 
to know as the concomitants of anger. His face is red and 
swollen, his cheeks hot, his eyes protrude and the whites are 
bloodshot, the heart beats violently, the pulse marks 110-170 
strokes a minute. The arteries of the neck are full and pul- 
sating, the veins swollen, the saliva flows. The fit lasts only a 
few hours and ends suddenly with a sleep of from 8 to 12 hours, 
on awakening from which the patient has entirely forgotten 
what has happened. de 

Kraepelin' describes morbid irascibility zracundia morbosa in 
born imbeciles of higher grade whose moral nature is somewhat 
developed and who have considerable school knowledge. On 
the very slightest occasion, they go off as if loaded into an 
utterly uncontrollable frenzy of rage, tremble all over, stammer 
out insults and curses, inarticulate cries, bite their lips and 
hands, run and butt their heads against the wall, try to choke 
themselves, tear their clothing and destroy everything within 
reach, till they are breathless, reeking with sweat, hoarse, and 
too exhausted to move. Upon the stimulus, the explosion fol- 
lows with the certainty of a machine Often such cases 
maintain a certain orientation and avoid attacking persons, but 
vent their fury upon lifeless objects as in gestures. Such at- 
tacks may last an hour or days, sinking back with a long 
asymptotic curve of diminishing irritability to the normal. They 
often have no or slight memory afterward of what occurred, 
lament their infirmity, beg to be bound or shut up, have all 
objects with which they could do injury removed. Every 
even imaginary infraction of their hyperalgeric egotism and self- 
ishness may provoke imperative actions perhaps of brutal 
passion, 

Ziehen” describes the disposition to anger which is often asso- 
ciated with abnormal exhaltation of self-feeling as hyperthyaim. 
In paralytic dementia primary exhaltation is a very common 
intercurrent stadium and is acardinal symptom of mania. In 
the characteristic cyclus, the depressive stage more commonly 
precedes, At the beginning and end of an anger fit the periph- 
eral arteria are expanded, sometimes almost to the point of 


! Psychiatrie, рр. 125 and 673. 
*Psychiatrie, рр. 60 ef seg., 141 ef seg., 174, 242, etc 
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congestion in the face; but at the acme of the explosion they 
are contracted and palor is most common. Respiration is pro- 
longed and deep, the pulse wave low, the lapse of association 
is retarded, followed perhaps by an explosive acceleration, 
there is a decrease of motor-discharge, a stage of initial inhi- 
bition, succeeded by one of augmented intensity and perhaps 
restricted range. The play of motives is reduced, reflection 
drops out and sensation is applied directly to motives which 
are rather incoherent and unco-ordinated, and it is the shunting 
out of the association plexus that causes subsequent amnesia. 
Furor epilepticus is the most intense manifestation of anger. 
As a symptom of paralytic dementia excessive tearfulness is 
often associated with it, and may more or less take its place 
with increasing lability of mood and kind of action, and рег- 
haps facial mimesis gestures and general agitation. Morbid 
irritability is not infrequent in chorea. 

No one has described with such clearness and copiousness of 
casuistic material as Magnan’ the slow accumulation of anger 
in paranoiacs, whom he agrees with Tardieu in calling the most 
dangerous of all the insane, who, on grounds of a purely hal- 
lucinatory nature, steal, insult, shout, without having given 
any one any intimation of the long evolution of their state of 
consciousness. Querulants complain of all, suspect all about 
them of changed feeling towards or of designs upon them. 
They imagine their friends look askance, are less constant in 
their feelings, are gossiping about them, or are fomenting plots 
to injure their business, reputation, etc. All is perhaps in- 
creased by auditory hallucinations and slowly the patient feels 
himself the victim of persecutions and surrounded by enemies 
with overt or covert designs upon him. Gradually reactionary 
impulses arise and gather force. The injuries must be resented, 
the guilty punished, and at length, the persecuted becomes a 
persecutor now entirely devoted to vengeance. Insults, de- 
nunciations, abusive letters, threatening, and perhaps written 
in red ink or in blood, slanders, murderous attacks and every 
other means are resorted to to gratify hate. No failure dis- 
courages, and then reason justifies all their acts as the inevita- 
ble retaliation to long accumulated and extreme provocation. 
He feels his case to be unprecedentedly and inexpressibly 
pathetic, one that cries to heaven for an avenger. For crimes 
thus motivated, when the patient has plainly lived completely 
into his morbid romance some authorities in forensic medicine 
recognize either partial or incomplete irresponsibility. 

For the Herbartians, whose treatment of the feelings always 
must be very inadequate, anger burns outward from within, 
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establishes a new apperception center, or pointe de repere, for a 
part of the mental content, shakes old concepts into wakeful- 
ness, and like a tide adds to one plexus of ideas what it takes 
from another, and has a long and slowly dying out, somatic 
after effect. Although perhaps at first ‘‘sweeter than honey,’’ 
as Homer calls it, it belongs on the whole to the algesic and 
depressive group of emotions.’ 

Stanley* characterizes anger as more offensive than defensive, 
as aggressive, expansive, as peculiarly developed in the carniv- 
ora who are usually solitary because predacious habits require 
a wide subsistence area. Its origin marked a most important 
and epoch-making era, as important for psychic morphology 
as the vertebrate form, giving those animals that acquired it a 
great advantage over those which did not, and it is a great 
factor in the evolution of personality. Those creatures who 
can injure all their enemies, and men who make their acquaint- 
ances fear to make them mad, are more likely to survive. The 
greater and more formidable the foe the more fear expels anger 
and prevents its ebullition. In a certain stage it is wise to bear 
in mind that any friend may become a foe. The weakness, 
which instead of hitting back turns the other cheek, is at a 
certain stage a disadvantage. Weak people cannot hate or be . 
very angry. It is a unique passion, complete, and a genus by 
itself from the start, and so must be known introspectively or 
not at all; is pure at first and its hybrid formsevolve later. Its 
organs are claws, fangs, horns, spurs, and weapons, and it 
tends to culminate in eating the adversary, sometimes even in 
anthropophagy. Hate is habitual anger and is retrospective, 
while anger is prospective. It represents a wild state before 
and below civilization which has domesticated man. Even 
lower animals are very sensitive to it in men. While it 
smoulders and even when it breaks out the intellect may look 
ee on. Ц cannot be undirected, but must always have an 
object. 

For Ribot* anger in the offensive form appears early (two 
months Preyer—ten months Darwin), and in its motor forms 
is the partial contraction of muscles, which are fully active in 
combat, involves fascination for the sight of and suffering, and 
in the depressed form passes over into hate and easily becomes 
morbid, and even epileptic and maniacal. Irresistible destruct- 
ive impulses are disaggregated forms of anger, and show grada- 
tion separated from each other by imperceptible stages from 
pleasure in torturing and killing to satisfaction in reading of 


1 Volkmann: Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Vol. II, р. 390. 
3 Evolutionary deere of Feeling. Chapter X, p. 127. 
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imaginary murders in novels, ес. All destructive impulses 
are at root one, and heredity and education, environment and 
circumstances develop them into determinate, habitual, and 
chronic directions. It may increase the ptomaines and cause 
auto-intoxication, and in the lower animal forms whose bite 
when angry is poisonous, and in human beings modifies the 
lacteal secretions of nursing mothers. It is best inhibited by 
fear, in some sense its opposite, and best seen in some carnivora. 

Steinmetz! holds that revenge is a reaction to enhance lowered 
self-feeling, and primordially it is not directed against the ag- 
gressor, and Ree thinks it a reaction against the feeling of in- 
feriority inflicted by another. At first there was no discrimina- 
tion, and wrath might be wreaked upon any one, innocent or 
guilty. Ina later stage, upon this theory, it is less indiscrim- 
inate, and some fitness is demanded in the victim, as in cases 
of blood feud. Last of all it was found that the wrong doer 
himself should bear the punishment. An Indian kicked out 
of a store kills a family of pigs; a relative at a funeral cuts 
himself ‘‘in a fit of revenge against fate’’ or kills some poor 
or defenceless person; the Navajoes, if jealous of their wives, 
kill the first person they meet; if one dies from an unknown 
cause, a victim is selected by lot, or the friends of the dead man 
kill the first person they meet, the bearer of bad news may suf- 
fer. All these facts and theories are combated by Westermarck’ 
who urges many cases where carefully directed revenge is exer- 
cised by animals. From the very lowest forms anger 1$ aimed 
at the cause of the pain. This weapon against injustice and 
injury resents aggression by counter aggression, and is thus a 
great aid in self-conservation and self-forbearance. Even com- 
mon tribal responsibility is a protection against the tendency of 
revenge to single out the guilty person. The forms and details 
of punishment are often elaborated. 


After teaching this subject many years and with increasing 
dissatisfaction, I determined to try the questionnaire method 
and accordingly, in October, 1894, the first of an annual series 
of topical syllabi on Child Study, which have been continued 
now for four years, was published on anger and sent to nearly 
goo teachers, parents and others in this country and elsewhere. 
It was as follows: 

The phenomena wanted are variously designated by the following 
words: wrath, ire, temper, madness, indignation, sulks, sours, putch- 
ines, crossness, choler, grudge, fume, fury, passion, to be or fall out 
with. 





1Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwickelung der Strafe. 
2Mind. М. $. УП, 1898, р. 289. 
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т. Add any other ferms or any byt reg ee or phrases you know 
or can get from children indicating their fee . 

2. Describe every vaso-motor symptom, such as grey paling, 
about forehead, cheeks, nose, neck or elsewhere. Is there horripila- 
tion, chill, shudder, tremor, prickly feeling, numbness, choking, 
twitching, sweating, ifso where and how long. Are there any accom- 
panying sensations of color, flushes, taste, smell, noises, fanestidn 
for each sense). Can blood pressure be tested? 

3. Describe all changes of muscle-tension, scowling, grinding teeth, 
opening lips, setting of eye, clenching fists, position of arms and 
attitude of body. Is there nausea or a tendency to either contraction 
or relaxation of sphincter muscles which control anal or urinal pass- 
ages. 

4. Describe overt acts, striking (how, down, straight out,with fist or 
palm), scratching, biting, kicking. At what part are blows or attacks 
aimed. 

What is the degree of abandon or loss of self control? Is it com- 
plete and is the rage entirely blind, or usually is some restraint shown 
in intesity of blows or some consideration in the ae attacked ? 

. Describe long delayed anger, the venting of secret grudges long 
nursed, and deliberately indulged. 

7. Describe intensity curve of quick and slow children. 

8. Describe reactions, afterwards physical, mental ог moral,whether 
lassitude, contrition, and all verbal or acted signs of - 

9. How do children speak of past outbreaks of anger in themselves, 
and of anger in others, and in general ? 

10. What treatment have you found good, and what palliatives do 
irascible children apply to themselves? 

In description be ри objective, exact, minute and 
copious in detail. Tell age, sex, family life, temperament, nationality 
of every child. Add toalla description of your experience with an- 
ger in yourself, and if possible get a few of your adult friends whether 
good or ill tempered, to write theirs, or organize a little circle of 
friends, mothers, teachers, neighbors, to talk over the subject and to 
observe in concert. Above all, get children of different age and 
temperament to talk confidentially, or better to write their own ideas 
in response to such questions as tell some things which make you an- 
gry; when do you get angry easiest? how do you feel and how act, how 
check it and how feel afterwards? write cases of others getting angry 
in detail, and state what you think about it generally. 

This is a subject of obviously great importance for moral and even 
physical education, but there is almost no literature worth reading 
upon it. It is so vast that it can be best explored by concerted effort. 
The undersigned desires to investigate the subject and invites you to 
co-operation by sending him any notes, however incomplete, upon any 
aspect of the subject. Or, if preferred, you can start with these hints 
and work out your own data aud print your conclusions. 

Let us try the concerted method of work and in some way pool its 
results for the mutual benefit of teachers and for the g of the 
children we all live for. 


In answer to the above questionnaire, a total of 2,184 returns 
have been received in season to be included in the following 
report. Miss Lillie A. Williams, of the Trenton (N. J.) Nor- 
mal School, sent returns from 244 persons, of which 121 were 
original observations of children, 92 were reminiscences, 28 
information received at second hand. Principal Е. Н. Russell, 
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of the Worcester (Mass.) Normal School, sent 109 returns; 35 
of which were reminiscences, mostly by his pupils and teachers, 
and 63 were original observations on children. Mrs. Grace B. 
Sudborough sent 1,016 answers to the questions with opinions 
upon hyperthetical stories involving anger. From an anony- 
mous source, 147 carefully written but brief essays upon per- 
sonal experiences with anger were received. Miss Carlisle, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, sent 95 papers, partly studies by her 
normal class and partly answers by school children. From 
California, 65 papers were received; from an unknown source, 
59 papers; from Miss Clapperton, of St. George’s Training 
College, Edinburgh, 77; from Miss A. E. Wyckoff, of Brook- 
line, 72 personal papers; from the Springfield Training School, 
24 papers; from Dr. Е. Е. Spaulding, Superintendent J. A. 
‚ Hancock, Miss Pedrick, Miss Flora J. White, a few papers each; 
and from Miss Hughes, then of the Cambridge (England) La- 
dies’ College, 31 carefully prepared papers by students, with 
others from other sources. Besides this, a large list of literary 
references have been gradually accumulating during the past 
five years; the subject has been made several times a matter of 
discussion in my weekly seminary for the comparison of ex- 
periences; and I have several times worked over portions of the 
subject in the form of popular and class lectures. I am under 
special obligations to Principal M. H. Small, of Passaic, N. J., 
lately my student, for the compilation of a part of this material 
and the selection from the mass of material of some of the typi- 
cal cases. 

It need not be repeated, that, as I have already said, in 
compiling such material, too much caution cannot possibly be 
exercised. The returns are of all degrees of merit, from ex- 
tremely good to worthless, and it requires great and constant 
critical acumen to sift the chaff from the wheat; and the value 
of the work depends chiefly upon how accurately and thoroughly 
this is done. The great advantages of this method are also 
obvious in the data upon this topic, for the range of individual 
differences is vast and the fecundity of human nature in so 
diversifying the expressions of this sentiment is perhaps nowhere 
more apparent and gives constant and often deep interest in 
reading over the returns. Concerning no subject have I felt more 
strongly the necessary limitations of individual experience and 
how absolutely necessary as the basis for any valid psychology 
of the subject, it is first of all to gather a vast array of facts 
and cases. This and the necessity of revising current theories 
upon anger will explain why I introduce so many condensed 
accounts of concrete cases. This tends to bring psychology 
back again into the closest contact with a large group of the 
most vital facts of life and to rescue it from the narrowing and 
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one-ended influences of theories from which that part of it 
which treats of the feelings and emotions and which now seems 
next in order for investigation, is now so gravely afflicted. 
The aspects of anger are very many sided and complex, but 
we see here the intensity and bitterness of the struggle for 
survival in the past by the traces that are left in modern life. 
So inadequate and partial are the text-book characterizations 
of it that it seems well to begin a closer look at this most intri- 
cate salient group of phenomena as particularly seen in self 
and others. 


A. GENERAL. 


т. Scotch, F., 20. When in a real sion a torrent seems to rush 
through me with terrific force, I tremble violently and feel quite faint. 
When the storm is not too deep for speech, I say the bitterest things 
that I can think of, though often aware that I shall repent them after- 
ward. Yet I always want to be by myself, not to listen to reason, but 
to ва, beat myself and think or say all sorts of wicked things. 
Above all I pity myself most intensely and end in a torrent of tears. 
A most aggravating fact, however, sometimes is that I cannot utter a 
word, no matter how eloquent I feel I ought to be, The storm within 
is too furious for speech, although it always ends with rain. The tears 
are a sign of exhaustion rather than repentance. The fits last a few 
moments, rarely half an hour, and to give them vent clears the air. 
By restraining it I feed on it and it lasts and rankles. If my anger is 
less violent I avoid speaking to the persons or ignore their existence, 
but my icy silence will melt despite my resolution. It kills love and 
admiration however. 

2. M.,31. My capacity for anger is great and deepens into indigna- 
tion, scorn and contempt, I can despise in a way impossible before. 
To think and to say inwardly that my antagonistic is a —— fool vent- 
my feeling, sometimes I pity him and yet know I shall revert to feel- 
ing him a fine man, Таш usually good natured, but can imagine 
causes of anger in those I love, but nothing less than their entire an- 
nihilation or that of the whole world, including myself, can satisfy. 


I believe I should have the ро fatalism, criminality ог whatever 


it be, to follow my impulse of the moment. My capacity for anger 
has increased with the breadth of my psychic life, but such periods 
are far rarer and it takes more to rouse it. Now I sometimes feel a 
sort of pleasure in bad treatment which was expected to enrage me. 

3. English, F., 19. When angry I feel all of asudden burning hot, 
stifled and compelled to make a noise. I used to strike people, now I 
strike things. I used to be promptly carried to my room, now I seek 
seclusion of my own accord. I used to shed tears, now I feel burning 
and choke till my nose bleeds, then Iam better. Sometimes I grow 
icy cold and feel as if I was all blanc mange inside. This feeling is 
worse than the heat, for I seem to be a stone. People speak to me but 
I do not move; question me but Ido not answer. They think I am 
sulky. Таш not, but am simply frozen. I awake the next mornin 
with a sense of shame; relief, however, predominates, then I can loo 
at things in the right light and I go around apologizing and setting 
things right. 

4. M., 30. When angry I feel as if my features were distorted, as 
if it were cowardly not to look the offender straight in the eye as 
pride ts although another impulse inclines me to invert my eyes 
in an embarrassed way. I am conscious of my mouth and donot know 
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how to hold it, but this gesture makes me feel ashamed and restrained. 
I do not know how to hold my hands or to stand, but feel conscious of 
my whole body, want tobe left alone, and when Iam by myself I relax 
from this strain, then I seem to goall to pieces. I collapse, flop down 
all in a heap, suffer chiefly from mortified pride, feel that I could do 
almost anything rash, but from this state of utter abandon to later 
self control I get back in time. When angry I never can talk with- 
out crying. 

5. Scotch, F., 22. I feel when irritable like a volcano liable to 
burst forth at any unconscious touch. I used to feel on fire inwardly. 
It is most painful and urges me to break or knock something down. 
A casual remark or even a most trivial happening increases it. I do 
not scold or rant but gather up all my force into a few cutting, cruel 
words. There is always a faint background of knowledge in the very 
height of the storm, that words remain forever and that the good 
Lord I profess to follow disapproves; but all these are beaten down 
and although I know that my words hurt both others and myself, I 
must utterthem. From about 12 {0 16 I would do almost anything 
to wreak vengeance, often striking people. I feel quite capable of kill- 
ing a person. Even now I sometimes fear [ shall do so, although as a 
rule my rage vents itself more and more inside. The humorous side 
of my anger often strikes me afterward, and then its sting is removed. 

6. А girl of то became so angry because detained after school that 
she lost all control and gave up toa fit of passion. Her face became 
very pale, then flushed to a dark red, purple spots came and went on 
her cheeks and forehead, she writhed, twisted, screamed as though in 
bodily pain, and at times was almost bent double. At other times she 
would sit still a moment, gasp, shudder as if to choke, and then begin 
to scream again. She seemed to be sick to her stomach. She never 
showed any regret. She was once very angry at me and will always 
dislike me. 

. M., 44. When huffy or in atantrum, a man I know has a vein 
in his forehead swell out large; a woman of 60 lengthens her upper 
Пр; а woman of 25 pushes forward both lips; a col ege irl I know 
stiffens her under jaw, her eyes grow glassy, she raises her head, walks 
stiff and erect, talks in a jerky way which she calls sputtering. Hop- 
ping mad is a phrase literally correct for some. 

8. M., 39. In some, I know, anger makes the face white, the fea- 
tures are set, then a chiselled look will appear beautiful in a way. 
Others pitch their voice low and speak more slowly and distinctly. 
The face of one child I know is completely changed. He looks wicked 
and like an animal. I have several times seen this, it haunts me and 
I hope I may never see it again. The cause in this case was unjust 
and ill judged punishment. 

9. F., 21. I saw my little wiry music master, a man of 70, thor- 
oughly angry once at my wrong and careless playing He danced all 
around the room, stamped, shouted, stammered, and left the house 
unceremoniously. Some friends passed him around the corner rush- 
ing and muttering. At his next visit, mother asked him how I was 
getting on. He said I was doing spendidly and was his favorite pupil, 
and that he liked to have me give him trouble, because it showed that 
there was something in me. 

то. F., 20. Asensitive, overworked middle aged music teacher, with 
keen artistic nature, when angered by laziness or conceit in his pupils, 
becomes extremely and frigid polite,—by this, by his sarcasm and a 
slightly strained laugh, his indignation can be detected. Strong ashis 
temper is, he has it under such control that a spectator would not sus- 
pect it. 

11. M., 31. A most tempery women, I know, with a tremendous. 
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will, which if crossed makes her talk rapidly and recklessly Her 
eyes flash and I have known her to kick people and strike them in the 
face. She seems like adog run mad. If she really hurts people or 
they are quite upset, her rage instantly goes, and she is as tender as a 
mother, but afterwards she has a bilious headace, She often justifies 
her acts afterwards in cold blood, 

12. M., 21. The best case I know is a woman, who overwhelms 
people with abuse, sometimes flies at them, becomes hysterical and 
then sulks for days, Once she resented her sister's language and 
destroyed every present she had ever received from her. She considers 
her <a a matter of course and seems to make no effort to check it. 

13. F,, 17. An ugly little Italian girl of 15, with beautiful hair 
like spun silk, of which she was inordinately vain, flew into a ra 
terrible to witness when it was towsled, which the girls took deligh t 
in doing, She said little but a terrible demon seemed to seize her and 
drive her into a passion. Every vestige of color left her face, her 
eyes glittered and her expression was almost inhumanly wicked and 
cruel. With one quick look at her tormentor, she would spring at 
her with feline alertness, and generally left distinct marks of nails and 
teeth. I never saw signs of regret. ‘It is to be hoped that her face 
was covered with blessed shame and that humanity suffused with 
cooling streams that fiery spirit.’ 

14. F., 38. When angry my face grows pe but dark about the 
mouth. I feel numbasif my circulation and physical functions had 
received ashock. The angrier I am the tighter the muscle ten- 
sion everywhere. Every attack of anger is followed by constipation 
and urinal continence, also lack of appetite, thirst, nausea at the very 
sight of food, and also an acute bilious attack. Nausea once lasted six 
months because I had to sit at the table with the object of my anger; 
no monthly sickness in all that time, It is ten years since, but the 
sight of that person still brings ona feeling of anger. Of contritition 
I know nothing. 

15. I sawa gypsy man and woman fighting, screaming, and using 
the most awful threats. They tried to bite, choke, seize each other in 
all tender parts of the body, and seemed not human but wild beasts. 

16. F., 34. A South African girl, if told todo anything, instantly 
and ostentatiously disobeys, and calls a long string of names. She 
reminds me of Angelica in the Heavenly Twins; is honest, affectionate, 
generous, fond of mad pranks, is capable but hates work, and sits for 
hours doing nothing. 

17. Am.; adult; female. ‘I do not remember г getting violently 
angry but once. A friend of mine spoke unjust words of a neighbor 
of whom I was fond. I stood it for a few moments, then I commenced 
to talk. I could not say things sarcastic enough. There was а lum 
in my throat. My eyes felt as though they were open to their widest 
extent ; my face was cold; breathing rapid ; muscles contracted, and m 
hands wereclenched. I a Secon anything. пап instant all this 
passed. The blood began to be pumped up through the arteries in 
_ the neck in powerful pulse-beats and my heart seemed to fairly jump. 

Gradually the muscles relaxed and a feeling of extreme fatigue came 
on. I could scarcely walk home I trembled во. When I was in m 
own room the tears flowed copiously. For a time I was almost afrai 
of myself. That night there seemed to be something pushing me on 
which I could not understand. I was very tired when this occurred.’’ 

i8. F., 38. I teach a boy of fine American parentage who, when 
reprimanded, parts his li slightly and looks me a in the eye 
a little as though he were laughing at ше. When Icall him he comes, 
but sets his teeth, bends forward, clenches his fists, tries hard to speak 
but cannot uttter a word till he cools down and then he stutters, 
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which he does at no other time, and at length the tears come. He is 
very bright, excels in study, likes and quotes me on all occasions. 
He is much worse at home and his mother fears he may become a 
murderer. He never shows regret. 

19. F., 19. A girl friend База peculiar sneering smile, which curls 
her lips, and no rebuke or threat can alter her. There is a peculiar 
contemptuous expression in her eyebrows. Her silence is dogged for 
days, it is as firm аз а rampart against friends or foes. It ends in some 
burst of defiance and is usually roused by blame. Severity increases 
it. This disease the poor patient seems to inherit from her father. 

20. M., 30. I know a young man of 24 in the West, who is well, 
strong and sane, whom I have seen repeatedly go to the corner of a 
ball-room and lie on the floor and pound his head on it and roll from 
anger, because another man danced with his best girl. He drives cattle 
and sometimes literally cuts a pig open with his great two-handed 
hog whip, or rides up to it on his broncho, seizes it by the hind legs 
and dashes its brains out on theground. He is generally voted a good 
fellow, says little and never attacks human beings, but only writhes 
when angry. 

21. F., 24. My former chum was a well-born girl, but without 
discipline and could never be crossed. If this occurred, she seemed 
at first astonished and then frozen up with rage. She stood once two 
hours without moving hands or feet, her head thrown back and a fixed 
determined look in her eyes. 

22. Pure anger makes me creep from head to foot. I never want 
to have it out with any one or be revenged, but feel haunted and dis- 
cordant for days. I must be alone, and have my door locked, with no 

ossibility of intrusion, and often pile all the furniture against the 
voor and then sit or lie down to have it out, or perhaps cry myself to 
sleep. 

an F., 21. When I had once lost control of myself, I wanted to 
push away everything that happened to be near, to make myself alone, 
where I could muse on my wrongs and grumble to my heart’s content. 
Whoever happened to come near had to bear the brunt of my growls 
and hear everything and everybody described in the blackest of colors. 

24. Eng., F., 21. In rage some people undergo an entire change, 
and their eyes grow large and set, the face is rigid, they contract the 
brows. Some vent it in violent motions, in quiverings of the body, 
compression of the lips, or bad words. 

25. F., 19. I have seen men ordinarily sensible speak with cruel 
sarcasm and grow absolutely infantile, diffusing bitterness all about, 
and at the smallest provocation in a game of croquet. 

26. A lady of 40 occasionally loses all control. She slaps, dances, 
says the most cutting things, for she is a woman of remarkable in- 
telligence, but never shows any compunction. 

27. My girl when angry is almost insane and acts like one possessed. 
She attacks anybody, breaks windows. Her second dentition seemed 
yreatly to aggravate her temper. 

28. F.,39. A girl of 11 when provoked throws down whatever she 
has and rushes at herenemy. She is hot, her teeth are clenched, and 
she usually goes for their hair, and when carried away, she stamps 
and cries boisterously. 

29. M., 22. When maddest I used to sulk, make faces, stamp 
upstairs, my neck and ears would burn, my teeth grind, my fists 
clench, and although I felt contrition sometimes, could never show it. 

30. M., 29. A girl of 17, humored and sentimentalized can bear 
no cross to her inordinate conceit. Her anger makes her eyes set and 
glassy, and she does outrageous things and ends always in sulks with 
no remorse. 
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31. Eng., F., 23. Some show temper by being bearish and boorish, 
others swell up and strut, will say or s to any one, or give snappy 
answers. I think that rage makes red people white, dark people 
browner, and pale people pink. The better the complexion, the 
greater the change of color. 

32. F., 36. I can recall but three violent experiences of anger. I 
felt pent up and congealed, then the worst of my nature came out. I 
got 57: and my head felt very full. I seemed to tremble inwardly. 

33. F. 25. Anger makes me hot, sticky and sweaty. I talk fast 
and loud. In extreme cases only do I completely lose all self control. 
It always ends in a shower of tears. 

34. M., 18. When very mad I used to shut my eyes. There are 
some people I long to maul unmercifully, also cats, of which I have a 
most particular hate. The boy I am maddest at has separated me and 
my best girl, probably forever, and I am laying for him, if I have to 
hang for it. 

35. F., 20. Theslightest provocation inthe way of getting worsted 
in games, or being forced to do hated things, made me scarlet and _ 
crimson. I still long to break out but something restrains me. Ican- 
not bear to have any one speak to me in this state, and if theydo am 
likely to burst forth in a torrent of tears. My reactions are usually 
penitence and fatigue. 

36. Acolored deaf mute, a boy of 15, slow mentally but well devel | 
physically, resents everything, but most of all, allusions to his color. 
He shakes his fists, his eyes bulge, his upper lip is drawn from his eye 
teeth, he grows blacker, draws his fingers significantly across his 
throat, and his gestures and threats are terribly in earnest, but it all 
goes off in this way and he harms no one, 

37. F., 21. There are no special causes or times that put mein a 
temper, and yet I sometimes have to walk up and down on tip toe or 
march back and forth in the garden or brace myself to sit still, feel 
every nerve and muscle stretched to its utmost tension. Sometimes 
when I am angry at people, I incline to do all the little nasty things 
I can think of to them, and the more angry I am the more lacerating 
things occur to me. Sometimes I cannot say these things, but fear 
that I may do them. 

38. One bonnie merry Irish girl has spells of mood, during which 
she hardly speaks, but her moods are so separate that 11 one she 
rarely refers to the others. 

39. F., 19. WhenaloneI roll, wriggle and weep, but keep upa kind 
of philosophizing all the time as to how the object should be treated 
when we met. 

40. F., 23. When my hot and furious temper culminates, I tremble, 
am cold, and speak out recklessly the first and bitterest things I know. 

41. F., 19. A girl I know bursts into a flood of passion and must 
make a noise in almost any way, then she passes into the sulky state, 
and it takes a day or two for all to vanish. 

42. M,, 31, I know an impatient person who first fidgets, nostrils 
begin to twitch, eyes glare, voice is raised to a crescendo and after the 
acme there is a diminuendo, as the er hapa oe I know some whose 
st ene state os ied is Bons ws at ing is right. ; 

43- ш.; adult; female. nen I get very angry my face ws 
white, and it seems as though a cold hand clutches my heart. о 
faint and dizzy, and see green and black and red all w ae a er. 
My breath grows short and my body gets limp, There is a distressing 
feeling of nausea. If a person ill treats me further, I rouse up and 
feed him sand, whereupon these sym s disap . 

44. A boy of 14, the terror and leader among the inmates of a State 
reform school, when angry looks the person, officer, superintendent, 
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or whoever it may be, firmly in the eye, calls him the vilest names, is 
outrageously profane and attacks them like a mad man. 

45. F., 23. И I could not have my own way when I was a child, 
I would scream and jump up and down. There was no control until 
I was about 8, when the form of my outbursts became tears and angry 
words. I had to do something when in a pet if only to rush about. 

46. F., 26. My temper takes the form of taking things amiss and 
not being pleased at anything, am silent and gloomy, with a feeling 
as if my head was fixed inavise. This symptom is a warning and the 
sensations are so painful that I make a desperate effort to keep pleasant. 

47. Му mother is a most warm hearted and affectionate woman, 
but when angry says very cruel things, which one does not like to 
think of. She has not been the same person since my little brother 
was born, and imagines injury where there is none, and broods over 
and nurses her wrath to keepit warm. My father too is hasty and 
like a great child in the way he takes offence, but he does not brood 
like mother. I have inherited his type. 

48. F., 30. I have no feeling and no mercy, but will have my own 
way and prevent others from having theirs if I can. 


A few typical individual outbreaks: 


1. A big girl in a country school told me to get up and give her my 
seat near the fire, and when I refused she sat heavily in my lap. I 
could not push her off, and soon without willing todo so, found my 
teeth set pretty deepin her back. How often I have wondered if I did 
right. The question loomed up into big proportions and haunted me. 
I thought over and over again, ‘‘she was biggest, I had the seat first, 
what else could I have done,’’ etc. I cannot tell how great this ques- 
tion grew or how it hung like a pall over my life for years. 

2. F., 45. Once I was angry with God. It was too dreadful to re- 
call; a sense of helplessness, the futility of reviling or opposing him, 
and this added to the horror. I was ill and could not hold: my peace, 
but had to look up to the sky and blasphemie. My brother had a sim- 
ilar experience and told me that he felt as if the foot of a giant was 
оп his neck. I told a clergyman, who called, to leave the house, that 
the Bible was a volume of lies, and God was the worst liar, for he had 
deceived me all my life. I have repented since and trust I am par- 
doned. | 

3. M., 40. Once I was said to have pushed down my brother, who 
was badly hurt, although in fact I was at the other end of the garden. 
I would not say I had not done it, and so was kept in bed two days. 
During this time I read Gulliver with delight, but a strong background 
feeling of injustice was always associated with this book. I am still 
angry at every thought of this, although usually I am quick over my 
tempers. 

4. About my last rage was at the age of 13. I was in bed, and my 
sister was long in undressing, and then left the lamp in the farthest 
corner for me to put out. We quarreled fifteen minutes; then I put it 
out, but when I got back to bed, pinched her, when a fight ensued, 
which resulted in both of us sleeping very uncomfortably at the op- 
posite and cold edges of the bed with a bolster between us. 

F., 48. In youth I took refuge from the very few crosses of my 
very guarded life in pride. The first real anger was at the age of 42 
at an act of injustice to my son, which stirred me fathoms below all 
previously known soundings in my nature. Each time that I permit- 
ted myself in the sanctity of friendship to discuss the matter, a singu- 
larly vile taste would arise in my mouth followed by extreme nausea. 
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That mighty maternal instinct of protection, which runs through 
all higher animal creatures, has since then been far more clear to me. 

. F., 41. My older brother teased me until I said I wished he was 
dead. Аз soon аз I had said this dreadful thing, I was terrified lest a 
judgment from heaven should fall upon me by causing his death that 
day. I watched anxiously when he returned from his work and recall 
my remorse far more distinctiy than I do the г. 

7. M., 24. I began а boyish fight which lasted nearly ап hour with- 
outanger. It ended by my enemy falling and pretending to be dead. 
I believed he was and felt exultant and perfectly satisfied and happy. 
Left him lying at the fence corner and went home. Knew I must suf- 
fer at the hands of the law, but was fatalistically resigned. 

8. F., 46. When I was ill and the doctor came to.tell me of my 
brother’s death, I struck him with all my might; and all that is usually- 
grief seemed for the moment turned into anger. 

9. F., 24. My last great г was eight years ago at my brother 
who hurt my cat. I rushed at him, screamed, thumped him with both 
fists as hard as I could, then I ran out of the room, cried, felt ashamed, 

retended to act as though nothing had happened, and for a long time 
elt hot and miserable, Tor my brother kept alluding to the wounds 
he said he had received. 

10 F., 45. A slum boy lately struck me in the face with his fists. 
My face grew icy cold and all my muscles got tense. I felt my lips white 
and wanted to hurt him physically. I could have done it, although he 
was a large boy, and should have done it but for my dignity as a 
teacher. I wanted to put him on the floor and pound him, 

11. M., 37. My present temper is of three sorts—first, actual pas- 
sion; second, impatience or ire; third, sulks. Of the first I can recall 
but two instances. One was when my little brother would not stop 
teasing me to show him something when I was very tired. I broke 
out in words and was checked by the look in his face. I could have 
cried as I could at this moment in remembering it. When a friend 
urges me to do something I abominate, I have several times measured 
strength with him. 

12. М., 23. Once when I was about 13, in an angry fit, I walked 
out of the house vowing I would never return. It was a beaut 
summer day, and I walked far along lovely lanes, till gradually the 
stillness and beauty calmed and soothed me, and after some hours I 
returned repentant and almost melted. Since then when angry, I do 
this if I can, and find it the best cure. 

13. F., 43. When about 4 my brother shot an arrow at my candle- 
stick, this made me so mad I ran out of the house and hid under а ha 
stack, resolving to make him miserable by being lost, and determin 
to die from starvation. 

14. F., 20. I offered a doll to my little niece and when she reached 
for it, I took it away and told her she could not have it. It worked 
like a charm, and when she was brought upto the proper pitch, I took 
the following notes—face very red and swollen, two deep wrinkles 
between the brows, lips firmly pressed together but later open to their 
full extent, when she began to scream at the top of her voice. She 
stamped, kicked, tried to slap me in the face and clenched her fist. 
Later but not at first the tears came and she sobbed as if her little 
heart would break. Next time I shall study her laugh which will be 
a pleasanter task. 


I. Causes, 
The following cases selected and abridged from many are 
typical and suggest that women have more provocations than 
JouRNAL—14 
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men, but usually practice control better, and how courtesy, 
respect, sympatlıy, consideration, kind and fair treatment of 
others and even of animals may remove many of the incite- 
ments to it, 


1. F.,20. The painful feeling at the time and the self scorn after- 
u sake angry expe ‚- Ze с о The epee > are 
coutradiction, especially if I am right; slights, especially to my par- 
ents or friends sium than В to have my veracity ae ht 
the sight of my older brother smoking when we are poor; injustice 
dislike or hate from those who fear to speak right out; beir N 
and out of sorts, etc. In the latter mood the least thing like fn 
books out of place; loss of step when I am walking some one; 
indignity to a pnt girl by the teacher; stupidity in peep who will 
not understand—these make me feel as a cat must when stroked the 
wrong way. Injustice is the worst and its effects last los - Tobe 
distracted at my work; unpleasant manners and books; peor and 
cold; to be treated as if I were of no account; flies that will keep 
lighting or buzzing around me; to stub the toe or have it stej on, 
to forget things that I want to remember or to be unable to find things; 
when my bicycle hits a stone; to have lost a button or have my 1 
come down; to have a pin come out or my clothes rip; these thi 
make me more petulant. 

2. F., 26. People more than things or events arouse my temper 
and some have far greater power to dosothan others. Their mere 
presence is so irritating that it requires a great effort of control and 
my aversion is often apparent to others. Life with such persons 
would be intolerable, and would bring out the worst side of my char- 
acter. Special causes are narrow mindedness, cruelty to animals, 
slander, obstinacy in thought and deed, want of sympathy or some- 
times a trifle unnoticeable by others, touches the sore de times of 
ill health, being forced to do over what I had done as well as I could 
before, times of low spirits which with me alternate with high. I 
pay too much attention to details without grasping the whole, and 
this makes trifles irritate me. I jump at conclusions and hence aim 
often angry without cause. 


3. F., 29. Whatever limits my freedom of action or beet re vet 
strongest stimulus to wrath. I was royally mad at my ' because 
she did not resent an injury. I can deny myself as much as 
can, but cannot endure to have others cross me. I was never р 
than when my brother would make a noise, when our mother was 
My causes are girls talking out loud and distracting me in study ho 
to be accused of idleness when I have studied my hardest; blamed 
for what I did not do or did, or my health being Brei get Some- 
times when I am happy, I am more easily angered than when melan- 
choly, because in the latter case everything looks gloomy, so that one 
point more or less makes no difference. > a 

4. English, F., 22. I haveagreat variety of ae gr »specially of 
the irritable, jealous, sulky violent kinds. The violent kind is caused by 
injustice to others or extreme flat contradiction, or when my favorite 
deepest feelings and will are thwarted. The irritable type comes from 
smaller stimuli like being kept waiting, being | ed, having my — 
skirt trodden on, density in others, etc. Health also ts И. Jeal- 
ousy is caused by those I dearly love preferring others. Sulksaredue ‘J 
to neglect or injustice or impertinent coldness. All these types except 
the irritable are more under control than in childhood. — un 

5. F., 20. И accused of doing what I did not, and especially what 
I abhor, I am so angry that I tell my accuser that she would do th 


р. 
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same. If I am hurrying in the street and others saunter, so that I 
cannot get by, or a person I like makes fun of me, or when given a 
seat in church behind a large pillar, I am provoked, and the more 
helpless I feel the more ungovernable my temper becomes. Opposition 
enrages me, so does a discordant note in music, especially if repeated. 

6. F., 23. My lines have fallen in such pleasant places, that I 
hardly know how anger feels; yet injustice does rouse ire which I call 
righteous. Sometimes I take up cudgels in behalf of imaginary suf- 
ferers and work myself into a state of passionate fury. In such men- 
tal inflammations, epithets and phrases suggest and form themselves 
with dreadful facility, and I express myself far more easily than at 
other times. Sarcasm and criticism are sucha relief. If people are 
perfectly unjust, I can treat them indifferently, but if there is a spice 
of truth in what they say, I am much more angry. 

7. M., 34. When despondent the worst thing is to have made up 
my mind to do something and failed. Being angry at myself, I am 
consequently so to all who speak to me. Frivolity in others, asking 
needless questions, attempting to cajole or boot-lick the teachers, 
rouse me; so does doing what I do not want to when I vent rage by 
doing it in a slovenly and discouraged way. Self tification at 
another's expense, cruelty, being deceived or trapped, or when dig- 
nity, self respect or common courtesy are outraged. 

8. M., 28. Am often angry with myself caused by ni own faults, 
my jealousy of friends, so that I can rarely rejoice at another’s success. 
This is bad and I fight but cannot overcome it. An over tidy relative 
always slicking up my things, the necessity for hard cramming for 
examination, interruptions, being laughed at is perhaps the worst of 
all. Being asked to give or do things when I am just ready to do so 
of my own notion, having my school work soiled. 

‚ M., 19. My causes are being beaten in an argument, when I know 
Lam right, being misunderstood, being kept waiting, and worst of all 
being told I am stupid and ought to know better, especially if it is 
true, being accused of cheating at games, although it takes many 
such little aggravations to bring me to the boiling point. 

то. F., 48. Та my teens very divergent opinions or beliefs made 
me angry. I blush, throb, grow stiff, and have a pecan whirling 
sensation in the head. If I differ in argument and cannot convince 
my opponent, or if he says what is false or strained to prove his case, 
or worst of all jealousy makes me short, sharp, crusty, and pale and 
savage in looks. 

11 F., 22. The causes of my anger are if people act oy ey reason 
or their better knowledge, or lack moral in a pandering of all 
sorts, seeing nobodies patronized, slovenly work, want of system, 
method and organization, being expected to do things without the 
means or conditions, sudden emotions and meanness. 

ı2. F., 25. My causes of anger are slowness in others, being ke 
waiting and expectant, or being slow myself when I want to be quick, 
when I am angry at myself. Another cause is if others are dense and 
wooden, if my curiosity is aroused and not satisfied. Perhaps it may 
all be resolved into my not having my own way. 

13. M., 27. I am angry at late risers in my own house, stupidity, 
disappointment in some fond hope and feeling pushed and hurried. 
Any kind of reproof is most irritating. To sharply deny people what 
they want is the best means of arousing their temper. 

14. F., 14. My temper is worst when I see a girl put on airs, strut 
around, talk big and fine. I scut my feet and want to hit her, if she 
is not too big. Jealousy at hearing others praised as I think unduly 
as paragons, or having my own nature dissected or discussed, is most 
irritating to me. 
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15. F., 22. Aggression toward the weak, stupidity, obstinacy, 
lying, deceit, and a sense of impurity. A person I neither love or 
hate would have a hard task to put me in a temper. 

16. F., 36. One chief cause of anger and even fear in children 
would be removed if we did not begin their training with dont’s. 
Sympathetic and positive indications, if wisely administered, cure mre. 

17. F., 46. Whena playmate said her mother was better mine, 
I tipped over the table in her house, rushed home, and was so confused 
that I fell down stairs, was more controlled rds. 

18. F., 14. If lam made to stop reading a story in the most inter- 
esting part to wash dishes or mind the baby, I have tosqueeze something 
very hard ог make faces, and sometimes when very mad, I laugh. 

19. F., 14. What makes me mad is if I have a ba 
or my brothers and sisters get to fighting, or all turn and plague me 
when mother is gone. Sometimes I hit and sometimes say a prayer 
to myself, and try not to mind it. 

20. В. With me it is the worst and the commonest cause to feel 
that I have more to do than I can, to hear gossip about neighbors. 

21. F., 29. When tired, I am irritable and fret at little things, 
and all my life have felt that I was not understood, This causes me 
to brood. If I am excited from having enjoyed myself very much, 
then I am easiest angered. | 

22. F., 31. To be crowded ог jostled, told to do something 
people who have no right, to see slovenly work, to be ridiculed, spied, 
tattled about, be detected in wrong doing, is my chief pro ve. 

23. F., 19. Harping, nagging, gloating over one’s own or others’ 
wrongs, rouses me and I give my friends the benefit of my thoughts 
with a great deal of volubility. 

24. F., 29. Term time with regular work is better for temper than 
vacation when all sorts of things may turn up, and when there is not 
system, yet some are most irritable when working hardest. у 

25. F., 30. Tittle-tattle, petty talk and gossips, flat contr 
interference with my rights or affairs, impertinence, constant interrup- 
tions, practical jokes, idiotic laughter or anything unjust. 

26. M., 26. The most provoking things to me are real or fancied 
slights to those near me or myself, for I have great pride which is 
easily wounded. | 
27. M., 22. И indigestion, which is a form of irritability, is tem- 
г, then I often feel it. Iam easiest angered in the morning, but 
er in the day can face difficulties with far more equanimity. 

28. F., 35. My childish tempests of wrath burned hottest when 
my grandfather used to trim or cut down trees or even shrubs, I 
told him God made them that way, and he had no right to hurt or 
change them. 

29. F., 20. Teasing I never minded, but rather enjoyed, but to snub 
or talk down to me in a top-lofty way arouses all my ire. 

: F., 31. If people I care for say unkind thine, it hurts me so 
I seem to turn to stone, and it seems as if I can never love them more. 
This rankles. I can recognize one distinct type of my threefold tem- 
per, which comes from my mother, 

31. F., 21. To have to doa great deal of unnecessary work, which 
my people invent to occupy my holidays, makes me mad speak 
sharply, and I have reasons, for Iam not a naughtygirl, who needs to 
be were! out of eg er | у Г 

32. F., 44. en boys use vile language in my presence, I wan 
to smack them across the mouth. Cruelty to objects inca ble of 
resistance and injustice to children rile me intensely. ee 

33. F., 39. Familiarity, which I have not evoked, discussion ‚ıtı 
those who have not even tried to understand my point of view, to hear — 


= 
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myself talked about ог discussed, even by my parents, is imsuffer- 
able. 

34. I am more indignant at what people say than at what they do. 
When nasty things are said, I lose control of my tongue and must say 
what comes into my head at the time. I hardly know what I am say- 
ing, but it all comes back later. 


Spontaneous Anger. Т think we must admit that sometimes 
this really occurs, although it is a very interesting and uncer- 
tain question. Prison and other records show that people in 
confinement sometimes break out into fits of destructive rage 
with no apparent cause. Of course dislikes may deepen to an- 
tipathy and aversion, till not only every act whatever but the 
very presence of certain individuals may irritate to the point 
of explosion, and there may be a long summation of petty vex- 
ations, but it would seem that our organism is so made that this 
form of erethic inflammation may reach its fulminating stage 
without any cause assignable by the subject or observable by 
others. Sometimes purely imaginary wrongs to imaginary peo- 
ple excite intense moral indignation. If there are spontaneous 
cases, they cannot be entirely explained by love of this kind of 
erethic state as such, but may be due to the necessities of growth 
or over lability of nerve cells or centers. ‘The satisfaction and 
teal physical pleasure too that sometimes follow anger sug- 
gests that it has its place in normal development, Running 
amuck is sometimes described as spontaneous, like rabies. The 
determination of this question is like the problem whether cry- 
ing and some movements of infants and animals are reflex or 
due to purely efferent causes, is at present insoluble nor is it 
crucial for the Lange-James theory. Platner, as we saw, thought 
some forms of mania were best characterized as prolonged anger 
without observable cause, and the Berserk rage it was thought 
was sometimes unmotivated. Michael Angelo is described as 
chipping down a block of marble to the rougher outlines in a 
veritable rage, and I lately read of a man and wife in court for 
fighting who agreed that they were peaceable and affectionate 
but had to have a bitter quarrel every few weeks over nothing 
to clear the air. Play and mock fights often contain a little re- 
pressed anger and are good to vent it harmlessly. 

1. F., 23. When I was 17 I had a long spell of irritability, was 
unhappy, and it gave me pleasure and satisfaction to make sarcastic 
remarks. My weakness is impulsiveness, which makes me unfit for 
a responsible position. I try to lay good foundations of belief and get 
more settled en. for my own determination. 

2. M., 41. Ари про 17 in good health had fits of anger with great 
regularity; about once a month she was violent and lost all self con- 
trol. No small Mar ern was her desire, but no less than a passionate 
desire to kill the offender. Hatred shown by looks and gestures was 
intense, and the fit might last a week. 2 

3. F., 7, whose mother calls her every endearing name, while 
describing her way of sitting, eating, speaking, etc., suddenly passes 
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to a rigid state, and she once on recovering from this vented her spite 


by cutting off all the leaves of a century plant. 

4. Girl of 3 was eating lunch, when suddenly, without discernible 
cause, she cried out, tipped over her milk, rose, threw herself face 
down upon the floor, screamed, kicked, beat the boards. 

5. Aboy of 14 was sitting in school dreamily gazing out of the window 
when suddenly his face clouded, and scowled, and he struck his fist on 
his slate and broke it. The loud noise and the teacher and the school 
brought him to himself. He could give no explanation except that 


he felt mad and must strike something. 
When a schoolboy I was a great fighter and if I had not 


6. M., 31. 
had a battle for some weeks was literally spoiling fora fight. Once I 
went to the barn and pounded а poor cow chained in her stall for re- 
lief. Teasing and bullying used to relieve it. I sometimes pounded 
a rock behind the corn-house with a sledge hamnıer. 

7. M., 25. Anger often helped me out in my work. In chopping 
wood, mowing, and other things requiring great effort, I could scarcely 
help gritting my teeth and getting mad with the object. I used often 
to find myself helped on by anger at sums, kuotty translations, etc. 

8. M., 37. (Once assistant physician in a lunatic asylum.) I knew 
an epileptic case where the patient, a colored man of perhaps 25, had 
fits that seemed to be nothing but spells of blind rage. He would attack 
every one, destroy everything and injure himself till he became un- 
conscious. He felt the symptom beforehand and was put in a padded 
cell. 

Personal Antipathies Based on Physical Forms and Fealures. 
While these dislikes sometimes are intense enough to generate 
anger, their chief effect is to raise the anger point, so that a 
far slighter stimulus is necessary to produce the explosion than 
in the case of those who instinctively attract each other. From 
very copious collections of questionnaire material for a very 
different purpose, it appears that children and young people 
are very prone to detect resemblances to animals in faces, and 
often see persons whose features suggest the monkey, dog, 
parrot, pig, cat, mule, sheep, rabbit, owl, fox, lion, etc., and 
therefore become objects of special aversion. In another se- 
ries, prominent or deep set eyes, shortness of stature, cowlicks, 
ears that stand out, too prominent chin, brows that meet, 
large feet, high cheek bones, pug nose, Adam’s apple, long nose, 
small chin, prominent, large, dirty or otherwise exceptional teeth, 
pimples, red hair, light eyes, thick lips; a stub thumb, bad 
breath, bleary eyes, freckles, fatness, leanness, birth marks, 
deformities, are features any one of which may evoke immediate 
antagonism and put the mind in a critical attitude, so that with 
reference to persons possessing these peculiarities irritability 
exists side by side with great good temper for those who are 
physically attractive. Girls in particular often single out some 
one peculiarity with respect to which they are especially sen- 
sitized, and in some cases are provoked to active hate in a way 
that suggests the converse of the fetishism common among 
sexual perverts. It is difficult often even for the subject to 
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analyze the cause of these repulsions and they are sometimes 
quite unconscious and instinctive. 

Е., 21, Тата а great person to take likes and dislikes; and if the 
latter, can see по good points in the person. I often judge wrongly 
and sometimes can conquer my aversion, but it often recurs. 

Е., 22. My little brother is like me in taking unaccountable aver- 

sion to things and persons, especially the former, ¢. g., a new suit. I 
have an insupportable aversion to share my room with certain people 
with whom I like to go around with well enough, so too I cannot see 
sick people without anger, unless I love them passionately. 
_ В., 19. I believe some pessoas have elements about them that tend 
to always keep others bad and others in atemper. The more I like 
people, the more it takes to make me angry at them; and the better 
my health, the stronger must be the provocation. Examinations make 
me spiteful toward the very rooms where they are held, and here some 
of my worst scenes with Apollyon have occurred. Generally I can 
stand any amount of banter, but sometimes a little brings a storm on 
some luckless head. 

Based on Peculiar Acts or Automatisms. In this list we have 
snufling, lisping, making faces, swallowing, rolling the eyes, 
peculiarities of voice, accent, intonation, inflection, sighing, 
shrugging, the kind of smile or laugh, motions of the head and 
arms, gait in walking, posture and carriage, hiccough, stam- 
ering, and bad manners generally. 

Dress and Ornament. Ear rings in men to 130 women out 
of 679, are objects of intense and very special abhorrence. 
Thumb rings, bangs, frizzes, short hair in women, hat on one 
side, baldness, too much style or jewelry, single eye glass, 
flashy ties, heavy watch chains, many rings, necklaces, and a 
long list in this class show how dominant unconscious forces 
are in mediating dislike, which in some souls needs little inten- 
sification to settle into permanent hate. Not a few young wo- 
men state that they could never lead happy married lives with the 
possessors of these peculiarities, no matter how many good traits 
of body and mind atoned for them, and the presence of persons 
possessing them is described as a constant source of irritation, 
sufficient in itself to spoil the temper. Special aversions of 
this kind must, of course, be the results of considerable devel- 
opment due to frequent or continued exposure, and it is plain 
that in some cases the antipathy is created by association with 
other disagreeable qualities. It would be interesting to know, 
what our data do not show, whether these traits are conspic- 
uously present or absent in those who detest them, for it might 
throw light upon the question whether similar or complimentary 
characteristics repel or attract. 

Habits. Another class of instinctive aversions for which 
some minds develop sore, irritable spots, are certain habits like 
smoking, eating onions and garlic, untidiness in dress or toilet, 
want of punctuality in rising, meals, engagements, etc., too 
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rapid or too slow movements, gossip, cowardice, too great bash- 
fulness or familiarity, lying, stupidity or density, selfishness, 
cruelty to animals, injury to flowers, trees, property, etc., mean- 
ness, flattery, affectation, disorderliness, too great primness and 
preciseness, excessive poise and reserve or deliberation, imposi- 
tion, laziness, pandering, criticism, cheating in games, and 
bragging. While individual experience in many cases @x poses 
individuals more to one of the above chologenetic agencies than 
to others, there are undoubted indications of a tendency to 
rutty specialization here, so that if education may be defined, 
as I suggest it may, in part, as learning to be most angry with 
those things that most deserve it and maintaining a true per- 
spective down the scale, most of our correspondents are not 
thus educated, and we have here another example of the ves 
augusta domi of the mind for which heredity may in part ac- 
count, but not wholly. The above miscellaneous qualities 
might be classified as esthetic and moral. The deliverances 
of conscience and a good taste are, however, here particularly 
interrelated. Righteous indignation at unethical acts shades 
by imperceptible gradations into the milder verdict of bad taste, 
but even the latter is not without significance asa predisposing 
cause of anger. 

Limitations of Freedom. Liberty 1$ а precious possession and 
sedulously guarded by instinct. It is the indispensable condition 
of the completest and most all sided growth, and cannot be 
too carefully cherished. In an atmosphere of repression and 
of dont’s, temper usually suffers, while one of the best cures 
of habitual anger is liberty, and complete occupation is often 
a preventive to it. 

The Thwarting of Expectation or Purpose. When a story 
breaks off at the most interesting point and the mind is left in 
suspense, or when children are called away from stories just 
before the dénouement or games before the crisis, when they 
are kept waiting or if curiosity is especially aroused, or they 
are fooled and deceived, which is one common form of teasing, 
or if adults fail to realize the plans of their youth, the anger 
diathesis is called into play. In fact science, which is prevision, 
and consists largely in eliminating shock or the unexpected, 
has as one of its functions the reduction of this chologenetic 
factor. Sudden fright, the blocking of a path or doorway by 
an obstacle, the stubbing of the toe or running into a post, are 
perhaps physical analogues of the same thing. We might 
laugh in some states, if Spencer’s theory of a descending in- 
congruity is correct, but we are more likely to be indignant. 

Contradiction. Akin to the above cause is that of meeting 
opposition of our sentiments or ideas. Even when very differ- 
ent views are encountered in friends, especially if they are per- 
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sistently maintained, as well as when the direct lie is given, 
the conflict of mind, will or feeling arises, which may evoke 
the anger erethism. There are paranoiacs to whom not only 
the thought but the very word conflict’ or even discussion ex- 
cites painful symptoms, while the interest in a vigorous alter- 
cation or debate, although less than in a slugging match, is 
very great, 

Invasion or Repression of the Self. Each personality hedges 
itself about with certain limits which, however widely they 
may vary for friends and enemies, are more or less fixed for each 
acquaintance or each mood. While many complain of not be- 
ing understood, a frequent excitant of anger is being too well 
known. Hence, prominent among the assigned causes are 
being spied upon, tattled of, gossiped about, criticised, dis- 
sected, analyzed, detected or even reproved. One form of 
plaguing is to penetrate with undue familiarity, like nicknames, 
the adytum of selfhood, and mocking and ridicule find part of 
their effectiveness here. Here, too, belong most forms of im- 
pudence from our inferiors and insults from our equals. 

Pride and a certain amount of self respect is one of the most 
irrepressible qualities of our nature, so that slights, contumelies 
and undue subjection or subordination, even slight wounds of 
vanity that are inflicted by ostentatious disregard of opinions, 
are keenly resented, 

Injustice. Not only cruelty to animals or persons taking un- 
fair advantage, but injustice to self, like being accused of deeds 
or words that are abhorred, abuse of friends, heroes, favorite 
authors, and in rare cases imaginary indignities to imaginary 
sufferers, are chologenetic. 

Individual Causes of a Special Nature, Some describe with 
considerable detail not only as special provocatives but as causes 
of distinct deterioration of temper, frequent experiences like 
finding books, utensils, tools, etc., out of place, persistent at- 
tacks of flies and mosquitoes, the peryersity of walking with 
those who will not keep step or habitually lose it themselves, of 
having the toe or dress stepped on, of being jolted in a vehicle, 
crowded or turning out the same way in meeting others in the 
street, or even being touched by strangers, having the hair 
come down or out of order, the approach of a dog or cat, etc., 
busy work, being given too much to do, taunts, meanness. In- 
deed most have sore points or anger zones which may be based 
on individual weaknesses, or on peculiarities of form or action, 
ог on special experiences of provocation, 

Jealousy, Jealousy in seeing others preferred by teachers, 


'See the interesting case described by Dr. E. Cowles. Persistent 
and Fixed Ideas. Am. Jour. of Psychology, I, p. 222. 
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friends, acquaintances, or hearing them praised, may cause not 
only intense misery but angry outbursts. 


SUBJECTIVE VARIATIONS. 


Among these the changes from the general feeling of eupho- 
ria and well being connected with good health, which is the 
best preventive of anger, down to illness and pain, which are 
its surest promoters, are most important. Some forms of disease 
and early convalescence are particularly.characterized by iras- 
cibility, and children who are in abounding health have, other 
things being equal, perhaps the best immunity from temper. 
Closely connected with this is the state of rest or fatigue. In 
the morning after a long vacation, provocation is, as every one 
knows, far less easy than in the state of exhaustion. Hunger 
and sleepiness, too, incline to anger, and satiety to good temper. 
The optimum of temperature helps the disposition, while exces- 
sive heat and cold make it fragile. Dentition and menstruation 
are very important sources of variation of the anger point, 
which from all these considerations seems to be even more fluc- 
tuating than has been supposed. General prosperity and a 
sense of doing well and getting on in the world, as contrasted 
with ill fortune and calamity, makes for exemption from anger, 
as does a general good conscience, settled and tranquil religious 
opinions, good friends, an optimistic philosophy, sufficient but 
not too much work or occupation, and in general absence or 
removal of all the chronic causes of frettiness. The states of 
irritable weakness and hysteria are characterized by fluctuating 
moods, с. £.: 

Heredity. On general principles it would seem that а diathe- 
sis so marked should be as hereditary as anything in our psycho- 
physic organism. While our data are far too few for inference, 
it would seem that inheritance has here a wide scope. 

F., 39. My father was never even hasty, but my mother was of a 
cranky, tempery family. .I am for months and for occasionally years, 
sweet and placid as my father, and then without provocation I have 
spells of great irritability like my mother’s people. 

Eng., F., 11. My aunt who brought me up has given me her quick 
temper. It came by contagion and I think not by heredity. 

Eng., F., 18. My father is the calmest and most placid of men. My 
mother one of the most fiery of women. I am all mother in this 
respect. 

Eng., F., 20. A young man of 20 I have known from childhood in- 
herits great irritability which can brook no restraint, who suffers to the 
point of tears from wounded pride, can bear no teasing or reproof, 
directly from his maternal grandfather. It seemed to lie dormant for 
a generation. 

Eng., F., 23. My mother is very irritable. Her father had a whirl- 
wind temper and five of us seven children have it, and in two it seems 


quite absent. 
Scotch, F., 26. One brother, one second cousin, and one maternal 
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ancestor are very hot tempered like me, the rest have more or less 
escaped. 


Absence of Temper. Some seem born untempered, nothing 
flusters or ruffles them. They are passive, easy, lazy, inert, 
apathetic, and while often imposed upon are generally liked, 
rarely teased or abused. Such cases usually lack not only 
energy, but the power of enthusiasm and capacity for erethic 
states generally. Too good a temper not only precludes from 
the luxury of intense forms of manifesting life, but is usually 
associated with a certain insensibility, lack of self respect, am- 
bition and will power. 

F., 39. Му provoking good temper has been my life-long reproach, 
I fear it is, as I am often told, apathy, for lam easy going in matters 
in which I should take more interest. Then, too, my shyness keeps 
me from showing what I feel deeply. 

Е., 21. Таш by nature rather unimpassionate and indifferent, have 
little temper or impulsiveness and rarely get enthusiastic. I do not 
consider this a virtue, but it is not because I am too lazy to show 
temper. 

F,, 28. In good health and happy circumstances, I have yet to see 
а sour spirited child. I think it would be possible to rear many chil- 
dren in such a way that they would have no ый трение of anger. 

F., 29. I know а girl who never in the world could by any possi- 
bility be roused to temper. Her temperament was so inert, she says 
she cannot get up anger when she knows she ought to. A world of 
such people, I think, would be very monotonous. 

F., 27. I often liken myself to a happy, clear, busy, sparkling 
brook, rarely interrupted by any one stirring the mud at the bottom. 
I can be roused, however, and the time before normal conditions recur 
depends upon the depth to which the mud was stirred. 

Р., 18. I knowa girl of very hot temper, who when provoked does 
not give way, simply and solely because she is too lazy to take the 
trouble. It fatigues her to control herself. 

Teasing and the Cry and Anger Points. Hectoring, plaguing, 
baiting, worrying and tormenting in all their many forms 
are largely, though not wholly, motivated by what might be 
called the psychological impulse to see what another will de 
under these new conditions of strain or temptation. A German 
student told me he never felt acquainted with a new man enough 
to know whether he liked or disliked him, until he had seen 
him more or less intoxicated. ‘This sentiment is very wide 
spread, and is akin to Plato’s suggestion that counsellors should 
discuss topics at night, when drunk, and decide them in the 
morning, when sober; so for many anger removes masks, and 
what Nordau calls the conventional lies are thrown off and we 
seem to see the lower strata of what a person really is at 
bottom alone, or in the dark. Repulsive instincts and habits 
manifest themselves better sometimes to the common acquaint- 
anceships of years. Temper is tested in many forms of hazing, 
fagging, etc., to see if the victim will retaliate, how much 
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provocation is necessary to bring him to that point and what 
form the reaction takes. If peculiarities of body, dress or 
manner are salient, these are likely to be sore chologenetic 
points of attack. Girls who blush easily or are so ticklish 
that even a pointed finger sets them off, have red hair or even 
deformities, are particularly tempting to constitutional teasers, 
who are usually, though not always, cooler and better tempered 
than their victims. These experiences are really very often 
educative and develop control in the victim, although some- 
times exactly the reverse is true, and tempers may be thus 
spoiled. Teasers with a strong propensity for practical jokes, 
playing April fools, etc., who are usually older and stronger, 
often profess and sometimes really have the purpose of teaching 
control. When anger is once roused, the goal with some is 
attained. More commonly, ridicule is then applied which in- 
tensifies the rage, and other methods of fanning it to its utmost 
often give the keenest enjoyment to the provoker. This peculiar 
pleasure in witnessing manifestations of anger is partly due to 
a sense of superiority of poise, and no doubt partly to pleasure 
in witnessing primitive psychological forms of expression, while 
the factor of cruelty and sport with a victim in one’s power is prob- 
ably the strongest motive of all. Thetormentor chuckles, his eyes 
sparkle with delight, he claps his hands, dances, jumps up and 
down, rubs his hands, slaps his leg, points his finger, taunts, 
jeers, yells, calls it fun, and all this tends to egg on the victim 
to extremes, the memory of which is well calculated to cause 
regret, mortification, and the resolve for better control next 
time. 

With the cry point, no less variable than the anger point, 
the case is very different. The tormentor often stops short at 
this point, and sometimes the mood reverts to pity, sympathy, 
and regret. This is especially the case if the cry is one of col- 
lapse, surrender or real grief, with no impotent anger in it; but 
the aggravation may be pushed still further with accusations 
of babyishness in quest of a deeper lying and later reaction, 
and particularly a boy that has no fight in him is despised. 


II. PHysIcAl MANIFESTATIONS OF ANGER. 


Upon this topic our returns are fullest and have been саге- 
fully tabulated and compiled with the following general results: 
Vaso-motor Disturbances. Eighty-seven per cent. of the best 
cases describe flushing, and twenty-seven per cent. describe 
pallor as one characteristic of anger. The heart is often immedi- 
ately affected and sometimes with very painful cardiac sensations. 





1See Burk: Teasing and Bullying. Fedagogical Seminary, Vol. 
IV, p. 336. 
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It pounds and bounds, there is a feeling of compression, and 
the literature elsewhere referred to describes several cases of 
death from cardiac lesion thus caused. Occasionally some 
pulsation is felt sometimes painfully in a particular part of the 
body. In one case in the palm of the hand, another specifies 
the wrist. In many cases severe headaches with rhythmic 
intensifications for each pulsation are caused by the general 
disturbance of vascular tonicity. One woman describes the 
enlargement and pulsation of the temporal artery as the sign 
by which she best recognizes tem in her husband and 
describes a peculiar whirling sensation in the head. Stigma- 
tization over a large V shaped area in the forehead occurs in 
one case, the face may become mottled, certain local pains 
sometimes sharp, which attend anger, seem thus best explained 
as does the dizziness and faintness often mentioned. ‘The nose 
grows red or blue in one case, the eye balls are blood shot, and 
erethism of the breasts or sexual parts may occur. In one 
case the first sign of anger is nose bleed, and if it is copious 
the anger fit is less violent. Menstruation may be arrested, 
sometimes suddenly, and other psychic weather signs indicate 
a more or less intensive vaso-motor storm. 

Secretions. The glands are no doubt far more closely con- 
nected with psyche than has hitherto been supposed, and we 
shall have no doubt ere long a glandular psychology. Of course 
the most common secretion is that of tears, which are specified 
in about 35 per cent. of the returns. Tears may be shed when 
other symptoms of crying are repressed. Salivation is not only 
more copious, although in later stages of a long rage it may be 
repressed till the mouth is described as ‘“bricky dry,’' but per- 
haps its quality may be modified from the stomach or otherwise, 
since in some cases a bad taste is characteristic of anger. Its 
effect upon mammary secretions in nursing women is very 
marked, sometimes by way of almost total and sudden sup- 
pression, often by some modification of the quality of the milk, 

so that the infant is made ill. Urinal secretion is often affected 
peti by way of suppression, but is commonly more copious, 
paler and with less deposits. Popularly anger is thought to be 
closely associated with the liver, and a bilious temperament is 
supposed to be peculiarly irascible. In not less than a score of 
cases, attacks called bilious are ascribed as the direct effect of 
anger. No less frequent results are constipation and diarrhoea, 
which may at least belong in part here. There is no case in 
our returns that suggests any modification of the action of 
sebaceous glands, but in two cases a rash, once said to be all 
over the body, follows every fit of anger in a child; and in the 
case of one male sexual secretion attends every ‘violent out- 
break. It would be very interesting to know how common this 
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is, and a collection of facts here might throw valuable light 
upon Sadism and Marrochism. Sweating may be copious in 
cases where increased muscular action fails to account for it. 
Whatever may be true of other emotions, some of which we 
know to be closely associated with glandular action, there can 
be no doubt of the relation here. 

Salivation, Swallowing and Nausea. ‘The act of swallowing 
somewhat like that of winking is normally repeated at brief but 
varying intervals through the waking hours. Just how much 
is due to the summated stimulus of accumulating saliva and 
how much to the constantly increasing lability of the nervous 
center involved it is impossible to determine. Of these two 
factors, however, there is abundant reason to believe that each 
is independently variable. Many returns specify swallowing, 
often several times in succession, as one concomitant of the 
early stage of anger. Occasionally the impulse to swallow is 
strong but is inhibited, and gagging, lump in the throat, and 
temporary paralysis are described. This beginning of the per- 
istaltic action that forces food through the many feet of the 
alimentary tract is, of course, far more under control than the 
latter stages. The will delivers the bolus of food to the back 
of the mouth, whence it is taken in charge and propelled by 
the more reflex mechanism. In carnivora the attack and 
slaughter of prey is the normal prelude to eating it, and like 
salivation this movement may be a residuum of an ancient as- 
sociation without assuming any earlier canibalistic stage. The 
question is how far the momentum of this paleo-psychic asso- 
ciation enters into the psychoses of anger, which has as its tap 
root the quite different impulse of defense and resistance. That 
it enters, I think there can be no doubt. 

Nausea with anti-peristaltic symptoms more commonly occurs 
near the end or in the reactionary stage of an anger fit, and 
sometimes acts as the chief inhibitory motive to the impulse to 
swallow. Its cause here seems to be mainly the fatigue from 
over excitement or exertion, any form of which may cause 
it. There seems reason for raising the query, whether these 
two contradictory functions are so related that if the first 
is overdone without sufficient stimulus, incipient nausea arises 
in a compensatory way. If one swallows as frequently and as 
long as possible without eating and when in the normal state, 
incipient nausea arises. Swallowing is the act of appropriating 
the material on which life is made, and nausea means the repul- 
sion or even the regurgitation of it, so that its symbolic signifi- 
cance is great and has been well exploited in both language 
and in esthetics. 

Spitting. In common with other secretions, salivation is 
often increased in anger, sometimes as would appear with, and 
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sometimes without, chewing or biting movements. In some of 
our cases the saliva is copious and runs from the mouth upon 
the clothes in a profuse and offensive way, and in three cases 
it is described as frothing at the mouth, and in one as white 
froth. In the acme of the stress and strain of fighting, this is 
puffed or blown, sometimes it would appear purposively and at 
other times unconsciously, upon the clothes or in the face of 
the opponent. Just what all this phenomena involves is diffi- 
cult to determine, but it would appear that at least in some 
cases the drooling in anger is partly due to temporary and par- 
tial paralysis of the lips and perhaps of deglutition. Local ex- 
haustion may be carried so far that it would be no more possible 
to spit than to whistle. To associate the salivation of anger 
with primitive anticipation of savory food in such cases may 
seem a long cry, and yet it is not theoretically impossible. In 
creatures that kill their prey, especially if it is large and in- 
volves an erethism like anger, this association may have been 
established by very long and inveterate experience. Spitting _ 
proper begins consciously with what might be described as a 
t-p movement by slightly protruding the tongue, drawing it 
in rapidly between the lips and projecting its load of saliva by 
a slight explosion of air compressed in the mouth after the 
tongue has been withdrawn and before the lips have closed. 
Children in the second and third year learn and sometimes 
practice this. This movement has apparently little utility for 
the child and is essentially a sign of aggression. It requires 
much delicacy and co-ordination of labio-lingual movements, 
and would probably be impossible in a creature less highly en- 
dowed with articulatory capacity. It is therefore of special 
interest. Another mode of spitting, which appears to be later, 
is what might be called the p-t movement, in a sense the re- 
verse of the preceding. It consists in thrusting out the saliva 
with the tongue with much breath pressure after the manner 
common among tobacco chewers. This movement is more dif- 
ficult and is often practiced with unpleasant results. From the 
age of four or five years on to near puberty, spitting may be a 
prominent expression of anger. At first it commonly seems 
directed toward the face, then towards the shoes, clothes, hands, 
seat, etc. Contests are described among expert spitters, both 
as to greater distance and greater accuracy. The victorina fight 
sometimes spits in the eyes, hair, mouth, etc., of his prostrate 
enemy. The folk-lore upon this subject is very voluminous 
and pertains to the number of times one spits ceremonially 
upon given occasions, the place, direction, etc. It is, of course, 
one of the most extreme expressions of contempt and excites 
correspondingly intense repugnance. Saliva, of course, is a 
very effective medium of contagion, but the extreme abhor- 
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rence of the act when contrasted with the attractiveness of 
kissing, which often involves exchange of saliva and may be 
contagious, is hard toexplain, Of course we have no adequate 
evidence of sufficiently venomous ancestors of man to sustain 
an argument that this horror is a toned down fear of virus- 
bearing sputa. The most that can be said is that there is no 
positive disproof of it and that the possibility is open. That 
even the bite of normal man or his progenitors is poisonous to 
another member of his own species, is unknown. ‘The other 
possibility is that this abhorrence has some of its roots in long 
accumulated experience of contagion of morbific germs throu 
saliva without dermal rupture, and that we have here an in- 
stinctive prophylaxis against contagion, which has given the 
folk-lore its character and form. 

Respiration. Modifications of breathing are among the 
marked accompaniments of anger. Sometimes deep inhala- 
tion, often through the nose with clenched lips, perhaps 
several times repeated, as the need of increased oxidization 
deepens ; sometimes rapid breathing, which may be through 
the mouth, and give the effect of panting and occasionally 
almost gasping, is described. Stutterousness, almost suggest- 
ing a snort, purring, snoring, choking, gagging, and sobbing 
noises that almost suggest hysterical globus—all these cannot 
adequately be accounted for by increased m activity. 
Whether the type of respiration changes from abdominal to 
pectoral or conversely, and what the form of the 
curves through a fit of repressed anger are, it would be inter- 
esting to investigate. Amphibian life requires periods of deep 
and rapid breathing, alternating with longer periods of rest, 
and it is not impossible that the preparatory stage of anger 
symptoms is analogous in some cases to preparation for a long 
dive with violent exercise. 

Noises. In twenty-eight young children screaming is more 
or less fully described as the most characteristic expression of 
anger, Crying is a language all its own, and as it develops in 
the first year or two of life the mother or nurse readily | 
guishes the cry of hunger, fatigue, wetness, pain, etc., but 
none is more characteristic than that of anger, which is т 
sharp and generally sustained. А little older children develop 
sometimes very characteristic snarls, growls, grumbles, whoops, — 
bellows, chatters, bleats, grunts, barks, or noises that some- 
times consciously, or more characteristically unconsciously, 
suggest the cries of animals. Later, Se 
words of warning, threat, defiance, or 
habitual and characteristic of rising temper. In some с 
anger brings on a fit of stuttering or a peculiar tremor о 
cato, or speech may be interrupted by a noise sugges it Zn : 
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sob. In older people the voice is perhaps the most sensitive of 
all the registers of anger. It is loud, shrill or harsh, with 
variously modified rhythms. Later yet control and repression 
may develop a peculiarly slow, calm, low, precise utterance 
which is with difficulty, and not without considerable acquaint- 
ance, recognized as a danger signal. One woman almost 
whispers, with little phonation, but very intense labio-lingual 
expression, and unwonted relations of these two elements of 
speech are common. Many become exceedingly voluble, irre- 
pressible and almost eloquent, while some are glum and mono- 
syllabic. Not infrequent is the habit of soliloquy, and many 
seek solitude in order to find, perhaps in monologue and perhaps 
in other forms of loud vocalization, the readiest vent for passion. 
One woman is conscious of no modification of voice in anger 
except a slight tendency to be hoarse afterward, even when 
she has not spoken. Perhaps a dozen well-described cases 
cannot speak or make a noise, but are vocally paralyzed or 
they cannot speak without crying. Theories of the origin of 
language like those of Noire postulate a very close connection 
between the intense muscular tension and loud phonation. The 
characteristic cry of epilepsy shows the same, as does the battle 
cries of various savage races. College yells at athletic contests 
are toned-down cries of defiance. 

The close association between anger and noise is seen in 
many ways. Some stamp, walk with heavy or with shuffling 
steps, must pound something with a stick or with the fist, or 
beat a loud tattoo with the fingers or feet. One young woman 
goes by herself and slams a particular door; a girl pounds the 
gutter with a stone; a boy throws stones against the loose 
boards of the barn or against the resonant surface of a large 
sugar pan. Several work off their anger by playing or even 
pounding the piano. The gratification in these cases ар 
to be not solely from making, but also from hearing a loud 
noise, 

Involuntary Movements. Of these there is a long list, many 
of which fall under other captions. Changes of muscle tonus 
are seen in the changes of the voice elsewhere noted, and in 
the relaxation or, less often, the tonic contraction of the 
sphincters, which causes escape or retention of the excreta. 
Horripilation is sometimes described, the skin becomes rough, 
and shuddery, creepy, crawly sensations occur. In one case 
twitching of the skin on the right leg, in one upon the shoulder, 
and often tonic or clonic or choreic movements of the face and 
fingers are described. The relation of voluntary to the invol- 
untary activities, which is always a variable one, suffers in 
anger, and the disturbance and the readjustment is best seen 
in weak persons with strong temper after it is over, in which 
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arterial and cardiac tension, respiratory rhythms, etc., are 
modified. 

Attitudes and Postures. In anger the body often becomes 
more or less stiff and rigid, is drawn up to its full height, 
sometimes with an attitude of pride that suggests strutting, 
the legs are placed apart when standing, and all the antag- 
onistic muscles are tensed up, so that there is a great expendi- 
ture of energy, sometimes with very little activity, along with 
which goes a feeling of great strength, a difficulty of making 
correct or quick movements which may otherwise be normal, 
and which reacts sometimes into the stage of collapse later. 
Some habitually assume a characteristic attitude when angry, 
usually erect. ‘Two seek to place the back against a wall, 
post, or other firm background. Two are impelled to sit and 
eighteen to lie down, mostly upon the face, and perhaps to roll, 
writhe, squirm or wriggle. One must throw herself into a 
chair sideways, in a particular manner, with feet drawn up. 
The arms are more commonly held down by the sides with 
slight pronation or supination movements, with fists clenched; 
sometimes one or both hands are placed against the breast. 
One young man always thrusts one hand into his coat and the 
other into his pocket, and probably a large number of more or 
less characteristic positions could be collected. 

Butting and Pounding the Head. Many infants when angry 
and powerless to hurt others, strike their heads against doors, 
posts, walls of houses, and sometimes on the floor. In this 
gesture the head may be struck so sharply as to cause pain and 
crying, but more often it is pounded several times with a viol- 
ence which would in a normal condition cause weeping but does 
not now. In some children bruises and discoloration lasting 
for daysresults. Occasionally in older children headaches seem 
to be thus caused. This expression of anger rarely outlasts 

“early childhood, but sometimes persists into adult years, as in 
one striking case elsewhere in our returns of a young man who 
habitually pounded his head on the floor when his best girl 
danced with another. Sometimes the head is struck violently 
with the fist and quite often, not only in infancy but in boyish 
fights, butting is a mode of aggression. Some boys love to 
butt and attain great ability. One is described as running a 
rod at full tilt and injuring a companion dangerously in the 
stomach. Another boy practiced butting hard objects to attain 
virtuoship. Blows with the head are often described as side- 
ways; the forehead or particularly the corner of the forehead, 
being the point of contact. This is interesting when we reflect 
on the number of horned species in the human pedigree. Why 
should man hook like a cow or butt like a sheep or hammer 
with his head, and that, too, when the skull is thin and elastic, 
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and the brain so delicate an organ? Surely there is nothing 
in the present human environment to adequately explain why 
such an experience, which undoubtedly causes more or less of 
a shock, can give satisfaction or relief in anger save on the 
general theory that it demands augmented motor and sensory 
experiences. Early vertebrates, both aquatic and terrestrial 
move head first, and there is thus a long ancestral experience 
of removing obstacles and breaking way through the water 
with the head. That there is some relation between these 
manifestations of anger and previous phyletic experience, I 
think can at least not be denied. In children incipient anger 
often manifests itself by the threatening sideway nod which 
very clearly suggests danger and seems to be the residuum of 
an older mode of going at things. In anger the head is often 
thrown down and the eyes partly closed as if in preparation, 
and square nodding in front, especially if repeated and with 
accompanying pressure of the lips, is a threat. When the fore 
extremities were engaged in locomotion or otherwise, the head 
played a more important role in aggression than in bipeds. Often 
in children we have the opposite anger gesture, instead of 
going at things head first the head is thrown back out of reach 
and out of the way of attack. Several boys, however, in our 
returns seem to be proud proficients in having skulls unusually 
thick with which they hammer the heads of their more tender 
opponents, until they cry for mercy; whereas others particu- 
larly dread combats lest this part of the organism should be 
injured, 

An occasional expression of anger is stamping upon the 
toes or feet of the opponent or upon other parts of his body, 
when he is down. This is sometimes done with the heel and 
with great cruelty and deliberation. Оше boy injured for life 
two fingers of his adversary in this way. Stamping perhaps 
really begins in the foot movements of infants before they can 
walk, who angrily kick out with the sole of the foot against 
persons, the wall or any other object. In older children to 
stamp the ground or floor is an admonition always to be heeded, 
for it is a menace of starting to go at the adversary. In many 
savage dances stamping the ground, sometimes with bare feet 
and with great force, is an expression of annihilating an imagin- 
ary foe. Sheep, some birds, and other animals do the same. 
In only one case does the child make a movement described 
as pawing to get at an antagonist; but the writer remembers 
a case in his boyhood where this was carried to a marked ex- 
tent, although probably in imitation of bulls. Stamping sug- 
gests having the enemy under foot and thus complete triumph. 
A vigorous up and down movement can tread out life very ef- 
fectively. Our returns show that soon after learning to walk, 
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children vent anger thus first with no reference to an adversary, 
but later looking or pointing to him and thus launching a threat, 
where often an attack would not be ventured. The first seems 
quite automatic and unconscious, possibly the noise itself may 
have been one factor. When there is no alternation but with 
one foot and repeated, the gesture surely has some unique 
significance. 

Making Faces. Violent anger often distorts the features, 
both by engorgement of blood and changing muscle tension. 
Often this is described in the returns as bringing out strange, 
perhaps repulsive and even animal traits and resemblances, and 
it may extend to nearly every part and feature of the face, 
modifying its natural hue, bring out veins and wrinkles, 
and occasionally unilateral modifications. Not infrequent- 
ly the subject is painfully conscious of looking unusual and 
of having strange facial sensations, and this and the instinct- 
ive corrective impulse often aggravate the difficulty. Al- 
though there is very great individual difference in this respect, 
the face sometimes betrays sentiments almost as delicately as 
the voice. Many facial movements, too, are unconscious. In 
early childhood the very common vent of anger is consciously 
making faces. Our returns do not permit reliable statistical 
inferences concerning the frequency of the different types of 
contortion. Opening the mouth and protruding and often 
moving the tongue, especially out and in, turning the end of 
it up to show the under side, running it down toward the chin, 
flattening it, wagging it sideways—are specified and suggest 
contempt and perhaps insult. Drawing back the upper and the 
under lip to show the teeth, especially pouting or protruding 
the lips, stretching the mouth laterally as far as possible, draw- 
ing down its corners, projecting the under lip and more rarely 
the upper one, twisting the jaw sideways, projecting the lower 
one, drawing in one or both lips, opening and shutting the 
mouth, sometimes in a gnashing way, a special kind of nasal 
sneer, and other movements hard to describe that suggest very 
repulsive smells, tastes, perhaps to the point of nausea, and 
movements that suggest the threat of biting, occur. The up- 
per part of the face, is on the whole, less involved, and vast as 
the individual differences are in facial mobility, they are greatest 
of all for the forehead. Some have little power to raise the 
eyebrows or produce longitudinal wrinkles above them, and 
perhaps still less power to frown with vertical wrinkles, and 
fewer yet can produce both at once. There is less unilateral 
power of movement in the upper part of the face. The eyes may 
be open very wide, emphatic and frequent winking makes them 
flash and sometimes they are nearly or quite closed, but more 
often rolled up, down or sideways, to show the white. Some 
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children become almost virtuosos in making faces and this 
propensity seems to culminate shortly before the dawn of ado- 
lescence. ‘The number of combinations of all the possible 
movements here is vast, and one cannot look over the literature 
upon the subject without being impressed with the fact that 
Darwin, Duchanne and the Delsarteans have as yet barely en- 
tered this interesting field. Head positions and movements 
are another factor which serves to bring out the effect, and 
children often use the fingers to intensify eye and mouth dis- 
tortion, while gestures and noises aid to set them in relief. 
Interest in facial expression is deep and instinctive. All chil- 
dren study the face and especially the eye as an index of feeling 
and disposition, and the variously toned fear and pleasure in 
them suggest the strange passion of savages for masks as seen 
in their dances, many of which even introduce marked animal 
features. Pleasant expressions of the face are habitual for happy 
moods and for friends, and the principle seems to be that the 
degree of departure from one’s best expression indicates the 
degree of dislike. Many facial expressions are no doubt directly 
intended to strike terror, but others are’ suggestive of various 
degrees of repulsion, Reverence and respect have their own 
characteristic physiognomy, while contempt even parodies or 
else seeks the contrary of it by the law of opposition. Very 
deep seated is the instinct of fear at very unusual expressions 
of face in those we know. 

Biting. Sixty-eight females, forty-eight males. From our 
returns it would appear that this anger act culminates a few 
years before puberty and has perhaps a slight and brief incre- 
ment atitsdawn. Very young children, soon after the appear- 
ance of the first teeth which are small and sharp, not only try 
them on all sorts of things but in anger can make a painful 
impression upon fingers, nipples, skin, etc. Some children run 
up to an enemy, inflict a quick hard bite, and retreat with no 
other aggressive act. Others bite firmly and hold on with 
tenacity, and fewer in our returns chew what is bitten in anger. 
In their fights, biting often plays an important role with chil- 
dren. In a few cases children bite their doll, the foot or tail 
of dog or cat, sometimes the place to take hold is chosen with 
deliberation, and the grip is so firm that it is with difficulty 
that it is released. We have records of idiots that seek to tear 
flesh in their rage. In many a brawl in the lower classes, 
noses, lips, ears are chewed, and occasionally bitten off and 
other damage is inflicted elsewhere with the teeth. I once saw 
a man in a cheap show who earned his living by killing rats 
with his teeth in a small pen, with no aid from his arms. He 
seized and shook them near the back of the neck and was rarely 
bitten himself. In the sex aberration of masochism, biting 
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sometimes plays an important and even a dangerous role in the 
organism. The biting of anger shades off into gripping and 
grinding the teeth, which is so long a manifestation of it even 
in adults, connected with the act of retracting the lips to show 
them. Sometimes one method of control of anger is to bite 
the tongue or lips till they bleed, or to grate the teeth. A Balti- 
more murderer, under sentence of death, once told me that if he 
had had a little stick of wood, which he always carried in his 
vest pocket to bite when he was angry, he would not have in- 
flicted the fatal blow for which he was to die. Of course the 
jaws in man are degenerating from the size and strength they had 
in his prognathic ancestors and in his rodent or carniverous rela- 
tives in the ancestral line, but just as his type of dentition is com- 
posite, so this function seems made up of factors from both 
ruminants and carnivora now almost inextricably mixed. A 
large, strong jaw still suggests firmness and a small one weak- 
ness of character, and in children as in adults, there are the 
greatest individual differences here. Some seem made to per- 
form the gymnastic feats of sustaining their whole weight, 
lifting or swinging heavy objects by the teeth alone. Both the 
first and second teeth often pull unusually hard and we may 
have here the basis for a position in what may be called dental 
psychosis. A distinction is repeatedly noticed in our returns 
between the square, even biting of young children and the 
more dangerous side grip, which is preferred when the eye 
teeth appear. Our returns do not suggest whether the biting 
of auger shows an increment at this stage of development. 
Two things seem certain. First, that even modern civilized 
man has more or less adjustment between dental structure and 
function, the latter being proportionately less than the former. 
The passion of children for biting sticks, chalk, rubber, pen- 
cils, slates, chewing gum, etc., suggests that the biting of anger 
may be intensified by the fact that this function is declining 
and is both vented and mitigated by such activities. If man 
ever approximates an edentate stage with less mandibular 
power it will no doubt coincide with modification in this 
respect. The other suggestion which I venture is while the 
sneer, the spasmus cynnicus of pathology, may no doubt be 
gestures which are relics of dental attack, the kiss seems to 
have a very significant and opposite function. Its meaning seems 
to be that where danger once was greatest, when we reflect 
that the maws of their enemies have been the grave of most 
species, that now not only a truce but complete trust, and 
even pleasure, reign. One feeble-minded child is described as 
making the gesture to kiss, but when the lips were presented 
set his teeth firmly into and almost through them, and, in the 
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opinion of the reporter, actually sucking with pleasure the 
blood that flowed. 

In adults the mouth often twitches, the lips are white, 
pressed or cold, and in the reaction the teeth often chatter. In 
650 well-described cases, grating the teeth is mentioned in 27 per 
cent.; showing them in 21, quivering lip in 18, compressed in 
тт, pouting ing. Some describe a peculiar ‘‘ mouth-conscious- 
пезз, '’ others chew the tongue or inner wallof the cheek, swal- 
low, choke, cannot speak, etc. Such expressions as ‘‘ Would 
like to devour,’' ‘' feel like eating, tearing, rending, crushing,"’ 
occur with dental experience. Whether these are the last 
vaso-motor or involuntary automatic residues of what was 
once a fully unfolded carnivorous psychoses we can only con- 
jecture. M. D. Conway, in his demonology, describes the 
devils or ex-gods of most primitive peoples as having for their 
chief characteristic capacious maws and dreadful mouths, with 
great, sharp and cruel fangs. The marks of many dances 
and ceremonies of the North American aborigines’ are thus 
distinguished, and the instinctive fear of big teeth, so charac- 
teristic of infants is a psychic indorsement of the same fact. 

Scratching. This is mentioned in 142 cases as a character- 
istic expression of anger, and is described more or less fully as 
habitual in the cases of thirty-eight males and eighteen females. 
The age at which it is most common is from two to nine years; 
and at fourteen, judging from our meager data, it entirely 
stops in males and is greatly reduced in females. While boys 
predominate in early childhood, the proportion is apparently 
reversed in adolescents and adults, women with their conserva- 
tive organism then predominating. Instead of being clenched, 
the fingers are hooked rigidly and the movement is from the 
elbow and more from the shoulder, and from up downward. 
The point of attack is generally the face, more often the eye, 
although neck, hands, arms, and even the clothes are often 
scratched, In several cases anger at dolls, animals, inanimate 
objects and even self are expressed by scratching. One child 
lacerates her own face when angry. ‘Two scratch the paint 
off doors and articles of furniture against which their rage 
is excited. Several have inflicted serious laceration upon 
younger children and infants, but in most cases the favorite 
point of attack seems to center about the eye itself, into which 
it sometimes seems a strong childish instinct to stick a finger. 
Our data give no indications that there is here any trace of an 
old instinct to attack the throat or any covered parts of the 
body. Occasionally in anger the hands are so tightly clenched 


!In My*Study of Fears, Amer. Jour. of Psychology, Vol. VIII, 
note, p. 312. 
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that, either with design or incidentally, the nails are forced 
into the palms. It would almost seem that some children have 
a love of scratching the skin as a motor activity independently 
of the sensation of stimulus or relief of itching along the 
afferent tracts. In the felide and in other animals, both in 
and near the conjectured line of human evolution where claws 
are best developed in structure and function, these movements 
seem among the first group to be acquired, especially by the 
forelegs after and superposed upon their locomotor functions. 
These movements are more specialized and accessory than 
walking, and among the climbers have a great but very dif- 
ferent role. This may be set down as one of the first uses, then, 
not merely of the digits, especially of the pentadactyl hand, 
and this psychic co-ordination with dental function is close. 
The infant’s finger nail is much sharper than the adults, is 
more curved, and hence has more sustained rigidity, while the 
skin of infants is thinner and more tender. Hence the greater 
effectiveness of this mode of attack. Very interesting are the 
few cases in which scratching is not mentioned, but in which 
one of the marked signs of anger which our correspondents 
describe in themselves is the purpling of the flesh under the 
finger nails. Interesting, too, are four cases where in anger a 
shudder which suggests scratching a file, rusty saw, or some 
other object, is provocative of incipient horripilation or some 
nervous spasm. ‘This function is so co-ordinated with struc- 
ture that careful and regular cutting of the nails may reduce 
it, as does the enforced wearing of gloves or artificial tips 
where the habit is abnormally strong. Some people shudder 
whenever they hear a noise that suggests scratching hard 
objects or the earth, and the very thought of scratching a 
brick or stone causes ‘‘sinking’’ symptoms of a very marked 
nature in Е. 18. Long after this habit has passed away, many 
people describe as a symptom of anger the feeling that they 
would like to tear the flesh of the offending person. Again, 
some children cultivate long nails, less for use than for orna- 
mentation, as several Oriental religious sects make it a sin to 
cut the nails, even if they penetrate the hand. Nails have 
sometimes an important industrial use in occupations requiring 
fineness and exactness. А few barefoot boys are described as 
scratching the antagonist with their feet. Civilization has so 
long required trimmed and shortened nails that it is possible 
that this has had an effect upon their reduction. ‘The habit of 
biting the nails to the quick has very likely a kindred psychic 
origin with the impulse to trim them. Very curious is the 
survival in some of our cases, particularly females, of habitu- 
ally trimming the nails to a point more or less sharp or obtuse. 
How many modern industries that involve scratching, like 
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movements such as writing, have any relation with any such 
ancient function, it is im ible to tell. 

Pinching and Pulling. ‘This culminates relatively late in child- 
hood and continues at least to maturity, and probably through 
life. The strength of the opposing thumb must beconfe well 
developed before it can be effective. Small children pinch the 
skin, often without bringing the nails to bear; the ear and nose 
are thus attacked and pulled. The arm is often thus made 
black and blue; the back of the neck is seized and pinched till 
the victim obeys the command to say ‘‘Shakespeare’’ or some 
other words, or to do some ordered and unusually humiliating 
act. Strangulation is sometimes thus attempted and the sexual 
organs may be thus assailed. Along with this action often 
goes pulling and shaking, indeed infants often pull hair and 
beard before they learn to oppose the thumb, and the difficulty 
of disentangling these from the baby's grip suggests arboreal 
life, in which the young thus hold to the shaggy sides of their 
parents as they moved among the tree tops, an act which natu- 
ral selection has developed by eliminating those that let go and 
fall. While the child rarely shakes an object grasped with its 
teeth, objects clenched with the hands are often shaken. Both 
ears are grasped and the head violently pulled, twisted and 
shaken. One or both arms are thus used as handles by which 
to shake the body, so that the pain may be either in the pinch, 
in the pull, or in the shake. Where nails are used, the flesh 
may be dented, bruised or occasionally cut, and two instances 
are cited where poisoning is believed to have been thus con- 
veyed by bacteria under the finger nails. The ears are some- 
times permanently mutilated or distorted in this way, and far 
more serious is the injury, and once the death, reported from 
‘‘Abelarding.’’ In some conflicts handfuls of flesh from the 
breasts or any other part of the body are clutched and grave in- 
ternal injury done. In one case, hair is said to have been pulled 
out by the roots and the scalp torn. In two descriptions of a 
fight, the tongue was thus attacked. In one case, the mouth was 
forced open for this purpose, and Mantegazza tells us that it 
has been thus torn out and the lips and the alae of the nose 
torn. In some forms of fighting the antagonists seek to pinch 
the fingers of their opponents, and particularly to twist and 
double them up to the point of dislocation. Sometimes any 
part of the body is grasped for a hold as one would grasp the 
clothes or through them. The variety of tortures possible in 
this way is great, and all must have been developed since the 
hand acquired its biped strength and dexterity. Not only folk- 
lore, but popular tradition, describes hand power developed to 
such an extent that by a single favorable grip an enemy has 
been disemboweled. 
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Kicking. This we distinguish from stamping as a lateral 
movement at right angles to it. It begins later, is far more 
common, and lasts through life. In most children the move- 
ment is front, but in some the stroke is backwards with the 
heel when it is more downward. The front stroke must dis- 
criminate very carefully if the foot is unarmed with a shoe 
where the blow is applied, for if it were a hard place in the 
antagonist’s body the agent suffers more than the patient. 
Hence, the abdomen or the posteriors are common points of 
attack, the latter particularly permits the infliction of greater 
force and the blow has less danger. With shoes or boots any 
part of the body can be attacked, and the injury and danger 
is far greater. Some oriental forms of wrestling might be de- 
scribed as almost solely made up of tripping and kicking, where 
the arms and hands have nothing to do. I once saw two boys 
fight solely by trying to scratch with the feet. Heavy foot 
gear makes this expression of anger almost approximate in 
prominence that which it holds among some of the ungulata. 
One object is here often to overthrow the adversary and is 
peculiar perhaps to bipeds, who have assumed the erect position 
and for whom balancing upon a few square inches of foot sur- 
face with the center of gravity so high above, is quite a feat of 
equilibrium, and makes a fall often dangerous and an upright 
position always a little precarious. The usual strong forward 
kick as, г. g., in football, and which is susceptible of a good 
deal of culture, is a mode of aggression which must have been 
originated however distinctly after the erect position had given 
the posterior limbs their strength and weight. It, like many 
other primitive modes of anger, has an extremely rich symbolic 
and metaphorical philology. 

Hugging, Striking and Throwing. Young children often 
vent anger by hugging, and it is especially common among 
girls. The offending person or even animal is thus punished. 
As an aggressive method, this movement may become very ef- 
fective and makes for strangling, the compression of crushing, 
and bones, joints and tendons may suffer thus. 

Anger, however, is essentially repulsive and the gesture of 
pushing away is more common. From the latter, it would 
seem from such data as are at hand, striking evolved. The 
first blow in infants is a literally repulsive or standing off gest- 
ure. Although animals kick, butt, and strike with paws, etc., 
man might almost be called in a peculiar sense, the striking 
animal. His blows, although at first, perhaps, scratching 
movements, and at any rate more likely to be from above down- 
ward, change later into slaps, and last of all comes the straight 
out blow with the fist. This can, as pugilism shows, be made 
exceedingly effective with the unarmed hand. The skill and 
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dexterity in choosing the place and time of a blow, throwing 
the whole momentum of the body into it, to say nothing of 
foreseeing and warding off the blows of the adversary, make 
the development of this very human mode of attack susceptible 
of great perfection, and constitute the charm of slugging and 
mauling contests according to fixed rules, which eliminate forms 
of onslaught phyletically lower. 

With the use of weapons began a newera. Even a stone or 
stick gives greatly increased efficiency and adds to the danger. 
Clubs, axes, spears, and a great variety of savage implements 
of warfare enhance many fold the dangers of conflicts and have 
prompted the invention of shields and other defensive and pro- 
tective implements. It would seem from our knowledge of 
apes to be well established that they can use clubs and stones 
at least for certain purposes, but it is doubtful if these have 
ever been a factor in their combats. 

Throwing introduces yet another development from the 
striking out blow. A missile is propelled far beyond the reach 
of the body, and bows, guns, etc., have made this the most 
effective, as it is the last, mode of offensive warfare. 

We have space for but a few cases. 


т. М. Fits of anger are plain in a child 7 months. She holds her 
breath a moment, seems expectant, grows red in the forehead and 
near straightens out stiff and rigid, trembles, chokes, and laughs 
merrily. 

2. M., 8months. Throws himself on his back, lies rigid and still, 
but yells at the top of his voice. 

3. M., 15 months. Strikes himself savagely in the face, pounds 
his head but never any one else, spits at us and cries “Со way." 

4. M., 2. Was set down hard on a chair for в: Не grew 
pale, then red, sweat profusely, made mouths as though trying to 
talk, but his teeth chattered. I only saw this once and am sure it 
has not occurred within the past fifteen months. 

5. F., 26. A boy of 3 began to bite when inatemper. He always 
bites and kicks, throws anything and flushes, 

6. F., 21. Аз year old girl of violent temper, once punished by 
being kept home from a ride, broke out in sobs that appeared uncon- 
trollable. Suddenly she stopped short and calmly asked if papa was 
in. Being told no, and realizing that there was no possible restraint 
from that quarter, she resumed her sobs 

7. Eng., F., 41. I know a boy of from 3 to 5 who had marked re- 
laxation of all the sphincter muscles when angry. 

8. F., 41. Adelicate boy from 3 to 5, when angry, flushes all over 
his face, neck and ears. Anger so completely absorbs him that once 
he was undressed during a mad spell and did not know it. 

9. F., 4. Prayed one night for the hired men. The next day one 
of them, a disagreeable tobacco user, kissed her; that night she prayed 
Le wie aay “God bless papa, mamma, etc., but dear God, damn 

en 

10. M., 4. Ina tempest of sudden anger strikes any one in the face 
with all his might. This he used to do when he was a year old, but 
in a moment he wanted to kiss. 

тт. Papa told М. to sit down. It was his evening play hour, He 
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drew himself up, looked his father full in the face and said ‘‘ you 
dasshopper’’ three times, and then obeyed. 

12. М. 4. In a passion has a blind rage, has thrown forks and 
knives at people, broken dinner plates and glass, etc. 

13. F., 5. Is usually bubbling over with fun, but when crossed, 
rules the household, which has a terror of hertantrums. She screams, 
rolls on the floor, sticks out her tongue, turns up her nose, and takes 
it out in making up all manner of horrid faces. 

14. Eng., F., 28. Children I have observed stand perfectly still, 
open the mouth wide, and begin to scream. Later they dance wildly, 
brandish the arms and hit anybody. Others lie on the floor and roll, 
pound their heads, roar, sit and rock; others bite and scratch; tears 
are a sign that the repentant mood has begun to react. 

15. F., 19. Some children I have seen turn white or red, howl, 
strike blindly. Boys control their feelings far less. A little boy lay 
in the mud and screamed because I would not buy him candy. I had 
to pick him up and carry him home yelling. 

16. F., 41. A little girl in a pet first seems pleased with herself 
and looks to her companions for admiration. She shakes herself, set- 
tles into stolid sulks, which sometimes last two days, then cries, re- 
lents, and is extra good. 

17. Two little boys were set down to write, but there was only one 
pencil, which was given to the elder. The younger flushed, flashed, 
and said ‘‘ Do you fink I can write wid my finger like God?’’ 

18. F., 31. A little girl constitutionally obstinate, when in a tem- 
per would grow red as a turkey cock about face and neck, which 
would seem to swell with anger. Her eyes filled with tears, but she 
never cried. She readily asked forgiveness and never bore Ш will. 
When people are slow, she wriggles, writhes, bites her lips, snatches 
your work, and wants to do it herself. 

19. A girl of 6, who has ambition as her ruling passion, is most 
enraged by her jealousy. If she is excelled in writing, she will try 
to sponge out the work of others, and to scratch them, lie down in the 
grass and kick and cry, because she cannot jump as high as her mates. 

20. M., 28. My temper was so dreadful that I did not mind what 
it cost, it must have way. As a child I would scream, kick, rush at 
things and throw objects in the fire or out of doors, if my plans were 
frustrated. To put me to bed disturbed the whole house, so that my 
nurse usually gave way to me. Every point I scored made me worse, 
I was often wild and utterly unreasonable. 

21. F., 19. A sweet little girl of 6 I know has outbreaks of pas- 
sion, that seem to pass beyond control, when she stands and howls 
quite unconscious of everything. When it is all over she often can- 
not recall the cause of her temper. The only thing that helped her 
was diversion or some soothing action, like stroking herhand. When 
it is all over she seems to have forgotten both it and the cause. 

22. F., 28. When Iam inwardly impelled to say unpleasant things 
to people, I tremble, am short of breath, my teeth chatter, and often 
have a pain in my stomach, which causes sudden diarrhea. 

23. M., 28. When angry for sometime I twitch painfully in the 
palm of my left hand and also in the veins of my left wrist. In both 
these instances the pain is very much like the shock from a strong 
battery. It seems as if the blood was trying to get out of the small 
vessels causing them to stretch and snap back with violence. 

24. Eng., F., 27. I know a child who has fearful fits of temper, 
after which a rash breaks out all over her body. Once she rushed 
into a tub of cold water with all her clothes on. 

25. F., 19. When angry with the cat I used to squeeze it tight, 
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pull its tail, stroke it the wrong way, put my finger in its eye, and 
through childhood my anger generally vented itself by hugging. 

26, F., 22. I literally boil. Theangrier I am, the more compressed 
and internal it gets and the more silent I become. If I ae I cry. 
My intellect is confused or rather does not move under the pressure 

ut upon it. If I thoroughly start crying, the fit wears itself out, 
ut if the cause requires action, Ican stop crying. The effort to de- 
liberate sets my mind flying. 

27. Е., 23. When Iam angry I feel as if a demon was inside me 
tearing ше to pieces, and if it must come out before I can be happy. 
Commonly it is vented in vicious little speeches, and deeds, aimed not 
particularly at the object which caused it, but at every one and every- 
aie I take a sort of pleasing misery in contemplating the pain I 
inflict. 

28. F., 29. Some children are white with rage, but more are crim- 
son. They pinch, bite, scratch, and stiffen themselves. One little 
girl is so rigid that she can be picked up by her waistband, and held 
perfectly horizontal in the air. The sulky kind that hold temper is 
the worst. 

29. M., 34. Symptoms of anger as I have seen them suggest the 
etymology of the word, which means compression of the neck, strang- 
ling, etc. This expresses my experience of it better than the words, 
spleen, vexation, ire, wrath, rage, resentment, malice, hate, indigna- 
tion or any others. 

I know people who change color, contort the face and even 
body. The handsclench, the muscles stiffen, the eyes flash and flame, 
the voice changes its pitch, time and quality. Some strut and other 
children dance, fall, butt, etc. 


III. ANGER AT INANIMATE AND INSENTIENT OBJECTS. 
VENTS. 


Every one is familiar with the disposition to kick the stone 
against which one inadvertently stubbed a toe, to pound or 
even kick a door against which we have hit the head between 
our groping hands in the dark, and our returns abound in cases 
of pens angrily broken because they would not write, brushes 
and pencils thrown that did not work well, buttonholes and 
clothes torn, mirrors smashed, slates broken, paper crushed, 
toys destroyed, knives, shoes, books thrown or injured, etc. 
These violent reactions by which often the individual is himself 
injured, and in several cases seriously, occur not only in chil- 
dren but in adult and cultivated men and women. A man 
finding that the blossoms of a favorite and much nurtured pear 
tree were blasted for the third time, hacked it and barked it in 
a fit of rage, until it had to be cut down. A man of over forty 
fell over a roll of barbed wire at night, and the next day threw 
the whole into a bonfire and dumped it ina fish pond with 
much satisfaction. A farmer laying a stone wall found the 
stones so round and smooth, that they slipped down several 
times, and in a fit of anger, as he says, and not to split them 
into better shapes, he mauled them till he was tired with a 
sledge hammer. In one case described at length, a young car- 
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penter injured many times and even spoiled his own expensive 
tools, because he was so clumsy and inexpert that they would 
not work right; and the destruction of one’s own or others’ 
property by this impulse is frequently recorded. A few cases 
are appended. 


т. F., 20. When a door will not stay latched, my little brother of 
6 bangs it very hard several times, sometimes kicks, strikes, and even 
butts it. 

2. F., 19. Boy of 4 grew often angry with his blocks, kicked and 
threw them, saying every time ‘‘ Take that and that.’’ 

3. М., 19. I once fell on a large stone and hurt myself badly and 
vowed I would smash that stone sometime. Some weeks passed be- 
fore I got a stone hammer, broke it to pieces, and threw the fragments 
in a fire. 

4. M., 25. If when cracking nuts or driving a nail, I hurt my 
finger, Iam so mad I have to smash something instantly with the 
hammer. Once my boot, which had been wet over night, was so stiff 
in the morning I could not get iton. In rage I pounded it well with 
my hammer. 

5. M., 9. Pinched his finger in the door. Cried a while, then 
stopped and kicked the door, hurt his foot, cried again, kicked it again 
less intensely, scolded it and dared it to hurt him again. 

6. F., 20. My brother M., 5, became angry with his drum and 
broke it into pieces. He fell on his rubber skates aged 7 and broke 
them both. 

7. F., 18. I have vented anger on nearly all my toys, and could 
not keep them long if they were destructible. When angry I often 
drum with my fingers, tap my feet or if alone pound and stamp around. 

8. F., 16. If I cannot play my exercises right, I pound the keys. 
If my sums go wrong, I throw and sometimes break myslate. I have 
torn books, cloth that I could not cut right, and smashed wood and 
sometimes bang the tools in the manual training room. 

M., 17. When I could not learn something in my lessons, I 
used to sling the book across the room. My toys have suffered a good 
deal. ` 

то. A boy of 8 cut himself with a knife, threw it in rage against a 
stone, and finally broke it with another. 

тг. A boy of 4 hits every large object against which he hurts him- 
self, and throws all smaller ones. 

12. M., 28. As a boy if I spoiled what I was whittling, I would 
throw or smash it if I could. 

13. M., 18. When I used to bump my head, I wished with all my 
soul that I could make the thing I hit suffer for it. 

14. F., 19. When angry I used to kick rocking chairs. This made 
them rock and this made me more angry, because they seemed alive. 


Such things are often done with a kind of lurking, nascent 
self pity, sometimes with a trace of self contempt, but more 
often with a bottom feeling of the humorous absurdity of it all. 
Where pain is caused, such reactions serve as a vent, but on 
the whole we seem to have here a momentary lapse back to a 
primitive animistic stage of psychic evolution in which the 
distinction between the things that have life and feeling and 
those that lack both was not established. At any rate our or- 
ganism acts asif the offending brick, stubble or tool was capable 
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of feeling the effect of our resentment. This very strange 
group of phenomena can only be partially explained by urging 
that most causes of pain are animate objects, and that it is a 
second thought or long circuit reflection that does not have 
time to act, that this particular cause is lifeless; while the pre- 
ponderance of the direct vent upon the object, as well as in- 
trospection in such cases, shows that it is not a case of stimulus 
and undirected reaction. 

Vents. Besides the direct action upon the cause of the of- 
fence, very many indirect ways of working off anger are com- 
mon, and this is often the beginning of control. 


т, M., 24. Biting my lips until they ache and bleed is far more 
effective as a restraint for me than the puerile method of counting 
ten. Music arg me and if Ican get ata piano, Ican play off my 
rage. My aunt knits off her temper, and a cousin always plays Schu- 
mann’s Schlummerlied, so that when we hear that we know she is 
angry, but will soon be pleasant. If a piano is not at hand, she suf- 
fers greatly. 

2. F., Once I was so an that I could not sleep until I got up, 
wrote the person a most violent letter, venting all my rage, and then 
tearing it upinthe middle of the night. Then I went back to bed 
and SE sweetly. Girls, I think, are more angry, stay so longer, and 
do not forgive an injury as soon as boys. This is particularly true of 
girls from 12 to 15. 

Е., 24. Iam reputed good tempered, but this is false, for I can 


2 

fume and seethe within, when outwardly I am perfectly calm. I have 
a habit of giving inner vent to my anger by thinking cutting remarks; 
this relieves me, while the object of my ep Dee never suspects it. 


4. F., 22. When my feelings are injured, I have now learned to 
be able to turn aside to something else. I cannot always do it, but 
this checks most outbreaks. I can often hold myself to my study. 

5. M., 31. Acultivated lady of 25, wife of a well-known univer- 
sity professor, is sometimes so angry that she goes into the back shed 
and chops wood furiously, and says that something far worse would 
oo) doe if she was denied this vent. 

F., 23. When angry I used to pick up stones and throw them 
at something hard, The throwing relieved me some, but if they broke, 
the relief was much greater. 

7. F., 9. Vents anger upon her hat and particularly hercoat, Has 
sometimes broken things on the table in a pet, and in her tantrums is 
liable to seize almost anything anywhere. 

8. F., 19. My youngest sister gets maddest if she cannot find 
things. She always pounds something. Her motto seems to be ‘‘ Pound 
if not found."’ | 

9. F., 27. When I have been very angry I have just stood and 
pinched myself and bit my finger until I screamed, I used to want 
to tear something. 

то, F,, 16. When I am very angry or feel it coming on, I want to 
run to a particular place and pound the tin gutters for relief. 

11. M., 10. Used always if possible to vent his anger upon stones; 
F., 7, on doors; M., 11, on bees. 

12. F., 18. My anger is generally vented on my clothes. I go up 
stairs into my room and sling them around and sometimes dance on 
them. 

13. American; Adult; Female. When violently angry would grind 
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her teeth, walk back and forth between two rooms so as to slam the 
door. Sometimes she would take a pillow and shake it until exhausted. 

14. I always used to fly to the piano, or get my pet kitten to com- 
fort me when I found my temper rising. 

15. M., 26. I know а woman with а bad temper who when exas- 
perated plays the piano or sings to herself, which latter is considered 
by her friends as a danger signal. . 

:6. F., 28. When I маза girl and got angry, I used to shake my hair 
all over my face and make wry faces. It was very easy for me to speak 
out and tell very disagreeable truths. When trying hard not to talk, 
I play scales; and when very angry, octaves. To repress rage makes 
it far worse than to blurt it out. 

17. I know a child who always relieves her ill temper by kicking a 
particular post. Her eyes are half shut and afterwards she shakes. 

18. А nervous boy of 8 several times a day gets so angry he throws 
himself on the ground and screams as if he were being killed. He is 
growing thin and I think his temper will wear him out. 

19 F., 27. For three years I had a pupil, nice in many ways, but 
addicted sometimes to say things quietly that nearly drove me mad. 
I always restrained myself, but once found that I had broken a new 
pencil that I had in my hand short off in my efforts to control. 

то. M., 27. When slightly angry I can best let off my feelings 
harmlessly by swearing. If madder I feel like knocking out part of 
my wrath, and make awful vows of vengeance which I do not live 
up to. 

Fr. F., 32. I can now generally control my naturally strong tem- 
per. I think volumes, but say nothing. It would be a luxury to wreak 
myself upon expression, but I refrain from prudential reasons. I 
know people would pay me back. I try to feel benevolently towards 
all, to make allowances when I feel injustice, to switch off my anger 
into a sort of philosophical indifference. Sometimes I get relief 
by working it off in an imaginary scene with the offender. My op- 
ponent says severe things and I answer still more severely, but always 
go off complete victor. This appeases rage, although I inwardly laugh 
at and despise myself, while giving this triumphant scene. I have 
invented an instrument of slight torture which I apply to myself, tut 
which I shall not tell. It has helped me much. A plain two minute 
talk once by my older brother helped me. 

22. F., 44. I get some relief occasionally by prancing about and 
ejaculating, especially if my heart thumps and my head aches too 
much. Sometimes I write a letter or even an essay on the subject, and 
then put it into the waste paper basket, and it has served its purpose 
of giving outward expression to inner wrath. If all anger has to be 
checked and I have to attend toconventionality, I sometimes have one 
of my fainting spells. 

A man I know saws and chops wood in the cellar, some 
pound stones, children break toys, pinch themselves pound 
their own heads, bite their fingers, one child jumps into cold 
water, some tear their clothes, one must tear something, any- 
thing, one pounds the gutter pipe, another shakes a pillow, 
one bites a coin, several play the piano, one kicks a post, one 
pulls her hair over her face, some sing, take it out in imagining 
extreme retaliations, in inventing instruments of torture, in 
imaginary dialogues, fights, or other scenes in which-the oppo- 
nent is put at a great disadvantage. Profanity is a very common 
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vent, and many people have curious forms of expression, some 
comic, while in others it is simply round, honest swearing 
never heard at any other time. Scathing remarks are shouted, 
whispered, or perhaps merely thought. Some mutter, others 
walk it off, etc. This varies all the way from slight divergence 
from the object to something connected with it by some law of 
association or even utterly unrelated to almost inversion, as 
where excessive kindness or politeness to the enemy is the only 
effect observed. In some cases certain automatic movements 
like tapping, rocking, etc., sewer off the tension harmlessly. 
Just how far the pent-up energy of anger can be metamor- 
phosed from malignant to benignant work is an interesting and 
practical problem for pedagogy, as well as for psychology. И 
education could transmute and utilize for good this great power, 
turning the wrath of man to praise, a great service would be 
done. The fact that some vents tend to become stereotyped 
and almost like a kind of ritual of rage suggests much plas- 
ticity, while the general fact that plenty of exercise and work, 
physical or even mental, provided it be not excessive, directly 
tends to lessen irascibility is full of suggestion in this respect. 

Vents are resultants of two impulses more or less contradic- 
tory, one to react directly against the offending object and the 
other to struggle to inhibit that reaction. The consequence is 
increased psycho-physic tension and diversion to another point 
of escape, as a horse paws if it cannot go. Complete control 
would not be suppression, but arrest of all forms of expression 
for the rising pressure. Allbut thinks that what he calls ten- 
sion, somewhat in this sense, is one of the chief psychometric 
criterions by which to measure both sanity and brain power. 
To check all vents of strong indignation would be, according 
to the current theories of the physical basis of emotion, to 
annihilate it, for if these are correct rage cannot exist without 
at least heightened tonicity and blood pressure, etc. These 
latter then, if necessary concomitants, are not vents, and con- 
tro] would be conceived as restricting it to these more involun- 
tary tensions and preventing overt acts. 

Change with Age. While infants scream, stiffen, hold the 
breath, strike, scratch themselves, chatter, kick, sob, throw, 
roll, etc., age almost always brings repression of these mani- 
festations and increased control. The adult, instead of being 
impudent, may become sarcastic; instead of dancing up and 
down, may walk with heavy tread to and fro; instead of shout- 
ing, may talk to himself and use his tongue instead of fists ; 
and while peevishness and irritability are less, remorse, 
reason, reflection, toleration of offences become dominant. As 
the mind grows there is more space for subjective expenditure 
of energy, and to think unutterable things that are not witexe. 

JOURNAL—16 
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or to put into words the rising tide of indignation, It takes 
longer for an attack to reach its apex and it subsides more 
gradually; the effects are often less in the somatic and 
more in the psychic sphere; while the fact that the home, 
school, church and state repress by their various rules 
and methods the grosser manifestations of wrath, tend to 
make it rise to forms of expression that are more sanctioned 
because more refined. Conscience in some becomes a helpful 
deterrent, which is reinforced by religion. Physical causes are 
less frequent, while a larger area is exposed to psychic causes, 
and while capacity for anger often grows with strength and 
years, its frequency is generally greatly diminished. At ado- 
lescence it especially becomes more inward, while a new set of 
causes becomes operative. In old age temper may become 
serene and sweet, but if otherwise, anger grows impotent and 
often contemptible in its manifestations as its characteristic 
expressions become more limited and stereotyped. Middle life 
is the period when, if once thoroughly aroused, it can be most 
destructive, not only physically but in the world of worths. 
But this is the age of most intense preoccupation, most 
exhausting work for body and mind, hence on the whole, 
because other interests are so absorbing, of greatest immunity. 
A certain choleric vein gives zest and force to all acts, and 
increased manifestation of temper is one of the signs of weak 
wills and decaying intellectual powers. 

г. M., 19. Гизе to abandon myself to anger, but since the age of 14 
I have lived in circumstances which absolutely require self-control. 
I have grown to philosophize more before letting go, and can sometimes 
stop long enough to reflect whether I am really right or Ai The 
dominant thought is the effect of the acts. Asachild I used to feel 
that I could not act or squeal loud enough, and often wanted to kill 
the ET Temper, I think, first shows itself in acts and then in 
words. 

2. F., 31. Asachild I must have been a t spitfire and would 
fight, kick and strike like a little animal, and must have been as soul- 
less as Undine. Another little girl as bad as I fought with me, and 
we sometimes tore each other’s hair for ten minutes, I usually came 
off with a great deal of triumph. About тт, chiefly under the infin- 
ence of an older girl, I began to unfold a little heart and soul, and to 
realize that life was a little more than self-feeling and self 
when my childish temper quite disappeared. 

. F., 20. In the morning before I am full Pe Me r is 


$ 
most ticklish. I am slow, but when thwarted and fu 1 lam 
so transported with rage that I can neither move nor speak. Tecan 
strike or throw something, my feelings are relieved as if a thunder- 
storm cleared the air. I end with passionate crying. Now, when I 
am beginning to feel these inner convulsions, I can cont im 
better, and my remorse afterwards is deeper than it was in childhoc 

4. F., 21. I find it unexpectedly hard to analyze my temper. It is 
bad, and I fight it constantly. When I feel Pc I have 
forced myself to read of the crucifixion of Christ. At first | 
unmoved, but soon tears came and I was all right. The old fet 
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fighting myself, as real as if with fists, has passed away. AsachildI 
used to roll, to kick, and once bit my tongue. I now talk into myself. 
I still have the feeling that we have a right to stand up sometimes 
on our dignity but still know that we should have more love and trust 
toward our fellow beings. I havea real sense of union with unseen 


and try to feel a oneness with the human race; and when I 
can, this helps me tly. 
F. I have diligently cultivated my natural bad temper, so as to 
give it the hasty, fiery form instead of the sulky one. 
6. F., 21. I think I take offence quicker, but control it easier than 
wen young. I feel temper to be childish and due to a slow, weak 
will. 


7. В. 21. My temper has changed little since childhood. Perhaps 
it was then quicker and for different reasons, but not getting what I 
wanted has always been the chief provocative. 

8. Е., 22. From 12 to 16 my temper was so bad that my mother 
was in despair. Now the worst outbreaks have about ceased. 

9. М. My temper is greatly improved since childhood. I am still 
quick to wrath, but it does not last. Small things trouble me most. 

10. M., 18. Now I can control my fists, but not my tongue. When 
I do make a few remarks, I generally have the best of it. Father says 
I ap have to be knocked down a few times before I know enough to 
shut up. 

Ir, M., 27. My disposition to passion has grown less because of a 
more favorable milieu. 

12. F., 30, My anger confession is that when a child I slammed 
doors, |е faces, was impudent; while now temper makes me irri- 
table and, alas, that I must confess it, I scold. 

13. F., 26. When small I would throw myself down; later clench 
my fists and stamp. Am far better tempered than I was, for much 
that once ange me does so no more. I have gained control over 
words and acts and feelings, and now can foresee causes of anger and 
thus avoid them. 

14. Е. My temper as a woman is so changed from that of child- 
hood that they seem to belong to two different beings. Once explo- 
sive, 1 am now more morbid, peevish, and irritable, I believe it is 
because my life has been so unsuccessful. 

15. Е, Asachild I rarely got into a violent rage with others of my 
own age, and think the reason was that I always spoke or struck out 
at once, and thus relieved my feelings before they had time to gather 
full force. With my superiors, however, fear kept my anger down 
until it would grow to an outburst. I always ran to an empty room, 
banged the door, raged and sobbed till I was tired out. Now, instead 
of crying, I clench my teeth and drive the nails into the palms; m 
heart beats so fast that I feel choked and my head seems as though it 
would split. 

16. F., 29. Iam less passionate than when younger, because I con- 
sider all sides and realize how easily people misjudge; try to be chari- 
table, and think those with unpleasant or selfish ways worthier of pity 
than of blame. I want to help people struggle against their wea 
nerves, for I have my own. 


IV. REACTION. 


When the spasm or crisis of anger is passed, it leaves 
the system exhausted in exact proportion to the violence 
of the attack, and inversely as the strength of the victim. 
Many are faint, cold, tremble, feel weak, perhaps drop down 
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almost in a collapse of fatigue, and with symptoms of prostra- 
tion. They have headaches, nausea, bilious attacks, tears, 
general mental confusion, restlessness, depression, a sense of 
growing old, perspiration. Many of these physical symptoms 
are direct reactions from an over-expenditure of energy. There 
are often peculiar and individual sensations, like bad odors, 
tastes, ringing in the ears, optical symptoms, prickling and 
twitching, palpitation. 

The psychic reactions most frequent are mortification of 
having appeared at great disadvantage, humiliation for having 
showed low level and perhaps bestial traits, a sense of shame 
for lack of control, poignant regret, self pity, qualms of con- 
science for having broken through resolutions or other forms 
of restraint, renewed resolves for the future, etc. 

In some cases, along with this, and still more rarely predom- 
inating over them, is a pleased sense of exaltation arising 
largely from the natural exhilaration due to an increased sense 
of vitality and probably from a sense that justice has been 
done, judgment executed, the truth spoken, the basis for new 
and better understanding laid, etc. In this case there is no 
question of regret or contrition unless for the physical results. 
Here belong some of those cases who profess to have never felt 
a sense of guilt, however strong the outbreak. This in some 
cases is due to the concurrence of emotional strength with 
intellectual weakness, which prevents forever complete reaction 
to a normal state. Some souls tend to remain with reference 
to the offending cases where the last wave of passion left them. 
and although a friendship has been broken forever, justify 
themselves. This occurs either where mental elasticity is less, 
or the power to cherish grudges greater, than normal. 

Yet another type rushes precipitately to the opposite extreme 
of self humiliation and abasement. ‘They are abject in apolo- 
gies, take over much blame upon themselves, make it a virtue 
to claim more than their share of the fault, and pour out their 
souls in superlatives of confessional self immolation and pleas 
for precipitate forgiveness. 

Another better poised type shuns all ostentatious reversion, 
and though perhaps feeling that they have been a bit brutish and 
treasuring the lessons of regret and even remorse, from dispo- 
sition or conviction, never ask pardon but quietly ignore the 
outbreaks, are perhaps a little over sweet, but feeling that least 
said is soonest mended, glide back without a word to old rela- 
tions. This steadier type does not usually go quite to extremes 
of manifesting temper, and this mode of atonement is no doubt 
on the whole sanest in some cases. 

In some the reaction is chiefly moral and religious, and prayer 
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and other spiritual exercises, together with those of conscience, 
play a prominent reactionary role. 

Some are able to react into a sense of the humor and ridicu- 
lousness of it all. Instead of being bestial, vile, undignified, 
disgraceful or unhealthy, it is simply preposterous and absurd; 
and the penalties of ridicule and caricature self inflicted may 
become habitual, and very efficient as a means of restraint. 


т. Irish, F., 27. I tremble all over sometimes for an hour when a 
temper fit is passed. 

2. F., 21. When it is over, I am exhausted and cold and tearful. 

3. M., 18. When reacting from a bad mad I cry, regular sobs 
choking me all over, although tears are less plentiful. 

4. M., 31. A violent outbreak leaves me worn out in body and 
mind. Iam strong and healthy, but after my last could hadly stand, 
and I felt as if I had grown older, sadder and changed. 

5. F., 22, When the passion is spent, then comes the weeping fit, 
and then great prostration. 

6. F., 22. After I have broken out badly, Iam tired and restless 
fordays. My mind whirls on its own way and takes in nothing. 

7. F., 41. After a mad fit, I am pale and faint, my hands tremble 
so that I cannot use them and I have to sit or even lie down from sheer 
relaxation, 

8. F., 31. Anger makes me feel worn out but peaceful. I am often 
fh a oe that I can get so angry, and often have a nervous headache 

ater. 

9. Iam usually thought to be good tempered. The reason is that 
it takes the form of a sort of muddled wretchedness, which I can 
usually save up till night and fight out alone, I am always left weak 
physically, but mentally better. 

10. M., 18. I once almost killed a tyrant boy in our school, who 
bullied, but did not feel half as bad as after whipping my horse. 
a I had done so, I would cry for an hour with my arms around its 
neck. 

11. F., 33. Iknow agirlof 13 who whines, scolds and is cross all 
day and the next day she is abed with a bilious attack. These alarm 
her, and she is trying to control herself. 

12. Е. When а spell of rage had worn itself out, I always reflected 
that I would be out of favor and get no petting, Until тоТ had no 
other regret and did not know it was wrong. I remember vivid] 
when first told it was a fault, and when I tried to stop I was corrected 
by being sent to a corner, and sobbed violently. Few things I ever 
did were harder than when I made myself pick up a book I had flun 
down, and go on with the interrupted lesson. I often try novel |- 
ing with success, Am very sympathetic with ill-tempered people. 

13. F., 40. I react by feeling that I have been a brute, try to meet 
my cuemy as И nothing had happened, think it rarely wise to apolo- 
gize, on the principle ‘' least said, soonest mended." 

14. F., 17. Тат generally very contrite and want to make up by 
ane more of my share of the fault, and find that sometimes prayer 

е ps. 

15, F., 21. Although in anger I feel very bitter and full of burn- 
ing hate toward all mankind, my reaction is intense remorse, though I 
never speak of it. 

16. F., 26. My feeling afterward is a misery too great to speak of 
or even write. I know ita most dreadful sin, and remorse is deeper 
in proportion as the object was dearly loved. 
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17. F., 24. When I give way to uncalled for or long cherished an- 
ger, I feel sore and angry at myself, afterwards realizing how horrid I 
am and how much sweeter others are. I rarely, however, think much 
about anger after it is all over. 

18. F., 20. My reaction is shame, seeing the other side, difficulty 
in speaking to the person in a natural tone of voice, realizing how 
small the cause was and feel that I have been a great silly. It makes 
me wretched that I cannot take things more calmly. 

1g. F., 19. It is far harder to express contrition in words than in 
acts, and yet if others do not apologize, my liking for them cools in 
spite of myself. 

20. F., 28. A storm that has long smouldered in me rages on often 
for a long time, especially if my sister, usually its cause, is thoroughly 
and at once subdued. I feel humiliated in my own eyes because I 
have failed in what I have most desired, namely, control. 

21. F., 38. I easily forget causes of anger, but never the feeling, 
and my constant dread is lest I shall be stirred up anew. 

22. F., 21. When I think it over afterwards and see how foolish it 
was, I see that I must forgive as I would be forgiven and resolve to be 
more sensible next time, but alas! 

23. F., 24. My reaction is never referring or thinking of it, or 
perhaps saying I did not mean to hit or being a little more affectionate 
than usual, amending by extra docility and sweetness with much 
inward disgust with myself. Sometimes I overwhelm the object of 
my anger with kindness. 

24. F., 20. My contrition is not very deep and I detest reconcili- 
ation scenes, but glide back to normal relations without a word. To 
say I am reconciled, before I feel quite so, helps. 

25. F., 21. At the highest pitch of frenzy, I do not care what I say 
or do, only striving to make it the worse, but later my remorse is awful 
and aggravated by punishment from parents. At these periods all my 
wrong deeds, especially those known to my own self, would rise up 
and I would resolve to confess to my father. I never came to the 

int of doing so, because I feared the knowledge of them would 

reak his heart and usually ended by resolving to wait until he was 
on his death bed. 


V. CONTROL. 


Some children grow on towards maturity with no instruction 
that it is well to control anger and feel that not to fight on 
every provocation is a sign of cowardice. These cases are 
very rare, and experience soon teaches every child the necessity 
of some restraint. The simplest method is to command the 
voice, to speak slow, low, after a pause, and with steady and, 
if possible, kindly tones. Another is to relax in the jaws, 
arms and elsewhere the instinctive muscle tension and to undo, 
step by step, the attitudes and facial expressions after first 
restraining acts. The mirror sometimes makes a sudden reve- 
lation of ugliness that is a great aid. Repulsive and extreme 
exhibitions of anger in others prompt good resolves by way of 
warniug, as do examples of great control by emulation. If 
one can assume even approximately the muscular expressions 
of the opposite state, anger cannot long persist ; for its nature 
is very closely bound up with tensions, not all of which, how- 
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ever, are under control of the-will. That effort in this direc- 
tion is of very great psychic and pedagogic value there can 
be no doubt. This we may call, perhaps, the most direct way 
of control. 

Next comes the presence of others, especially those who are 
respected, loved or not very well known. To have made an 
exhibition of temper before a stranger is so mortifying as to 
usually reinforce all the instincts of control. Some confess to 
having a very ugly or even dangerous temper, but declare that 
no person has ever зееп its malignity. In other cases, persons 
with a reputation of good and even sweet tempers among their 
friends give way in the presence of one or two members of their 
own household to the vilest and ugliest outbreaks. In some 
families irascible children get on far better away from home, 
not only because their tempers are less likely to be spoiled by 
indulgence, but because of the constant pressure of restraint 
by the presence of those who do not know them well. 

With the inflammable type, counting three, ten, turning 
around, any act or formula securing a little delay allows the 
slower acting powers of control to be heard from. Some tem- 
peraments can thus almost entirely burn the smoke of their 
own anger calentures, and for the flashy, petulant type of 
diathesis this alone may sometimes quite suffice. 

Reflection of a moral or religious sort becomes more effective 
as maturity is approached. The repetition of a Bible text or 
some proverb not only secures delay, but brings in antagonistic 
motives. Recalling the compunction of conscience, the neces- 
sary acts and words of atonement, bringing in a vivid sense of 
divine watchfulness, the beauty of love and service even to 
enemies, remembering that they may have as much cause for 
anger as we. Sometimes ceremonies or prayerful exercises are 
effective. 

Diversion is a great and most effective panacea. If the mind 
can be occupied with something else at once that absorbs it 
and prevents brooding, it soon glides imperceptibly into good 
nature and comes back to the standpoint from which offences 
can be regarded with equanimity. 

By some or all of these methods, some bring themselves to a 
habitude of displaying and soon to feeling special kindness to 
those who injure them, although few learn to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter. Indeed, current ethical standards, even 
in the best people, hardly justify a literal fulfillment of this 
Christian prescript. Literature furnishes a few examples of 
ascetic ideals, according to which imperturbability 1$ almost in 
a metamorphical and even literal sense, as if thus superogatory 
merit were accumulated or treasure laid up in heaven. A 
young convert at Orchard Beach once told the writer that he 
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ever knew such joy as when he was buffeted and insulted in 
is work of soul saving, and always indulged in ejaculatory 
hanks to God when he was cursed, struck, pelted with mud, 
now or otherwise foully treated as a result of the crude meth- 
ds of slum work to which his zeal had impelled him. The 
thics of this frame of mind may well be doubted, and the 
vorld admires the Quaker, who at a certain point of provoca- 
ion, lays aside his gray and his creed to drub an aggressor. 


1. F., 18. Icheck rage by asking, is it right?—and try to weigh 
he facts. Since I was 14 I have realized how wrong anger is and can 
enerally control it. It is very violent, but people do not kuow my 
truggles to curbit. Above all things, I hate scenes. All our family 
re irritable and nervous, and we have to steady ourselves. We all 
‘et on better when away from home. I sometimestry to think of all 
he times my enemies have been nice to me. 

2. F. If I give way to my temper, I soon feel well and in love 
vith the world and with every one in it again; but if restraint suc- 
eeds, I am miserable, overcome, want solitude, and feel that a heavy 
veight is hanging over me, or like a smothered volcano liable to burst 
orth. 

. F., 30. I have but once or twice in my life let myself go, and 
hen went off like a whirlwind and stopped when I was ready. I 
Imost never losecontrol. Torestrain general irritability is far harder. 

4. F., 15. A lot of girls last winter turned on me, threw snow and 
alled me names. I wanted to pay them back, but something told me 
ıot to. I felt as if it were some one talking right tome. The girls 
aid I was a coward, but still Idid not hit them. The Bible, you 
now, says forget and forgive. 

5. F., 40. If one I love angers me, Iam simply benumbed. Bitter 
peeches, which I know would rankle, occur, but are never uttered. 
3etween love and this assertion of my words, self-conflict is short. 
harp, and generally results in perfect silence. I have noticed that I 
ap my foot and often open and shut my hands and perhaps my teeth. 

6. F., 24. My temper has grown more tolerant of late, for I can 
ometimes check it by reflecting that others may know better, may be 
ight, or have a right to their own opinion, that it is useless to strive 
г will be all the same a month or 100 years hence. 

F., 28. I find it hard to think before I speak or to control my 
vords, but I try to turn my thoughts to something pleasant. If | 
1ауе the chance to do a person with whom I have been angry a good 
urn, and if I do it, which is not always the case, then all self feelings 
ro. If my enemy makes advances by doing me a good turn, the 
inger goes, but then I feel remorse. 

8. M., 32. To aid-children in self-control, they should be taught 
ommand of the voice and hands, attitudes, and awards and punish- 
nents should be meted out with great delicacy and tact. 

9. F., 22. I find some help by holding my face in my hands and 
mothering my screams, but must be alone where I can gesticulate and 
ct out a little. 

10. M., 27. When angry I am in a state of miserable tension all 
ver. I feel it first about the head, in the the temples and forehead. 

аш conscious of unwonted secretions in the stomach. I can lately 
ielp myself a little by forcing my attention to the drawn muscles and 
elaxing them. This makes me at least a little calmer. 

11. F., 28. Control of anger I think comes largely from imitation. 
f children see others check rage, they learn todo so. 
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12. F., 19. Once I chanced to look in the glass when I was angry, 

and I did look so perversely ugly, that I nowthink twice before letting 

о. My face gets broad, heavy, babyish, the corners of my mouth go 
own and I frown awfully. 

13. F., 27. Once my favorite uncle dropped into the nursery and 
found me on the floor kicking and screaming. He was shocked and 
said I looked more like a beast than a little girl. I was so ashamed 
that it cured me entirely. 

14. F., 20. The more strangers are about, the less my irritability 
troubles me. Their presence is the best control. I am far worse at 
home. When vexed I try hard to think of something else or say to 
ee how much better it is to control myself or recall possible out- 

reaks. 

ts. M., 50. A murderer, awaiting sentence for crime done in a 
flash of anger, whom I know, told me he always carried a stick in his 
pocket to chew when in a rage to prevent such an outbreak as that he 
was to die for. When the fatal provocation came, the stick was lost, 
and could he have readily found a substitute, he is sure he would have 
done no harm. 

16. I rarely felt guilty for rage and perhaps did not use to recognize 
my feelings as anger. There was no such self-condemnation as when 
I had lied. I did not apply Bible sayings about my anger to myself. 
Аз I showed anger chiefly to brothers and sisters next ше in age, no 
adult knew how bad my temper was except the governess, who was 
the only one who ever spoke to me of the wickedness of anger. 


Abandon, In really rare cases, there is either no power of 
control whatever, or else what power there is can be easily 
broken down, so that the individual is entirely at the mercy of 
his anger. If this is great, he becomes literally insane or in- 
furiated, like animals suffering from rabies. This is sometimes 
seen in idiots, degenerates, imbeciles and other defectives, All 
fear of persons, punishment and other consequences is lost, and 
the individual is absolutely helpless and blind in the storm of 
rage. In excessive and prolonged provocation, when man is 
brought to bay and knows his case to be hopeless, and that he 
can only sell his life dearly as possible, a somewhat similar con- 
dition supervenes. This is not courage but fury, and the 
destructive impulse may be so strong as not to stop at any 
manifestation of suffering, danger, or even death to the victim, 
but may impel to nameless mutilations of corpses and the im- 
pulse to annihilate even self and others in the highest pitch of 
frenzy. Boys, who easily and really become blind mad, are 
usually defective or morally insane, and all extreme manifesta- 
tions are generally restrained before strength or knowledge 
enough is acquired to make them dangerous, or they become 
amokers. p. 521. 

I y never quite straight, chooses 
a safe place like the shoulder and often with pounding down blows. 
Girls I have noticed are more likely to strike down. lady I know 
when very angry speaks with the sweetest face and yoice. Her man- 


ver is more charming than at any other time, but the things she says 
sting bitterly. 


M., 40. My boystriked when angry 
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2. M., 29. Uptogor ıo my brother was so passionate as to be al- 
most dangerous, and no punishment or disgrace affected him. He 
would strike wildly without aiming his blows; has thrown stools, ham- 
mer, stones and various things at me. We all used to be terrified and 
I used to knock him down and sit on him till he was quiet, unless 
some came to the rescue. 

3. F., 38. I havea strong and secret dread lest anything should ex- 
cite my anger. It is dreadful and I am always in hopes nothing will 
occur to rouse it. I fear it like physical pain. It is mental pain which 
I believe leaves a scar. 

4. M., 30. The mother of a 14 year old boy had always vented 
much anger upon him, when one day for the first tinie in his life, he 
broke out with an awful volume of oaths, which paralyzed his parents 
and made them feel that he must be very carefully dealt with or he 
would be dangerous. It was, however, all game which he had put up 
deliberately and over which he chuckled. 

5. My boy of 8 is passing through an irritable period connected, I 
think, with second dentition. He flies into a fury, throws, strikes, 
says he is crazy, and his body feels drawn up. I can see, however, 
that he has sense enough left to avoid doing the worst. His father, 
who is very nervous, believes in using the whip in extreme cases. This 
makes the boy pale, cold in his extremities, and nauseated. His older 
half sister is aggressive with him, so that his provocations are strong 
and frequent. 


VI. TREATMENT. 


Worst of all is humoring and the over-indulgence by 
which too fond parents are prone to spoil the temper of only 
or sickly children by excessive indulgence. Even good 
dispositions degenerate to moroseness under this regimen and 
a vigorous application of Dr. Spankster’s tonic in such cases 
may work wondrous and sudden cures. 

For strong, healthy children, whose will is not absolutely dis- 
eased by balkiness, whipping, if judiciously administered, great- 
ly reinforces the power of self control. With young children 
it must often be a blow on the instant and without a word of 
warning or moralizing, and if there is a little instinctive indig- 
nation, it is all the better; and if not felt anger should often 
be simulated by the parent or teacher. This gives a quick 
sense of the natural abhorrence with which such conduct is 
regarded and teaches the child limitations beyond which its 
conduct becomes outrageous to others. Dermal pain, which is 
not so bad as sickly sentimentality regards it, thus comes to be 
associated with moral pain, both in self and others, where out- 
breaks occur. 

Another effective method is neglect. By this the child is 
simply ignored, set aside from ordinary relations of intercourse, 
perhaps isolated as disagreeable, troublesome or sick, and 
thus comes to feel by their temporary loss what the ordinary 
relations of love, in which they live, really mean and are. It 
is let alone, treated with silence and affected indifference or 
even coolness or sadness. The social instincts are so strong 
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that the child soon wishes to kiss or make other signs of desired 
atonement, and to be taken back to the hearts of its friends as 
before. This method can be well developed and sustained, but 
with some has its own peculiar dangers and must not be car- 
ried too far. 

Some are best helped by being left to the natural conse- 
quences of their acts, If they break their toys in a pet, they 
go without them. If they injure their clothes, bed, books, pets, 
they must be left to feel a sense of loss after the ruffled temper 
is calmed. If they litter the nursery or playground, they must 
slick it up, or if valuable things are endangered, they are taken 
away. If they treat others badly, their friendship is ostenta- 
tiously cooled. Thus they are made to anticipate the penalties 
of adult life, 

In some, especially in small children and in those with a 
keen sense of humor, the risibilities may be appealed to, and 
the child provoked to laugh by diversion to funny acts, by cari- 
caturing its own deeds, words, tones, appearance, and thus 
rage may be suddenly neutralized by its opposite. 

Plain, straight talk is often effective. Sharp, incisive, graphic 
descriptions of their conduct, its effects, how it is regarded, its 
consequences when they are adult, often brings a realizing 
sense which increases their self-knowledge in most wholesome 
directions, No one can read these returns without pleading 
for judicious scolding, provided the time, occasion, person, etc., 
be well chosen. All languages are far fuller of words describ- 
ing bad than those applied to good conduct, and these drastic 
expletives, thus at hand, should be made good use of. Per- 
haps it would be injudicious to advocate even a mild use of 
profanity as a mode of clenching or rebuking certain manifesta- 
tions of temper, but surely if there is anything in the world 
that merits damnatory and diabolical terms, it is the extreme 
manifestations of rage. 

In some cases I believe anger should be worked off by legit- 
imate and regulated fighting. There are certain states of 
mind, sometimes provoked by certain offences, for which no 
ordinary modes of treatment are adequate; and to stand up 
squarely in a give and take conflict, whether with fists or with 
straight out pieces of one’s mind to each other, teaches a whole- 
some sense of responsibility and also gives a hearty man-making 
type of courage, Every irascible boy at least should know how 
to box. Nothing is a better school of control than to face an 
equal in a fistic contest, and know that the least loss of temper 
involves a wild blow, a loss of guard, and a bloody nose or a 
black eye; while victory, other things being equal, is sure to 
rest with him who can take a stinging blow in the face or any- 
where without losing his head and thus missing an opportunity. 
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Prophylactics should not be forgotten in cases that require 
special treatment. These are first of all good health, which 
always makes for serenity, active and sufficient exercise with 
regular work, absence of which is one of the surest modes bv 
which anger material is accumulated. Primitive man had no 
regularity of meals, working hours or occupation, but days 
and weeks of idleness alternated with and prepared for by 
periods of excessive strain in hunting, migration, warfare, etc. 
Into such life rhythms, criminals and degenerates still tend to 
lapse, and a balanced regulation of income and expenditure of 
energy is the best palliative of every infirmity of disposition; 
congenial stated occupation acts especially as an alterative for 
those types of anger that tend to spontaneous monthly or other- 
wise recurrent explosions. Removal from irritating causes like 
relatives with similar types of sulks or irritability, teasing chil- 
dren, and a general atmosphere of kindness, affection, and 
freedum often work great changes. 


1. F., 18. If riled I must be left by myself, for every attempt of 
others to soothe my ruffled feelings increases my irritation. 

2. F., 19. No fear of punishment ever had the least deterrent or 
restraining influence. I always wished as a child, when angry, that 
I was grown up and could lay out the unjust person. 

3. F., 20. A serious talk to me about my bad temper, when I was 
16, helped me very much to both self knowledge and self control. 
My grandmother, who was very bad tempered, came to live with usa 
few years ago, and she was such an awful lesson of what I should 
grow to be at her age, that I improved. 

4. F., 27. I think children should have it out with their rages, 
and that when the reaction comes, considerable reproof or punishment 
has its best effect. To remove causes of anger and find change of 
games, or playmates, to give diverting occupations and high ideals 
are best. 

5. F., 23. I was allowed to lead in playing with other children. 
If they did not do as I said, I always declared that I would not play 
and, unfortunately for me, this soon brought them to terms. This 
hurt my temper. 

6. F., 21. Asachild I had few playmates, was much alone, and 
so rarely lost my temper. I had most things that I wanted and so 
had occupation enough to keep me from wanting much that I could 
not have. 

7. Е., Asa mother of three children, whose father’s family is full 
of nervous disease, I think perfect health the only cure of bad temper. 
The world is at best abnormal and civilization especially so. To 
make happiness a habit isto bring in the Kingdom of Heaven. If 
this can be evolved from a psychological laboratory, all hail to the 
laboratory. 

8. M., 31. My mother once whipped me and then kneeled down 
and prayed forme. The latter made me more angry, only in a silent 
way, than the former. A moral lecture of being talked good to, or 
talked at, rarely fails with me. 

9. Once F., 5, threw a favorite toy against a shelf. I put it u 
there for two weeks. She cast stolen glances at it daily. I also as 
her, when in a pet, to say quietly, ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,’ and ‘‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’’ 
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то. A very sunny-tempered boy about twice a year had fits of 
uncontrollable rage, destroying chip? argc | within reach, These spells 
nearly ceased when he was about 9, but after one of them his nursery 
looked as if swept by a small cyclone. Wenever alluded to it, but let 
the litter lie until he took an impulse to clean it up. 

11. My little brother, when in a passion, gets red, stamps, sticks 
to his will to the end, and, if spoken to, hits out in all directions. He 
is usually locked up, but the poor door suffers. When calmer, he is 
let out, but no notice is taken of him until a few days later, when he 
is spoken to seriously, 

12, Н., 34. Му little 4-year old girl inherits considerable temper, 
and when she shows it I tell her she is sick or disagreeable, and to go 
away by herself. She soon comes back smiling and I tell her the sun 
is shining again. 

13. F., 21. Sulkiness was my chief trait, but I suddenly and for- 
ever left it off when I was 12, when I went to live with my grand- 
mother, who gave me a new treatment of simply ignoring me when I 
was sulky. She seemed to forget that I existed at such times and 
this made me miserable. 

14. M., 28. A boy of 9 I know, when angry, used to have real 
spasms. ‘The physician long treated him for extreme nervousness, 
but he grew no better. Another physician said it must be whipped 
out of him. His parents followed this instruction, and altho ir he 
was very stubborn, peevish and fretful, it was whipped out of him 
and he never had another ина 

15. М., 41. When my children were crying angry, I used to say, 
you can scream ten minutes longer, and they would have sufficient 
relief. Often watching the clock would divert them. Neither I nor 
the nurse ever say don't to our children. 

16. F., 21. Wecan cause in M,, 11, the worst fits of rage by making 
him laugh against his will. Punishment brings on a headache; with 
uniform kind and sympathetic treatment, all goes well. 

17. My to-year-old brother once cut me with a knife in rage. We 
learned, however, that if we cried out, you have hurt my sore corn, 
he would always melt to laughter, and would soon become peni- 
tent and ask pardon. His passion rarely left any trace after five 
minutes. - 

18. M., 42. Two children were very ill when they and the doctor 
said they must not be allowed tocry. Hence they were indulged till 
their tempers were spoiled. Any cross drives them into an ungovern- 
able fury. They shriek and rave until exhausted. Their face is so 
changed that one would not know them, and they seem ready for any 
black deed. Curiously, if at the worst stage of their passion some 
funny word can catch their attention, they are calmed and laugh, and 
it all goes in a moment. 

19, F,, 27. Attheageof8or то I fell into a state of ee injured 
when everything said or done seemed aimed at me, This state 
recurred at intervals for many years and died out only when a great 
friendship and love came into my life. When I say stupid things, 
forget or remember too late, or plans have to be changed, I still am 
likely to look down, pout, stamp, be silent, ete. The sick are irritable 
b ing over their imagined wrongs, and self-conscious. The best 
way to cure this state is to break out suddenly with some funny 
remark or read a letter or something interesting, and it is amusing to 
see the change. Troubles are forgotten and happiness returns thus 
quickly, especially if several are together. 

20. F., 24. Sometimes I can watch myself all through a tantrum, 
contemptuously, and perhaps laugh at my own excitement. 
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21. F., 22. When disa ble and provoking things are said, I 
now try to laugh it off, and I find this very often sacceeds. 

22. F., 26. When other people are angry, it makes me calm; 
while if I am angry and they are calm, it makes me far more angry. 

The Long During Forms. Instead of exploding, some chil- 
dren snlk for hours and days with little power to work it off 
otherwise than by making themselves miserable and diffusing 
an unpleasant atmosphere. This corroding state is both cause 
and effect of narrowed psychic range and easily grows into 
suspiciousness and may pass from the passive over into active 
and aggressive manifestations. It is hard to maintain this state 
without heightened self consciousness, which is prone to im- 
agine slights, inuendoes, neglect, dislike, and may even fancy 
hostile schemes and.plots. With a little morbid taint, sus- 
picions of persecution may arise, especially in weak natures, 
and from this the passage to overt acts of vengeance has been 
admirably described by Magnan. Most sulkers and brooders, 
however, while good haters do not pass readily over to vengeance. 

The law of retaliation, an eye for an eye, etc., is deeply seated 
in the human soul, and is closely connected with both the sense 
and with all the institutions of justice. Ancient and medizval 
law was based upon the conception of injury for an injury, and 
elaborate tables of equivalents were developed. While courts 
now take the administration of graver matters of justice under 
their charge, much is still left to private settlement. In the 
scores of minor matters, we see in society this instinct of pay- 
ing back in the same coin and which safeguards so much that 
is precious in life. Do others who do you, rather than the 
golden rule, is more germane for the natural and even for the 
twice born man. 

Hate may be conceived as prolonged and more mentalized 
anger which may or may not express itself in overt acts. 
Usually it awaits occasion before it is heard from and it is often 
a strong factor in tests of popular suffrage, where those who 
believed themselves surrounded by friends find to their chagrin 
veins of disfavor where least expected. 

Revenge seeks more than justice and would pay back with 
interest. It may be long cherished, even in the animal world, 
where grudges are harbored until there spite can be vented. 
Here we find long cherished and matured plans, the results of 
accumulated malice perhaps of months or years often involving 
calamities far beyond merit and not infrequently involving others 
in the doom of the victim. Among lists of infernal machines, 
slow poisoning, well schematized and insidious detraction, slan- 
der, libel, alienation of dearest friends, destruction of financial 
credit, moral or religious repute,—of all this literature, court 
records and individual observation abound. There are those 
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who can give the entire energy of their lives for long periods 
and even spend their treasure and take very grave risks to taste 
the sweets of vengeance upon an enemy. They are incapable 
of forgetting or forgiving, and their souls are soils in which all 
seeds of injury grow to preposterous dimensions. Such natures 
are constitutionally secretive, taciturn or cryptobiotic, and hug 
or nurse trifles sometimes purely imaginary until they fill the 
whole field of their mental vision. Had such souls the same 
creativeness in art, literature or good deeds, they would be great 
benefactors, but their passion is malevolence and destruction is 
far easier. 


1. M., 27. A boy of 9 bore a long grudge against a shop keeper 
and for weeks sought an opportunity to smash his $60 glass window. 
Pea blowers and smal! stones were often thrown and at last it was 
broken, The boy was glad, would not apologize and went to a reform 
school, although told that he would be released upon asking pardon, 
The worst children are those who harbor grudges and vent spite after 
a long interval, during which it seems to accumulate like compound 
interest. 

2. M., 24. Boy of 12 saved his money and bought salt to put on 
the neighbor’s lawn, and when asked why, gave a long list of mean 
things the neighbor had done to disturb his play. He said, ‘‘ Now I 
am revenged, we are even, and I am happy.’ 

3. M., 25. I know a man not of strong will but conceited, who is 
more discriminating and persevering in his revenge than in anything 
else. This he makes a holy thing and his chief object in life. He 
could wait for years to pay off his debts. He would even study the 
character of children, and relatives of his victims, to find the tender 
spot. Remorse he had none. 

4. F., 21. In exceptional cases, as of insult, I recall and brood over 
every detail, holding long imaginary conversations with the person, 
giving her good chunks of my mind. In one case I kept doing this 
over and over, nursing my hate for two years. Then it suddenly went 
away, leaving only a half humorous contempt for the person. Even 
if anger fades, I never willingly have the slightest intercourse with 
such an one. I have always been thought to have an unforgiving 
character, and as a child, often did bodily harm. 

F., 30. I know a woman who refused to speak to her husband 
or her daughter for a week, although living in the same house with 
them. She is glum, and thought all the time she was a paragon 
of virtue and controlled her temper because she did not speak. 

6. F., 26. I believe in er for myself and in speaking with 
greater warmth and assurance of being right than I really feel some- 
times. Years ago a friend spoke hotly to me and I coolly told her she 
was unjust. We agreed to part ra fo I wanted to get right, but 
brooded over it for years. My subject of love was impaired bya sense 
of injury, but I have never been able to overcome it. 

7. F., 30. A friend of mine is irritable, her spells lasting for days 
every month. She never smiles unless bitterly, contradicts pipe da 
The world and all the inhabitants appear corrupt. Her lips are firmly 
set and her eyes are staring and freezing. This mood is followed by 
exaggerated mirth. 

8. F., 18, When in temper I cannot be spoken to. I cherish a 
dislike, call up all previous misunderstandings, real or imaginary, 
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aggravate present case and make myself very wretched. I struggle to 
get out of these states but am more and more powerless to do so. 

. F., 42. When I was 16 a classmate lied to the teacher, saying 
she had helped me in an examination. I could not go to her without 
betraying the girl who told me, so I worked six months hard from 
sheer revenge, and got a higher grade certificate than hers at ехапипа- 
tion. This proved that she could not have helped me. All this time 
I could not say the forgiveness clause of the Lord’s prayer, but she 
never knew I was angry. 

то. F., 27. I would. sulk if reproved and nurse my wrong, feeling 
that I was a martyr until I reached the point when I would weep. I 
would pout, refuse to smile, answer snappishly or not at all, and 
always strove to do the opposite of what was wanted. 

тт. М. I felt a certain triumph in sulking but do not then wish 
to be alone, asI doin anger. I imagine that the offender implores 
my pardon, which I take pleasure in refusing. Sometimes when I 
have sulked long enough and the person to whom I am sulking feels 
contrite, I sometimes wish I could force myself to the point of saying 
“forgive me,’’ but I cannot. 

12. M., 25. My father had terrible fits of anger, which occasion- 
ally went on for days during which he would be almost completely 
silent; while my mother, who is chiefly irritated by slowness as I am, 
is exceedingly voluble and loquacious when angry. 

13. M., 25. If offended I often try to sulk in a very dignified way, 
but find it hard to keep this up long. 

14. M., 31. My irritability, which I inherit from my father and 
which differs from strong passion, makes me feel as if I wanted to set 
everything and everybody around me flying, and then to be absolutely 
alone. 

15. F., 32. I feel better if I can speak my mind. I have been so 
angry that I have felt I was possessed by an evil spirit, but it all 
seemed so senseless afterwards. 

16. M., 25. If I dwell on things, anger grows, so I am usually angriest 
sometime after the cause, but rarely show it at the time. 

17. F., 34. I never had but four outbursts of passion, and these 
were when 19, 21, 29, and 33. The cause was always unjustice to self 
or friends, and I felt a horrid pain at what caused the anger, and im- 
mense relief at giving vent tothe storm within. I never felt ashamed 
but often sorry. 

18. F., 28. Anger must have scope or it accumulates with me. 
Blame rouses it most, next comes interference, although I know that 
often when this is by friends, it is an expression of interest. 

19. Scotch, F., 19. My nasty temper never smoulders, but it is 
ablaze and over. I feel I must do something or explode, and must 
either say bitter scathing things or take violent exercise. 

20. M., 38. My boy of 11 when angry, screams, speaks fast or in 
a gruff tone, and likes to break things. His reactions are emphatic 
and take the form of asking pardon of superiors, and showing excessive 
kindness to his inferiors. If his anger has free vent, he shows no de- 
sire for revenge later. 

21. F., 27. My tempers first simmer, then boil, then explode in 
way that make me shake from head to foot. Iam so unsettled for a 
long time afterwards that I find a walk the best way to work off the 
effects. 

22. F., 26. If I repress rage entirely, from shame or any other 
cause, it lasts much longer. I brood over it, exaggerate the injustice 
and find it harder to reason myself into a happy mood of kindness 
toward the offender. 

23. F., 37. I most dread those people, who when angry are рге- 
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ternaturally cool, precise and impressive. This is really the most 
terrible kind of sion, for you fear it may break out in anything. 

24. Smothered anger that is not allowed to effervesce may become 
lasting and warp character, so that it is often hard to choose between 
the much and too little control. : 

25. F., 21. I donot rage but am irritable, and love to appear in- 
different and even cut my acquaintances. Injustice makes the most 
permanent resentment. 

26. My daughter of 12 is saucy, impudent, when she is provoked, 
but rarely revengeful. 

27. F., 28. Grumbling and fault finding is the worst; sometimes 
trials through the day come out in the form of petulance or fretful- 
ness when children go to bed. 

Different Ways in which Individuals regard their own Anger 
States. ‘The condition of rage is almost always regarded as 
very distinct from that of normal consciousness. The natural 
untaught child has at first little sense of moral wrong in this 
state, but soon connects painful impressions with it in his own 
experiences, which make for control. The instinct of seclusion, 
strongest with girls, and the bearing a great deal before giving 
way, both attest the many fears connected with this state. 
Threats often imply peculiar dangers if this second personality 
once becomes ascendant. Boys, who boast how strong they 
are and the cruel things they might do if mad, as though their 
ange” was a dangerous and concealed weapon; anger, which 
adds more or less consciously to its intensity by feigning impulses 
to do unutterable things—all these are often effective in intimi- 
dating not only comrades but often parents and teachers. The 
simulation of anger often so admirable as a pedagogic method, 
the dramatic assumption of many of the symptoms and expres- 
sions of rage, are sometimes very effective in preventing fights, 
and a due sense among adults in society of the danger to per- 
son, property, or reputation of making active enemies and in- 
tensifying dislikes, is wholesome and sanitary. To arouse this 
demon, which may carry away those about us in a frenzy of 
rapt passion, is a danger that should never be forgotten, for 
where abandon is complete, the dearest friend, the fondest wife, 
child or even parent, may suffer an almost complete reversion, 
and hate, as inverted love, may become the most intense and 
rancorous of all. A single spasm of anger has sometimes the 
power in some souls of expelling affection forever beyond the 
power of pardon or even truce, and perhaps this ‘old Adam,"’ 
as a potentiality, exists in every soul and may break through 
every fetter, 

i. Bs, $. Righteous wrath makes my moral sense keener, but 
this, I find, is very wearing to the nerves. To have a strong feeling 
of ‘‘ served him right,’’ when a mean thing is done, is almost a part 
of conscience. During the first stage of venting anger upon an oppo- 


nent there is a grim satisfaction, but fortunately for the race this soon 
leads to shame. 
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2. F., 19. After a mad spell I sometimes feel repentant, often 
indifferent, and always very glad that my temper helped me to do 
what I | wanted to do but otherwise never should have done. 

. M., 29. I believe in causes of offence; it is better to have the 
matter out, for a good rage freely vented gives an easement like the 
‘‹ peace which passeth all understanding, which nothing else can give 
and which is not of this earth.’’ I know people who will not speak 
to you for a week, when you are quite at a loss for the cause, and pre- 
fer hasty tempers to the sulks. 

4. M., 30. I plead for more anger in school. There is a point 
where patience ceases to be a moral or pedagogical virtue, but is mere 
flabbiness. 

5. M., 31. In my experience as a teacher it is often an excellent 
thing to simulate or pretend anger in dealing with young children. 
Some faults are better punished with a little heat of anger than in 
cold blood. 

6. F., 29. I prefer to deal with fiery than with sulky people, and 
am sure that a pretty good temper is desirable if not in excess. It is 
sometimes well to speak out that we may know and be known, and 
avoid misunderstandings. 

7. F., 22. A strong temper well under control is a great force, and 
may be used for good. Heaven knows I hope it may prove so in my 
case. 

8. F., 19. I am so often in the wrong that I seldom have a chance 
for righteous indignation, but I look forward to it some day, for I 
really like to get into a passion. 

9. M., 24. It is certainly a great relief to get in arage onceina 
while, but I think it should be done in solitude. 

Io. F., 21. The excitement is the pleasant part of my temper, 
and I grumble, fume and scold. 

1i. F., 20. A girl of prickly, contradictory disposition, balanced 
by much judgment, if angry never speaks, but acts. Once when 17, 
and told to replace some trimmings she had scissored into 100 pieces 
from her hat because she did not like them, she was roused to higher 
spirits, the deeper the disgrace. Her merriest evenings were when 
she had been in trouble during the entire day, and so had thrown off 
all restraints and revelled in the freedom from responsibility of being 
good. All her moods were afterwards atoned by a storm of tears. 

12. Scotch, F., 24. I can generally check temper at an unkind or 
sarcastic remark and occasionally do not showit at all. Only once 
within the last ten years do I remember giving entire vent to temper, 
when I suddenly flew up inwardly and boxed my brother’s ears. He 
looked so astonished that, although I was trembling with rage, I 
could hardly help laughing. I have found it a not altogether 
unpleasant sensation to be in a great rage. It wakes me up and 
makes me feel very much alive. I do remember once more giving 
way, and I shook my bigger brother till I thought I could hear his 
teeth chatter. If unwell or busy, I often feel very bitter and cross. 

13. F., 19. The satisfaction and relief that used to make the after 
feeling decidedly раза is less now than formerly, for now it often 
leaves me unsatisfied, which it never did before. 

14. Scotch, F., 26. When I am angry, if any one is at hand, I 
speak with greater heat than I really feel in order to keep up my 
anger. It is a kind of luxury. 

15. F., 28. I used to boast and be very proud of my hot temper. 
It left me revengeful, sulky and skulking. Мом I regret it. 

16. F., 22. If deeply offended, I feel dried up toward the person 
for weeks and mouths. If I speak to the object of my wrath, my 
voice sounds strange and abrupt to myself. I once stood for hours in 
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front of a teacher whose rules I had broken, with occasionally a long- 
ing impulse to give way, but something, I suppose false pride, pre- 
vented. I felt too strange and excited to be unhappy; the latter came 
later. Now rage isa sort of intoxication. I am exhilarated with a 
sort of unnatural happiness. 

17. Many boys are as I was, fond of talking of their herculean 
strength if angered, warning others not to make them mad, lest they 
be annihilated when their rage is unchained, Such boys, if ; 
often look, threaten or feign to atttempt the most murderous th ngs 
for effect, having themselves, however, fairly well in command all t 
time. 

18. '’ Don't get me mad,"’ said M., то, "for if 1am I can lick К. 5. 
and B. (boys of 16 to 18) and the teacher himself. I hit the old man 
just once in the nose and made him bleed. He has not licked me 
since,’ 

19. ‘‘When I get mad,’ said М. 11, “Т don’t know what I am 
doing. I might take out my dirk (he only had a small pocket knife) 
and cut your throat or cut your heart out and eat it, or rip you any- 
where like a stuck pig. I should not know what I did till afterwards.”’ 

20. ‘‘Look out, don't do that, stop, or you will get me mad!’ 
boys often say, speaking of this state as if it were a kind of demoni- 
acal possession in which they were no longer accountable. 

21. When Таш misjudged, as I often am (for this is the way I put 
to myself the fact that my sister is far more attractive than I and gets 
all the attention) I show my temper by pretending to show non- 
chalance. ‘'I care for nobody if nobody cares for me’’ is the spirit, 
although I do care very much indeed. Often I never wished to set 
matters right, but gloried in being a martyr. 

22. M., 28. I acton the impulse and speak straight out what I 
think, say how maddening it is, give others a piece of my mind, tell 
them how they should act. If they think I make too much fuss and 
keep cool themselves, Iam all the madder, I always say all that I 
mean and feel easier for having spoken out, but always regret it later. 

23. F., 24. If my temper is upset, I feel disobliging and disagree- 
able. I mever had physical signs of it, and have learned to avoid 
those I cannot live pleasantly with. When passion rises I haye to 
weep, and must hide lest the cause of my anger should think my 
tears are those of penitence, instead of righteous indignation. 

27. Psychological observations, like charity, are best begun at home, 
aud I have all my life been at home with almost nothing so much as 
temper, although I never spoke willingly about it before, save once 
to the clergyman who prepared me for confirmation at the age of 16. 
My confessions are not complete, but I do not know how to write some 
things. 


Love and Dread of Seeing Conflictin Anger. Both our re- 
turns and common experiences show that many, and especially 
women, have great and sometimes morbid dread of any mani- 
festations of anger as of all other uncontrolled states. In an- 
imals, females are often described as watching with compla- 
cency the conflict of their rival males for their possession, and 
it seems probable that the intense horror of this state, which 
many females report, is associated more or less unconsciously 
with the sexual rage which has followed it. 

The great interest and pleasure in a fight, which boys, men, 
and sometimes even women manifest, is well attested in the 
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history of gladiatorial contests, tournaments, the wager of battle, 
pugilistic encounters, duels, whether by students or according 
to codes, wrestling and many other popular diversions, the 
crowd that always gathers to see men, boys or even dogs fight, 
cock fights and bull fights, etc., are further attested. The 
spectator’s first impulse is to see fair play, and to have the 
contest prolonged and continued until one or the other of the 
contestants is subdued, and sometimes the thumbs go down, 
and even death is postulated. The writer himself confesses in 
his own experience a quite unparalleled tingling of fibre and 
a peculiar mental inebriation, he has himself felt in experiences 
of this kind, which as a psychologist and especially as a student 
of this subject, he has felt justified in giving himself. The 
common experiences of life seem dull, there is a zest of heroic 
achievement, of staking all for the chance of victory, of doing 
and daring with the greatest energy and risk, and that despite 
the brutality and the sense of degradation which comes from 
defying the ban of social condemnation placed upon witnessing 
such scenes. ‘They give a sense that is to a great degree true, 
that life is warfare, that the struggle for survival never inter- 
mits, is always intense and bitter upon whatever plane life is 
lived, that offensive and defensive resources must never be out 
of reach, and that in a sense every one must be either a good 
fighter or a coward. Compared with the utterly unregulated 
fights of quite barbaric human beings, all these forms of con- 
flict are more or less refined by rules or by customs, and one 
moral which familiarity with them impresses is that muscular 
strength and agility and the power to use fists and other natural 
weapons, and even some kind of code by which under certain 
circumstances certain wrongs, which the law cannot reach, can 
be promptly and summarily dealt with, is a distinct advantage 
to the ethical nature of man and a real safeguard of the high- 
est civilization. 

1. The sight of anger in others causes an awe struck yet interested 
wonder in the spectator, and every one flocks to see a quarrel. A boy 
of 11 jigged, danced and leaped up and down on witnessing a quarrel 
between two girls, although they attempted no physical violence, but 
simply stared at each other and said bitter things in a low distinct 
voice. If the quarrel is by older people, spectators on the other hand 
retire in almost inverse proportion to their sex, age, and strength. 

2. F., 26. My brother, 17, once was roused to a frenzy at his 
brother attacking him brutally and looking awfully. He was taken 
to his room, and I sat by all night fearing murder, or something else 
still more dreadful, to follow. The next day he was silent and sullen, 
but gradually became himself again. This experience I cannot even 
now think of without shuddering. 
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Alas for those who consume the power of arrest or control 
too frequently or too completely. Many are angels or demons 
just in proportion as they are rested or fatigued. The state 
called irritability is due to loss of inhibition, and when this is 
gone man is the victim of whatever morbid impulses may be 
evoked, and some forms of insanity consist essentially in the 
loss of this higher power of restraint and the liberation in un- 
checked violence of lower instincts. Not only anger but 
mania, acute and active melancholy and suicide are often thus 
explained. Intensity of impulse, like the power of control, 
varies through all degrees. Some have perhaps all the wild 
passions, hysterical impulses, and criminal propensities in 
great power, but keep them so in leash that their strength and 
perhaps their very existence is not suspected by their nearest 
friends till some unusual strain removes the power of repression 
for a brief interval when they break out with overpowering 
mastery. ‘To have and to control them, however, in some 
cases seems to give the tension with which the best work of 
the world is done. One function of education and civilization 
is to resirain and tutor the too quick form of response we call 
temper. It is always a waste of energy which passes from the 
potential to the kinetic form, so that control is storage of 
strength for either endurance or for action. The irritable 
diathesis involves the loss of all sense of proportion as well 
as perfect dignity, and weakens discipline, and ‘'temper is 
a weapon we hold by the blade.’’ We can see thus how 
irritability is often a stage in the recovery from disease. ‘This 
lower power of reflex is restored before the higher power of 
control. . 

Lange’s ` theory of emotions, as is well known, makes vaso- 
motor changes primary, even to those of the neuro-muscular 
system. Sadness and fear are at root vascular constructions 
with consequent diminution of voluntary innervation, while 
joy and anger are vascular dilation with augmented innerva- 
tion. Joy, sadness, anger, etc., are not mysterious energies 
causing physical states and changes; but we must drop this 
psychic hypothesis and say conversely that sadness, ¢. g., is 
simply a more or less obscure feeling of the vascular phenomena 
which accompany it. If these latter could be eliminated, nothing 
would remain of anger save a memory of its cause, In every 
emotion there is an initial fact, idea, image or sensation, but 
the emotion itself is nothing but a sense of those organic changes 
which precede and condition it. To prove such a theory, as 
Dumas well says, we must suppress all the visceral and periph- 
era! changes and see if this involves the loss of the emotion; 


!l,es Emotions, Paris, 1895. 
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but this can never be done, and hence the theory is safe from 
experimental proof or disproof. Perhaps, however, some pro- 
portion may be established between emotional intensity and 
vascular instability. This view is essentially mechanical, basing 
feeling on physiological reflexes. The view of James’ is that 
‘* bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting 
fact and that our feeling of the same changes as they occur is 
the emotion.’’ ‘‘ We are sorry because we cry, angry because 
we strike, afraid because we tremble, etc.’’ These bodily 
changes are not merely vascular but are innumerable and are 
all felt. For the finer as distinct from the coarser emotions, 
weakened repetition of once useful acts, the Darwinian analo- 
gous feeling theory and that of easiest drainage channels, which 
are probably not the smaller muscles but by way of the pneno 
gastric and sympathetic nerves, are the three explanatory prin- 
ciples. 

No one adequately informed on the physiological basis of 
psychic life will for a moment question this general view of the 
primacy of physical changes and no one who accepts the most 
cardinal principles of modern epistemology will hesitate to 
affirm another psychic element and to deny that the physical 
changes are the feelings. Not only ought these two precepts 
to be almost platitudes in psychology and have interest only 
for those still numerous, as the discussion of the Lange-James 
theory has shown, who hold that the soul 15 more or less enti- 
tive, but the same principles apply to every form of intellection 
as well, save only that instead of muscle tensions, blood pres- 
sures, etc., we must substitute more subtile changes in the 
highest nerve centers. This, too, is the only fruitful presup- 
position of modern psychology, vague and general as it must 
be in the present state of our knowledge. In all thought 
brain changes must be postulated as preceding in time and as 
all conditioning. <A far better and fuller statement of this 
principle, so far as the emotions are concerned, has just been 
made, independently of and in entire ignorance of the Lange- 
James view, by Sutherland,? who makes an admirable digest of 
recent biological and psychological researches which seem to 
point to the conclusion that henceforth we must conceive that 
the emotions are to the intellect somewhat as the sympathetic 
nervous system is to the cerebro-spinal. - 

In general terms, we may say that the brain begins with the 
vertebrate series, and that the visceral ganglia that preside 
over nutrition, circulation and perhaps vascular tone, and the 


1Psychology. Vol. II, pp. 449-450. 
2 The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instincts. 1898. Vol. II, 
рр. 210-307. The Nervous Basis of the Emotions. 
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involuntary and non-striated muscles affecting nutrition, tem- 
perature, sex, etc., are the twilight region where the keys to: 
the solution of the psychology of feeling must be sought. 
Most of the history of life as recorded in the rocks since the 
amphioxus has been devoted to the development of muscles 
and to laying the basis of all that they presuppose for the soul; 
and the suggestion is irresistible that the roots of our emotional 
life must be traced back to those paleologic ages where prever- 
tebrate life had its fullest development. The feelings, there- 
fore, are indefinitely older than the will, as it is older than the 
intellect. Mosso and others have lately laid stress on the idea 
that the physical expressions of the most different emotions are 
often more or less similar, especially if they are intense. It is 
no doubt true that strong feelings are so widely irradiated as to 
affect every part and organ of the body; and although pleasure 
states are more closely related with expansion and extensor 
muscles, and pain with ameboid and cellular contractions and 
in the higher forms with the flexor muscles, it seems improbable 
that emotions so opposite as anger and love should not be as 
strongly contrasted in their expression. Probably our emo- 


tional psychology has now only advanced to a stage of devel- 
opment more or less corresponding to that stage in general psy- 
chology when it was first clearly seen that the brain and not 
the heart was the general organ of mentation, and perhaps we 
are now at the dawn of a period of ganglionic psychology. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Studien über Hysterie von Dr. Jos. BREWER and Ок. 51см. FREUD. 


This little book, although it appeared in 1895, is not so generally 
known by psychologists perhaps as both its interest and importance 
warrants. With a different purpose than the great work of Legrand 
Du Saulle, the present study limits itself to those cases of hysteria 
which are of psychic origin. These are much more numerous than 
has commonly been supposed, and can almost invariably be traced 
back to some lesion of the psychic sexual region. Psychical hysteria 
is defined as ‘‘der Erregung, welche abstromt oder abreagirt werden 
muss.’ The excitant is of a compulsory nature and being ideational 
in origin is frequently hidden from the individual himself. It may 
often be reproduced by the aid of a light hypnosis or by pressing the 

tient to the point of confession, and upon such possibility and the 

egree of its success rests the therapeutic procedure of the authors. 
The key note of the discussion lies in the endeavor to find the causes or 
occasions of hysteria in sudden, painful experiences, shocks of some 
sort, frequently sexual, apparently present for the first time but 
really originating in years past. The clearest dependence is estab- 
lished between psychic lesions or shocks and the resulting hysterias 
with their various sensory and motor disburbances. 

The Inhalts-Verzeichniss enumerates the following topics: 

Part I. The Psychical Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena, a re- 
print from the Neurologischen Centralblatt for 1893. 

Part II. A history of cases, carefully detailed and with much of 
psychological suggestiveness. 

Part III. Restatement of the author’s theory and an attempt to 
find a basis for the facts noted in cerebral dynamics. 

Part IV. This section, not the least fruitful, deals with the psycho- 
therapeutics of Hysteria. 

Three propositions embrace the carrying power of the author’s dis- 
cussion. First: Hysteria is for the most part psychic and founded 
upon reminiscence. As is explicitly stated, the shock as agent does 
not immediately provoke the symptoms, but the memory of the psy- 
chic shock acts as a sort of strange or foreign body, remaining active 
for years after the first impress. Second: The emotional force and 
pathological effectiveness of such reminiscences are due to the fact 
that normal, adequate reactions, either instinctive or expressional, are 
denied them. Hysterias are conditioned upon hyperesthesic mem- 
ories. 74:74: Such memories and emotionally surcharged гет- 
iniscences tend to form separate groups, giving rise to the well known 
phenomena of distraction, double consciousness, sensory, motor, and 
organic disturbances. . 

The hysteric consciousness has a field of its own, its reactions mul- 
tiform and varied, subject to no apparent laws. Completed in its 
course of development, it leads to a sundering of the soul itself. 
Herein it may be likened to the self of the hypnotic state, many 
of the phenomena of the former are paralleled in the latter. So the 
authors would place beside the formula, ‘‘ Hypnotism is artificial hys- 
teria,’’ the other proposition, ‘‘The basis and conditions of hysteria 
are found in the existence of hy guotic Zuständen.” Thus the problem 








